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Peden LO brie: ‘SECOND-EDITION, 


N preparing a second edition of this volume, I have profited 

by several criticisms with which the work has been favoured, 
and by various other contributions to the study of Sophocles 
which have come into my hands since 1883. The modification 
of detail which is chiefly noticeable in the present edition is the 
‘substitution of English for Latin as the language of the critical 
notes on the text. Without having altered the opinion which I 
formerly expressed, that Latin possesses unequalled merits for 
this purpose, I had been led to feel that a combination of Latin 
critical notes with an English commentary on the same page 
suffered from a certain want of unity and harmony. There seemed 
to be also a practical objection, viz., that some readers were 
harassed by the change of mental attitude involved in turning 
from a Latin to an English note on the same passage. The 
intrinsic superiority of Latin as a vehicle of textual criticism 
could hardly be deemed to outweigh these disadvantages; and 
it is by this consideration that my choice has now been decided. 

The Autotype Facsimile of the Laurentian Ms. of Sophocles, 
published in 1885 by the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, is by far the most important boon ever conferred on 
students of the text. A possessor of this perfectly executed and 
durable photograph commands an aid of indefinitely greater value 
than the most minute and most exact collation; so far, indeed, as 


the purposes of textual criticism are concerned, he has the 
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manuscript itself before him. I have used the facsimile in care- 
fully verifying the report of the Laurentian readings given in my 
first edition, and on a few points have been enabled to supple- 
ment it, or to render it more precise. In this connection I may 
briefly advert to another point of detail which distinguishes the 
present re-issue. Some of my friendly critics in Germany have 
observed that those MSS. which are later than the Laurentian, 
and which are all more or less signally inferior to it, were 
reported in my first edition with a superfluous fulness, which 
somewhat encumbered the critical apparatus, and also tended to 
obscure the leading facts. The view which, for a long period 
of time, has been steadily gaining ground in Germany is that, 
whether the Laurentian MS. is or is not actually the sole source 
of all the other Mss. of Sophocles now extant, at least the cases 
are very rare in which any correction of the Laurentian by 
another MS. is of a higher order than could have been furnished 
by a grammarian’s conjecture. The difficulties in the way of sup- 
posing the Laurentian to be, in fact, the unique source still seem 
to me very considerable. But the experience gradually gained 
in the progress of this work has impressed me, more and more, 
with the truth of the other proposition just noticed,—viz., that 
the positive worth of the corrections supplied by the other Mss. 
is no greater than it easily might have been if the Laurentian 
were their common parent. Forty years have passed since 
Cobet first maintained that the Laurentian is the Ms. from 
which all the rest have been immediately or indirectly tran- 
scribed ; and, though I cannot share the confidence with which 
that view has since been defended by such scholars as Dindorf 
and Moriz Seyffert, I can now comprehend it, at least, better 


than formerly, Be our view of the genealogical facts what it 
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may, it cannot be questioned that, in critical notes on the text 
of Sophocles, the paramount significance of the Laurentian Ms. 
must be brought into clear and bold relief. Dindorf effects this 
by referring to the later Mss. under the generic name of ‘apo- 
grapha.’ Mekler, in the 6th Teubner edition of Dindorf’s text 
(1885) uses the letter ‘r’ to denote ‘lectio e recentiorum 
librorum consensu aut uno alterove ducta.’ This symbol, ‘r, 
has been adopted by me in the critical notes of this edition 
to denote ‘one or more of the MSs. other than the Laurentian’; 
but it is used only in those cases where a more specific 
statement was unnecessary. By thus combining the use of a 
general symbol with occasional recourse to more particular 
statement, I have sought to exhibit the relative importance of 
the documents in a just perspective, without any undue sacrifice 
of precision. 

The commentary, as it is now set forth, will furnish suffi- 
cient evidence of the desire which I have felt to profit by any 
criticism which has convinced my own judgment, and to express 
gratitude for such criticism in the most practical form. Among 
my foreign reviewers, mention is due to Professor Wecklein, 
and to Dr Kaibel, the editor of the Epigrammata Graeca. 
To the latter I am indebted for calling my attention to 
epigraphic evidence of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. in regard 
to the Attic orthography of certain words. The Grammatik der 
Altischen Inschriften, by Professor Meisterhans (1885), is an 
excellent hand-book of reference on this subject. Among 
English critics, I owe grateful acknowledgments to the authors 

1 In v. 68 I should have given nvpucxov, not etpicxov, had I then known the 


evidence collected by Meisterhans from Attic inscriptions of the 5th and 4th centuries 
B.C. for the temporal augment in the historical tenses of verbs beginning with ev. 


Following that evidence, I have given qijp«’ in 546 and niphoda in 1050. 
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of unsigned reviews in several journals, as well as to some 
eminent scholars whom I am permitted to thank by name,— 
Professor Butcher,—whose examination of this work, in the 
Fortnightly Review, has been to me an exceptionally valuable 
source alike of instruction and of stimulus,—Professor Tyrrell, 
Mr A. Sidgwick, and Mr R. Whitelaw. The criticisms of Mr 
Whitelaw occupy a large space in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society for 1886. Although I have not 
always been able to agree with his views, I have been indebted 
to them for amendments on some points, and have never differed 
from them without careful consideration; nor has anything 
given me more pleasure in connection with this book than the 
very kind and generous manner in which he has referred to it. 

I must once again express my best thanks to the Managers 


and staff of the Cambridge University Press. 


THE COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
November, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE Oedipus Tyrannus is in one sense the masterpiece 
of Attic Tragedy. No other shows an equal degree of art in 
the development of the plot; and this excellence depends on the 
powerful and subtle drawing of the characters. Modern drama, 
where minor parts can be multiplied and scene changed at 
will, can more easily divorce the two kinds of merit. Some 
of Voltaire’s plays, for instance, not first-rate in other ways, are 
models of ingenious construction. The conditions of the Greek 
stage left less room for such a result. In the Oedipus Tyrannus 
the highest constructive skill is seen to be intimately and 
necessarily allied with the vivid delineation of a few persons. 

Here it is peculiarly interesting to recover, so far as we 
can, the form in which the story of Oedipus came to Sopho- 
cles; to remark what he has altered or added ; and to see how 
the same subject has been handled by other dramatists. 

The essence of the myth is the son slaying his unknown 
father, and thereby fulfilling a decree of fate. The subsequent 
marriage, if not an original part of the story, seems to have 
been an early addition. The central ideas are, (1) the irresis- 
tible power of destiny, and (2) the sacredness of the primary 
natural ties, as measured by the horror of an unconscious sin 
against it. The direct and simple form in which these ideas 
are embodied gives the legend an impress of high antiquity. 
This might be illustrated by a comparison with the story of 
Sohrab and Rustum as told in Mr Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
poem. The slaying of the unknown son by the father is there 
surrounded with a pathos and a chivalrous tenderness which 
have no counterpart in the grim simplicity of the Oedipus myth, 
as it appears in its earliest known shape, 


Homeric 
Poems. 
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§ 2. The JZiad, which knows the war of Polyneices and his 
allies against Thebes (4. 378), once glances at the tale of 
Oedipus—where Mecisteus, father of Euryalus, is said to have 
visited Thebes in order to attend tne funeral games which were 
celebrated after the death of Oedipus (23. 679 f.) :— 


8s mote OnBacd 7jrAOe SedouTroT0s Oidiurrodao 
és Tadov,— 
—‘who came to Thebes of yore, when Oedipus had fallen, to his 
burying.’ 


The word Sedoumdtos plainly refers to a violent death in 
fight, or at the hand of an assassin; it would not be in accord 
with the tone of epic language to understand it as a figurative 
phrase for a sudden fall from greatness. But more than this the 
Iliad does not tell. The poet of the 23rd book imagines 
Oedipus as having died by violence, and received burial at 
Thebes, in the generation before the Trojan war. | 

The Nekyia in the Odyssey gives the earliest sketch of an 
integral story (11. 271 ff.) :— 


Mnrépa 7 Olderodao idov, Kady “Emixaotnp, 
H péya Epyov epekev aidpeinot voto 

je e Loita) ¢ 8 a 29 b) i on 
ynuawéevn @ viet’ 6 8 Ov matép éEevapi~as 
aA ” Cena Tea \ , ’ , 
ynuev' apap & avarvota Oeol Oécav avOporotow, 
3 Rinse \ ) / ¥ ld ov t 
aXrx o pev év On8n Torvnpatm adyea TacxXwv 

/ fal U 
Kadpelwv jvacoe Oedv drdoads Sia Bovras* 
7 & &8n eis AiSao mudaptao KpaTepoio, 
drpapuévn Bpoxov aimiv af’ tWydoio pweraOpov, 
e an / * an = “DY a Seat ay 
@ axel cyonevn’ TO 8 ddyea KANT’ OTiccw 
TOANG Mar, Oooa TE pnTpos “Epuwves extedXeovow, 


‘And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicastt, who wrought a 
dread deed with unwitting mind, in that she wedded her son; but he 
had slain his father ere he wedded her; and presently the gods made 
these things known among men. Yet he still ruled over the Cadmeans 
in lovely Thebes, suffering anguish by the dire counsels of the gods; 
but she went to the house of Hades, the strong warder, when she had 
fastened a noose on high from the roof-beam, possessed by her pain; 
and to him she bequeathed sorrows full many, even all that a mother’s 
Avengers bring to pass.’ 
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With regard to this outline in the Odyssey, it is to be noted 
that it ignores (a) the deliverance of Thebes from the Sphinx— 
though this may be implied in the marriage with Epicasté: 
(2) the self-blinding of Oedipus: (c) the expulsion of Oedipus 
from Thebes—herein agreeing with the indication in the //ad. 
It further seems to exclude the notion of Epicasté having borne 
children to Oedipus, since the discovery followed ‘presently’ 
on the union,—unless, indeed, by &fap the poet merely meant 
‘suddenly.’ 


§ 3. Lost poems of Hesiod may have touched on the story Other epic 
of Oedipus; but in his extant work there is only a passing *"°* 
reference to the war at Thebes (between Polyneices and 
Eteocles), in which heroes fell, ‘fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus.’ Hesiod knows the Sphinx as the daughter of 
Echidna and as the pest of Thebes’. 

But the story of Oedipus was fully treated in some of those 
lost epics which dealt with the Theban cycle of myths. One of 
these was the ‘ Oedipodeia, Oidirddera (én). According to this, 
the four children of Oedipus were not borne by Iocasta, but by 
a second wife, Euryganeia. Pausanias, who follows this account, 
does not know the author of the poem’. It will be observed 
that this epic agrees with the Odyssey in not making Iocasta 
bear issue to Oedipus. It is by Attic writers, so far as we know, 
that she was first described as doing so. Poets or logographers 
who desired to preserve the favour of Dorians had a reason for 
avoiding that version. There were houses which traced their 
line from the children of Oedipus,—as Theron, tyrant of Acragas, 
claimed descent from Thersandros, son of Polyneices*. To 
represent these children as the offspring of an incestuous 


1 Hes. Op. 162: war slew the heroes, rods mev €d’ éExramthy O7By...uapvauévous 
utdov ever’ Oldurdda0. The Sphinx: Zheog. 326, 8’ (Echidna) dpa Pix’ ddohy réke, 
Kadpelorow 8de9pov. The hill near Thebes on which the Sphinx sat was called Pixevov 
pos. References in lost Hesiodic poems: schol. on //. 23. 680. 

2 He speaks merely of 6 ra éry moujoas d Oldumbdera dvoudgover (9. 5. 11). But the 
inscription known as the ‘marmor Borgianum’ refers it to Cinaethon, a Lacedae- 
monian poet who treated epically the Dorian family legends, and who is said to have 
flourished about 775 B.C. Pausanias, however, who quotes Cinaethon on several 
points of genealogy, certainly did not regard the Oedipodeva as his work. 

3 Pind. O2. 2. 35. 
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union would have been to declare the stream polluted at its 
source. 

We learn from Proclus that in the epic called the Cyprzan 
Lays (Kirpia), which included the preparations for the Trojan 
war, Nestor related ‘the story of Oedipus’ (ta mepi Oidimouv) 
in the course of a digression (€v mapexSdoe) which comprised 
also the madness of Heracles, as well as the story of Theseus 
and Ariadne. This was probably one of the sources used by 
the Attic dramatists. Another source, doubtless more fertile in 
detail, was the epic entitled the. 7ebaid (OnBais), and now 
usually designated as the ‘Cyclic Thebaid,’ to distinguish it from 
a later epic of the same name by Antimachus of Colophon, the 
contemporary of Euripides. Only about 20 verses remain from 
it. The chief fragment relates to the curse pronounced by 
Oedipus on his sons. They had broken his strict command by 
setting on his table the wine-cups (€k7@mata) used by Laius; 
and he invoked a curse upon them :— 


aia dé matoly goto. pet? audotépotow éerapas 
apyaréas npato Oedv & ov rNavOav’ ’Epuviv: 
ws od of Tatpw@i évnein pidroTnToS 
Saccawt, auotéporct S ot rodeos Te maya TE, 
‘And straightway, while his two sons were by, he uttered dire 
curses,—and the Avenging goddess failed not to hear them,—that they 


should divide their heritage in no kindly spirit, but that war and strife 
should be ever between them.’ 


This Zhebatd—tracing the operation of a curse through the 
whole history of the house—must have had an important share 
in moulding the conception of the Aeschylean trilogy. 


§ 4. Pindar touches on the story of Oedipus in OZ. 2. 42 ff. 
Destiny has often brought evil fortune after good,— 
€E obep Extewve Adov poptmos vids 
cuvavTopevos, ev S€ IlvOdvu ypnaOev 
Taraipatov Téereocev" 
iootoa 8 o&et *Epuvds 
emepvé of adv addradodovia yévos aprj.ov— 


1 See the Didot ed. of the Cyclic fragments, p. 587. 
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- ‘from the day when his doomed son met Laius and killed him, and 
accomplished the word given aforetime at Pytho, But the swift Erinys 
beheld it, and slew his warlike sons, each by the other’s sword.’ 


Here the Fury is represented as destroying the sons in direct 
retribution for the parricide, not in answer to the imprecation of 
Oedipus. A fragment of Pindar alludes to the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and he uses ‘the wisdom of Oedipus’ to denote counsel 
wrapped in dark sayings,—since the skill which solves riddling 
speech can weave it’. 


§ 5. The logographers could not omit the story of Oedipus The logo- 
in a systematic treatment of the Theban myths. Hellanicus of ag 
Mitylene (circ. 450 B.C.) is mentioned by the Scholiast on the 
Phoenissae (61) as agreeing with Euripides in regard to the self- 
blinding of Oedipus. The contemporary Pherecydes of Leros 
(usually called ‘Athenian’ since Athens was his home) treated 
the legends of Thebes in the fifth of ten books forming a com- 
prehensive survey of Greek tradition®. According to him, Iocasta 
bore two sons to Oedipus, who were slain by the Minyae: but, 
as in the Oedzipodeza, his second wife Euryganeia bore Eteocles 
and Polyneices, Antigone and Ismene. This seems to be the 
earliest known version which ascribes issue to the marriage of 
Iocasta with Oedipus. 


§ 6. However incomplete this sketch may be relatively to The dra- 
the materials which existed in the early part of the fifth century ™"S> 
B.C., it may at least serve to suggest the general conditions under 
which Tragedy entered on the treatment of the subject. The 
story of Oedipus, defined in its main features by a tradition older 
than the Odyssey, had been elaborated in the epics of later poets 
and the prose of chroniclers. There were versions differing in 
detail, and allowing scope for selection. While the great outlines 


1 Pind. fr. 62 aiviywa mapOévov | é& dypiav yrd0wv: Pyth. 4. 263 Tdav Oldurbda 
cogiav. Pindar’s elder contemporary Corinna had sung of Oedipus as delivering 
_ Thebes not only from the Sphinx but also from rij Tevunoolay addmexa—a fox from 
the Boeotian village of Teumessus: but we hear no more of this less formidable 
pest. (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. p. 949.) 

2 Miiller, Frag. Histor. 1. 85. 

% Miiller, 2d. 1. 48. 
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were constant, minor circumstances might be adapted to the 
dramatist’s chosen view. 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides agree in a trait which 
does not belong to any extant version before theirs. Iocasta, not 
Euryganeia, is the mother of Eteocles and Polyneices, Antigone 
and Ismene. They agree also in connecting the doom of the 
two brothers with a curse pronounced by Oedipus. Neither 
the scanty fragments’ which alone represent the Oedipus of 
Euripides, nor the hints in the Phoentssae, enable us to de- 
termine the distinctive features of his treatment. With regard 
to Aeschylus, though our knowledge is very meagre, it suffices 
at least to show the broad difference between his plan and that 
of Sophocles. 

Aeschylus treated the story of Oedipus as he treated the story 
of Agamefnnon. Oedipus became the foremost figure of a 
trilogy which traced the action of an inherited curse in the house 
of Labdacus, even as the Oresteia traced the action of such a 
curse in the house of Pelops. That trilogy consisted of the 
Latus, the Oedipus, and the extant Seven against Thebes, the 
satyric drama being the Sphinx. From the Latus only a few 


1 Nauck Zur. Fragm. 544—561, to which Unger adds Soph. /r. zncert. 663, 
Meineke adespota 107, 309, others adesp. 6. Almost all the verses are commonplaces. 
From fr. 546, 547 I should conjecture that the Creon of Eur. defended himself 
against a charge of treason in a passage parallel with Soph. O. 7. 583—615. One 
fragment of two lines is curious (545): iwets d¢ ToAvBou raid” épeicavres rédw | éfou- 
Barodue Kal dudAAvpev Kdpas. Quoting these, the Schol. on Eur. PA. 61 says: & dé 
7@ Oldlarods of Aatov Oepdmrovres érUpAwoay adrdv. This would seem to mean that, 
after the discovery, the old retainers of Laius blinded Oedipus—for the Schol. is 
commenting on the verse which says that he was blinded by Azmse/f. But the tragic 
force of the incident depends wholly on its being the king’s own frantic act. I incline 
to suspect some error on the Scholiast’s part, which a knowledge of the context might 
possibly have disclosed. 

From the prologue of the Phoenissae it appears that Eur. imagined Oedipus to have 
been found on Cithaeron by the larmoBov«odo. of Polybus, and taken by them to the 
latter’s wife. The Iocasta of Eur. herself relates in that play how, when the sons of 
Oed. grew up, they held him a prisoner in the palace at Thebes—that the disgrace 
might be hidden from men’s eyes. It was then that he pronounced a curse upon 
them. When they have fallen, fighting for the throne, Iocasta kills herself over their 
bodies, and Creon then expels Oedipus from Thebes. The mutilated td0ects to 
the Phoenissae does not warrant us in supposing that the Oevomaus and Chrysippus 
of Eur.,—the latter containing the curse of Pelops on Laius—formed a trilogy with 
his Oedipus. : 
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words remain ; from the Oedzpus, three verses; but some general 
idea of the Oedipus may be gathered from a passage in the 
Seven against Thebes (772—791). Ocedipus had been pictured 
by Aeschylus, as he is pictured by Sophocles, at the height of 
fame and power. He who had delivered Thebes from ‘the 

devouring pest’ (rdv apmafavépav xynpa) was admired by all 
Thebans as the first of men. ‘But when, hapless one, he came 
to knowledge of his ill-starred marriage, impatient of his pain, 
with frenzied heart he wrought a twofold ill’: he blinded 
himself, and called down on his sons this curse, that one day 
they should divide their heritage with the sword. ‘And now I 
tremble lest the swift Erinnys bring it to pass.’ 

Hence we see that the Oedzpus of Aeschylus included the 
imprecation of Oedipus upon his sons. This was essential to 
the poet’s main purpose, which was to exhibit the continuous 
action of the Erinnys inthe house. Similarly the Laius doubtless 
included the curse called down on Laius by Pelops, when bereft 
by him of his son Chrysippus. The true climax of the Aeschylean 
Oedipus would thus have consisted, not in the discovery alone, 
but in the discovery followed by the curse. And we may safely 
infer that the process of discovery indicated in the Seven against 
Thebes by the words ézret & aptipparv | éyévero...yauwv (778) was 
not comparable with that in the play of Sophocles. It was 
probably much more abrupt, and due to some of those more 
mechanical devices which were ordinarily employed to bring 
about a ‘recognition’ on the stage. The Oedipus of Aeschylus, 
however brilliant, was only a link in a chain which derived its 
essential unity from ‘the mindful Erinnys,’ 


§ 7. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was not part of a Sophocles. 
trilogy, but a work complete in itself. The proper climax of such 
a work was the discovery, considered in its immediate effects, not 
in its ulterior consequences. Here the constructive art of the 
dramatist would be successful in proportion as the discovery was 
naturally prepared, approached by a process of rising interest, 
and attended in the moment of fulfilment with the most 
astounding reversal of a previous situation. In regard to. the Original 


features of 


structure of the plot, this is what Sophocles has achieved. Before };, plot 


NeGs Ds b 
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giving an analysis of his plot, we must notice two features of it 
which are due to his own invention. 

(1) According to previous accounts, the infant Oedipus, 
when exposed on Mount Cithaeron, had been found by herds- 
men, and reared either in Southern Boeotia, or at Sicyon, a place 
associated with the worship of the Eumenides. Sophocles 
makes the Theban herd of Laius give the babe to the herd 
of Polybus, king of Corinth, who rears it as his own. Thus are 
prepared the two convergent threads of evidence which meet in 
the final discovery. And thus, too, the belief of Oedipus con- 
cerning his own parentage becomes to him a source, first of 
anxiety, then of dread, then of hope—in contrast, at successive 
moments, with that reality which the spectators know. 

(2) The only verses remaining from the Oedipus of Aeschylus 
show that in that drama Oedipus encountered and slew Laius at 
a meeting of three roads near Potniae, a place in Boeotia, on the 
road leading from Thebes to Plataea. At the ruins of this place 
Pausanias saw ‘a grove of Demeter and Persephone’. It ap- 
pears to have been sacred also to those other and more terrible 
goddesses who shared with these the epithet of worvvar,—the 
Eumenides (aotuades Oeai, Eur. Or. 318). For the purpose of 
Aeschylus, no choice of a scene could have been more fitting. 
The father and son, doomed by the curse in their house, are 
brought together at a spot sacred to the Erinnyes :— 

émhmev THS 6000 TpoynAATOV 
oxiaThs KedevOou Tplodov, év0a cuuBoras 
Tprav KerdevOar Ilorriadwy nwelBopuev®. 


‘We were coming in our journey to the spot from which three high- 
roads part, where we must pass by the junction of triple ways at Potniae.’ 


But for Sophocles this local fitness did not exist. For him, 
the supernatural agency which dominates the drama is not that 
of the Furies, but of Apollo. He transfers the scene of the 
encounter from the ‘three roads’ at Potniae to the ‘three roads’ 
near Daulia® in Phocis. The ‘branching ways’ of Potniae can no 


1 &doos Ajunrpos kal Képys, 9. 8. 1. 
2 Aesch. fr. 173 (Nauck). 
* Dauliswasthe Homeric form of the name, Daw/ia the post-homeric (Strabo 9. 423). 
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longer be traced. But in the Phocian pass a visitor can still feel 
how the aspect of nature is in unison with the deed of which 
Sophocles has made it the theatre’. This change of locality has 
something more than the significance of a detail. It symbolises 
the removal of the action from the control of the dark Avenging 
Powers to a region within the influence of that Delphian god who 
is able to disclose and to punish impurity, but who will also give 
final rest to the wanderer, final absolution to the weary mourner 
of unconscious sin. 


§ 8. The events which had preceded the action of the Oedipus Supposed 
Tyrannus are not set forth, after the fashion of Euripides, in a 2mtecet. 
formal prologue. They have to be gathered from incidental hints plot. 
in the play itself. It is an indispensable aid to the full compre- 
hension of the drama that we should first connect these hints into 
a brief narrative of its antecedents as imagined by Sophocles. 

Laius, king of Thebes, being childless, asked the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi whether it was fated that a son should be born 
to him. The answer was, ‘I will give thee a son, but it is doomed 
that thou leave the sunlight by the hands of thy child: for thus 
hath spoken Zeus, son of Cronus, moved by the dread curse of 
Pelops, whose own son (Chrysippus) thou didst snatch from him ; 
and he prayed all this for thee.’ When a son was indeed born 
to Laius of Iocasta his wife, three days after the birth he caused 
it to be exposed in the wilds of Mount Cithaeron. An iron pin 
was driven through the feet of the babe, fastening them together 
—that, if perchance it should live to be found by a stranger, he 
might have the less mind to rear a child so maimed ; from which 
maiming the child was afterwards called Oedzpus’. 

The man chosen to expose the babe received it from the 
hands of the mother, Iocasta herself, with the charge to destroy 
it. This man was a slave born in the house of Laius, and so be- 
longing to the class of slaves whom their masters usually treated 
with most confidence. He was employed in tending the flocks 


1 See the note on verse 733. 

2 The incident of the pierced feet was evidently invented to explain the name 
Oidirous (‘Swellfoot,’ as Shelley renders it). In v. 397 6 mydév elds Oldimous suggests 
a play on otda. 
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of Laius on Mount Cithaeron, where they were pastured during 
the half-year from March to September. 

In the glens of Cithaeron he had consorted with another 
herdsman, servant to Polybus, king of Corinth. Seized with 
pity for the babe, the Theban gave it to this herdsman of Polybus, 
who took it to Corinth. Polybus and his wife Merope were 
childless. They reared the child as their own; the Corinthians 
regarded him as heir to the throne; and he grew toa man’s estate 
without doubting that he was the true son of the Corinthian 
king and queen. 

But one day it chanced that at a feast a man heated with 
wine threw out a word which sank into the young prince’s mind; 
he questioned the king and queen, whose resentment of the 
taunt comforted him; yet he felt that a whisper was creeping 
abroad ; and he resolved to ask the truth from Apollo himself at 
Delphi. Apollo gave him no answer to the question touching 
his parentage, but told him these things—that he was doomed to 
slay his father, and to defile his mother’s bed. 

He turned away from Delphi with the resolve never again to 
see his home in Corinth; and took the road which leads east- 
ward through Phocis to Boeotia. 

At that moment Laius was on his way from Thebes to 
Delphi, where he wished to consult the oracle. He was not 
escorted by the usual armed following of a king, but only by 
four attendants. The party of five met Oedipus at a narrow 
place near the ‘ Branching Roads’ in Phocis; a quarrel occurred; 
and Oedipus slew Latus, with three of his four attendants. The 
fourth escaped, and fled to Thebes with the tale that @ band of 
robbers had fallen upon their company. This sole survivor was 
the very man who, long years before, had been charged by Laius 
and Iocasta to expose their infant son on Cithaeron. 

The Thebans vainly endeavoured to find some clue to the 
murderer of Laius. But, soon after his death, their attention was 
distracted by a new trouble. The goddess Hera—hostile to 
Thebes as the city of her rival Semele—sent the Sphinx to 
afflict it,—a monster with the face of a maiden and the body of a 
winged lion; who sat on a hill near Thebes (the Bixevov dpos), 
and chanted a riddle. ‘What is the creature which is two-footed, 
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three-footed, and four-footed; and weakest when it has most 
feet ?’? Every failure to find the answer cost the Thebans a life. 
Hope was deserting them ; even the seer Teiresias had no help 
to give; when the wandering stranger, Oedipus, arrived. He 
solved the enigma by the word man: the Sphinx hurled herself 
_ from a rock; and the grateful Thebans gave the vacant throne 
to their deliverer as a free gift. At the same time he married 
Iocasta, the widow of Laius, and sister of Creon son of Menoeceus. 

The sole survivor from the slaughter of Laius and his com- 
pany was at Thebes when the young stranger Oedipus ascended 
the throne. The man presently sought an audience of the queen 
Iocasta, knelt to her, and, touching her hand in earnest supplica- 
tion, entreated that he might be sent to his old occupation of 
tending flocks in far-off pastures. It seemed a small thing for so 
old and faithful a servant to ask; and it was readily granted. 

An interval of about sixteen years may be assumed between 
these events and the moment at which the Oedipus Tyrannus 
opens. Iocasta has borne four children to Oedipus: Eteocles, 
Polyneices, Antigone, Ismene. Touches in the closing scene of 
the play forbid us to suppose that the poet imagines the daugh- 
ters as much above the age of thirteen and twelve respectively. 
Oedipus has become thoroughly established as the great king, 
the first of men, to whose wisdom Thebans turn in every trouble. 

And now a great calamity has visited them. A blight is 
upon the fruits of the earth; cattle are perishing in the pastures; 
the increase of the womb is denied; and a fiery pestilence is 
ravaging the town. While the fumes of incense are rising to 
the gods from every altar, and cries of anguish fill the air, a body 
of suppliants—aged priests, youths, and children—present them- 
selves before the wise king. He, if any mortal, can help them. 
It is here that the action opens. 


§ 9. The drama falls into six main divisions or chapters. Analyses 
The following analysis exhibits in outline the mechanism of the ee 
plot, which deserves study. 


I. Prologue: 1—150. Oecdipus appears as the great prince 
whom the Thebans rank second only to the gods. He pledges 
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himself to relieve his afflicted people by seeking the murderer of 
Laius. 

Parodos: 151—215. The Chorus bewail the pestilence and 
invoke the gods. 


Il. First Episode: 216—462. Oecdipus publicly invokes a 
solemn curse upon the unknown murderer of Laius. At Creon’s 
suggestion he sends for the seer Teiresias, who refuses to speak, 
but finally, stung by taunts, denounces Oedipus himself as the 
slayer. 


First Stasimon: 463—512. The Chorus forebode that the 
unknown murderer is doomed; they refuse to believe the 
unproved charge brought by the seer. 


III. Second Episode: 513—862. Creon protests against the 
suspicion that he has suborned Teiresias to accuse Oedipus. 
Oedipus is unconvinced. lIocasta stops the quarrel, and Creon 
departs. Oedipus then tells her that he has been charged with 
the murder of Laius. She replies that he need feel no dis- 
quietude. Laius, according to an oracle, was to have been slain 
by his own son; but the babe was exposed on the hills; and 
Laius was actually slain by rvodders, at the meeting of three roads. 

This mention of three roads (v. 716) strikes the first note of 
alarm in the mind of Oedipus. 

He questions her as to’ (1) the place, (2) the time, (3) the per- 
son and the company of Laius. All confirm his fear that he 
has unwittingly done the deed. 

He tells her his whole story—the taunt at Corinth—the visit 
to Delphi—the encounter in Phocis. But he has still one hope. 
The attendant of Laius who escaped spoke of vodders, not of one 
robber. 

Let this survivor—now a herdsman—be summoned and 
questioned, 


Second Stasimon: 863—910. The Chorus utter a prayer 
against arrogance—such as the king’s towards Creon; and 
impiety—such as they find in Iocasta’s mistrust of oracles. 


IV. Third Episode: 911-1085. A messenger from Corinth 
announces that Polybus is dead, and that Oedipus is now king 
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designate. lIocasta and Oedipus exult in the refutation of the 
oracle which had destined Oedipus to slay his sire. 

But Oedipus still dreads the other predicted horror—union 
with his mother. 

The messenger, on learning this, discloses that Polybus and 
_ Merope were not the parents of Oedipus. The messenger 
himself, when a herdsman in the service of Polybus, had found 
the infant Oedipus on Cithaeron, and had brought him to 
Corinth. Yet no—not found him; had received him from another 
herdsman (v. 1040). 

Who was this other herdsman? The Corinthian replies :— 
He was said to be one of the people of Laius. 

Iocasta implores Oedipus to search no further. He answers 
that he cares not how lowly his birth may prove to be—he will 
search to the end. With a cry of despair, Iocasta rushes away. 


Third Stastmon: 1086—1109. The Chorus joyously fore- 
tell that Oedipus will prove to be a native of the land—perchance 
of seed divine. 


V. Fourth Episode: 1110—1185. The Theban herdsman 
is brought in’. 

‘There,’ says the Corinthian, ‘is the man who gave me the 
child. Bit by bit, the whole truth is wrung from the Theban. 
‘The babe was the son of Laius; the wife of Laius gave him to 
me. Oedipus knows all, and with a shriek of misery he rushes 
away. 

Fourth Stasimon: 1186—1222. The Chorus bewail the 
great king’s fall. 


VI. Exodos: 1223—1530. A messenger from the house 
announces that Iocasta has hanged herself, and that Oedipus 
has put out his eyes. Presently Oedipus is led forth. With 
passionate lamentation he beseeches the Chorus of Theban 
Elders to banish or slay him. 


1 The original object of sending 10r him had been to ask,—‘ Was it the deed of 
several men, or of one?’—a last refuge. But he is not interrogated on that. point. 
Voltaire criticised this as inconsistent. It is better than consistent; it is natural. A 
more urgent question has thrust the other out of sight. 


The 
method of 
discovery. 
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Creon comes to lead him into the house. Oedipus obtains 
from him a promise of care for his young daughters; they are 
presently brought to their father, who takes what he intends to 
be a last farewell. For he craves to be sent out of the land; 
but Creon replies that Apollo must pronounce. 

As Creon leads Oedipus within, the Chorus speak the 
closing words: No mortal must be called happy on this side 
death. 


With reference to the general structure of the plot, the first 
point to observe is the skill with which Sophocles has managed 
those two threads of proof which he created by his invention of 
the second herdsman. 

We have :— 


(1) The thread of evidence from the reported statement 
of the Theban herdsman as to the place of the murder, in con- 
nection with Iocasta’s statement as to the time, the person of 
Laius, and the retinue. This tends to show that Oedipus has 
slain Laius—deing presumably in no wise his kinsman. The 
proof of Oedipus having slain Laius is so far completed at 
754 (aia?, rad’ 75n dcapavy) as to leave no longer any moral 
doubt on the mind of Oedipus himself. 

(2) The thread of evidence from the Corinthian, showing, 
in the first instance, that Oedipus is zo¢ the son of Polybus and 
Meropé, and so relieving him from the fear of parricide and 
incest. Hence the confident tone of Oedipus (1076 ff.), which so 
powerfully contrasts with the despair of Iocasta: she has known 


- the worst from v. 1044. 


Aristotle’s 
criticisms. 


(3) The convergence of these two threads, when the Theban 
herdsman is confronted with the Corinthian. This immediately 
follows the moment of relief just noticed. It now appears that 
the slayer of Laius has a/so committed parricide and incest. 


§ 10. The frequent references of Aristotle to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus indicate its value for him as a typical masterpiece, 
though the points for which he commends it concern general 


analysis of form, not the essence of its distinctive excellence. 
The points are these :— 
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1. The ‘recognition’ (dvayvwpiots) is contrived in the best 
way; 2é, it is coincident with a reversal of fortunes (qepi- 
TETELA). 

2. This reversal is peculiarly impressive, because the 
Corinthian messenger had come to bring tidings of the honour 
_ in store for Oedipus. 

3. Ocedipus is the most effective kind of subject for such a 
reversal, because he had been (a) great and glorious, (4) xot 
preeminently virtuous or just, (c) and, again, one whose reverses 
are not due to crime, but only to unconscious error. 

4. The story is told in such a manner as to excite pity and 
_ terror by hearing without seeing (as in regard to the exposure of 
the child, the killing of Laius, the death of Iocasta). 

5. If there is any improbability in the story, this is not in 
the plot itself (év tots wpdyuwaow), but in the supposed antece- 
dents (€€w 77s tpaye@dias). 

In this last comment, Aristotle indicates a trait which Improba- 
is certainly open to criticism—the ignorance of Oedipus as Bes 
to the story of Latus. He knows, indeed, the name of his cedents. 
predecessor—though Creon does not think it unnecessary to 
remind him of the name (103). He also knows that Laius had 
met a violent death: but he does not know whether this had 
befallen at Thebes, or in its neighbourhood, or abroad (109—113). 
Nor does he know that Laius was reported to have been slain by 
robbers, and that only one of his followers had escaped (116— 
123): and he asks if no search had been made at the time 
(128, 566). lIocasta, who has now been his wife for many years, 
tells him, as if for the first time, the story of the oracle given to 
Laius, and he tells her the story of his own early fortunes— 
though here we need not press the fact that he even names to 
her his Corinthian parents: that may be regarded as merely 
a formal preface to a connected narrative. It may be conceded 
that the matters of which Oedipus is supposed ignorant were 
themes of which Jocasta, and all the persons about the new king, 
might well have been reluctant to speak. Still it is evident that 
the measure of past reticence imagined, both on their part and 
on his, exceeds the limit of verisimilitude. The true defence of 
this improbability consists in frankly recognising it. Exquisite 


The char- 
acters. 
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as was the dramatic art exercised within the scope of the action 
(év tots mpayyacr), this art was still so far naive as to feel no 
offence at some degree of freedom in the treatment of that 
which did not come within the framework,—of that which, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, lay ‘outside the piece, &&w ris tpaywdias. It 
is as if a sculptor neglected to remove some roughness of sup- 
port or environment which, he felt, would not come into account 
against the effect of a highly finished group. 


§ 11. A drama is itself the only adequate commentary on 
its persons. It makes them live for us, or it does not. If we 
submit them to ethical analysis, this may be interesting to ws, 
and instructive to those who have not seen or read the piece. 
But, for a spectator or reader of the play, the men and women 
must be those whom he finds there. When we personally know 
a character in real life, another’s estimate of it is seldom more 
than a key to his point of view—rarely a mental light which we 
feel that we can appropriate. And it may be permitted to 
say in passing that this is a reason why the reviving taste for 
good drama—a result for which, in this country, so much is due 
to Mr Irving—seems likely to aid in correcting a literary fault 
of the day which is frequently acknowledged—the tendency to 
adopt ready-made critical estimates of books which the adopter, 
at least, has not read. No one who sees a play can help forming 
some impression of zs own about the characters. If he reports 
it honestly, that is criticism; not necessarily good, but not 
sham. To any one who reads this play of Sophocles with 
even moderate attention and sympathy, how living is Oedipus! 
Common experience proves so much; but almost every reader 
will probably feel that by no attempt at analysis or description 
could he enable another to see precisely 47s Oedipus: no, though 
the effort should bring out ‘a point or two as yet unseized by 
the Germans, The case is somewhat different, however, when 
a particular reading of certain characters in a play is the ground 
for the attribution to it of a tendency; then it is useful to 
inquire whether this reading is right—whether, that is, these 
persons of the drama do indeed speak and act in the tone 
ascribed to them. 
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And certainly one of the most interesting questions in the Is 
Oedipus Tyrannus concerns the intellectual position of Oedipus pecs 
and locasta towards that divine power of which the hand is laid unbelief? 
so heavily upon both. Sophocles had found in human nature 
itself the sanction of ‘the unwritten laws, and the seal of faith 
_ in a beneficence immortal and eternal; but his personal attitude 
towards the ‘sceptical’ currents of thought in his age was never, 
so far as we can judge, that of admonitory protest or dogmatic 
reproof. It was his temperament to look around him for 
elements of conciliation, to evoke gentle and mediating influ- 
ences, rather than to make war on the forces which he regarded 
as sinister :—it might be said of him, as of a person in one of 
his own plays, odtor cuvéyOew adda cvpdir¢civ Edu. But is 
there any reason to think that the Oedipus Tyrannus marks 
a moment when this mind—‘which saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole’—was partly shaken in its self-centred calm by the 
consciousness of a spiritual anarchy around it which seemed 
fraught with ultimate danger to the cohesion of society, and 
that a note of solemn warning, addressed to Athens and to 
Greece, is meant to be heard throughout the drama? Our 
answer must depend upon the sense in which we conceive 
that he places Oedipus or Iocasta at issue with religion. 


§ 12. As regards Oedipus, it might be said that, in this par- Oedipus. 
ticular aspect, he is a modern character, and more especially, 
perhaps, a character of the nineteenth century. The instinct of 
reverence for the gods was originally fundamental in his nature: 
it appears in the first act of his manhood—the journey to 
Delphi. Nor did he for a moment mistrust the gods because the 
doom assigned to him was bitter. Then he achieved a great in- 
‘ tellectual success, reached the most brilliant prosperity, and was 
ranked by his fellow-men as second to the gods alone. He is 
not spoiled by his good fortune. We find him, at the opening 
of the play, neither arrogant nor irreverent; full, rather, of 
tenderness for his people, full of reverence for the word of 
Apollo. Suddenly, however, the prophet of Apollo denounces 
him. Instantly his appeal is to the intellect. If it comes to 
that, what claim has any other human mind to interpose between 
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is mind and Heaven? Is he not Oedipus, who silenced the 
Sphinx? Yes, but presently, gradually, his own mind begins to 
argue on the other side. No one is so acute as he, and of course 
he must be the first to see any facts which tell against himself. 
And now, when he is face to face with the gods, and no prophet 
stands between, the instinct of reverence inborn in his noble 
nature finds voice in the prayer, ‘ Forbid, forbid, ye pure and 
awful gods, that I should see that day!’ After varying hopes 
and fears, his own mind is convinced of the worst. Reason, 
which had been the arbiter of faith, now becomes the inexorable 
judge of sin, the most instant and most rigorous claimant for 
his absolute abasement before the gods. 


§ 13. Plainly, it would be a misreading to construe the fate 
of Oedipus as a dramatic nemesis of impiety ; but the case of 
Iocasta is at first sight less clear. She, at least, is one who 
openly avows scorn for oracles, and urges her lord to share it. 
It niay often be noticed—where the dramatist has known how 
to draw from life—that the true key-note of a dominant mood 
is struck by a short utterance on which no special emphasis is 
thrown, just as, in life itself, the sayings most truly significant 
of character are not always long or marked. For Iocasta, such 
a key-note is given in the passage where she is telling Oedipus 
that a response from the Delphian temple had warned Laius 
that he was destined to be slain by the child whom she bore to 
him. ‘An oracle came to Laius once—/ wll not say from 
Phoebus himself, but from his ministers’ (vy. 712).  Iocasta 
thoroughly believes in the power of the gods to effect their 
will (724),—to punish or to save (921). But she does not be- 
lieve that any mortal—be he priest or prophet—is permitted by 
them to read the future. Had not the Delphian priests doomed 
her to sacrifice her first-born child,—and this, without saving 
the life of her husband, Lafus? The iron which years ago had 
entered into the soul of the wife and mother has wrought in 
her a result similar to that which pride of intellect has produced 
in Oedipus. Like Oedipus, she still believes in the wise omni- 
potence of the gods; like him also, she is no longer prepared to 
accept any mortal interpreter of their decrees. Thus are the 
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two foremost persons of this tragedy separated from the offices 
of human intercession, and directly confronted in spirit—one by 
his self-reliance, the other by her remembered anguish—with 
the inscrutable powers which control their fate. It is as a study 
of the human heart, true for every age, not as a protest against 
_ tendencies of the poet’s own, that the Oedzpus Tyrannus illustrates 
the relation of faith to reason. 


§ 14. The central figure of the drama is brought into clearer Teiresias. 
relief by the characters of Teiresias and Creon. Teiresias exists “°™ 
only for the god whom he serves. Through him Apollo speaks. 
As opposed to Oedipus, he zs the divine knowledge of Apollo, 
opposed to human ignorance and blindness. While ‘the servant 
of Loxias’ thus stands above the king of Thebes, Creon stands 
below him, on the humbler but safer ground of ordinary 
humanity. Creon is shrewd, cautious, practical, not sentimental 
or demonstrative, yet of a fervid self-respect, and with a strong 
and manly kindliness which comes out in the hour of need*. It 
might be said that the Creon of the Oedipus Tyrannus embodies 
a good type of Scottish character, as the Creon of the Axzzgone 
—an earlier sketch—is rather of the Prussian type, as it is 
popularly idealised by some of its neighbours. Teiresias is the 
gauge of human insight matched against divine; Creon, of 
fortune’s heights and depths, compared with the less brilliant 
but more stable lot of commoner men. ‘Crave not to be master 
in all things; for the mastery which thou didst win hath not 
followed thee through life’—are his words to Oedipus at the 
end; and his own position at the moment exemplifies the 
sense in which ‘the god ever gives the mastery to the middle 
state’*. 


§ 15. There is no external evidence for the time at which Supposed 
: 
the Oedipus Tyrannus was first acted. Internal evidence warrants t5 con. 


temporary 
events. 
1 Lest it should be thought that in the note on p. 77 the harsher aspect 


of Creon’s character is unduly prominent, I may observe that this note relates 
to vv. 312—862, and deals with Creon only as he appears there. The scene which 
begins at v. 1422—and more especially vv. 1476 f.—must of course be taken into 
account when we offer, as here, a more general estimate of the character. 

2 ravri uéow 7d Kpdros beds Wracev, Aesch. Zum. 528. 
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the belief that it was composed after the Aztigone, and before 
the Oedipus Coloneus. The probable limits thus indicated might 
be roughly given as about 439—412 B.c. More than this we 
cannot say. Modern ingenuity has recognised Pericles in 
Oedipus,—the stain of Alcmaeonid lineage in his guilt as the 
slayer of Laius,—the ‘Dorian war, and a pestilence therewith’ 
in the afflictions of Thebes. This allegorical hypothesis need 
not detain us. But it may be well briefly to remark the differ- 
ence, for drama, between association of ideas and direct allusion. 
If Sophocles had set himself to describe the plague at Athens as 
he had known it, it might have been held that, in an artistic 
sense, his fault was graver than that of Phrynichus, when, by 
representing the capture of Miletus, he ‘reminded the Athenians 
of their own misfortunes.’ If, however, writing at a time sub- 
sequent to the pestilence which he had survived, he wished to 
give an ideal picture of a plague-stricken town, it would have 
been natural and fitting that he should borrow some touches 
from his own experience. But the sketch in the play is far too 
slight to warrant us in saying that he even did this; perhaps 
the reference to the victims of pestilence tainting the air (@avat- 
agopa v. 180) is the only trait that might suggest it. Thucydides 
(II. 50), in describing the plague of 430 B.C., notices the number 
of the unburied dead. The remarks just made apply equally to 
the supposed allusion in vv. 883 ff. to the mutilation of the 
Hermae (see the note on 886). 

A tradition, dating at least from the 2nd century B.c.’, 
affirmed that, when Sophocles produced the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
he was defeated for the first prize by Philocles—a poet of 
whose work we know nothing. Philocles was a nephew of 
Aeschylus, and, as Aristeides observes’, achieved an honour which 


1 The words in the prose drdfeors (given on p. 4) are simply, jrrnbévra vd 
Pirokddovs, ws pyot Acxalapxos. The Dicaearchus who wrote brodéces rav Evpirldou 
kal Dopoxdéous utAwy has been generally identified with Dicaearchus of Messana, the 
Peripatetic, a pupil of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. We might place 
his ‘floruit,’ then, somewhere about 310 B.c.; there are indications that he survived 
296 B.c. If, on the other hand, the brodéces were ascribed to the grammarian 
Dicaearchus of Lacedaemon, a pupil of Aristarchus, this would bring us to about 
140 B.C, 

2 11. 256. 
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had been denied to his uncle. The surprise which has been 
expressed by some modern writers appears unnecessary; the 
composition of Philocles was probably good, and it has never 
been held that the judges of such prizes were infallible. 

§ 16. The name of an actor, once famous in the chief part of The actor 
this play, is of interest also on more general grounds. Polus, a ee 
native of Aegina, is said to have been the pupil of another tragic 
actor, Archias of Thurii?. He flourished, then, in the middle or 
latter part of the 4th century B.C—only some 50 or 60 years 
after the death of Sophocles. Physically well-gifted, and of ver- 
satile grace, he was equally successful as Oedipus the King, and 
in the very different but not less difficult part of Oedipus at Co- 
lonus’®. Like the poet whose masterpieces he interpreted, he 
enjoyed a vigorous old age; and it is recorded that, at seventy, 
he acted ‘eight tragedies in four days’. In the Ziectra of 
Sophocles, an urn, supposed to contain the ashes of Orestes, is 
placed in the hands of his sister, who makes a lament over it. 
Polus once acted Electra not long after the death of his son. 
An urn, containing the youth’s ashes, was brought from the 
tomb ; the actor received it, and, on the scene, suffered a natural 
grief to have vehement course *. 


1 Plut. Dem. 28 rodrov 6é [Archias] Oovdpiov dvTa rw yéver Abyos exer Tpaywolas 
bmoxpivecOat more, Kal Tov Aly.varnyv ILwdov, Tov brepBardvTa tH Téxvy 
mdvras, éxelvov yevérOar pabnrnv icropotow.—Schaefer (Dem. wu. 5. Zeit, 1. 219 f.) 
and A. Miiller (Gr. Bihnenalterthiimer, p. 186, n. 3) distinguish this Polus from 
an elder, whom they place in the time of Socrates. They seem mistaken. In Plut. 
mepl pidrtas, fr. 16 (p. 833 ed. Wyttenbach), Socrates is quoted, and then Polus is 
mentioned; but not as contemporary with Socrates. As to Lucian calling Polus 
6 Zouvie’s, see below, note 4. 

2 Stobaeus Plorz/, p. 522 (XCVII. 28), in an extract from the mporperrixal 
Omiriae of Arrian: 7} odx dpds bre ox eUpwvdrepoy ode Hdtov 6 Il@dos Tov TUpavvov 
Oldiroda vrexpivero 7} Tov emi Kodtwv@ adyrqv kal mrwxov; (otdé Hd:ov is Gaisford’s 
emendation of ovdév &’ wy.) 

3 Plut. Aor. 785 Cc UGdov dé rov rpaywddov ’Eparocbévys Kal Piddxopos toropotow 
€Bdounkovra ern yeyevnuevoy dxrd Tparywolas év rérrapsw nuépass diaryewvloacBat MLK pov 
éumpooOev THs TehEUTTS. 

4 Aulus Gellius 7. 5 Histrio in terra Graecia fuit fama celebri qui gestus et 
yocis claritudine ceteris antestabat....Polus lugubri habitu Electrae indutus ossa 
atque urnam a sepulcro tulit filii, et quasi Orestis amplexus opplevit omnia non 
simulacris neque imitamentis sed luctu atque lamentis veris et spirantibus. 

Lucian /upp. Tragoed. § 3 odx 6p0...€’ bry TlOdos H ’Apiorddnuos dvi Adds 
hui dvarépnvas. Id. Menippus § 16 (on the contrast between the life of actors 


Signific- 
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the story. 
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Little as such an incident may accord with modern feeling or 
taste, it is at least of very clear significance in relation to the 
tone of the Attic stage as it existed for a generation whose 
grandfathers were contemporary with Sophocles. Whether the 
story was true or not, it must have been conceived as possible. 
And, this being so, nothing could better show the error of sup- 
posing that the old Greek acting of tragedy was statuesque in 
a cold or rigid sense,—in a sense excluding declamation and 
movement suitable to the passions which the words expressed. 
Play of feature, indeed, was excluded by the use of masks; but 
this very fact would have increased the need for appropriate 
gesture. The simple grouping—as recent revivals have helped 
us to feel—must have constantly had a plastic beauty rarely 
seen on our more crowded stage’; but it is inconceivable, and 
the story just noticed affords some direct ground for denying, 
that this result was obtained at any sacrifice of life and truth in 
the portrayal of emotion. Demosthenes tells us that some of 
the inferior tragedians of his time were called ‘ranters’? It 
might be said, of course, that this indicates a popular preference 
for an undemonstrative style. But it might with more force be 
replied that ‘ranting’ is not a fault which a coldly ‘statuesque’ 
tradition would have generated. 
on and off the stage) #6y d¢ wépas exovros rod Spduaros, amoducduevos Exacros avrwv 
Tiy Xpvoomacrov éxelyyy éoOjra Kal 7d mpoowwelov amoGéuevos Kal KaraBds dad 
Toy éuBarwv mévns Kat Tamewds meprépxerat, odKér’ “Ayauéuvwy 6 ’Atpéws ovde 
Kpéwy 6 Mevouxéws, adda IWodos XapexAdovs Lovvreds dvomatdmevos F# 
Ddrupos Oeoyelrovos Mapaddvios. [‘Polus, son of Charicles, of Sunium,’ is not 
inconsistent with roy Alywrnvy in Plut. Dem. 28, for the great actor may have 


been a native of Aegina who was afterwards enrolled in the Attic deme of Sunium.] 
Id. De mercede conduct. § 5 rots tpaycKots broxpirats...of éml wey tis oKnvys ’Aya- 
béuvev Exaoros abrav 7) Kpéwv 9 abrds ‘Hpaxdfs elow, ew dé Iddos Ff ’Aptorddnuos, 
dmobéuevor Ta mpogwrela, yiryvovrat. 

The Aristodemus coupled by Lucian with Polus is the actor mentioned by 
Aeschines and Demosthenes; the latter specially notices that he and Theodorus had 
both often acted the Antigone of Sophocles (or. 19. § 246): Satyrus is the comic actor 
mentioned by the same orators (Aeschin. 2. § 156, Dem. or. 19. § 193). Thus we 
see how, in later Greek literature, Polus had become one of a small group of names 
typical of the best histrionic art of the classical age. 

+ On the sense in which a ‘plastic’ character is common to Greek Sculpture, 
Tragedy, and Oratory, cp. my Attic Orators, vol. I. pp. xcviii—ciii. 

> Dem. or. 18. § 262 sucPwoas abrov Tots Bapvorévors émcxadouuevors éxelvors 
dmoxpirats, Diy kal ZwKpare, érpiraywrlorecs, 
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§ 17. The story of Oedipus was one of a few subjects which Other 
the Greek dramatists never tired of handling. Some eight or Pi8’s 
nine tragedies, entitled Oedipus, are known by the names of subject. 
their authors, and by nothing else’. Plato, the poet of the Old 
Comedy, wrote a Laius, which was perhaps a parody of the 
Aeschylean play; and the Middle Comedy was indebted to 
Eubulus for an Oedipus from which a few verses are left—a 
travesty of the curse pronounced upon the unknown criminal’. 
Julius Caesar, like the younger Pitt, was a precocious dramatist, 
and Oedipus was his theme®*. The self-blinded Oedipus was a 
part which Nero loved to act*, and the last public recitation 
which he ever gave, we are told, was in this character. The 
Greek verse at which he stopped is on record: whose it was, we 
know not’. Of all the Greek versions, not one remains by which 
to gauge the excellence of Sophocles. But the literatures of 
other languages make some amends. 

Nothing can better illustrate the distinctive qualities of the 
Sophoclean Oedipus than to compare it with the treatment of 
the same theme by Seneca, Corneille, Dryden and Voltaire. So 
far as the last three are concerned, the comparison has a’larger 


1 An Oldlaous by the Carcinus whom Aristophanes ridicules is quoted by Arist. 
Rhet. 5. 16. 11. Xenocles is said to have been victorious, with a series of plays 
including an Oldtrovs, against Euripides, one of whose pieces on that occasion was 
the 7voades, probably in 415 B.c. An Oldlrovs is also ascribed to Achaeus (Nauck 
Trag. fr. p. 584), Theodectes (p. 623), and, more doubtfully, to Diogenes of Sinope 
(p. 627); also by Suidas to Philocles, and to each of two poets named Nicomachus 
{one of Athens, the other of the Troad). 

2 Meineke Com. Frag. pp. 231 (Plato), Eubulus (451). Of the latter’s five 
verses, the last three are—déorts 6’ ém) detrvov 7} pldov tw’ 7 Eevov | kadéoas erecta 
ovpBoras émpdéaro, | puyas yévorro pydév olkobev aBuv. It seems quite possible, 
as has been suggested, that Eubulus was parodying verses from the Oedipus of 
Euripides. 

3 Sueton. ZZ. Caes. 56 Feruntur et a puero et ab adulescentulo quaedam scripta, 
ut laudes Herculis, tragoedia Oedipus. 

4 Sueton. evo 21 Tragoedias quoque cantavit personatus. Inter cetera cantavit 
‘Canacen parturientem, Orestem matricidam, Oedipodem excaecatum, Herculem 
insanum. 

5 7. 46 Observatum etiam fuerat novissimam fabulam cantasse eum [Neronem] 
publice Oedip~um exsulem, atque in hoc desisse versu, olkrpis Oavely mw? dvuryé 
abyyauos tarip. Dio Cassius (63. 28) also quotes the verse as one on which Nero’s 
mind dwelt: 70 émos éxeivo cuvexds évevdet. 
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value. The differences between the spirit of the best Greek 
Tragedy and that of modern drama are not easily expressed in 
formulas, but can be made clearer by a particular example. 
Perhaps the literature of drama hardly affords any example so 
apposite for this purpose as the story of Oedipus. . 

§ 18. Seneca has followed, and sometimes paraphrased, 
Sophocles with sufficient fidelity to heighten the contrast be- 
tween the original and the rhetorical transcript. For the com- 
parative student of drama, however, the Roman piece is by no 
means devoid of instruction or of interest. Seneca’s plot diverges 
from that of Sophocles in three main points, (i) Teiresias does 
not intuitively know the murderer of Laitus. When his aid is 
invoked by Oedipus, he has recourse to the arts of divination. 
Manto, the daughter of the blind seer, reports the signs to 
him, and he declares that neither voice of birds nor inspection of 
victims can reveal the name. Laius himself must be called up 
from the shades. In a grove near Thebes, Teiresias performs 
the awful rites which evoke the dead; the ghastly shape of 
Laius rises— 


Stetit per artus sanguine effuso horridus— 


and denounces his son. This scene is related to Oedipus by 
Creon in a long and highly-wrought speech (§30—658). Here, 
as in the earlier scene with Manto (303—402), copious use is 
made of detail from Roman augural lore, as well as of the 
Nekyia in the eleventh book of the Odyssey-—suggesting a 
contrast with the lightness of touch which marks that passage of 
the Sophoclean Aztigone (998—1011) where Teiresias describes 
the failure of his appeal to augury. There, the technical signs 
are briefly but vividly indicated; in Seneca, the erudition is. 
heavy and obtrusive. 

(ii) After the discovery of the parricide and the incest, and 
when Oedipus has now blinded himself, Iocasta meets and thus. 
accosts him :— 


Quid te vocem? 
Natumne? dubitas? natus es, natum pudet. 
Invite, loquere, nate: quo avertis caput 
Vacuosque vultus? 
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Oecd. Quis frui et tenebris vetat ? 
Quis reddit oculos? matris, heu, matris sonus. 
Perdidimus operam. Congredi fas amplius 
Haud est. Nefandos dividat vastum mare... 


Iocasta presently kills herself on the stage. Here, at least, 
Seneca has the advantage of Euripides, whose Iocasta speaks 
the prologue of the Phoenissae, and coldly recites the horrors of 
her past life,—adding that Oedipus has been imprisoned by his 
sons, ‘in order that his fate might be forgotten—for it needs 
much art to hide it’’» The Iocasta of Sophocles rushes from the 
scene, not to re-appear, at the moment when she finds Oedipus 
resolved to unbare that truth of which she herself is already cer- 
tain, and leaves the terrible cry thrilling in our ears— 

iov, ov, SvaTnve’ TodTO yap a éxw 

povov Tpocetreiv, aXXo 8 ovtrol totepov. 

In the truth and power of this touch, Sophocles is alone. 
Neither Seneca, nor any later dramatist, has managed this 
situation so as to express with a similar union of delicacy and 
strength the desperate anguish of a woman whom fate has 
condemned to unconscious crime. 

(iii) Seneca had no ‘Oedipus at Colonus’ in view. He was 
free to disregard that part of the legend according to which 
Oedipus was expelled from Thebes by Eteocles and Polyneices, 
and can therefore close his play by making Oedipus go forth 
into voluntary exile :— 

Mortifera mecum vitia terrarum extraho. 
Violenta fata et horridus morbi tremor 
Maciesque et atra pestis et tabidus dolor 
Mecum ite, mecum: ducibus his uti libet. 


§ 19. The closeness with which Seneca has studied Sophocles 


can be judged from several passages*. It is instructive to notice Sophocles. 


that, while Seneca has invented rhetorical ornament (as in the 


1 Eur. Phoen. 64 iv’ duyhpwr rixn | yévotro, rod\dav deouévn copisudrwy. 

2 Such are, the scene in which Oedipus upbraids Creon (Sen. 678—708, cp. Soph, 
532—630); the questioning of Iocasta by Oedipus (Sen. 773—783, cp. Soph. 740— 
753); the scene with the messenger from Corinth, and the final discovery (Sen. 783—- 
881. Cp. Soph. 955—1185). 

C2 
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opening dialogue, 1—105, and the Nekyia, 530—568), he has not 
known how to vary the natural development of the action. Hehas 
compressed the incidents of Sophocles into the smallest compass; 
and hence, notwithstanding the rhetorical episodes, the whole 
play consists only of 1060 lines, and would not have occupied 
more than an hour and a half in representation. Seneca is 
thus a negative witness to the mastery shown by the artist who 
could construct such a drama as the Oedipus Tyrannus with 
such materials. The modern dramatists, as we shall see, teach 
the same lesson in a more positive form. Walter Scott’s estimate 
of Seneca’s Oedifus needs modification, but is just in the main. 
‘Though devoid of fancy and of genius,’ he says, it ‘displays the 
masculine eloquence and high moral sentiment of its author; 
and if it does not interest us in the scene of fiction, it often 
compels us to turn our thoughts inward, and to study our own 
hearts.’ Seneca’s fault, however, so far as the plot is concerned, 
seems less that he fails to interest, than that, by introducing the 
necromantic machinery, and by obliterating the finer moral traits 
of his Greek original, he has rendered the interest rather ‘ sensa- 
tional’ than properly dramatic’. 

§ 20. The Oedipe of Corneille was produced at Paris in 1657, 
After an interval which followed the unfavourable reception of his 
Pertharite in 1653, it was with the Oedipe that Corneille returned 
to the theatre, at the instance of his patron, Nicolas Fouquet, to 
whom it is dedicated. It is immaterial for our purpose that this 
play is far from exhibiting Corneille at his best; nor need we 
here inquire what precise rank is to be assigned to it among his 
less successful works. For the student of Sophocles, it has the 
permanent interest of showing how the subject of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus was adapted to the modern stage by a typical artist of 
the French classical school. The severely simple theme of Sopho- 
cles, with its natural elements of pity and terror, is found too 
meagre by the modern dramatist. He cannot trust to that 


1 A small trait may be noticed as amusingly characteristic of the Roman poet of 
the Empire. The Laius of Sophocles goes to Delphi fa6s—with only four at- 
tendants (752). Seneca makes Laius set owt with the proper retinue of a king ;—but 
most of them lose their way. lures fefellit error ancipitis viae: Paucos fidelis 
curribus tunxit labor, 
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alone ; he feels that he needs some further source of variety and 
relief. To supply this, he interweaves an underplot of secondary 
persons—‘ the happy episode of the loves of Theseus and Dircé, 
Theseus is the king of Athens; Dircé is a daughter of the 
deceased Latus. 

The drama opens with a love-scene, in which Theseus is 
urging Dircé not to banish him from her presence at 
Thebes :— 


N’écoutez plus, madame, une pitié cruelle, 
Qui d’un fidéle amant vous feroit un rebelle... 


To the end, the fortunes of this pair divide our attention 
with those of Oedipus and Iocasta. Corneille does not bring 
Teiresias on the scene; but Nérine, ‘lady of honour to Iocasta, 
relates how the seer has called forth the shade of Laius. The 
ghost does not (as with Seneca) denounce Oedipus, but declares 
that the woes of Thebes shall cease only ‘when the blood of 
Laius shall have done its duty.’ The discovery is brought about 
nearly as in. Sophocles, though the management of the process is 
inferior in a marked degree. The herdsman of Latus—whom 
Corneille, like Dryden and Voltaire, names Phorbas, after 
Seneca’s example—kills himself on the stage ; Iocasta, snatching 
the poniard from him, plunges it in her own breast. Oedipus 
blinds himself. No sooner have the gory drops flowed from his 
eyes, than the pest which is ravaging Thebes ceases: the mes- 
sage of the spirit is fulfilled :—‘the blood of Laius has done its 
duty.’ Theseus and Dircé, we understand, are made happy. 

The chief character, as drawn by Corneille, shows how an 
artificial stoicism can destroy tragic pathos. The Oedipus of 
Corneille is an idealised French king of the seventeenth century 
—one of those monarchs concerning whom Dirce says, 


Le peuple est trop heureux quand il meurt pour ses rois; 


he learns the worst with a lofty serenity ; and his first thought is 
to administer a stately rebuke to the persons whose misdirected 
forethought had saved him from perishing in infancy :— 


Voyez ot m’a plongé votre fausse prudence. 


Dircé admires his impassive fortitude :— 
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La surprenante horreur de cet accablement 
Ne cofite 4 sa grande 4me aucun égarement. 


Contrast with this the life-like and terrible power of the 
delineation in Sophocles, from the moment, when the cry 
of despair bursts from the lips of Oedipus (1182), to the 
end, 


§ 21. Twenty-two years after Corneille, Dryden essayed the 
same theme. His view was that his French predecessor had 
failed through not rendering the character of Oedipus more 
noble and attractive. On the other hand, he follows Corneille 
in the essential point of introducing an underpiot. Dryden’s 
Eurydicé answers to Corneille’s Dircé, being, like her, the 
daughter of Laius. Corneille’s Theseus is replaced by Adrastus, 
king of Argos,—a personage less likely, in Dryden’s opinion, to 
eclipse Oedipus. When the play opens, Oedipus is absent from 
Thebes, and engaged in war with Argos. Meanwhile plots are 
being laid against his throne by Creon—a hunch-backed villain 
who makes love to Eurydicé, and is rejected by her much as 
Shakspeare’s Richard, Duke of Gloster—who has obviously 
suggested some traits—is repulsed by the Lady Ann. Pre- 
sently Oedipus returns, bringing the captive Adrastus, whom 
he chivalrously sets free to woo Eurydicé. From this point, the 
piece follows the general-lines of Sophocles, so far as the dis- 
covery is concerned. Oedipus is denounced, however, not by 
Teiresias, but, as in Seneca, by the ghost,—which Dryden, unlike 
Seneca, brings on the stage. 

It is singular that Dryden should have committed the same 
mistake which he perceived so clearly in Corneille. Eurydicé 
and Adrastus are less tiresome than Dircé and Theseus, but 
their effect is the same. The underplot spoils the main plot. 
The tragic climax is the death of Eurydicé, who is stabbed by 
Creon. Creon and Adrastus next kill each other; then Iocasta 
slays herself and her children; and finally Oedipus throws him- 
self from an upper window of the palace. ‘Sophocles,’ says 
Dryden, ‘is admirable everywhere; and therefore we have fol- 
lowed him as close as we possibly could.’ In a limited verbal 
sense, this is true. There are several scenes, or parts of scenes, in 
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which Dryden has almost transcribed Sophocles’. But the dif- 
ference of general result is complete. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
does perfectly that which Tragedy, according to Aristotle, ought 
to do. It effects, by pity and terror, the ‘purgation’ of such 
feelings ; that is, it separates them from the alloy of mean acci- 
dent, and exercises them, in their pure essence, on great objects 
—here, on the primary instincts of natural affection. In relation 
to pity and terror, Tragedy should be as the purgatorial fire,— 


exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aetherium sensum atque aural simplicis ignem. 


Now, Dryden’s play first divides our sympathy between 
the fate of Eurydicé and that of Oedipus; next, it involves it 
with feelings of a different order,—loathing for the villainy of 
Creon, and disgust at the wholesale butchery of the end. In- 
stead of ‘purging’ pity and terror, it stupefies them; and the 
contrast is the more instructive because the textual debt of 
Dryden to Sophocles has been so large. 

It is right to add that, while the best parts of the play—the 
first and third acts—are wholly Dryden’s, in the rest. he was 
assisted by an inferior hand%» And, among the places where 
Dryden’s genius flashes through, it is interesting to remark one 
in which he has invented a really Greek touch,—not in the 
manner of Sophocles, certainly, yet such as might occur in 
Euripides. Oedipus is pronouncing the curse on the unknown 
murderer :— 


But for the murderer’s self, unfound by man, 

Find him, ye powers celestial and infernal! 

And the same fate, or worse than Laius met, 

Let be his lot: his children be accurst ; 

His wife and kindred, all of his, be cursed! 
Both Priests. Confirm it, heaven! 


1 As in the scene with the suppliants (Act 1. Sc. i.); that between Oedipus and 
Tocasta (Act 111. Sc. i.); and that between Oedipus and Aegeon (the messenger from 
Corinth, Act Iv. Sc. i.). 

2 ‘What Sophocles could undertake alone, Our poets found a work for more than 
one’ (Epilogue). Lee must be held accountable for the worst rant of Acts rv. and 
v.; but we are not concerned here with the details of execution, either in its merits or 
in its defects. 
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Enter Jocasta, attended by Women. 


Joc. At your devotions? Heaven succeed your wishes ; 
And bring the effect of these your pious prayers 
On you, and me, and all. 
Pr. Avert this omen, heaven! 
Oedip. O fatal sound! unfortunate Jocasta! 
What hast thou said? an ill hour hast thou chosen 
For these foreboding words! why, we were cursing! 
Joc. Then may that curse fall only where you laid it. 
Oedi~. Speak no more! 
For all thou say’st is ominous: we were cursing ; 
And that dire imprecation hast thou fasten’d 
On Thebes, and thee, and me, and all of us. 


§ 22. More than either Dryden or Corneille, Voltaire has 
treated this subject in the spirit of the antique. His Oedipe was 
composed when he was only nineteen. It was produced in 1718 
(when he was twenty-four), and played forty-six times consecu- 
tively—a proof, for those days, of marked success. In 1729, the 
piece having kept its place on the stage meanwhile, a new 
edition was published. It is not merely a remarkable work for | 
so young a man; its intrinsic merit, notwithstanding obvious 
defects, is, I venture to think, much greater than has usually 
been recognised. The distinctive ‘note’ of the modern versions 
—the underplot—is there, no doubt; but, unlike Corneille and 
Dryden, Voltaire has not allowed it to overshadow the main 
action. 

The hero Philoctetes revisits Thebes, after a long absence, 
to find Oedipus reigning in the seat of Laius. The Thebans 
are vexed by pestilence, and are fain to find a victim for the 
angry god; Philoctetes was known to have been the foe of 
the’ late king, and is now accused of his murder. Iocasta had 
been betrothed to Philoctetes in youth, and loves him still. She 
urges him to fly, but he resolves to remain and confront the false 


charge. At this moment, the seer Teiresias denounces Oedipus 


as the criminal. Philoctetes generously protests his belief in the 


king’s innocence ; and from this point (the end of the third Act) 
appears no more, 
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Thenceforth, the plot is mainly that of Sophocles. The first 
scene of the fourth Act, in which Iocasta and Oedipus inform 
each other of the past, is modelled on Oed. Tyr. 698—862, with 
some characteristic differences. Thus, in Sophocles, the first 
doubt of Oedipus as to his parentage springs from a taunt 
_uttered at a feast (779). Here is Voltaire’s substitute for that 
incident (the scene, of course, being Corinth) :— 


Un jour, ce jour affreux, présent & ma pensée, 
Jette encor la terreur dans mon Ame glacée; 
Pour la premiére fois, par un don solennel, 

- Mes mains, jeunes encore, enrichissaient |’autel : 
Du temple tout-a-coup les combles s’entr’ouvrirent ; 
De traits affreux de sang les marbres se couvrirent ; 
De lautel, ébranlé par de longs tremblemens, 
Une invisible main repoussait mes présens ; 

Et les vents, au milieu de la foudre éclatante, 
Portérent jusqu’a moi cette voix effrayante : 

“Ne viens plus des lieux saints souiller la pureté; 

“Du nombre des vivans les dieux t’ont rejeté; 

“Tls ne regoivent point tes offrandes impies ; 

“Va porter tes présens aux autels des Furies; 

“Conjure leurs serpens préts a te déchirer ; 

“Va, ce sont 1a les dieux que tu dois implorer.” 


This is powerful in its way. But where Voltaire has introduced 
a prodigy—the supernatural voice heard amid lightnings— 
Sophocles was content to draw from common life, and to mark 
how a random word could sink into the mind with an effect 
as terrible as that of any portent. Voltaire has managed the 
final situation on Corneille’s plan, but with infinitely better 
effect. The High Priest announces that Oedipus has blinded 
himself, thereby appeasing the gods; and the play closes with 
the death of Iocasta: 


IOCASTE. 


O mon fils! hélas! dirai-je mon époux? 
O des noms les plus chers assemblage effroyable! 
Il est done mort? 


Voltaire’s 
criticisms. 
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LE GRAND PRETRE. 


I] vit, et le sort qui l’accable 
Des morts et des vivans semble le séparer’ ; 
Il s’est privé du jour avant que d’expirer. 
Je Vai vu dans ses yeux enfoncer cette épée, 
Qui du sang de son pére avait été trempée ; 
Il a rempli son sort, et ce moment fatal 
Du salut des Thébains est le premier signal. 
Tel est ordre du ciel, dont la fureur se lasse ; 
Comme il veut, aux mortels il fait justice ou grace; 
Ses traits sont épuisés sur ce malheureux fils: 
Vivez, il vous pardonne. 

LOCASTE. 
Et moi je me punis. (Ze se frappe.) 

Par un pouvoir affreux réservée 4 l’inceste, 
La mort est le seul bien, le seul dieu qui me reste. 
Laius, regois mon sang, je te suis chez les morts: 
J'ai vécu vertueuse, et je meurs sans remords. 


LE CHOEUR. 


O malheureuse reine! 6 destin que j’abhorre! 


IOCASTE. 
Ne plaignez que mon fils, puisqu’il respire encore. 
Prétres, et vous Thébains qui fiites mes sujets, 
Honorez mon bficher, et songez & jamais 
Qu’au milieu des horreurs du destin qui m’opprime 
J’ai fait rougir les dieux qui m’ont forcée au crime. 


§ 23. Voltaire was conscious of the objections to his own 
episode of Philoctetes; no one, indeed, could have criticised it 
with more wit or force. ‘Philoctetes seems to have visited 
Thebes only for the purpose of being accused’: not a word is 
said of him after the third Act, and the catastrophe is absolutely 


1 Voltaire borrowed this verse from Corneille,—‘parce qu’ayant précisément la 
méme chose 4 dire,...il m’était impossible de ’exprimer mieux’; and Corneille was 
himself translating Seneca’s ‘nec vivis mixtus, nec sepultis.’ Voltaire was perhaps 
unconscious that the ground which he assigns here was exactly that on which the 
repetition of passages in the Greek orators was defended—viz. that 7d kad@s elredy 
drat mepylyverat, dis dé otk évdéxerar (Theon, mpoyumrvdopara 1: see my Attic 
Orators, vol. 1. p. xxii). 
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independent of him. In a letter to the Jesuit Porée, with whom 
he had read the classics, Voltaire apologises for Philoctetes by 
saying that the Parisian actors would not hear of an Oedipus 
with no love in it; ‘I spoiled my piece,’ he says, ‘to please 
them.’ 

But it is certain, from what he says more than once else- 
where, that he regarded some underplot as a necessity. His 
remarks on this point are worth noting, because they touch an 
essential difference between the old Greek view of drama and 
that which has prevailed on our stage. ‘The subject (Oedipus) 
did not, in itself, furnish me with matter for the first three Acts; 
indeed, it scarcely gave me enough for the last two. Those who 
know the theatre—that is, who are as much alive to the difficulties 
as to the defects of composition—will agree with what I say, 
‘In strictness, the play of Oedipus ought to end with the first 
Act. Oecdipus is one of those ancient subjects ‘which afford 
only one scene each, or two at most—not an entire tragedy.’ 
In short, to demand a modern drama on the simple story of 
Oedipus was like setting one to make bricks without straw, 
Corneille found himself constrained to add the episode of 
Theseus and Dircé; Dryden introduced Adrastus and Eurydicé’. 


1 ©All we could gather out of Corneille,’ says Dryden, ‘was that an episode must 
be, but not his way.’ Dryden seems to have felt, however, that it was demanded 
rather by convention than by artistic necessity. The following passage is interest- 
ing as an indication that his instinct was better than his practice:—‘The Athenian 
theatre (whether more perfect than ours, is not now disputed), had a perfection 
differing from ours. You see there in every act a single scene, (or two at most), 
which manage the business of the play; and after that succeeds the chorus, which 
commonly takes up more time in singing, than there has been employed in speaking. 
The principal person appears almost constantly through the play; but the inferior 
parts seldom above once in the whole tragedy. The conduct of our stage is much 
more difficult, where we are obliged never to lose any considerable character, which 
we have once presented.’ [Voltaire’s Philoctetes broke this rule.] ‘Custom likewise 
has obtained, that we must form an underplot of second persons, which must be 
depending on the first ; and their bye-walks must be like those in a labyrinth, which 
all of them lead into the great parterre; or like so many several lodging chambers, 
which have their outlets into the same gallery. Perhaps, after all, if we could think 
so, the ancient method, as it is the easiest, is also the most natural and the best. For 
variety, as it is managed, is too often subject to breed distraction; and while we 
would please too many ways, for want of art in the conduct, we please in none.’ 


(Preface to Oedipus.) 
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$ 24. Now, why could Sophocles dispense with any such ad- 
dition, and yet produce a drama incomparably more powerful? 
The masterly art of Sophocles in the structure and development 
of the plot has already been examined, and is properly the first 
attribute of his work which claims attention. But this is not the 
only, or the principal, source to which the Oedipus Tyrannus 
owes its greatness; the deeper cause is, that Sophocles, in the 
spirit of Greek Tragedy, has known how to make the story of 
Oedipus an ideal study of character and passion. Corneille, 
Dryden, Voltaire—each in his own way—were thinking, ‘How 
am I to keep the audience amused? Will they not find this 
horrible story of Oedipus rather too painful and monotonous ? 
Will they not desire something lighter and pleasanter—some 
love-making, for instance, or some intrigue?’ ‘What an insipid 
part would Iocasta have played,’ exclaims Voltaire, ‘had she not 
retained at least the memory of a lawful attachment, and trembled 
for the existence of a man whom she had once loved!’ There is 
the secret frankly told. 

Sophocles, on the other hand, concentrates the attention of the 
audience on the destiny of Oedipus and Iocasta. The spectators 
are enchained by the feelings which this destiny moves at each 
step in its course. They are made to see into the depths of two 
human souls. It is no more possible for them to crave minor 
distractions than it would, be for our eyes or thoughts to wander, 
if we were watching, without the power of arresting, a man who 
was moving blindfold towards a precipice. The interest by 
which Sophocles holds us is continuous and intense; but it is 
not monotonous, because alternations of fear lead up to the 
worst ; the exciting causes of pity and terror are not unworthy 
or merely repulsive, for the spectacle offered is that of a noble 
and innocent nature, a victim to unknown and terrible forces 
which must be counted among the permanent conditions of life, 
since the best of mankind can never be sure of escaping them. 
When the worst has befallen, tzex Sophocles knows how to 
relieve the strain; but it is a relief of another order from that 
which Corneille affords by the prospect of Theseus being made 
happy with Dircé. It is drawn from the natural sources of the 
tragedy itself; the blind king hears the voices of his children. 
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§ 25. A comparison may fitly close with a glance at two References 
points in which the modern dramas illustrate Sophocles, and aoe 
which have more than the meaning of details. Dryden has Tistnee 
represented Oedipus and Iocasta as haunted, from the first, by 
a mysterious instinct of their true relationship. Thus she says 
to him :— 

When you chid, methought 
A mother’s love start’ up in your defence, 
And bade me not be angry. Be not you; 
For I love Laius still, as wives should love, 
But you more tenderly, as part of me”. 


Voltaire has the same thought (Act I. Se. ii.), where Iocasta 
is speaking of her marriage with Oedipus : 


je sentis dans mon 4me étonnée 
Des transports inconnus que je ne concus pas: 
Avec horreur enfin je me vis dans ses bras. 


There is a similar touch in Corneille. Oedipus is watching 
Dircé—whom he believes to be his step-daughter, but who is in 
fact his sister—with her lover Theseus (Act III. Sc. iv.): 


Je ne sais quelle horreur me trouble a leur aspect; 
Ma raison la repousse, et ne m’en peut défendre. 


Such blind warnings of nature are indeed fitted to make the 
spectator shudder ; but they increase the difficulty of explaining 
why the truth was not divined sooner; and they also tend to 
lessen the shock of the discovery. In other words, they may be 
poetical,—they may be even, in the abstract, tragic,—but they 
are not, for this situation, dramatic; and it is due to the art of 
Sophocles to observe that he has nowhere admitted any hint of 
this kind. 

§ 26. Next, it should be noticed that no one of the later The im- 
dramatists has been able to avoid leaving a certain element of im- ie 
probability in the story. We saw above that Aristotle alludes to iy ma- 


d 
the presence of such an element, not in the plot itself, but in the me oe 


moderns. 
1 =‘started,’ as again in this scene: ‘Nature herself start back when thou wert 


born.’ 
2 Act 1. Sc. i.: cp. what Oedipus says in Act II. Se. i. 
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supposed antecedents. It consists in the presumed ignorance of 
Oedipus and locasta regarding facts with which they ought to 
have been familiar. Sophocles tacitly accepts this condition, 
and, by doing so, minimizes its prominence; so much so, that it 
may be doubted whether many readers or spectators of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus would think of it, if their attention had not 
been drawn to it previously. Seneca has not attempted to im- 
prove on that example. But the moderns have sought various 
ways of evading a critical censure which they foresaw; and it is 
instructive to consider the result. The Oedipus of Corneille 
knows that Laius was said to have been killed by robbers; he 
also knows the place and the date. Further, he distinctly re- 
members that, at the same place and at the same date, he himself 
had slain three wayfarers. Strange to say, however, it never 
occurs to him that these wayfarers could possibly have been 
Laius and his attendants. He mildly suggests to Iocasta that 
they may have been ¢he robbers (Act I. Sc. i.); though, as appears 
from the circumstances which he himself afterwards relates 
(Act Iv. Sc. iv.), he had not the slightest ground for such a sup- 
position. This device cannot be deemed an improvement on 
Sophocles, Dryden’s expedient is simpler :— 


Tell me, Thebans, 
How Laius fell; for a confused report 
Pass’d through my ears, when first I took the crown; 
But full of hurry, like a morning dream, 
Lt vanish'd in the business of the dcy. 


That only serves to show us that the) dramatist has an uneasy 
conscience. Voltaire’s method is subtler. Oedipus thus excuses 
himself for having to question Iocasta concerning the death 
of Laius :— 


Madame, jusquw’ici, respectani vos douleurs, 

Je n’ai point rappelé le sujet de vos pleurs; 
Et de vos seuls périls chaque jour alarmée 
Mon ame a d’autres soins semblait étre termée. 


But, as the author admits, the king ought not to have been 
so long deterred, by the fear of displeasing his wife, from inform- 
ing himself as to the death of his predecessor: ‘this is to have 
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too much discretion and too little curiosity.’ Sophocles, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, ought to have suggested some explanation of 
the circumstance that Oedipus, on hearing how Laitus perished, 
does not at once recollect his own adventure in the narrow pass. 
The French poet seeks to explain it by hinting at a miraculous 
suspension of memory in Oedipus :— 


Et je ne concois pas par quel enchantement 
Joubliais jusquici ce grand événement ; 

La main des dieux sur moi si long-temps suspendue 
Semble dter le bandeau qu’ils mettaient sur ma vue. 


But this touch, though bold and not unhappy, must be classed 
with the transparent artifices of the stage. The true answer to 
the criticisms on this score which Voltaire directs against Sopho- 
cles, Corneille, and himself is contained in a remark of his own, 
that a certain amount of improbability is inherent in the story 
of Oedipus’. If that improbability is excluded at one point, 
it will appear at another. This being so, it is not difficult to 
choose between the frank treatment of the material by Sophocles, 
and the ingenious but ineffectual compromises of later art. 


§ 27. The recent revivals of Greek plays have had their great Revivals 
reward in proving how powerfully the best Greek Tragedy can Be 
appeal to modern audiences. Those who are furthest from being 
surprised by the result will be among the first to allow that the 
demonstration was needed. The tendency of modern study had 
been too much to fix attention on external contrasts between the 
old Greek theatre and our own. Nor was an adequate corrective 
of this tendency supplied by the manner in which the plays have 
usually been studied; a manner more favourable to a minute 
appreciation of the text than to apprehension of the play as 
a work of art. The form had been understood better than the 
spirit. A vague feeling might sometimes be perceived that the 
effectiveness of the old Greek dramas, as such, had depended 
essentially on the manners and beliefs of the people for. whom 


1 In the fifth letter to M. de Genonville:—‘Il est vrai qu’il y a des sujets de 
tragédie ott l’on est tellement géné par la bizarrerie des ¢vénemens, qu'il est pres- 
qu’impossible de réduire l’exposition de sa piece a ce point de sagesse et de vrai- 
semblance. Je crois, pour mon bonheur, que le sujet d’CEdipe est de ce genre.’ 


The 
Oedipus 
Tyrannus 
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they were written, and that a successful Sophocles presupposed 
a Periclean'Athens. Some wonderment appeared to greet the 
discovery that a masterpiece of Aeschylus, when acted, could 
move the men and women of to-day. Now that this truth has 
been so profoundly impressed on the most cultivated audiences 
which England or America could furnish,—in Germany and 
France it had been less unfamiliar,—it is not too much to say 
that a new life has been breathed into the modern study of the 
Greek drama. 


§ 28. Recent representations of the Oedipus Tyrannus have 
a peculiar significance, which claims notice here. The incestuous 


—a crucial relationship—the entrance of Oedipus with bleeding eyes—these 


experi- 
ment. 


The result 
at 
Harvard. 


are incidents than which none could be imagined more fitted to 
revolt a modern audience. Neither Corneille nor Voltaire had 
the courage to bring the self-blinded king on the stage; his deed 
is related by others. Voltaire, indeed, suggested’ that the spec- 
tacle might be rendered supportable by a skilful disposition of 
lights,—Oedipus, with his gore-stained face, being kept in the 
dim back-ground, and his passion being expressed by action 
rather than declamation, while the scene should resound with the 
cries of Iocasta and the laments of the Thebans. Dryden dared 
what the others declined; but his play was soon pronounced 
impossible for the theatre. Scott quotes a contemporary witness 
to the effect that, when Dryden’s Oedipus was revived about the 
year 1790, ‘the audience were unable to support it to an end; 
the boxes being all emptied before the third act was concluded,’ 


§ 29. In May, 1881, after seven months of preparation, the 
Oedipus Tyrannus was acted in the original Greek by members 
of Harvard University. Archaeology, scholarship, and art had 
conspired to make the presentation perfect in every detail; and 
the admirable record of the performance which has been published 
has a permanent value for every student of Sophocles*. Refer- 


1 In one of his notes on Corneille’s Preface to the Oedife (Oeuvres de Corneille, 
vol. VII. p. 262, ed. 1817). 

2 An Account of the Harvard Greek Play. By Henry Norman. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co., 1882. The account is illustrated by r5 photographs of 
characters and groups, and is dedicated by the Author (who acted the part of Creon) 
to Professor J. W. White. See Appendix, p. 201. 
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ences to it will be found in the following commentary. But it is 
the impression which the whole work made on the spectators of 
which we would speak here. Nothing of the original was altered 
or omitted; and at the last Oedipus was brought on the scene, 
‘his pale face marred with bloody stains. The performances 
were seen by about six thousand persons,—the Harvard theatre 
holding about a thousand at a time. As an English version was 
provided for those who needed it, it cannot be said that the lan- 
guage veiled what might else have offended. From first to last, 
these great audiences, thoroughly representative of the most 
cultivated and critical judgment, were held spell-bound. ‘The 
ethical situation was so overwhelming, that they listened with 
bated breath, and separated in silence.’ ‘The play is over. 
There is a moment’s silence, and then the theatre rings with 
applause. It seems inappropriate, however, and ceases almost 
as suddenly as it began. The play has left such a solemn 
impression that the usual customs seem unfitting, and the 
audience disperses quietly’’ There is the nineteenth century’s 
practical interpretation of Aristotle. This is Tragedy, ‘effect- 
ing, by means of pity and terror, the purgation of such feelings.’ 


§ 30. A few months later in the same year (1881), the Oedife Roi 
Oedipus Tyrannus was revived in a fairly close French transla- PAN 
tion at the Théatre Francais. When the version of Jules Frangais. 
Lacroix was played there in 1858, the part of Oedipus was 
filled by Geoffroy; but on this occasion an artist was available 
whose powers were even more congenial. Probably no actor 
of modern times has excelled M. Mounet-Sully in the union 
of all the qualities required for a living impersonation of the 
Sophoclean Oedipus in the entire series of moods and range 
of passions which the part comprises; as the great king, at 
once mighty and tender; the earnest and zealous champion of 
the State in the search for hidden guilt; the proud man startled 
by a charge which he indignantly repels, and embittered by the 
supposed treason of a friend; tortured by slowly increasing 
fears, alternating with moments of reassurance; stung to frenzy 
by the proof of his unspeakable wretchedness ; subdued to a 


1 Account of the Harvard Greek Play, pp. 36, 103. 
Fort.” d 
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calmer despair ; finally softened by the meeting with his young 
daughters. The scene between Oedipus and Iocasta (vv. 700 
—862) should be especially noticed as one in which the 
genius of Sophocles received the fullest justice from that of 
M. Mounet-Sully. In the words of a critic who has finely 
described the performance’*:— 


‘Every trait of the tragedian’s countenance is now a witness to the 
inward dread, always increasing upon him, as he relates his own adven- 
ture, and questions her for more minute details of the death of Laius. 
His voice sometimes sinks to a trembling gasp of apprehension, as the 
identity of the two events becomes more and more evident. He seems 
to be battling with fate.’ 


With a modern audience, the moment at which the self- 
blinded Oedipus comes forth is that which tests the power of the 
ancient dramatist; if, at that sight, repugnance overpowers 
compassion, the spell has been imperfect; if all other feelings 
are absorbed in the profound pathos of the situation, then 
Sophocles has triumphed. We have seen the issue of the ordeal 
in the case of the representation at Harvard. On the Paris . 
stage, the traditions of the French classical drama (represented 
on this point by Corneille and Voltaire) were apt to make the 
test peculiarly severe. It is the more significant that the moment 
is thus described in the excellent account which we have cited 
above :— 


‘Oedipus enters, and in the aspect of the man, his whole history is 
told. It is not the adjunct of the bleeding eyes which now most deeply 
stirs the spectators. It is the intensity of woe which is revealed in every 
movement of the altered features and of the tottering figure whose 
bearing had been so majestic, and the tone of the voice,—hoarse, yet 
articulate. The inward struggle is recognised in its necessary outward 
signs. ‘The strain on the audience might now become too great but for 
the relief of tenderness which almost immediately succeeds in the part- 
ing of Oedipus from his children. Often as pathetic farewells of a 
similar kind have been presented on the stage, seldom has any made an 
appeal so forcible.’ 


1 Saturday Review, Nov. 19, 1881. 
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In the presence of such testimonies, it can no longer be Conclu- 
deemed that the Tragedy of ancient Greece has lost its virtue °°" 
for the modern world. And, speaking merely as a student of 
Sophocles, I can bear witness that the representation of the 
Ajax at Cambridge (1882) was to me a new revelation of 
meaning and power. Of that performance, remarkable in so 
many aspects, I hope to say something in a later part of this 
edition. Here it must suffice to record a conviction that such 
revivals, apart from their literary and artistic interest, have also 
an educational value of the very highest order. 


MANUSCRIPTS, EDITIONS “AND 
COMMENTARIES. 


MSS. used. § 1. The manuscripts of the Oedipus Tyrannus which have been 
chiefly used in this edition are the following’. 


In the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Florence. 


L, cod. xxx1. 9, commonly known as the Laurentian Ms., first half 
of 11th century. 


In the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


, cod, 2712, 13th century. 

cod. 2787, ascribed to the 15th cent. (Catal. 11. 553). 
cod. 2884, ascribed to the 13th cent. (? 2d. 11. 565). 
Cod. 2715, Tsth cent, 


How p 


In the Biblioteca Marciana, Venice. 


V, cod. 468, late 13th century or early 14th. 
V’, cod. 616, probably of the r4th cent. 

V*, cod. 467, 14th cent. 

V*, cod. 472, 14th cent. 


In the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Cod. Laud. Misc. 99 (now Auct. F. 3. 25), late 14th century. 
Cod. Laud. 54, early 15th cent. 
Cod. Barocc. 66, 15th cent. 


In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Cod. R. 3. 31, mainly of the late 14th century, in parts perhaps of 
the early 15th. 
These mss. I have myself collated. 


The following are known to me in some cases by slighter personal 


1 There isno doubt that L belongs to the first half of the rith century, and none 
(I believe) that A is of the 13th. These are the two most important dates. In the 
case of several minor MSs., the tendency has probably been to regard them as some- 
what older than they really are. The dates indicated above for such Mss. are given 
on the best authority that I could find, but I do not pretend to vouch for their preci- 
sion, This is, in fact, of comparatively small moment, so long as we know the 
general limits of age. Excluding L and A, we may,say broadly that almost all other 
known ss. of Sophocles belong to the period 1300—1600 A.D. 
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inspection, but more largely from previous collations, especially from 
those of Prof. L. Campbell (2nd ed., 1879) :—Pal. = Palat. 40, Heidel- 
berg: Vat. a=cod. 40 in the Vatican, 13th cent. (ascribed by some to 
the 12th): Vat. b, cod. Urbin. 141, 2d., 14th cent.: Vat. c, cod. Urbin. 
140, 2., 14th cent.: M, cod. G. 43 sup., in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
Milan, 13th or early 14th cent.: M*, cod. L. 39 sup., 2., early rath 
cent.: L’, cod. 31. ro (14th cent.) in the Bibliot. Med.-Lor., Florence ; 
T, cod. Abbat. 152, late 13th, 2d.: A, cod. Abbat. 41, 14th cent., 2d.: 
Rice. cod. 34, in the Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence, sometimes 
ascribed to the 14th cent., but really of the 16th (see P. N. Papa- 
georgius, ‘cod. Laurent. von Soph.,’ etc., p. 406, Leipzig, Teubner, 1883). 

In making a first selection of mss. to be collated, I was guided 
chiefly by what I already knew of their character and of their relations 
to each other, as these might be inferred from the previous reports ; 
and this list was afterwards modified by such light as I gradually 
gained from my own experience. L stands first and alone. A is 
perhaps next—though at a long interval—in general value. The 
selection of 14th and 15th century mss. could have been enlarged ; 
but, so far as I can judge, the list which has been given is fairly 
representative. In the present state of our knowledge, even after 
all that has been done in recent years, it would, I think, be generally 
allowed that the greatest reserve must still be exercised in regard 
to any theory of the connections existing, whether by descent or 
by contamination, between our mss. of Sophocles. We have not here 
to do with well-marked families, in the sense in which this can 
be said of the manuscript authorities for some other ancient texts ; the 
data are often exceedingly complex, and such that the facts could be 
equally well explained by any one of two, or sometimes more, different 
suppositions. This is a subject with which I hope to deal more fully on 
a future occasion; even a slight treatment of it would carry me far 
beyond the limits which must be kept here. Meanwhile, it may be 
useful to give a few notes regarding some of the Mss. mentioned above, 
and to add some general remarks. 

§2. L, no. xxx11. gin the Laurentian Library at Florence, is a vellum The Lau- 
MS., written in the first half of the eleventh century. It forms a volume rentian iS 
measuring 12} by 84 inches, and containing 264 leaves (= 528 pages), 
of which Sophocles fills 118 leaves (= 236 pp.). It contains the seven 
plays of Sophocles, the seven plays of Aeschylus (with a few defects), 
and the Arvgonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. Marginal and interlinear 
scholia accompany the texts. 

Since the first edition of this volume appeared, an autotype fac- 


The first 
hand. 


The first 
corrector. 
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rectors of 
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value of L. 
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simile of the text of Sophocles in L has been published by the 
London Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (1885). In 
an Introduction issued with the facsimile, the palaeographical character 
of the ms. has been described by Mr E. M. Thompson, Keeper of 
Manuscripts and Egerton Librarian in the British Museum. The ms. 
was produced in a regular workshop or scriptorium at Byzantium, 
The scribe wrote a clear and flexible hand; the characters are minus- 
cule, in that more cursive style which distinguishes other classical mss. 
of the same period from the biblical and liturgical. As the form of 
the ruling shows, the scribe prepared the ms. to receive scholia; but 
his own work was confined to writing the text. The scholia were 
copied into the ms. by another person, under whose supervision the 
scribe appears to have worked. This person is usually designated as 
the ‘diorthotes,’ because he was the first corrector; or as ‘S,’ because 
he wrote the scholia. In some cases he himself corrected the errors 
of the first hand; in some others, where the first hand has corrected 
itself, this was probably done under his guidance; and he usually 
reserved to himself the part of supplying in the margin any verse 
which the first hand had omitted. In writing the scholia, the corrector 
used a mixture of minuscule and uncial (‘half-uncial’): but, in correct- 
ing or supplementing the text, he often used a more minuscule style, as 
if for the sake of greater uniformity with the first hand. Hence there 
is sometimes a doubt between the two hands, though, as a rule, they 
are easily distinguished. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries, at least three different hands added 
some notes. Hands of thé r4th, 5th, or 16th century have been 
recognised in some other notes, both marginal and superscript. These 
later hands can usually be distinguished from that of the first corrector 
(the ‘diorthotes,’ or S), but very often cannot be certainly distinguished 
from each other. The attempt to do so is of the less moment since 
the additions which they made are seldom of any value. For much 
else that is of palaeographical interest in regard to L, readers may be 
referred to Mr Thompson’s Introduction: the facts noticed here are 
those which primarily concern a student of Sophocles. 

§ 3. L is not only the oldest, but also immeasurably the best, ms. 
of Sophocles which we possess. In 1847 Cobet expressed the opinion 
that L is the source from which all our other Mss. are ultimately 
derived. This view has been supported by Dindorf in the preface to 
his 3rd_ edition (Oxon. 1860), and by Moriz Seyffert in the preface 
to his Phzloctetes (1867). The contrary view—that some of our mss. 
come from a source independent of L—has also found able supporters, 
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among whom have been Anton Seyffert (Quaestiones criticae de Codicibus 
recte aestimandis, Halle, 1863); Prof. N. Wecklein (Avs Sophoclis emen- 
dandi, pp. 2 ff., 1869), and Prof. L. Campbell (Sophocles, vol. 1. pp. 
xxiv ff., 1879). I learn, however, that Prof. Wecklein has since 
become disposed to retract his opinion. In the second part of the 
Introduction to the Facsimile of L (pp. 15 ff.), I have shortly stated 
some of the objections to regarding L as the unique source. Two of 
them are furnished by this play: viz. (i) verse 800, omitted in the text 
of L, and inserted in the margin by a hand certainly later than several 
of the mss. which have the verse in the text: (ii) the words zoveiy 
H tots Geots written at v. 896 in the text of L,—these being corrupted 
from a gloss, tavyyupi€ew rots Gets, which exists in full in the Trinity 
Ms., and elsewhere’. The chief argument for L being the unique 
source is briefly this, that, though other mss. sometimes correct L on 
small points, no one of them supplies any correction which was clearly 
beyond the reach of a fairly intelligent scribe or grammarian. The 
question is one which does not seem to admit of demonstrative proof 
either way: we must be content with the probabilities, which will be 
differently estimated by different minds. Apart, however, from this 
obscure question, all scholars can agree in recognising the paramount 
importance of L as the basis of our text. The sense of L’s-incom- 
parable value is one which steadily grows upon the student as he 
proceeds with the labour of textual criticism. Wecklein’s words are 
not too strong, when properly understood: ‘A critic will hardly go 
wrong if he treats every letter, every stroke in L as worthy of particular 
attention, while he regards the readings of other mss. rather in the light 
of conjectures,’—that is, where these mss. diverge from L otherwise 
than by correcting its trivial errors. Instances in which they correct L 
may be seen in this play at wv. 43, 182, 221, 296, 332, 347, 657, 730, 
967, 1260, 1387, 1474, etc. But, notwithstanding all such small cor- 
rections, it remains true that, with L safe, the loss of our other mss. 
would have been a comparatively light misfortune. As instances in 
which a true reading has been preserved in a citation of Sophocles by 
an ancient author, but neither in L nor in any other Ms., we may notice 
vv. 466, 528, 1170. 

§ 4. Of the other Florentine ss., L’ cod. xxx. 10 (14th cent.) con- Other Mss. 
tains all the seven plays, while I (cod. Abbat. 152), of the late 13th 
cent., has only 4z., £7, O. 7, Phil.; and A (cod. Abbat. 41), of the 
14th cent., only 47, £7, O. T. 


1 A valuable discussion of this point is given by Prof. Campbell, vol. 1. pp. xxv— 
xli. 
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A, no. 2712 in the National Library of Paris, is a parchment of the 
13th century’. It is a volume of 324 pages, each about 114 inches by 
9 in size, and contains (1) Eur. Hec., Or., Phoen., Androm., Med, 
Hipp. : (2) p. 117—214, the seven plays of Soph.: (3) Ar. Plut., Wub., 
Ran., Eq., Av., Acharn., Eccl. (imperfect). The text of each page is in 
three columns ; the writing goes continuously from left to right along 
all three, so that, ¢.g., vv. 1, 2, 3 of a play are respectively the first lines 
of columns 1, 2, 3, and y. 4 is the second line of col. 1. The contrac- 
tions are naturally very numerous, since the average breadth of each 
column (.¢. of each verse) is only about 2 inches; but they are regular, 
and the ms. is not difficult to read. 

B, no. 2787, in the same Library, written on thick paper, contains 
(1) Aesch. 2. Vi, ThebyLers.: (2) Soph. Ov Z., Trach.; Phils O06 
Codex E, no. 2884, written on paper, contains (1) the same three plays 
of Aesch., (2) Soph. 42, £7, O. Z., (3) Theocr. /d@y/7. 1—14. Both 
these mss. have short interlinear notes and scholia. In E the writing 
is not good, and the rather frequent omissions show the scribe to have 
been somewhat careless. Though the Catalogue assigns E to the 13th 
cent., the highest date due to it seems to be the middle or late 14th. 
T, no. 2711, on thick paper, a Ms. of the 15th cent., exhibits the seven 
plays of Sophocles in the recension of Demetrius Triclinius, the gram- 
marian of the 14th cent. The single-column pages, measuring about 
114 by 74, contain copious marginal scholia, which are mainly Tri- 
clinian. The general features of the Triclinian recension are well- 
known. He occasionally gives, or suggests, improved readings, but 
his ignorance of classical metre was equalled by his rashness, and 
especially in the lyrics he has often made havoc. 

Of the Venetian Mss., V, no. 468, a paper folio of the late 13th or 
early 14th cent., contains (1) Oppian; (2) Aesch. P. V., Zheb., Pers., 
Agam. (imperfect): (3) Soph., the 7 plays (but ZyacA. only to 18, O. C. 
only from 1338). V*, no. 616, a parchment in small folio, probably of 
the 14th cent., contains (1) Soph., the 7 plays: (2) Aesch., 5 plays (Cho. 
and Swfp/. wanting). V*, no. 467, a paper 8vo. of the 14th cent., has 
the 7 plays of Sophocles. VV“, no. 472, a paper 8vo. of the r4th cent.,. 
has (1) Ar. Plut., Nub., Ran. ; (2) Soph. Az., £/., Ant. (imperfect), O. Z., 
with marginal scholia. 

Of the Bodleian mss., Laud. Misc. 99 (Auct. F. 3. 25), late rath 
cent., contains Soph. O. 7, 4/., Az; Laud. 54 (early 15th cent.) the 
same three: Barocc. 66, 15th cent., the same three, with Eur. Pfoen. 


1 It contains the entry, ‘Codex optimae notae. Codex Memmianus. Anno D, 
1731 Feb. 16 Die.’ In 1740 it had not yet been collated (Catal. 11. 542). 
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The ms. of Trin. Coll. Camb. (late 14th—early r5th) has £7, Az, 
One: 

§5. In relation to a text, the report of manuscript readings may be Scope of 
valuable in either, or both, of two senses, the palaeographical and the ne 
critical, For example, in O. Z. 15 L reads mpooypeba, and in 17 tion. 
arevovres. These facts have a palaeographical interest, as indicating 
the kind of mistakes that may be expected in Mss. of this age and class. 
But they are of no critical interest, since neither tpooypeba nor crévor- 
tes is a possible variant: they in no way affect the certainty that we 
must read rpoo7jpea and cOévovres. In a discussion on the character- 
istics and tendencies of a particular Ms., such facts have a proper (and 
it may happen to be, an important) place, as illustrating how, for 
instance, . may have been wrongly added, or 6 wrongly altered, else- 
where. The editor of a text has to consider how far he will report facts 
of which the direct interest is palaeographical only. 

The general rule which I have followed is to report only those read- 
ings of Mss. which have a direct critical interest, that is, which affect a 
question of reading or of orthography; except in the instances, not 
numerous in this play, where a manuscript error, as such, appeared 
specially significant. Had I endeavoured to exhibit all, or even a con- 
siderable part, of the mere mis-spellings, errors of accentuation, and the 
like, which I have found in the mss. which I have collated, the critical 
notes must have grown to an enormous bulk, without any correspond- 
ing benefit, unless to the palaeographical student of the particular codex 
and its kindred. On the other hand, I have devoted much time, care, 
and thought to the endeavour not to omit in my critical notes any point 
where the evidence of the mss. known to me seemed to have a direct 
bearing on the text. 

§ 6. The use of conjecture is a question on which an editor must be The oe of 
prepared to meet with large differences of opinion, and must be content tase 
if the credit is conceded to him of having steadily acted to the best of 
his judgment. All students of Sophocles would probably agree at least 
in this, that his text is one in which conjectural emendation should 
be admitted only with the utmost caution. His style is not seldom 
analogous to that of Vergil in this respect, that, when his instinct felt a 
phrase to be truly and finely expressive, he left the logical analysis of it 
to the discretion of grammarians then unborn. I might instance viv 
maow xaipw (O. T. 596). Such a style may easily provoke the heavy 
hand of prosaic correction ; and, if it requires sympathy to interpret and 
defend it, it also requires, when it has once been marred, a very tender 
and very temperate touch in any attempt to restore it. Then in the lyric 
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parts of his plays Sophocles is characterised by tones of feeling and 
passion which change with the most rapid sensibility—by boldness and 
sometimes confusion of metaphor—and by occasional indistinctness of 
imagery, as if the figurative notion was suddenly crossed in his mind by 
the literal. 

§ 7. Now consider by what manner of process the seven extant plays 
of this most bold and subtle artist have come down to us through about 
23 centuries. Already within some 70 years after the death of Sophocles, 
the Athenian actors had tampered in such wise with the texts of the 
three great dramatists that the orator Lycurgus caused a standard copy 
to be deposited in the public archives of Athens, and a regulation to be 
made that an authorised person should follow in a written text the 
performances given on the stage, with a view to controlling unwarranted 
change’. Our oldest manuscript dates from 1400 to 1500 years after 
the time of Lycurgus. The most ancient sources which existed for the 
writers of our MSS. were already, it cannot be doubted, seriously 
corrupted. And with regard to these writers themselves, it must not be 
forgotten what their ordinary qualifications were. They were usually 
men who spoke and wrote the Greek of their age (say from the rrth to 
the 16th century) as it was commonly spoken and written by men of 
fair education. On the other hand, as we can see, they were usually 
very far from being good scholars in old classical Greek ; of classical 
metres they knew almost nothing; and in respect of literary taste or 
poetical feeling they were, as a rule, no less poorly equipped. In the 
texts of the dramatists they were constantly meeting with things which 
they did not understand, and in such cases they either simply transmitted 
a fault of the archetype, or tried to make sense by some expedient of 
their own. On the whole, the text of Sophocles has fared better in the 
mss. than that of either Aeschylus or Euripides. This needs no 
explanation in the case of Aeschylus. The style of Euripides, ap- 
parently so near to common life, and here analogous to that of Lysias, 
is, like the orator’s, full of hidden snares and pitfalls for a transcriber : 
Aein pev yap ideiv, as the old epigram says of it, ei S€ tts adrpy | eic- 
Baivor, xaAderod tpynxvtépn oKxddomros. Where, however, our mss. of 
Sophocles do fail, the corruption is often serious and universal. His 
manuscript text resembles a country with generally good roads, but an 
occasional deficiency of bridges. 

Is there reason to hope that, in such places, more light will yet be 
obtained from the manuscripts or scholia now known to exist? It 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Lycurg. § 11. 
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appears hardly doubtful that this question must be answered in the 
negative. The utmost which it seems prudent to expect is a slightly 
increased certitude of minor detail where the text is already, in the 
main, uncorrupted. I need scarcely add that the contingency of a new 
Ms. being discovered does not here come into account. 

§ 8. Such, then, are the general conditions under which an editor of Textual 

Sophocles is required to consider the treatment of conjectural emendation. fae 
It would seem as if a conservative ¢endency were sometimes held to be have no 
desirable in the editor of a text. When a text has been edited, we bias. 
might properly speak of the vesw/t as ‘conservative’ or the contrary. 
But an editor has no more right to set out with a conservative tendency 
than with a tendency of the opposite kind. His task is simply to give, 
as nearly as he can ascertain it, what the author wrote. Each particular 
point affecting the text must be considered on its own merits. Instances 
have not been wanting in which, as I venture to think, editors of Sopho- 
cles have inclined too much to the side of unnecessary or even disastrous 
alteration. On the other hand, it is also a serious fault to place our 
manuscripts above the genius of the ancient language and of the author, 
and to defend the indefensible by ‘construing,’ as the phrase is, ‘through 
thick and thin.’ Who, then, shall be the judge of the golden mean? 
The general sense, it must be replied, of competent and sympathetic 
readers. ‘This is the only tribunal to which in such a case an editor 
can go, and in the hands of this court he must be content to leave the 
decision. 

§ 9. The following table exhibits the places where the reading Conjec- 
adopted in my text is found in no Ms., but is due to conjecture. The posse 
reading placed first is one in which L agrees with some other Ms. or critics, 
Mss., except where it is differently specified. After each conjecture is ve a 
placed the name of the critic who (to the best of my knowledge) first 
proposed it: where the priority is unknown to me, two or more names 
are given. 

198 réAc] teXciv Hermann. 200 A long syllable wanting. <rdy> 
Hermann. 214 -vo wanting. <ovppaxov> Wolff. 248 door] 
apopov Porson. 351 mpocetras] mpoetras Brunck. 360 déyew] A€ywv 
Hartung. 376 pe...ye cod] oe...y uot Brunck. 478 zérpas os 
tadpos (merpatos 6 tadpos first hand of L)] zérpas iodravpos J. F. 
Martin and E. L. Lushington. 537 év éyol] év mou Reisig. 538 yvo- 
piooupe] yvwprotpe Elmsley. 539 Kovx] 7 ovx A. Spengel. 657 o° inserted 
by Hermann after Aoyw. 666 Kai rad] ra & Kennedy (rad Herm.). 

672 édcewov] éAewdv Porson. 693 «t ce voopitopat] el o” evordiloparv 
Hermann, Hartung, Badham. 696 «i dvvaco yevod (Svvg first hand in L)] 
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dv yévoo Blaydes. 741 tiva 8’) rivos Nauck. 763 o bé y (6 y L)] o&® 
Hermann. 790 zpovfdvn] mpovpyver Hermann. 815 tis rovde ¥ 
dvépos viv or’ dOdwrepos (others tis roOdé y dvdpds éotw aOArdrepos)] 
ris tovde viv gor avdpos abAwirepos; I had supposed this obvious 
remedy to be my own, but find that P. N. Papageorgius (Beitrage p. 26, 
1883) ascribes it to Dindorf in the Poet. Scen.: this then must be some 
former edit., for it is not in that of 1869 (the 5th), and in the Oxford 
ed. of 1860 Dind. ejected the verse altogether: see my crit. note on 
the place. 817 6...rwa] dv...rae Wunder. 825 pyr’ (uno first hand 
in L)] wy® Dindorf. 876 axporaray eicavaBao’| axporata yeto’ avaBao 
Wolff. 877 azoropov| drorpotaray Schnelle. 891 eferar (éferar, sic, 
L)] Otéerar Blaydes. 893 Ovucu (others Guz or Guy.0d)| Gedv Hermann. 
996 —-v—-v or v—-vo wanting. madaidara Linwood. 943 f. 7 TeOvnKe 
TIdAvBos ; i dé py) | A€yw y’ eyo TadnGes] Triclinius conjectured 4 reOvyKé 
mov IIldAvBos, yépov; | ef py) A€yw tadyOes, which Erfurdt improved by 
substituting IléAvBos, & yépov for zou TloAvBos yépwr. 987 wéyas] péyas 
y Porson. 993 7 ov Gemtrdv] 7 ovxt Oemirov Brunck. 1002 éywy ov 
(éywy ovxt A)] éyo ovxt Porson. 1025 texov] tvxdv Bothe, Foertsch. 
1062 ovk av é« tpitys| ovd édy tpirns Hermann. 1099 trav] tav Nauck. 
1100 mpoomeAacbels'] marpos meaobeio Lachmann. 1101 7} o€ ye 
Ovydrnp| ) o€ y ebvdrepa mus Arndt. 1109 ‘EXtkwviador] “EAtkwvider 
Porson. 1137 épavous (éxurjvovs cod. Trin.)] éxuyvous Porson. 1193 
To adv to] Tov cov ro. Joachim Camerarius. 1196 ovdéva] ovdéey 
Hermann. 1205 ris év movous, tis drais dypias| tis atais aypias, ris 
év wovols Hermann. 1216 A long syllable wanting. <é> Erfurdt. 
1218 odvpomat] dvpouar Seidler. 1244 émippygac’] erypagac’ Dobree. 
1245 xaAe] cadet Erfurdt. 1264 wAexrais éwpars eumemdeypneryy (L 
euremdnypéevynv)’ 6 5€ | drws 8 (A omits 8). wAextaiow aivpaow eure 
treypévnv 6 S&| dws 8 also occurs.) mAekraiow alwdparow eurewdeypé- 
vyv. | o 8 ws Campbell. 1279 aiaros (others aiparos 7°)| ainarods 
Heath. 1310 d.arérara.| diarwrdrar Musgrave, Seidler. 1315 dddapuac- 
tov] ddauarov Hermann, 7d. A syllable ¥ wanting. <ov> Hermann. 
1341 Tov oApiov péyav (others péya)] tov méy GApiov Erfurdt. 1348 
pnd avayvavat mor av (or Tore)| pnd y dv yvavai wore Hermann. 1350 
vonddos}] vouad’ Elmsley. 1360 aOduos] abeos Erfurdt. 1365 ev] én 
Hermann. 1401 péuryno dri] péepvnobé t Elmsley. 1494 f. trois 
emois | yovetow] rats éuais yovatow Kennedy. 1505 pu ode mapidys| pn 
oe mepuidns Dawes. 1513 aei] ég Dindorf. 1517 ei] «fue Brunck. 
[521 vov...viv] vuv...vuy Brunck, 1526 dotis...cal tYxars eryBdérov] 
ob Tis...Tats TUxas éréBAerev Hartung, partly after Martin and 
Ellendt. 
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§ 10. The following emendations, adopted in the text, are due to Con- 


the present editor. The grounds on which they rest are in each case idee 
stated in the commentary :— editor. 


227 vmeEeAov | avros | vmrekeX ety avror. 
624 drav] ws dy. 
640 dpacar...dvotv] dvoiv...dpav. 

IOQI Oidsérov] Oidirovv. 

1218 ws wepiadAa iaxéwy (vv. UW. wepiada, axewv) | womep iadewov Xewv. 

1405 tavrov] tavrod. 

One conjectural supplement is also the editor's: 

493 <Pacavilwr>. 

In a few other places, where I believe the text to be corrupt, I have 
remedies to suggest. But these are cases in which the degree of proba- 
bility for each mind must depend more on an aAoyos aicbyouw. Here, 
then, the principles of editing which I have sought to observe would 
not permit me to place the conjectures in the text. In the commentary 
they are submitted to the consideration of scholars, with a statement of 
their grounds in each case. 1090 ov« ever Tav avpiov] Tav erwotoay ewer, 
IIcl 7} o€ ye Ovyarnp | Aogiov';] 7 c€ y epvoe waryp | Aogias'; 1315 
dvaovpictov ¥] ducovpicr’ idv. 1350 vouad’| povad’. 

§ 11. In my text, a conjecture is denoted by an asterisk, *redety for Notation. 
réXe in Vv. 198: except in those cases where a slight correction, which at 
the same time appears certain, has been so generally adopted as to have 
become part of the received text; as dpopov for amopov in 248. In 
such cases, however, no less than in others, the fact that the reading is 
due to conjecture is stated in the critical note. A word conjecturally 
inserted to fill a lacuna is enclosed in brackets, as <rév> in v. 200. 

The marks + 7 signify that the word or words between them are be- 
lieved by the editor to be unsound, but that no conjecture seemed to him 
to possess a probability so strong as to warrant its insertion in the text. 

§ 12. Editions.—The following is an alphabetical list of the Editions. 
principal editions of Sophocles, with their dates. Separate editions of 
this play are marked with an asterisk.—Aidus (Venice, 1502: the ed. 
princeps).—Bergk (1858).—Blaydes (1859).—Bothe (1806).—Brunck 
(x786).—Burton (Soph. O. 7, O. C., Ant., with Eur. Phoen., and Aesch. 
Theb.: 2nd ed., with additions by T. Burgess, 1779).—Camerarius, 
Joachim (1534).—L. Campbell (2nd ed., 1879).—Canter (1579).—Dindorf 
(3rd Oxford ed., 1860: 6th Leipsic ed., revised by S. Mekler, 1885).— 
Elmsley (1825).—Erfurdt and G. Hermann (1809-1825 : new ed., 1830 


1 See Appendix on verse 1190. 
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~1866. Hermann’s first recension of the Oed. Tyr., in the above edition, 
appeared in 1811; the second, in 1823; the third, in 1833).—Hartung 
(1851).—*Herwerden (1851).—T. Johnson (1745).—Junta (Florence, 
and ed., 1547).—*Kennedy (1882).—*Kennedy, with notes by T. H. 
Steel (1885).—Linwood (4th ed.,1877).—J. F. Martin (1822).—Matthiae 
(1825).—Musgrave(1800),—Neue (1831).—*Fr. Ritter(1870).—Schaefer 
(1810: new ed., 1873).—M. Schmidt (1871).—Schneider (2nd ed., 
1844).—Schneidewin, revised by Nauck (new ed., 1886).—H. Stephanus 
(H. Estienne, 1568).—Tournier (2nd ed., 1877).—Turnebus (Paris, 
1552-3).—Vauvilliers (1781).—Wecklein (1876).—*White, J. H. (new 
ed., 1879).—* Wolff-Bellermann (2nd ed., 1876).—Wunder (new English 
ed., 1855). 

§ 13. Subsidia.—The scope of the following list is limited to in- 
dicating some of the principal writings consulted for this edition.— 
Arndt (Quaestiones criticae, &¢., 1844: Kritische u. exegetische Bemer- 
kungen, &c., 1854: Beitrage z. Krittk des Soph. Textes, &c., 1862).— 
Badham (Miscellanea, 1855).—Butcher (in ortnightly Review, June, 
1884).—Cobet (Var. Lectiones, 2nd ed., 1873).—Dobree (Adversaria, 
1831).—Doederlein (AZinutiae Sophocleae, 1842-47).—Ellendt (Lexicon 
Sophocleum, 1872).—Emperius, Ad. (Anadecta critica, 1842).—Gleditsch, 
Hugo (Die Sophokleischen Strophen metrisch erklart, 1867—8).—Heath 
(Wotae sive Lectiones, &c., 1762).—Heimsoeth (A7ritische Studien, 1865 : 
Commentatio critica on textual emendation, continued in several parts, 
1866-1874).—Kvicala, Joh. (Bettrige . Kritik, &c. des Soph., part 1v., 
1869).—Otto, Clem. (Quaestiones Soph. Criticae, 1868-1876).—Papa- 
georgius, P. N. (Bedtrage 2: Erklirung, Gc. des Sophokles, 1883).— 
Porson (Adversaria, 1812).—Purgold, L. (Odss. Crit. in Soph. &c., 
1802).—Reiske (Anzmadversiones ad Sophoclem, 1743?).—Schmidt, F. W. 
(Kritische Studien, 1886: also several earlier tracts).—Seyffert, M. 
(Kritische Bemerkungen zu Soph. Oecd. Tyr., 1863).—Wecklein (Ars 
Sophoclis emendandi, 1869).—Whitelaw, R. (JVotes on the Oecd. Rex, in 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. U1., part 1, 
1886. The same part of the vol. contains Grammatical Annotations 
upon the Oed. Rex, by J. P. Postgate: and (Vote on Oecd. Rex, 43 sgq., 
by C. A. M. Fennell).—Occasional reference has also been made 
to many other scholars who have discussed particular points or 
passages of this play. A useful clue to many of these is given by 
H. Genthe’s /ndex Commentt. Sophoclearum from 1836 to 1874 (the 
date of issue), in which §§ 541—616 (pp. 66—73) relate to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


In my text, I have exhibited the lyric parts with the received 
division of verses, for convenience of reference to other editions, and 
have facilitated the metrical comparison of strophe with antistrophe by 
prefixing a small numeral to each verse. 

Here, in proceeding to analyse the metres systematically, I must 
occasionally depart from that received division of verses—namely, 
wherever it differs from that which (in my belief) has been proved to be 
scientifically correct. These cases are not very numerous, however, and 
will in no instance cause difficulty. 

The researches of Dr J. H. Heinrich Schmidt into the Rhythmic 
and Metric of the classical languages have thrown a new light on the 
lyric parts of Greek Tragedy’. A thorough analysis of their structure 
shows how inventive and how delicate was the instinct of poetical and 
musical fitness which presided over every part of it. For the criticism 
of lyric texts, the gain is hardly less important. Conjectural emend- 
ation can now in many cases be controlled by more sensitive tests 
than were formerly in use. To take one example from this play, we 
shall see further on how in v. 1214 the duxaler tov of the Mss. is cor- 
roborated, as against Hermann’s plausible conjecture dixcle. 7. The 
work of Dr Schmidt might be thus described in general terms. Setting 
out from the results of Rossbach and Westphal, he has verified, cor- 


1 Dr Schmidt’s work, ‘Die Kunstformen der Griechischen Poesie und ihre Be- 
deutung,’ comprises four volumes, viz. (1) ‘Die Eurhythmie in den Chorgesangen der 
Griechen,’ &c. Leipzig, F. C. Vogel, 1868. (2) ‘Die antike Compositionslehre,’ &c. 
ib. 1869. (3) ‘Die Monodien und Wechselgesinge der attischen Tragédie,’ &c. i 
1871. (4) ‘Griechische Metrik,’ 7b. 1872. 
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remarks. 
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rected, and developed these by an exhaustive study of the Greek 
metrical texts themselves. The essential strength of his position con- 
sists in this, that his principles are in the smallest possible measure 
hypothetical. They are based primarily on internal evidence afforded 
by Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. To 
Dr J. W. White, Assistant Professor of Greek at Harvard University, 
is due the credit of having introduced Dr Schmidt’s system to English 
readers’. 

With regard to the lyric parts of this play, were I to give merely 
a skeleton scheme of them, the application of it to the Greek text 
might prove a little difficult for those who are not already acquainted 
with the results indicated above. For the sake, therefore, of greater 
clearness, I give the Greek text itself, with the scheme applied to it. 
Such notes as appeared requisite are added. 

A few explanatory remarks must be premised. 

A syllable of speech, like a note of music, has three conditions of 
utterance: (1) length of tone, (2) strength of tone, (3) height of tone. 

(1) Length of tone—according as the voice dwells a longer or 
shorter time on the syllable—is the affair of Quantity. A ‘short’ 
syllable, as distinguished from a ‘long,’ is one which is pronounced 
in a shorter time. (2) Strength of tone—according to the stronger or 
weaker ‘beat,’ zc¢us, which the voice gives to the syllable—is the affair 
of Rhythm. ‘Rhythm’ is measured movement. The unity of a 
rhythmical sentence depends on the fact that one syllable in it has a 
stronger ictus than any other. (3) Height of tone—according as the 
voice has a higher or lower pitch—is the affair of Accent. 

In modern poetry, Accent is the basis of Rhythm. In old Greek 
poetry, Quantity is the basis of Rhythm, and Accent has no influence 
which we can perceive. ‘The facts which we have now to notice fall, 
then, under two heads: I. Quantity, as expressed in JZe/ve,; and II. 
Rhythm. 


1 By his excellent translation, made conjointly with Prof. Dr Riemenschneider, 
and revised by Dr Schmidt, of the ‘Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und Metrik der 
Classischen Sprachen’ (Leipzig, 1869)—an epitome, for schools, of the principles 
established in the ‘ Kunstformen.’ The ‘Introduction to the Rhythmic and Metric of 
the Classical Languages’ was published at Boston, by Ginn and Heath, 1878; and in 
Prof, White’s edition of this play (7. 1879) the lyrics are constituted in conformity 
with it. Here, I have felt it necessary to assume that few of my English readers 
would be familiar with Dr Schmidt’s results, and have therefore deemed it expedient 
to give fuller explanations than would otherwise have been necessary. 
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I. Metre. §1. In Greek verse, the short syllable, denoted by v, 
is the unit of measure, and is called ‘a time’ (Lat. mora): a long 
syllable, —, has twice the value of a short; so that —u is a foot of 


‘three times.’ The short syllable has the musical value of a quaver By 
or % note (ze. eight of which make zz). The long syllable has there- 
fore the value of or a } note. 


§ 2. As in music signifies that the + note has been made one- 


| 
oe 
half as long again (z.e. +3=8%), so in Greek verse the long syllable 
could be prolonged by a pause, and made equal to ¢hree short syllables. 
When it has this value, instead of — we write -. 

§ 3. In a metrical foot, there is always one syllable on which the 
chief strength of tone, or ictus, falls. This syllable is called the arszs 
of the foot. The rest of the foot is called the thesis’. When a long 
syllable forms the avszs of a measure, it can have the value of even 


more than three short syllables. When it becomes equivalent to four 


(= 3} a 4 note), it is written thus, 4. When to five (= oe, % note), 


thus, ww. 

§ 4. When the long syllable (written -) is made equal to three 
short, it can be used, alone, as a metrical substitute for a whole foot of 
three short ‘times,’ viz. for — v (trochee), v— (iambus), or Uv v (tribrach). 
So, when (written) it has the value of four short, it can represent a 
whole foot in $ (4) measure, viz. -Uu wu (dactyl), UU- (anapaest), or 
——(spondee). And so w can replace any $ measure, as -U-, —vvv, 
vuv-— (paeons), v-—, ——v (bacchii). This representation of a whole 
foot by one prolonged syllable is called syncope, and the foot itself is ‘a 
syncopated trochee,’ &c. 

§ 5. When two short syllables are used, by ‘resolution,’ for a long 
one (Ss for o) this is denoted by ™. Conversely the sign oo 
means that one long syllable is used, by ‘contraction,’ for two short 
ones. 

§ 6. An ‘izrational syllable’ (avddaBy adoyos) is one which has a 
metrical value to which its actual /¢me-value does not properly entitle it. 


1 This is the reverse of the old Greek usage, in which 0éo:s meant ‘ putting down 
the foot’ (and so the syllable which has the ictus), dpows, the ‘lifting’ of it. Roman 
and modern writers applied a7szs to ‘the raising of the vozce,’ thesis, to the lowering of 
it. Dr Schmidt has reverted to the Greek use, which is intrinsically preferable, 
since the modern use of the term ‘arsis’ tends to confuse zctus with accent. But 
the modern use has become so general that, in practice, it appears more convenient to 
retain it; and I have done so, 


5 yee e 


Metre. 


Rhythm. 
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The most frequent case is when a long stands for a short in the thesis of 
a foot, which is then ‘an irrational foot.’ The irrational syllable is 
marked >. Thus in the trochaic verse (O. Z 1524), @ warp | ds 


6nB\ns, the syllable by is irrational, and as 678 is an irrational 
trochee. The converse use of an irrational short syllable instead of a 
long is much rarer, occurring chiefly where —-uv is replaced by an 
apparent vu (written UY>), or -— by an apparent —v (written 
—s). Ina metrical scheme 3 means that a long syllable is admitted as 
an irrational substitute for a short one. 

§ 7. When a dactyl takes the place of a trochee, it is called a 


cyclic dactyl, and written ~v. The true dactyl (-vv) = J SG: the 
cyclic= J, gj: ze. the long syllable loses 4 of its value, and the first 


1} 


short loses 4, so that we have 3 


+ 7st+2=8. So the cyclic anapaest, 


wv, can replace an iambus. 


§ 8. A measure can be introduced by a syllable external to it, and 
having no ictus. This syllable is called the anacrusts (avaxpovors, 
‘upward beat’). It can never be longer than the thesis of the measure, 
and is seldom less. Thus, before —v, the anacrusis would properly 
be v (for which an irrational syllable >can stand), 
would be vv or-. 
vertical dots :. 


Before —vuy, it 
The anacrusis is divided from the verse by three 


§ 9. It will be seen that in the Parodos, 2nd strophe, 1st period, 
3rd verse, the Greek letter w is printed over the syllables ordAos which 
form the anacrusis. This means that they have not the full value 
of vv or two notes (JJ), but only of two sy notes (ora): 

§ 10, fauses. The final measure of a series, especially of a verse, 
might always be incomplete. Then a pause represented the thesis of 
the unfinished foot. Thus the verse viv & éxi|kéxAomev|a Uv is in- 
complete. The lacking syllables uv are represented by a pause. The 
signs for the pause, according to its length, are as follows :— 


A pause equal to v is denoted by 4, musically » for on 


ae | 


” ” ” ” =s) ” heeded 
- 7h | 
” ” SS ” ” A> ” POD Ae 
ses = | 
” ” ” ” A> ” ™ 9 2 


II. Rhythm. § 11. Metre having supplied feet determined by 
quantity, Rhythm combines these into groups or ‘sentences’ determined 
by ictus. Thus in verse 151, ® Atos adverés dart, || tis more ras 
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modvxpvcov, there are two rhythmical sentences. The first owes its 
rhythmical unity to the chief ictus on @, the second to the chief ictus 
on tis. Such a rhythmical x@Aov or sentence almost always consists of 
feet equal to each other. The end of a sentence is denoted by the sign ||. 

§ 12. Rhythmical sewéences are again combined in the higher unity 
of the rhythmical Zeriod. Here the test of unity is no longer the 
presence of a chief ictus on one syllable, but the accurate correspond- 
ence with each other of the sentences which the period comprises. The 
period is seen to be such by the fact that it is neither less nor more than 
an artistic and symmetrical whole. 

§ 13. In the choric type of lyrics, which Tragedy uses, we find, as 
in other Greek lyric types, the rhythmical sentence and period. ‘Their 
correspondence is subordinate to that of strophe and antistrophe. 
Each strophe contains usually (though not necessarily) more than one 
rhythmical period. Each period of the strophe has its rhythmical 
counterpart in a period of the antistrophe. And, within each period, 
the rhythmical ‘sentences’ (xwAa) accurately correspond with each other. 

§ 14. In the choric dance which accompanied the choric song, the 
antistrophe brought the dancer back to the position from which, at the 
beginning of the strvophe, he set out. Hence the necessity for strict 
metrical correspondence, z.e. for equal duration in time. When any 
part of a choric song is non-antistrophic, this means that, while that part 
was being sung, the dancers stood still. A non-antistrophic element 
could be admitted in any one of three forms: viz. (1) as a verse 
prefixed to the first strophe—a ‘proode’ or prelude, to mpowd.kov, 
apowdos, denoted by zp.: (2) as a verse inserted between strophe and 
antistrophe—a ‘mesode’ or znferlude, 70 peowdixdv, 9 merwdds : (3) as a 
verse following the last antistrophe—an ‘ epode’ or ostlude, 76 érwdikov, 
H ermdos'. 

During the pause at the end of a verse in a choric ode of Tragedy, 
the dance and song momentarily ceased; but instrumental music pro- 
bably filled the brief interval. Such pauses correspond no less exactly 
than the other rhythmical divisions. 

We will now see how these principles are exemplified in the lyrics 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus. Under each line of a strophe I give in 
smaller type the corresponding line of the antistrophe, since the 
comparison is often instructive, especially with regard to irrational 
syllables. 


1 Distinguish the masc. 6 érwdds, a reirain, esp. the epodic distichon as used by 
Archilochus and Horace. 


@2 
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I. Parodos, vv. 151—215. 


First STROPHE. 


(I., II., denote the 7izst and Second Rhythmical Periods. ‘The 


sign || marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence; ]| marks that of a 
Period.) 


NAN. —=VYyY =“ wvy = Vv = vv = 


I. 1. w duos | adver | es pare || tus wore | tas woAv | Xpvoor || 


if 


mpwra oe | kekAouev | os Ovyar || ep dios | auBporaf| ava || 
cae a Se, 4 

mv : Owvos | ayha | ac eB | ac A || 

yar : aox |ovrad| edge | oy l 

— WS bao Ba = vu IND ie 

OnBas | exrerap | ac Pofep || av ppeva | dear | radrAvyr || 

apreuvy | akukro | evtrayop || as Opovoy | evxrea | Bacco || 

exay ~=N —VvVY ol — 

ci que =| dade | rac | avy A JY] 

kat i @orBov ex | aBodov | « | w 1 

a! vv nS te faa oa 1 ae Ae Se NA = Ne — GO bea wwe 
api cot | a€ouev | os Te p01 | 1 veor ||» repe| TeAAOmev | ats wp | ars raAw |} 
tpiccot a | AeEuop | oc rpopay | yTE Lor || exrore | Kar mporep | ac ar | as vmep || 
~“m"wy lene vv NT Nal baad NN v Vv ee Ne Sea es Vv == 
e€avua | evs xpeos | eure or | w xpuce || as Texvor | eAridos | auLpore| papa] 


opvupev | as rode. | nvuoar | ex rome || av proya | wyuaros| edOeTe | Karvur]] 


I. First Period: 4 verses, Metre, dactylic. Verse 1. The 


comma after — in the 3rd foot denotes caesura. Verse 2. The 
dots : after mv show that it is the amacrusis: see § 8. The sign 
L- means that the long syllable here has the time-value of —v ora 
& note, so that @wvos=a dactyl, -uwv: see § 2. This verse forms a 
rhythmical sentence of 3 dactyls, a dactylic tripody. It is known as a 
‘Doric sentence,’ because characteristic of Doric melodies«# Pind. OJ. 
8. 27 xiova | dapové | av QA ||: 2. 40 eis & eadp | ovce Bo | doas |. 
The sign ( marks a fause equal to ww: see§ ro. Verse 8. oo shows 


eal 


that as represents, by contraction, vw. Verse 4. mac has the time- 
value of a whole dactyl —Vu, or 4 measure: this is therefore a case of 
syncope, see § 4. When syncope occurs thus in the penultimate measure 
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of a rhythmical sentence or of a verse, it imparts to it a melancholy 
cadence: and such is called a ‘falling’ sentence or verse. 

Now count the sentences marked off by ||. In v. 1, we have 2 
sentences of 3 feet each; 3, 3. In v. 2 one sentence of 4 feet; 4. 
In v. 3, the same asin y. 1. Inv. 4, the same as in v. 2. The series 
thus is 3 3.4. 33-4. This determines the form of the entire Rhythmical 
Period, which is expressed thus :— 


Here the curve on the f/f means that one whole 
group (verses 1, 2) corresponds with the other whole 
group (verses 3, 4). The curves on the rzgh¢ mean 
4 that the rst sentence of the 1st group corresponds to 

the 1st of the 2nd, the 2nd of the 1st to the 2nd of 
3 the 2nd, the 3rd of the 1st to the 3rd of the 2nd. 

The vertical dots mean that the figure or figures be- 
= 

tween any two of them relate to a single verse. 

This is called the palinodic period: meaning that 
a group of rhythmical sentences recurs once, in the 
same order, 


II. Second Period: 2 verses. Metre, still dactylic. Verse 1. The 


last foot, aus PE is a true dactyl (not a ‘cyclic,’ see § 7); it is not 
contracted into ——; and it closes a rhythmical sentence. Now, when 
this happens, it is a rule that the immediately preceding foot should be 
also an uncontracted dactyl. Why do not as wp, as ar, break this rule ? 
Because, in singing, two 4 notes, Ja instead of one + note, o were 


given to the syllable wp, and likewise to ar. ‘This is expressed by 
oS we 
writing wp, and not merely wp. 

In vy. 1 we have two rhythmical sentences of 4 feet each: 4, 4. In 

v. 2, the same. The series, then, is 44. 44., and the form of the 


Rhythmical Period is again palinodic :-— 


16 
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SECOND STROPHE, 


> SPN NERS Se = = 


. 1. w : tomouay | apibyua | yap pep | wo A || 


wy : mods av | apiOmos | o\du | raw 
> vvyv “su = v = 
2. my : pata vor | ev de | pou rpo | mas A | 
yn : Nea Ge | yeveOda | mpos wed | w 
@ NS ND ANI) % el u =e 
3. aToAos : ovd ev | Ppovtidos | eyx | os A J 
Oavar : agopa | Kerracav | ocr | ws 
et pe. Nat er tae Nl SN Vv Na 
1. w tis a | AeLera | ove yap | exyove. || 
evd adox | ov woke | aur eme | marepes 
= 


>: vv a INS ee ie ee: en 
2. kAur : as xOovos | avéerat | ovre tox | ow || 
axr : av mapa | Bwwov | addofev | addr 
> Leg A 5 oe ty — 
3. 6 3 nt | ov Kapar | wy avex || over yur | ack | es A || 
Auyp i wy rov | wy xr | mpes ew || corevax | ovo | w 
Aap (ia Sr, ao 


4. add : ovd av | adA | w mpoord || os arrep | evTrepov | opvw || 


rine) —- vy _ vv _ = 


‘mac : av de | Aamr |e orovo || exoa te | ynpus om | avdos 


moe Na Pe NE NS wee Ne Nett bet ae nT 


‘5. Kpeooor a | parwaxer | ov trupos | opmevor || 


wyumep | w xpvce | a Ovyar | €p duos 
Py Sia Rude weyers) Se fa 
6. axt : av mpos | eorep | ov | Geov A J 


ev :w ma | meupov | adrk| av 


I. First Period: 3 verses. The metrical basis of the rhythm is the 
choree (or ‘trochee,’ —v), for which the cyc/ic dactyl (~ vu, see § 7) and 
tribrach (v vv) can be substituted. The rhythm itself is Zogavedic’. When 


1 The name doyaordixds, ‘prose-verse,’ meant simply that, owing to the apparently 
lawless interchange of measures (~v, VYv, — >, for —) in this rhythm, the old 
metrists looked upon it as something intermediate between prose and verse. It should 
be borne in mind that the essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm 
is that of zctws, as stated above. The admission of the cyclic dactyl is also a specially 
logaoedic trait, yet not exclusively such, for it is found occasionally in pure choreics 
also. The question, ‘Is this rhythm choreic or logaoedic?’ can often be answered 
only by appeal to the whole poetical and musical character of the lyric composition,— 
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chorees are arranged in ordinary choreze rhythm, the ictus of arsis is to 
that of thesis as 3 to 1 (ess when in /ogavedic, as 3 to 2 ( 22) The 
latter has a lighter and livelier effect. Verse 1. The anacrusis w is 
marked >, since it is an ‘irrational’ syllable (§ 6),—a long serving for a 
short. The anacrusis can here be no more than y, since it can never 
be longer than the thesis (§ 8), which is here u, since Uv represents 
—v. Verse 3. w written over oroAos means that the two short syllables 
here have only the time-value of v, or FS, not of voor ™: see§ 9. 
oe oe 


ovdeve and dpovtidos are cyclic dactyls (~ u =—v), not true ones (-vv), 
see§ 7. The second syllable of eyxés is marked /ong, because the last 
syllable of a verse (syllaba anceps, ovAdaBy adiddopos) always can 
be so, and here os is the first of a choree, —v, which the pause A 
completes. 

Verses 1, 2, 3 contain each one rhythmical sentence of 4 feet; the 
series is therefore. 4.4. 4., and the form of the period is :-— 


4 When /zo rhythmical sentences of equal length correspond to 

) each other, they form a ‘stichic’ period (orixos, a line or verse) ; 
. when, as here, more than two, they form a repeated stichic 
4 ) period. 


Il. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, dactylic. Verse 2. The 
anacrusis «Avr is marked = since it is a really short syllable serving 
‘irrationally’ (§ 6) as a long: for, the measure being —v v, the anacrusis 
should properly be vv or — (as ax in the antistr. actually is). Verse 3. 


> | See (§ 4). This sywcopfe (§ 4) in the penult. measure makes a 
‘falling’ verse: see on Str. 1. Per. nv. 4. A =a pause equal to vu 


(§ 10). 


the logaoedie zctws being always more vivacious than the choreic. See, on this subject, 
Griech. Metrik § 19. 3. Students will remember that ‘logaoedic verse’ is a generic term. 


= Vv ae 
Three kinds of it have special names: (1) the logaoedic dipodia, as kawmudov | apyo|l, 
. ree aS, iscy oa, 
is an 'Addviov pérpov: (2) the ¢vipfodia, Bupcorov | ov KukN| wua ||, a Pepexpdresov: 
ee Vv ae es eS bert) Z 

(3) the tetragodia, which is very common, vw yap eu | o« ped | € xop | evoae ||, is the 
‘glyconic,’ TAvkdéveov. (2) and (3) can vary the place of the cyclic dactyl, and can 
be catalectic. The logaoedic (5) pentapodia and (6) hexapodia, both of which occur 
in tragedy, are not commonly designated by special names. 


Ixxi 


Soot: 
v 
Uns CHD 
uk : 
2. prey : 
Ber 
yu 
3. mad : 
ap 
3 
4. €T 
apr 
= 
II. 1. ear 
Tov 
? 
2. TEA 
ow 
Vv 
3. TOV 
TEN 
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Verse 1 contains 1 rhythmical sentence of 4 feet: v. 2, the same: 
v. 3, two sentences each of 3 feet: v. 4, the same: vv. 5, 6, the same 


Series: .4.4-33-3 3-4-4, and the form of period is :— 
{ sd The curves on the /ef/t show the corre- 
a spondence of whole rhythmical groups; 
those on the 7zg¢, that of rhythmical sen- 
3 tences. 
3 If the second group of . 3 3. had followed 
: the second of .4.4., this would have been 
: a simple palinodic period, like the 1st of 
Strophe 1. But as the groups are repeated 
4 in veversed order, it is called a palinodic 
i. antithetic period. 
ket 
THIRD STROPHE. 
os jes Rp Sy ey = eS Se = 
: ea te | tov | padrepoy | os || vwva | xadkos | as | ov A | 
e av | a& | ra teca | xpva || ocrpop | wy amr | aykuA | a 
SHES TO we =e, = 
et pe | repiBo | aros | avr | af | w A || 
:ea OeX| oynav | adauar | evdar | eo | ae 
Se ~ Vv -—v arn - _- 
loouT | ov dpa | nua | vw. \o | at ratp | as A || 
wya | mpoora? | evra | tas re | mupdop | ous 
on Ee Se Or ee ae ra 
: ovpov | er | es pey | av ‘} Oarapov | ay | tpir | as A J 
: eutdos | avy | as Evy | as || Avec op | m & | goo | ew 


a4 Vv aw L_ = = = Vv ——— 
: es tov am | ofevoy | opp | ov || Opyxu | ov kdvd | wv! a A |I 
: xpucomerp | av re xe| Knox | w || tacder | wrue | ov | yas 

Cae ed me. — Lt ND iN Ny — 


> ew yap | ere | vvg ap | 7 || rour er | nuap | epyer | ae A | 


wma | Baxxov | eve | ov || mawad | wy ou | oorod | ov 
Le ee Mee Ope ee ee = 


| rav | rupdop | wy || actpam | av kpat | y ven | wv A || 


: a0 | nv | addey | ovr || ayda \| wore | cumpax | ov 
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> sy CN vvuvyv _ 7 - vu = — 
4 @ : Cev rar | ep vro | ow phic | ov xep | avy | w Al 
mevk : a me | rovaro | tiuov | ev Be | os | Beov 


I. First Period: 4 verses. The choree —u is again the fundamental 
measure, as in Str. 11. Per. 1., but the choreic rhythm here expresses 
greater excitement. Verse 1. The place of the syncope (L, § 4) at rov 
and os, each following a tribrach, makes a ‘rzsing’ rhythmical sentence, 


in contrast with the ‘falling’ sentence (see Str. 1. Per. 1. y. 4), such as 
oe 


verse 4. This helps to mark the strong agitation. Verse 4. em means 
that the proper anacrusis, v, can be represented by an ‘irrational’ 
syllable (as apz in the antistr.). 

Verse 1 has 2 sentences of 4 feet each: 2, 1 of 6: 3, the same: 
4, the same as. Series: .44.6.6.44. Form of period:— 


4 
\, 

6 A palinodic antithetic period, like the 
( : last. 

6 
i 

4 


II. Second Period: 4verses. Metre, still chorete. Note the weighty 
effect given by syncope () in the ‘falling’ sentences of v. 1, and in 
v. 3. Inv. 1, er is marked > (‘irrational’), because the following dactyl 
is only cyclic (equal to —v), and the thesis being vu, the anacrusis cannot 
be more: cp. v. 4. 

Verses 1, 2, 3, having each 2 sentences of 4 feet each. Verse 4 
forms 1 sentence of 6 feet, to which nothing corresponds: ze. it is an 
epode (§ 14), during the singing of which the dancers stood still. (This 
was dramatically suitable, since Oedipus came on the scene as the last 
period began, and his address immediately follows its conclusion.) 
Series :—4 4.44.44. 6=éwédikov. Form of period :— 
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is bay 

4 The period is generically palinodic, since a group 
recurs, with the sentences in the same order. But 
the group recurs more than once. This is therefore 
called a repeated palinodic period, with ‘ epode’ or 
postlude. 


" 
Me 
= 


II. First Stasimon, vv. 463—512. 


First STROPHE. 


SA aa ky le Phy Ps Byes ed rea 
I. 1. mus : ovrw | a | Oeomer | eva ‘| SeAdhis | ewe | wetp|a A || 
e : Napwe | yap | rovvipo | evros || apre |wsday | ao la 
Stay hath aa eee 23 eS i ee 
2. appnt | appyt | wy rede | cavra aI gowt| aor | xyepr|w A J] 
gaya | wapvaco | ov rov a | Sydov || avdpa | mavr xy | ev | ew 


> lv ee — 
II. 1. wp : avva | edad | wv A || 
por : a yap vr | ay pe | av 
> —J 7 _ 
2. umm : wv obevap | wrep | ov A || 
UX : av avar | avtpa | Kae 
¥ ~v be = 
3. dvy : @ moda | von | av A J 
merp :as too | Taup | os 
@ — 7. Vv —U vu -_ > and 
III. 1. evorA : os yap ex | avtov ex | evOpwox | e A || 


pede : os mee | w mod | xnpev | w 
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w evoiyv eee a Vov a 
2. Tupt ; Kat eTepor | ars o du | os yever | as A || 
Te mer : oupara | -yasamo | vorgie | wr 
> 3 y = gd — Ue ee, © — 
3- dev ; at d ape | ovrar| xypes | uvardax | yr jo A J 


movr : eartad | ae | fwvra | mepror | ar | a 


I. First Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, /ogacedic, based on the choree, 
—v: see Parodos Str. 2. Period 1. Each verse has 2 sentences of 4 
feet each. Series: .44.44. Form of period :— 


A palinodic period, like the 1st of Parod. Str. 1. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same, but in shorter, 
more rapid sentences. Each verse has 1 sentence of 3 feet. Series: 
- 3-3-3. Form of period :— 


A repeated stichic period: see Parod. Str. 1. Per. 1 
3 


Ill. TZhird Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same: remark the 
weighty hexapody of v. 3, expressing how the hand of the avenging god 
will be heavy on the criminal. In y. 2, w written over yever (see § 9) 
means that the time-value of the two syllables was here Spi 2.8, OS yeveT 
was not a true cyclic dactyl, = Jse but = J 5- In the antistr., the 
corresponding voo¢ig is — > for —v. 

Verses 1 and 2 have each 1 sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has 1 of 6 feet, 
an émwduxdv, during which the dance ceased. Series: .4.4.6.= em. 
Form of period :— 


LE, 


Ixxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


4 
: ) A stichic period (see Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1.), with postlude. 
4 
6 — érr. 
SECOND STROPHE. 
Jemt A ah SL” eed SN SP ae Ne ae 


. I. dewa pev ovy | dewa tapace || eu codos ot | wvoberas || 


add o pey ow | feus or arodXd || wy Evveror | Kat Ta Bporwv 
Oy 69 Se Ne 
2. ovte doxovrt | ovr arodacx || ovr ott AcE | w 8 arropw J] 
ecdoTes avdp | wy 6 ort avr || ts meov n | yw pepera 
vv tae NPN a oe a as Na vv LJ 
I. wetom : avd eXmow | ovr evOadop || wy ovt orig | w A | 
Kpiois : ovk eorw ad| Ons code || g@ 6 av cogr | ay 
ee er ei is 
2. tryap : 9 AaPdaxd | as “A || 
Tapa : perwerey av | np 
ad EROS Tees IR UT SE a wr ee 
3. 0 Tw TOALP | ov vetKos ex | ext ovTE Trap || oev motey| wyouteta|vuv7w A || 
aX ovror ey | wyav mp v5 | oun opAov em || os weuonev | wy av xara | pany 


LN RS oS, ee a be) oe eae ea LJ 


4. «a6 } ov mpos or | ov dy Bacar || wv Bacay | w A || 


vv 


pavep : a yap er | avrw mrepo || eco ndOe Kop | a 
vv ee} vv — 
5. eme : tav emu | dapov A | 
more : Kat coos | whbn 
vy — Loe lbou == vo LI 
6. parw : ep odur0d|a AaBdaxid | ats ere || Kovpos a | dyAwv Gavat|wv A J] 


Bacay : wOadvurod | us Tw am eu las ppevos|| ovror ofA | noe KaKe | av 


I. first Period: 2 verses. Metre, choriambic (-vv-). This 
measure suits passionate despair or indignation: here it expresses the 
feeling with which the Chorus hear the charge against their king. 
Choriambics do not admit of anacrusis. 

Each verse has 2 sentences of 2 feet each. Series:.22.22. Form 
of period :— 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxvil 


a i 
: A palinodic period. 


II. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, tonic (-—wvv), an animated, 
but less excited, measure than the preceding choriambic. Note that 
one verse (3) has xo anacrusis. Such an ionic verse is most nearly akin 
to a choriambic, in which anacrusis is never allowed. Here we see the 
consummate skill of Sophocles in harmonising the character of the two 
periods. Verse 1. o=——(§ 4): A =a pause equal to vu (§ 10): the 
whole is thus --vv. 

Verse 1 has 2 sentences of 2 feet each: v. 2, 1 of 2 feet: v. 3, 2 
of 3 feet: v. 4, same as I; v. 5, same as 2; v. 6, same as 3. Series: 
.22.2.33.22.2.33- Form of period :— 


A palinodic period. 


it. 


III. 


EVE 


Ixxvill METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


III. First Kommos, vv. 649—6971. 


Vv — — = vy ee -— »v Ll uy _ 

x0 i ovbeX| no | as dpov | ns || as trav | a€ | Auroop | ac A J 

yw i arte | werd | evs kom | ef || ew dou | wy | tovd eo | ow 
[Here follows an iambic dimeter. ] 

Vv -v Le =a a ee meh - 

tov : ovte| mpiv| vyre | ov ||vuyt ev| opk || w pey| av cat | awder |ar A J] 

Sox : nos | ayy | wsroy| wr || AGe | damr|| e de | kat ro | wm voc | ov 
[Here follows an iambic trimeter.] 


Vv NEC = 7) a) 


I. Tov : evayy gir | ov un || wor evacte| a A || 


ad : ws Emory ar | ts yas || mpomovoumey | as 
oF (SES TS ts A ed ~ 


2. ovv : adaver Noy ee won Kine Lov Bad Jew A J 
pay : erarevOe | AnEev || aurov pev | ew 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 


I. ov : tov | ravt | wy Ge | wy Ge | ov zpou | ov A || 
w i af | em | ov ue | cvxa | mak por | ov 
ae, v vv vvY vVvvYwY Vv Vv wwe 


2, adu| ov ere | abeos | adidos | ove run | a tov A || 
to | de rapa | ppovrmov | amopov | emt dpov | qua 


Vv — Vv becca 2 a 4 ites Nat 
3. od } oyav ppov | now e | tavd exw || 


me : davOa wav lao evood | ifouar 


1 The received constitution of this xouu5s—which, for convenience of reference to 
other editions, I have indicated in my text of the play—is as follows: (1) rst strophe, 
649—659, (2) 2d strophe, 660—668; (3) 15¢ antistr., 678—688, (4) 2nd antistr., 
689—697. The division exhibited above is, however, in stricter accord with scientific 
method. Here, Periods I. II. III. correspond to the rst strophe and rst antistrophe 
of the traditional arrangement: Period IV. corresponds to the 2nd strophe and 2nd 
antistrophe. Thus the whole xouuds, so far as it is lyric, might be conceived as forming 
a single strophe and antistrophe. These terms, however, are not applicable to the 
koppol, nor to the povwdla: (lyrics sung by individual actors, wédy dd oKknvfs), in the 
same accurate sense as to the odes sung by the Chorus, since here there was no 
regular dance accompanying the song. Consequently there was no need for the same 
rigour in the division of the composition. The principles which governed the 
structure of the koyuol and povmdiar have been fully explained by Dr Schmidt in vol. 
t11. of his Kumstjormen, ‘ Die Monodien und Wechselgesdinge der Attischen Tragodie.’ 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxix 


v- =— vr- = uvuor- 


4. a\rX : a pot dvo | popw ya | POivovca || 


oor : euav yay | giravy ev | rovocow 

a (Les) [= _ Vv ae AS - v = 
5. Tpvx : ec | wrx | av tad € Kak | ols KaK | a || 

ah iv | ove | av xar| opbov | ovps | as 

Vv ib fhe _- 7 —- vu = = 


6. mpoo : ay | «| tows rad | aera | rpos | chov A J 


Ta : vw |ev| moumos |avyer| oo | o 


I. First Period: 1 verse, choreic. Two sentences of 4 feet each, 
forming :— 


4 \. seat , 
A stich : 
Ss) stichic period 


II. Second Period: 1 verse, choretc. The rhythmical sentence of 2 
feet vuv tT ev opk || has nothing corresponding with it, but stands between 
2 sentences of 4 feet each: Ze. itis a weswdes or interlude. The form 
of the period is thus :— 


2 A stichic period. 


Ill. Third Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. When an inter- 
change of measures occurs in Greek verse, it is nearly always between 
measures of equal length: as when the ionic, -—vv, in ? time, is 
interchanged with the dichoree, -U—v, in $ time. The peculiarity of 
the dochmius (rots d0xp0s, ‘oblique’ foot) is that it is an interchange 
of measures of equal to each other,—viz. the bacchius »-— or --v 
(with anacrusis), and shortened choree,— A. The fundamental form is 
vi ——v|-A||. The varieties are due to resolution of long syllables, 
or to the use of ‘irrational’ instead of short syllables. Seidler reckoned 
32 forms; but, as Schmidt has shown, only rg actually occur, and some 
of these very rarely. With resolution, the commonest form is that seen 
here, vu : wu—v | —A\||. Each verse contains two dochmiac sentences: 


z.é. we have 


Ixxx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Doch, 
tp och. 

. A palinodic period. 
ee 


Doch. 


IV. ourth Period: 6 verses. In 1, 2, 5, 6, the metre is choreic 
(—v). In 8, 4, the metrical basis is the Aaeon, here in its primary form, 
the ‘amphimacer’ or ‘cretic, —v-—, combined with another measure 
of the same time-value (3), the bacchius (b -— or —-—v)’. 

Verse 1 has 1 sentence of 6 feet; v. 2, the same; v. 3, 1 of 3 feet; 
vy. 4, the same; vv. 5,6 the same asi, 2. Series:.6.6.3.3.6.6.: ze. 


6 
6 Here we have no repetition of whole groups, 
p : but only of single sentences. The period is not 
Ea 3 therefore palinodic. And the single sentences 
Pe. 3 correspond in an inverted order. This is called 
. simply an antithetic period. 
6 
6 


1 In v. 4, if Dindorf’s conjecture ¢@ivas for POivovea is received, we should write : 


Se et Be eee ne oe 
adda pot | Svrmopw | ya POuwvas || 
oor euay | yar piray | ev movois. 

The ear ,will show anyone that this is rhythmically better than what I obtain 
with the MS., d@ivovea and mévoiowv, and the conjecture Péwas is entitled to all the 
additional weight which this consideration affords. On other grounds—those of 
language and of diplomatic evidence—no less distinct a preference seems due to 
polvovca. | 


ih ee 


Merl: x: 


2. 


3. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


'xxill 
IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 863—910. 
First STROPHE. 
> — e - vy — vy — - > —- vu _- > 


? 
ev: por Evy | ec | 1 hep | ovre || poupa | tay ev || certov | ayver | 
uBp : ws gur | ev | & tup | ayvor|| vBps | € rod || wy um | eptAnc® | 
pi a Re oe 
av Joy | wy A J 
n mar | av 
ome OH ~ v = Vv = cS 
epy : wv te | Tavtwy | wy vow | 01 tpo | kev | a A || 
a ipynm | xapa | pnde | cuudep| or | a 
G vyy ae NR 
vp : urodes | ovpave | av A || 
axp : otata | yeo ava| Bao 
[= 


a ae re em | Se —-v - vy = 


rol abepa | TeKvwO | EVTES | ov o | Avpr os A JJ 


a i moruorar| avy wp | ovsey | eisay| ayk | av 
Pe NS = > ~ Vv NS — 
ma. : tTnppovos | ovde | vv Ova | ra pois | avep | wv A || 
eG : ovmode | xpnoe | uw xpn | Tat To Kad | ws dex | wy 
Vv. SK = SI RY — wy = tL 
e : tuxrev | ovde | pn more | Aa || a cata | Kon | ao | y A | 
mon : ec mad | apa | un more | vo || ae Oeov | mur | ov | pac 
@ = > od Vv — SS L_ L. 3 
peyas : ev tour | ous Geos | ovde | ynp | acxk| ea A |] 


Oeov : ov An—E | w more | mpocrar | av | wx | w 


I. First Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, logaocedic. 
Two sentences, of 4 feet each, are separated by a mesode or inter- 


lude, consisting of the sentence of 2 feet poupa | trav ev: 2.6. 


4 
2 ) A stichic mesodic period, 


4 


ake. Si 


Ixxx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Il. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm the same’. 


Verse 1 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 is a mesode of 3 feet: v. 3, 
the same as I: 7.¢. 


WwW 


A stichic mesodic period. 


Ill. Zhird Period: 3 verses. Rhythm the same. For the mark 
w over peyas and Geov in 3, see § 9, and Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1. v. 3. 


Verses 1, 3 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2, 2 of 4 each: 26 


6 


» An antithetic period. (See First Kommos, Per. tv.) 


1 The conjectural reading otpavla | al@ép, adopted by Prof. White and by Dr 
Schmidt, would give in v. 3 
= wey Re —-yV -y eH = 
a0 : ept Texv | wO | evres | wy o| Avur | os A || 
In the antistrophe, Prof. White reads simply dxpérarov elcavaBao | dabropuop 
dpovoev els dvdykav, which similarly would give 
am = oromov | wp | ovcev | es av | ayn | ay A || 


Now, there is no apparent reason for doubting the genuineness of the reading on 
which the Mss. agree, ovpavlay | 6:’ al@épa: while in the antistr. the most probable 
reading seems to be dxpérara els’ dvaBdo’ | dwormordray k.r.A. (See crit. n, and 
comment. on 876 f.) 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxxiil 


SECOND STROPHE. 


ey vvuy —- vu = Y 
I. 1. ede | tus veep | ora | xepow || 
ovcer | ue Tov a | Ocxrov | expe 
en RS ai — 
2. 4 Aoy | w wop | ever | a A || 
yas er | oudad | ov ceB | wy 
2 hs eae 
3. Stk } as adoB | yros | ov | de A || 
ovd : estovaB | aot | va | op 
ee = 


4. Sapov | wv d | 4 eB | ov A || 


ovde | trav o | Avmae | av 
So wv mv LH = 


5. kak : avwed| oto | pop |a A || 
ee : py tade | xetpo | decxr | a 
- vu — Vv —- v - 
6. Svororp | ov xap | w xAd | as A || 
macw | apuoo | e Bpor | ous 
> aN Se ey i tL 
Il, 1. a : uy to | Kepdos | xepdav | a dix | ae | ws A || 
ak i wkpar| vw | evrep | opA ax | ov | as 
> —- vw a — wv _ 
* 
2. Kat : tov a | certwv | epfer | a A || 
tev i mavrav| acowv | unral | oe 
a var) oy -v Le - 


3 7 i tava | Ouxrwv | Aker | ae par | al| wy A J 


ge itavre| cava | Oavarov| ‘acer | apx| ay 
v Ww yv Lu =— we eh ee AS _ 
III. 1. rs : ere ror | ev | towd av | np Oe | wv Bed | 7 A |} 
gov : ovtra |yap| Aat |ovmar| agar |a 
ei ce) aS 


2. evéer | ar wrx | as op | vvew || 
Oecpar | ckarp | ovow | dn 
eae iP: — & arr he CS 
3. a yap | ae roe | ade | mpages | ry | a A || 
kovday | ov 744 | aisa | modd\wy | euday | ns 
ee i to 
Tu > dew pe xop | every ]] 
epp : « de ta | Gera 


oa 


Ixxxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


J. First Period: 6 verses. Rhythm, logacedic. 
Each verse contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: and the six verses fall into 
3 groups: 7.¢. 


: 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 8 ow over 
6.€ means that in the antistrophe Bavar represents, by resolution, a long 
syllable, see § 5. 

Verses 1 and 3 have each one sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 is a mesode 
of 4 feet: 2.é. 


‘ 


4 
F A repeated palinodic period. 

4 

4 
! 
Os 


4 A stichic mesodic period. 
6 


III. TZhird Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 4, the 
last syllable of yopevew is marked short, because, being the last of a 
verse, it can be either long or short; and here it is the second of a 
choree, —v. 

Verses 1 and 3 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 1s a mesode of 
4 feet: v. 4 is an epode of 2 feet. Thus, in this period, the dancers 
stood still during the alternate verses, 2 and 4. The form is :— 


6 


4 
: A stichic mesodic period, with postlude. 
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V. Third Stasimon (properly a Hyporcheme’), vv. 1086— 110g. 


~_ vy — eT, Srey: Cte — > a, = 
I. 1. eurep ey | w | partis | expe || car car | a yvwp | av Sp | ws A | 
tis ge Tey | ov | tis oe | Tire || Tw paxp | a wy |ww ap la 
ey, Vv —~v Vv — — vw ss _ 


2. ov Tov 0 | Avprova | weipwv | w Kh | ap | w A || 


mavosop | ecoiBar | ama | tpos red | acd | eo 
-v -> Se ee oe ee 
3. ove eo | ex tav | avpr | ov || ravced | qvov | wnov ce | ye A JJ 
*n oey | evar | expa | is || og | ovrw| yap wAak | es 
wv - > -u = 


II. 1. xae rarpr | w tay | order | ovy A || 


aypovon | or mac | ac pir | ae 


a Vv = > NS Pat es 
2. Kat tpod | ov kau | parep | avéerr || 
68 o | xkudAd\av | asay | acowy 
= VW ee a v ea a Ge: ~ wv VM — GS ae ES: 
3. Kae xop | ever | au zpos | nov || ws exe | npa hep | ovra || Tors ep | 
«0 0 | Baxxe | os Ge | os va ||wveraxp | wy ope | wverp|| nua | 
—- uv [ieee 
ous tup | avy | os A || 
detar | ex | Tov 
> vy ee Lo — 
4. t : nee | pPoBe| cor| de A || 
vupp raver | wd | wy | aus 
SS a eet 


5. taut ap | eor | e ln A J 


mreora | cue | rag | e 


1 Srdpxnua, ‘a dance-song,’ merely denotes a melody of livelier movement than 
the ordinary ordoiwa of the tragic Chorus, and is here expressive of delight. Thus 
Athenaeus says (630 E) ) & bropxnuarikh (pxnous) TH KwmexG olkevo0ra, nTUs Kadetrau 
Kopdaé* mavyvibdes 5° elaly duédrepar: ‘the hyporchematic dance is akin to the comic 
dance called ‘‘cordax,” and both are sportive.’ Fragments of vmopxjmara, which 
were used from an early age in the worship of Apollo, have been left by severai 
lyric poets,—among whom are Pratinas (who is said to have first adapted them to 


the Dionysiac cult),—Bacchylides, and Pindar. 


Ixxxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. First Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, /ogacedic. If in the first 
sentence of v. 8 we adopt for the antistrophe Arndt’s conjecture, 7) oé y’ 
edvareipa tis (which is somewhat far from the mss.), then verses 1 and 3 
have each 2 sentences of 4 feet, and verse 2 has 1 of 6 feet; ze. 


6 A palinodic period, with mesode. 


If, on the other hand, we should hold that 7) é yé ris @vydryp represents 
the true metre (being corrupted from 7 oé y épvoe zarnp) and that ovx 
€oy tav avptov should be amended to trav ériotcav éoy, the rhythmical 
correspondence of sentences would be different. The rhythmical divi- 
sion of verses 2 and 3 would then be :— 


Pe rk a tt eo eee 
2. ov Tov o | Avprov a | wep | wv || wo KO | ap | wv | tay A |) 
mavosop | eco.Bar | a | ma || rpos teX| ac | ao | v 
ae a ean, ie ae Ra Te 
3. ert : ovoav eo | ex | tavoed | nvov | py ov ce| ye A 
ceye : gpvoe wa |typ| rok& |astw | yap wrak | es 


and v. 3 would be an epode, the form being :— 


4 

4 

4 A palinodic period, with postlude, 
4 

6 


II. Second Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verses 1, 2, 4,5 
have each one sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has 3 sentences, the first and 
third of 4 feet each, the second of 3 (the words ws émt jpa pépovra). 
SEMeS 7 ef ach 9 Ava end aa. e: 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxxvil 


Here, single sentences correspond in an in- 
4 verted order, while the middle sentence of y. 3 
has nothing corresponding to it, but forms a 
4 = mesode or interlude. This is therefore a mesodic 
: oe period. We need not add ‘antithetic,’ because, 
where more than two simgle sentences (and not 
4 groups) are arranged about a mesode, their 
. arrangement is zormadly inverted. 
4 


VI. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1186—1222. 


First STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 


a a VV — Vv 

t w eve | at Bpor | ov A || 

og | Tis ka ur | ep Bod | av 

a & Caw! “Sa ate SS Se SS 

2. ws vp | aswoa | Kar To | wn || dev Cwo | as evap | Ou jo A | 


tozevoe | as expar | noe | Tov || avr ev | Sacuovos | odG | ov 


- 


ei ee fas Percy 
3. Tes | yap tis av | np we | ov A || 
w | fev xara | wer pbc | as 
SS Oe ne a 
4. tas ev | daymore | as pep | ev A || 
Trav yauy | wvuxa | mapbev | ov 


> _ = _ 
Te vv Vv 


5. 7 too | ovrov oa | ov dox | ev A || 
xpnouwd | ov Oavar | wi ew | a 


—- > wo» - 
6. Kar do€ | avt aro | Kd | a A || 

xwpa | wupyosay| eor | a 

Ge OU 


7. tov : cov | tou rapa | Sevryp ex | wv A | 


e& : ov | kas Baocd | evs kad | & 


Ixxxviil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ee eee er ee Say SS 
8. tov : cov | Sapova | rovcoy| w|| rAawov | oudurod | a Bpot | wy A 

eu : os |xarrapey | wore | riml| abys | raspeyah| aw | ev 

La state pe 
g. ov | dev paxap | | ow A | 

6y | Baow av | aco | wy 

Rhythm, /ogavedic. Verse 1 contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: v. 2,2 
of 4 feet each: v. 3, 1 of 4 feet; to which answer respectively vv. 7 8, 
9. Verses 4, 5, 6 also contain each 1 sentence of 4 feet, v. 4 answering 
to v. 6, and v. 5 forming a mesode. The series .4.44.4-,4-4-4-, 
4.44.4. thus forms the period :-— 


AS ENE GES Tc 


Since the whole group, consisting of 


4 vv. 1, 2, 8, recurs once, the period is 
palinodic ; since the sentences formed 
by vv. 4 and 6 are grouped about the 


4 interlude formed by v. 5, it is also 
; mesoate. 
4 
Sr | 
4 = 


4 
° 
SECOND STROPHE, 
v |- v e&e -g -v -v _ 
I, 1. 7a : vw dak | ov| ew ris | abe | wrep | os A |] 
ep : eupeo | a | KovOo | ravO op | wy xpov | os 
Vv i “vo. SN ten a5 = 
2. Ts iar | as | aype | as tis | ev rov | os A 


die taf | ae | tov ayaun | ov -yau | ov wad | oe 


3. 


METRICAL ANALVSTS. Ixxxix 


Evy : ovxos | adday | a Bi| ov A J 


Texy : owTa | Kat Texy | ovmey | ov 


ie, {ER 


=e IO - vw _ 


ft. t| © | kAewvov | ovour | ov Kap | a A | 


tlw] Aat | eov | wrexy | ov 


— vw - wu — 


2. 0 pey | as yn | mv A | 


2. 


beg | ede | ce 
So Se er 
. avtos | ypkxeo | ev A || 

bnmwor | edou | av 

ar, ay Ss vv sey a, - 
mad. | kar wa | toe Oadrap | yror | w rer | ew A J 

Supo | pacyap | womepe | aren | ov xe | wy 

aed vv es Yv —— Vv ce = vv = Vv od Vv — 


. Twos mote | tws 708 | at matp | w || aco adox | es hep | ew Tad | as A|| 


ex orouat | wytod | opboy | em || ewavery | evoat | exoed lev 
avy edvv | a | Oycav| es tor | ov | de A J 


kat kare | Kou | oa | Tovuor | oum | a 


I. First Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, choretc. Verses 1 and 2 have 


each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 3 forms an epode or postlude of 4 
feet: 2.2. 


6 
6 A stichic period, with postlude. 


4= &t. 


Il. Second Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 4 rpt 


Gadzn is an apparent tribrach, representing a cyclic dactyl, ~v, and 
having the time-value of [ 5 iy (see§7). This denoted by writing Juv, 
because the ‘irrational’ character, though in strictness shared by the 
first and second short syllables, is more evident in the first. 


Verses 1, 4 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet, vv. 2, 3 each 1 of 


MOREE 


XG METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


3 : : : 

‘ i) An antithetic period: see First Kommos, Per. Iv. 
3 

6 


Ill. Third Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verse 1 has 
2 sentences, each of 4 feet: v. 2 has 1 of 6 feet, and forms an epode or 
postlude: ze. 


a 
4 A stichic period, with postlude: see Parod. 
6 Sir lpPeral wocas sia othe Chit. 


VII. Second Kommos’, vv. 1297—1368. 


(After the anapaests of the Chorus, 1297—1306, and of Oedipus, 
1307—-1311, followed by one iambic trimeter of the Chorus, 1312, the 
_ strophic system of lyrics begins at 1313.) 


First STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 
v Clog — 
I. t ! wokor | ov A || 
t : wor | os 


Vv Vv vvV VY WE Vv VvVvV Vv vv 
2. ved : os enov amo | tporov em || urAopevov a | darov A || 


gv : pev emos emt | moXos er || & povemos eT | ‘yap 


1 At v. 1336, and in the corresponding 1356, an iambic dimeter is given to the 
Chorus (Period 11., v. 3). With this exception, the Chorus speaks only iambic 
trimeters, which follow a lyric strophe or antistrophe assigned to Oedipus. Since, 
then, the lyrics belong all but exclusively to Oedipus, the passage might be regarded 
as his ovwdla, interrupted by occasional utterances, in the tone of dialogue, by the 
Chorus. If, however, regard is had to the character and matter of the whole com- 
position, it will be felt that it may be properly designated as a kouds, the essence of 
which was the alternate lament. On a similar ground, I should certainly consider it 
as beginning at 1297, though the properly lyric form is assumed only at 1313. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. xci 


ww vvU- Vv a a S — 
3. a : daparov te | Kau ie Tee ovpiotov | ov A J 
um = omevers we | Tov TuPd || ov Kn dev | wv 


[Here follow four iambic trimeters.] 


Rhythm, dochmiac: see First Kommos, Period 1. It will be 
seen that every dochmiac metre here is a variation of the ground- 
form v : -—v|— A ||, by substitution either of Uw for —, or of > (an 
irrational syllable, apparently long) for v, as in v. 8, cnda@ov. Verse 1 
is a dochmiac used as a prelude (rpowdixov), w being prolonged to the 
time-value of -—. Vv. 2, 3 have each 2 dochmiac sentences: Ze. 


‘Doch. = zp. 
(Doch. 


Doc) A palinodic period, with prelude. 


aioe 


e? 


SECOND STROPHE, 


ee a os oe | nv a. || a a ee o A || 


oN : 00 oorts | nv os || aypias red | as 


Vv vv Sok NS A Sa Ne: A pn a A Vv vv 


2. 0 : Kaka Kaka TeA | wv ep || a Tad cua raf |ea A | 


vou : ad euro. | ace || Avo aro re | povov 
ee Bye re, fon ga ren 
oy. € : mae 8 | avto | xeup vey ai ovtis || aAA ey | w | tAap | ov A J] 
€pp :  uTo | kaver | woe | ovdev || es xap | w | mpaco | wy 
wilh “Rone oe 


Il. 1. te : yap ede p op | av A || 
ToT: evyapav Bay | wy 
bs =e = = 
2. oT : Beas | wre | ie in nV 3 arene |v A || 


ovk ? mv gir | ocow | ovdew | a tor | ovdax | os 


IV. 


xcil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


u —_ wv —_- > — wv _ 


3. nv i tavd or | worep | kar ov | dys A || 


OeX : ovte | Kapoe | Tour av | nv 
= VE ay led CR ee oe eee 


4. te 3 dyr ew | ov | Brexrov | x || orepxrov | » zpoo | 7 yop | ov A | 
ove : ow ma |tposy | av gov |eus || mAOov | ovde | vuuge | os 
v - vu eo Ye -y =u = 

5. er : ect ax| ov | ew | adov|agr|oa A J 


Bpor : owe |KO | mv | we | dwam|o 
OMe A Oa 
I. am : ayer ex tom | tov or || ce taxior a | pe A || 
vd: abeos mey | exmav || oowy de | mass 
v yur yu => vuru 


> 
2. ar : ayer w Gir | ov Tov || wey oAeHpu | ov A || 
om = oyevns dap | wy aut || og epuy Tad | as 
WFO NS) SIE OS vv wv vv —— Vv , 
3. Tov : Kataparo | tatov er || t de kau Ge | ors A || 
et : dete mpecBu | Tepov er || t kaxov Kak | ov 
> ANS Vv a 
4. €x9p : otatov Bpot | wy A J 


ToT : €dax obi | ous 


{Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 


I. Lirst Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. In verse 1 (anti- 
strophe), we have @ypias: observe that if we read az’ dypias the 
dochmiac would have one ~ too much, and see my note onv. 1350. In 
v. 2, the Ms. reading vouados is zmfpossible, as the metre shows. ovov, 
by resolution for —, as in the strophe, since the last syllable of a verse 
can be either long or short: see on Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1. v. 1, and cp. 
Xopevety, Stas. 1. Str. 11. Per. 11. v. 4. Metre would admit éaPé pw’ or 
e\aBev, but not, of course, éAvcé pw? or éAvoev. 

Each verse has two dochmiac sentences, 2.é. 


fa 
Doch. 


C A palinodic period.. 
eer P P 


Doch. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. XCiil 


Il. Second Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, choretc. Two sentences, 
each of 4 feet: ze. 


s A stichic period. 


Ill. Third Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, choreic, except in verse 1, 
which is a dochmiac, serving as prelude (zpowdcxdr). 

Verse 2 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 3, 1 of 4 feet: v. 4, 2 of 4 feet 
each: v. 5, 1 of 6 feet. The first of the 2 sentences in v. 4 forms a 
mesode; which can either (as here) begin a verse, or close it, or stand 
within it, or form a separate verse. Series: .6.4.4.4.6.: form :— 


Doch. = zp. 


eK 
4 \ A mesodic period, with prelude. See Stas. 11. 
> Per. Il. 


IV. Fourth Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. Verses 1, 2, 3 
have each two dochmiac sentences: v. 4 has one, which forms an 
epode: ze. 


ee 
Doch. 


Doch. Pay as : : 
{ A repeated palinodic period, with post- 
Doch. lude. 


fies 
Doch. 7 


Doch, =e. 


xciv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


RELATIONS OF LYRIC FORM AND MATTER. 


In the lyric parts of Tragedy, the poet was a composer, setting 
words to music. Words, music, and dance were together the expression 
of the successive feelings which the course of the drama excited in the 
Chorus, or typical spectator. It is obvious, then, that the choice of 
lyric rhythms necessarily had an ethical meaning, relative to the mood 
which in each case sought utterance. It is everywhere characteristic of 
Sophocles that he has been finely sensitive to this relation. So much, 
at least, moderns can see, however far they may be from adequately 
appreciating the more exquisite secrets of his skill. Without attempt- 
ing minute detail, we may glance here at some of the chief traits in 
which this skill is exemplified by the lyrics of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 


I. Paropos. First Strophe. The Theban Elders are reverentially 
awaiting the message from Delphi, and solemnly entreating the gods for 
deliverance from their woes. With this mood the dactyfic rhythm is in 
unison. The Greek dactylic measure was slow and solemn, the fitting 
utterance of lofty and earnest warning—as when oracles spoke—or, as 
here, of exalted faith in Heaven. 

Second Strophe. Period 1. The chorees, in Zogacedic rhythm, express 
the lively sense of personal suffering (avapiOua yap épw | rypara). 
Per. 1. Dacty/s, somewhat less stately than those of the opening, 
again express trust in the gods who will banish the pest. 

Third Strophe. Choreic rhythms of the strongest and most excited 
kind embody the fervid prayer that the Destroyer may be quelled by 
the Powers of light and health. 


II. First Srasimon. The doom has gone forth against the unknown 
criminal; and the prophet has said that this criminal is Oedipus. “ist 
Strophe. While the rhythm is Zogacedic throughout, the fuller measures 
of Period 1. are suited to the terrible decree of Delphi; those of Per. 11. 
to the flight of the outlaw; those of ul. to the rapid pursuit, and, 
finally, to the crushing might, of the Avenger. 

Second Strophe. Period1. The choriambic rhythm—the most pas- 
sionate of all, adapted to vehement indignation or despair—interprets 
the intensity of emotion with which the Theban nobles have heard the 
charge against their glorious king. Period 1. Passing to their reasons 
for discrediting that charge, the Chorus pass at the same time from the 
choriambic rhythm to the kindred but less tumultuous zozzc, which is 
here (as we have seen) most skilfully linked on to the former. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. XCV 


III. The First Kommos, in its 3rd and 4th Periods, shows how 
dochmiac measures, and paeconic combined with choreic, can suit varying 
tones of piteous entreaty or anxious agitation; an effect which, as 
regards dochmiacs, the SeconpD Kommos (VII) also exhibits in a still 
more impressive manner. 


IV. Inthe Seconp Srasimon, dogacedics are the vehicle of personal 
reflection and devotion ; the lively measures of the Hyporcheme which 
holds the place of TH1rp Stasimon (V) speak for themselves. 


VI. Inthe FourrH Srasimon we have a highly-wrought example of 
lyric art comparable with the First Stasimon, and with the Parodos. The 
utter ruin of Oedipus has just been disclosed. First Strophe. It was 
a general rule that, when a verse was opened with a syzcope, anacrusis 
must precede. By the disregard of this rule here, an extraordinary 
weight and solemnity are imparted to the first accent of the lament: 
Ae OF 
u| w yeve | ae Bpor | wy A ||. (See the musical rendering of this, Appen- 
dix, § 10, p. 205.) So, again, in the profoundly sorrowful conclusion 

pe 
drawn from the instance of Oedipus, ovd | ev paxap | iw A||. And, since 
his unhappy fate is here contemplated in its entirety, the whole strophe 
forms a single rhythmical period. 

The Second Strophe—teflecting on particular aspects of the king’s 
destiny—is appropriately broken up into three short periods; and the 
choreic rhythm is here so managed as to present a telling contrast with 
the logaoedic rhythm of the first strophe. The weightiest verses are 
those which form the conclusion. 

I have but briefly indicated relations of which the reader’s own ear 
and feeling will give him a far more vivid apprehension. ‘There are no 
metrical texts in which it is more essential than in those of ancient. 
Greece never to consider the measures from a merely mechanical point 
of view, but always to remember waz the poet is saying. No one who. 
cultivates this simple habit can fail to attain a quicker perception of the 
delicate sympathies which everywhere exist between the matter and the 


form of Greek lyrics. 


A Fes - 


eS 0S0KNEOYS 


— ——_ == 


— OIAITOYS TYPANNOS a 


ZO PINES Y => 
OSA Oya ot YP A NINOS 


L 


APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY YIIO@ESXIS. 


Aurav Képu ov Oidirous, watpds vobos 

XN ~ € , , , 
mpos TOV amravtTwy Aodopovpevos E€vos, 
7M mrbécGa. TvOicnadv Oeomiopatwv 
Cytav éavtov Kai yévous putoamopov. 
c A 4 Ld > lal e ” 
etpov O& tAnpwv ev oTevais apagurots 5 
” » Zea , 
dxwy erepve Aatov yevyytopa. 
Sdryyos Se Sevis Garacipov Aioas pédos 
YOXeE pNTPOS ayvoovpévyns éxos. 
Aowds SE OnBas cide kal vooos paxpa. 
Kpéwv Sé weudbeis Actgixny mpos éotiar, 10 
érws mvOnTa TOD KaKod TavaTHpLOY, 
nkovoe puovns pavtikys Oeod mapa, 
zov Aatevov éxdixnOyvar povov. 
dOev pabwv éavtov Oidirovs tadas 

/ ‘ > i , 

dicods te xepaly eavadkwoe Kopas, 05): 


airy Se pyrynp ayxovais Swdero. 


APIZTOPANOYE...... YILOOEZIZ] ’Apicroddvouvs émlypapua els rov ripavvov 
oldirow A. The word érlypaypa, which could denote the ‘title’ of a book, is not a 


correct substitute for J1é0ects. 3 Oeomiopdrav] vouwv Oé\e A, which indicates 
that é€\@av was a v.1. for 7\Oev in this verse. 11 mvOnra MSS., vivid for rvGorro, 
which Brunck unnecessarily conjectured. 15 dwcoais MSS., dioods Elmsley. 


moprao. dioods Brunck. 16 avr 6¢] ad’rH re Elmsley. But the composer may 
have imitated the irregular sequence re—6¢ which sometimes occurs (as Z/. 1099, 


Ai, 836). 


I—2 


Io 


15 


4 TOPOKAEOYS 


APIZSTOPANOTS TPAMMATIKOY] The first of the three prose drobéces to 
the Antigone is also ascribed in the Mss. to Aristophanes of Byzantium (flor. 200 B.C.). 
His name is likewise given in the Mss. to the metrical JroGéces prefixed to all the 
extant comedies of his namesake except the Zhesmophoriazusae. All these ascrip- 
tions are now generally held to be false. There is no reason to think that the 
fashion of metrical arguments existed in the Alexandrian age: and the language 
in every case points more or less clearly to a lower date. The verses above 
form no exception to the rule, though they are much more correct than the comic 
brobéces. See Nauck’s fragments of the Byzantine Aristophanes, p. 256: Dindorf 
agrees with him, Scho/. Soph. vol. 11. p. xxii. 


it 
AIA TI TYPANNOS EDITEDPAIITAI. 


O TYPANNOS OFAITOYS éri dtaxpices Oarépov ervyéyparra. 
xaprévtws 5¢ TYPANNON aravres abtov ériypadovow, ws e€xovta tacns 
Tis YodhoxAréovs rouoews, kaitep yttnOevta vrd PiroKdéovs, ws Pycr 
Atkatapxos. «iot 5 cai oi IPOTEPON, od TYPANNON, avrov érvypad- 
ovres, dua Tovs xpovous Tov SidacKadidv Kat dia Ta mpaypatra: adnTHY 
yap Kal mnpov Oidiroda rov éri Kodwv@ cis tas “AOjvas ddixvetobar 
iSiov S€ Te wemovOacw of ped “Opunpov romtal tos pd Tav Tpwikdy 
Baowrets TYPANNOYS zpocayopedvorres, owe rote todde Tod ovojaTos 
eis rovs “EAAnvas Siadobévros, Kata rods “ApxiAdxov yxpovous, Kxabdrep 
‘Inzias 0 codiotis pyow. “Opnpos yotv tov mavTwy mapavomirarov 
"Exerov Baciréa pyot Kai ov tépavvov: 


His "Exerov Bactdfja, Bporwy dSydjpuova. 

mpocayopevOnvar S€ pao. Tov TYpavvov ad Tdv Tuppyvadv: yxaderods yap 
Twas Tepi Ayoteiay TovTovs yeverOat. te S& vewTepov TO Tod TupdvvoU 
dvona SpAov. ovte yap “Ounpos ovte “Hoiodos ovte addAos ovdels Trav 
makaidv tYpavvov éy Tots Toujpacw ovoudce. 6 S& “ApwrtotédAns ev Kup- 
aiwv roiteia tos Tupavvovs pyot TO mporepov aicvpvjtas mpocayop- 
eveobar. evpyudrepov yap éxeivo Tovvopua. 

2 émvypdgovow] So Dindorf with L: vulg. éréypador. 4 IIPOTEPON, od 
TYPANNON, adrov] L, Dind.: vulg. IPOTEPON avrov, o} TYPANNON, 


2 TUpavvov...émvypdpovow] The distinguishing title was suggested by v. 514 of the 
play, rdv Tvpavvoy Oldlrouy, v. 925 Td Tod Tupdvvov..,Oidiarov. Sophocles doubtless 
called it simply Oldtrovs. 9 Kara Tovs’ApxAdxov xpévous] circ. 670 B.c. Itisabout 
679 B.C. that Orthagoras is said to have founded his dynasty at Sicyon, and ‘the despots 
of Siky6n are the earliest of whom we have any distinct mention,’ Grote 111, 43- 


OIAITOYS TYPANNOS 5 


12”Exeror] Od. 18. 85. 15 odre yap “Ounpos] For the writer of this §réGecrs, then 
(unless he made an oversight), ‘Homer’ was not the author of the ‘Homeric hymn’ 
to Ares, 8. 5, dvTiBiowr Tupavve, Sixaordrwv aye dwrdv. The earliest occurrences 
of the word répayyos which can be approximately dated are (1) Alcaeus fr. 37 
Bergk, circ. 606 B.C., refering to Pittacus; see below on 17: (2) Pind. Pyth. 3. 85, 
where it is convertible with BaciAeds, 2b. 70 (Hiero of Syracuse), date perh. 474 B.C. 
(see Fennell’s introd.): and (3) Aesch. P. V. 736 6 rév Oedv tipavvos (Zeus), date 
circ. 472—469 B.C. On the question as to the origin of t¥pavvos, scholars will read 
with interest the opinion of the author of Greek and Latin Etymology. Mr Peile has 
kindly communicated to me the following note:—‘‘ There seems no reason to doubt 
the usual connection of tépavvos with ,/¢ur, a by-form of ,/TAR. It does not occur, 
I think, in Greek, but it is used in Vedic,—as is also the common epithet zwr-a, 
‘strong,’ applied chiefly to Indra, but also to other gods. Rarer cognates are ¢urvan, 
= ‘victory,’ and turvani=‘ victorious,’ also of Indra. The primary meaning of the 
root was ‘to bore’—then ‘to get to the end’ of a thing—then ‘to get the better of? it. 
There is another family of words, like in form, with the general sense of ‘haste’; 
e.g. turvanya, a verb-stem in Vedic=‘to be eager,’ and turanyu an adjective. 
These, I think, are distinct in origin. In form they come nearer to r¥pavvos. But I 
think that they are date Vedic forms, and therefore cannot be pressed into the service. 
The form in Greek is difficult to explain in either case. If there were an Indo-Eur. 
turvan (whence the Sanskrit word), the Greek might have formed a secondary 
turvan-yo: but one would expect this to have taken the form rupawo. Taking into 
account the entire absence of all cognates in Greek, I think that it is probably a 
borrowed word, and that from being an adjective (?=‘mighty’), it became with the 
Greeks a title.” 16 & Kupalwy mwodtrelg] Cp. schol. in Eur. Med. 1g (Dind. vol. 
IV. p. 8) alovprg iyyetrac Kal dpxer* ldlws 6€ pnow ’Apiocrorédys bro Kupalwy alovpyirnv 
Tov apxovTa AéyecOar. ‘alcvpynrac 5é Kperot éwéa mdvtes dvécrav’ [Od. 8. 258] 
Tovs dpxovras Tav dywvwy (sc. 6 mornrhs héyet). 17. The alovuyynrela resembled 
the rupavvls in being absolute, but differed from it in being e/ectzve; hence it is called 
by Arist. aiper rupavvls, Pol. 3. 14. Alluding to the choice of Pittacus as alovuvyrns 
by the Mityleneans, Alcaeus said éoracavro ripavvov, 2d.: but this was ad cnvidiant. 


FEY 


AAAQX. 


‘O Tv¥pavvos OiSimovs apés avtidiacrodjv tod év TH Kohwv@ ém- 
‘yeyparra.. 70 kepada.ov dé Tod Spdparos yvSous Trav idiwy KaKov Oidizodos, 
anpwois te TGV 6POaArpay, Kat Bi ayxdvys Oavatos ‘loxaorns. 

‘Haec in fine fabulae habet L, om. A, qui de sequentibus nihil habet praeter 
aenigma Sphingis,’ Dind. Schol. 11. 13. 


XPHSMOS O AO@ETS AATOQ: TO. OHBAIM, 
Adie AaB8axidn, waidwv yévos oABuov aireis. 
Sdéow tor pidrov vidv: dtap mempwpévoy éoriv 
maidds €00 xelpecou Auweiv dos. Ws yap evevoe 


6 ZOPOKAEOYS 
Zevs Kpovidyns, IléAoros otvyepais dpator wiOycas, 
® , Cd ey. Lf > ” , , , 
od dirov pracas viov: 6 8 nvgard cou Tdde wavTa. 
XPH=EMOS...OHBAIQ:.] So L: vulg. xpyopds dofels Aaty. 2 déow...éorlv] 
Another reading was régexs pév plrov vidv’ drap rode co pdpos éorat* cp. Valckenaer, 
Eur. Phoen. p. xvi. 3 madds éo0] Valck. Zc. cites this reading from the cod. 


Augustanus, and it is probably right, éo9 here meaning ‘thine,’ in which sense Zeno- 
dotus rightly wished to substitute it for éfos in 7/7. 1. 393, 15. 138, 24- 422, 550. The 
pron. éés (=oFés) properly meant merely ‘own,’ and (like the pron. stem sza, ‘self’) 
was applicable to the 1st and 2nd persons, sing. or plur., no less than to the 3rd. 
Vulg. cod maids. 


TO AINITMA THS S#ITTOS. 


»” , oN a \ , a , , 
Bort Siovv emt ys Kai tetparov, ov pia dwvn, 
‘ , > , X N 4 id > pe, A 
Kal tpimov: dAdacoe S€ duynv povov dca emi yatav 
\ a 3 \ \ 
épmrera Kuvelrat ava T ailépa Kal Kata movTov. 
> > e , / > , \ 4 
aA ordtay mieiotoiow epeddopevov Toot Baivy, 
” , , > ’ , 5 Tele 
évOa taxos yviourw adpavpotarov wéher avrod. 


2 viv] diow Athen. 4568, Bow L, A. 3 Kweira] ylynra L. 4 épe.do- 
fevoy a specious but unsound reading. The contrast is not between haste and slow- 
ness, but between the number of the feet, and the weakness of the support which they 
afford. 


Athenaeus 456 B introduces his quotation of the riddle thus: Kal 7d rijs Dpuyyds 
6é alveypa ’Ack\ynmiddns év Trois Tpaywdouuévors rowodrov elvac @yoiv. Asclepiades 
of Tragilus in Thrace, a pupil of Isocrates, wrote (circ. 340 B.C.) a work called 
Tpaypdovpeva (‘Subjects of Tragedy’) in six books, dealing with the legendary 
material used by the tragic poets, and their methods of treatment. The Alwyua, 
in this form, is thus carried back to at least the earlier part of the fourth century B.C. 


AYS1S TOY AINIIMATOS. 


Ky00. Kal ovK eOédovea, kaxdrtepe Movtoa Oavovror, 
povis npetépns cov TéAos durXakins. 
* 6 w7ro K aN é a Lao a > / 
avOpwrov KaréXegas, Os nvixa yatav epépret, 
mparov épu tetparous vytios ek ayovw: 
/ \ / 
5 ynparéos 8& wéXwv tpitarov mdda Baxrtpov épeider, 
> , ” 
avxéva optilwv, yipat Kapardpevos. 


5 épeldec Gale: &xe or érd-yer MSS. 


The Avois is not in the mss. of Sophocles, but is given by the schol. on Eur. 
Phoen. 50 (alveyw’ éuos mais Oldtrous Upryyds wabdv)...rhv dé Wow rod alvlyparos 
olrw tiwés pacw* ‘KOA’ «7. Valckenaer, Schol. Phoen. p- 28, gives it as above 
from a collation of three Mss, 
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TA TOT APAMATOS ITPOSOIIA, 


OIAITIOYS. IOKASTH. 
IEPEYS. ATTEAOS. 
KPEON. @EPATION Aatov. 
XOPOX yepovtwy OnBaiwvy. EZATTEAOS, 
TEIPESIAS. 


The ixérau in the opening scene (1—150) are a body of kwdha rpdowra 
like the citizens whom Eteocles addresses in Aesch. 7%. 1—38, or the 
Areiopagites in Lum, 566 ff. They would probably come within the 
meaning of the term rapaxopyynya, which denoted anything furnished by 
the choregus 2” supplement to the ordinary requirements of a drama. 
Some, however, deny this, holding that it was an ordinary duty of the 
choregus to provide all ‘mute persons,’ however numerous (A. Miiller, 
Gr. Bihnenalterth., p. 179). The distribution of the parts among the 
three actors would be as follows :— 


OEDIPUS, mpwraywvioTys. 


Iocasta, 

pe eels, devrepaywovirtys 
MESSENGER from the house (éayyeAos), Me 
SERVANT OF LaiuS, 

CREON, 

TEIRESIAS, TPLTAYOVLOTYS. 


MESSENGER from Corinth (ayyeAos), 


Se ZOPOKAEOY2 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLay, 


I. m™poAoyos, verses I—I50. 
2. mdpodSos, 15I—215. 


3. éracd8iov mparov, 216—462. 


4. oTdowov mpdtov, 463—512. 


5. émreod8tov Sedtepov, 513—862, with Koupds, 649—697. 


6. ordopoy Sevtepov, 863— 910. 


7. émeod8tov tplrov, gt I—1085. 


8. ordomov tplirov, 1086—II09. 


Q. émreod8tov téraptov, IIIO—1185. 


10, oTdowmov téraprov, 1186— 1222. 


Ir. €od0s, 1223—1530. 


In reference to a Greek tragedy, we cannot properly speak of ‘ Acts’; 
but the zapodos and the oraowma mark the conclusion of chapters in the 
action. The Oedipus Tyrannus falls into six such chapters. 

The parts named above are thus defined by Aristotle (Poet. 12) :— 

I. mpddoyos = pepos GAov .tpaywdias 76 mpd Xopod Tapddov, ‘all that 
part of a tragedy which precedes the parodos’ (or ‘entrance’ of the 
Chorus into the orchestra), 

2. mdpodos=17 mpwrn A€éts dAov xoport, ‘the first utterance of the 
whole Chorus.’ 

3. ereacrdSiov = €pos Gov Tpaywdias Td petatd dAwY yxopiKav peddr, 
‘all that part of a tragedy which comes between whole choric songs.’ 

4. ordowpov=pédos Xopod Td dvev avaraictov Kal tpoxaiov, ‘a song 
of the Chorus without anapaests or trochaics.’ ordowov is ‘stationary’: 
oraopov pédos, a song by the Chorus at its sta¢ion—after it has taken up 
its place in the orchestra—as distinguished from the zapodos or entrance- 
song. [I do not now think that the notion of ‘unbroken’—by anapaests 
or dialogue—can be included in the term.] 

Aristotle’s definition needs a few words of explanation. (1) The 
anapaestic was especially a marching measure. Hence the zdpodos of 
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the older type often began with anapaests (¢g. Aesch. Agam. 4o—103, 
Lum. 307—320), though, in the extant plays of Soph., this is so with 
the Ajax alone (134—171). Buta oracmov never Jegins with anapaests. 
Further, the antistrophic arrangement of a oracumov is never interrupted 
by anapaests. Yet, after an antistrophic ordoipov, the choral utterance 
may evd with anapaests: thus the third ordowmov of the Antigone is 
antistrophic from 781 to 800, after which come immediately the choral 
anapaests 801805: and we should naturally speak of 781—805 as 
the third stasimon, though, according to Arist., it strictly consists only 
of 781—800. (2) By zpoxaiov Arist. plainly means the trochaic ¢efra- 
meter: 1.€. a otdoyov must not be interrupted by dialogue (such as 
that which the Chorus holds in trochaic tetrameters with Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, Aesch. Ag. ad jin.) Measures into which trochaic 
rhythms enter are, of course, frequent in oradoupa. 

5. %€080s=pepos drov tpaywoias pe? 8 ovK eore xopod péXos, ‘all that 
part of a tragedy after which there is no song of the Chorus.’ 

Verses 649—697 of the second éreurdSiov form a short koppés. The 
Chorus are pleading with Oedipus, lyric measures being mingled with 
iambic trimeters. Arist. (Poet. 12) defines the Kkoppés as Op7nvos Kowds 
xopod Kal amo oKyvys, z.é. a lamentation in which the Chorus (in the 
orchestra) took part with the actor on the stage. An example of the 
koupos on a larger scale is Soph. #7. 121—250. 
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OIAITIOTS. 


°Q TEKNA, Kdédpov tod mada véa tpody, 

tivas wo? edpas tdade pow Oodlere 

iKTypiots Kha Sour w eer reppievor ; 

moXus Oy opod pev Ouprapdror yepel, 

omod de Taudvev Te Kal oTevay par ov 5 


aya OUKALOV BY Ta 


p ayyédav, tékva, 


ah\wv adkovew avTos Od edndrvOa, 
ec Lal ‘ > 4 4 
6 maou Kewds Oidizous Kahovpevos. 


adn, @ yepate, pal, 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). 


later Mss.: see Introd. on the text. 


Scene:—Before the palace of Oedipus 
at Thebes. In front of the large central 
doors (Bacidewos Ovpa) there ts an altar; 
a smaller altar stands also near each of 
the two side-doors: see verse 16. Sup- 
pliants—old men, youths, and young 
children—are seated on the steps of the 
aliars. They are dressed in white tunics 
and cloaks,—their hair bound with white 
fillets. On the altars they have laid down 
olive-branches wreathed with fillets of 
wool. The PRIEST OF ZEUS, a venerable 
man, ts alone standing, facing the central 
doors of the palace. These are now thrown 
open: followed by two attendants (rpbaro- 
do), who place themselves on either side 
of the doors, OEDIPUS enters, in the robes 
of a king: for a moment he gazes silently 
on the groups at the altars, and then 
speaks. See Appendix, Note 1, § 1. 

1—77 Ocdipus asks why they are 
suppliants. The Priest of Zeus, speak- 
ing for the rest, prays him to save them, 
with the gods’ help, from the blight and 
the plague. Oedipus answers that he 
has already sent Creon to consult Apollo 
at Delphi, and will do whatever the god 
shall bid. 

1 véa, last-born (not ‘young,’ for réxva 
includes the old men, v. 17), added for 
contrast with rod mé\at, Ocedipus,—who 
believes himself a Corinthian (774),— 


5) \ , ¥” 
Emel TpeTToV edus 
po TOVOE Povey, TiVL tTpoTw Kabléotate, 


IO 


r=one or more of the 


This symbol is used where a more particular 


marks his respect for the ancient glories 
of the Theban house to whose throne he 
has been called: see esp. 258 f. So the 
Thebans are orpards Kaduoyer7js Aesch. 
Theb. 303, Kadmoyevijs yévva Eur. Phoen. 
808, or Kaduezo. TpOpy = Opéupara 


(abstract for concrete); Eur. Cycl. 189 
apvav rpopal=dpves éxreOpaupévar. Cad- 


mus, as guardian genius of Thebes, is 
still rpodevs of all who are reared in the 
daua Kaduetov (v. 29). Campbell under- 
stands, ‘my last-born care derived from 
ancient Cadmus, ’—as though the rpogevs 
were Oedipus. But could Kddpou rpopy 
mean ‘[my] nurslings [derived from] Cad- 
mus’? It is by the word réxva that 
Oedipus expresses his own fatherly care. 
2 pas. The word &§pa=‘posture,’ 
here, as usu., sitéimg: when kneeling is 
meant, some qualification is added, as 
Eur. Ph. , 293 yovumerets &dpas mpoac- 
mirvw o’, ‘I supplicate thee on my 
knees.’ The suppliants are sitting on 
the steps (8d0pa) of the altars, on which 
they have laid the KAddo: see 142: cp. 
15 mpoojpeba, 20 Oaxet: Aesch. Aum. 40 
(Orestes a suppliant in the Delphian 
temple) ém’ éupadg (on the omphalos) 
Edpav éxovra mpoorpdmaor...édralas @” 
dYpeyevy prov kdddov. Sodtere prob. = Odc- 
cere, ‘sit,’ €5pas being cognate acc. In 
Eur. @oafw (606s) always=‘to hasten’ 
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OEDIPUS. 


My children, latest-born to Cadmus who was of old, why 
are ye set before me thus with wreathed branches of suppliants, 
while the city reeks with incense, rings with prayers for health 


and cries of woe? 


I deemed it unmeet, my children, to hear 


these things at the mouth of others, and have come hither myself, 


I, Oedipus renowned of all. 


Tell me, then, thou venerable man—since it is thy natural 
part to speak for these—in what mood are ye placed here, 


statement is unnecessary. 
known to the editor. 


(transitive or intrans.). But Empedocles 
and Aesch. clearly use Jod{w as = Oaocw, 
the sound and form perh. suggesting the 
epic Jadoow, Odwkos. See Appendix. 

3 ixrnplois kKAdSo.cv. The suppliant 
carried a branch of olive or laurel (ixe- 
tnpta), round which were twined festoons 
of wool (crépy, oréupara,—which words 
can stand for the ixernpla itself, zfra 
913, Z/. 1. 14): Plut. Thes. 18 qv dé [7 
ixernpla] kAddos dard Tis lepGs éalas, éplw 
AevKa katecreupévos. He laid his branch 
on the altar (Eur. Her. 124 Bwpydv xara- 
oréwarres), and left it there, if unsuc- 
cessful in his petition (Eur. Supp/. 259) ; 
if successful, he took it away (2. 359, 
infra 143). txr. Kr. eoreppévor=ixry- 
plous kAddous é&ecreupévous éxovres: Xen. 
Anab. 4. 3. 28 dinykudwpévous rods 
dkovriotas Kal émuBeBAnuévous Tovds 
rokdras, ‘the javelin-throwers w2¢ javelins 
grasped by the thong (dyxvAy), and the 
archers with arrows /itted to the string.’ 
So 18 éfeoreupévov absol., =provided 
with orépn (2.e. with txernplar: see last 
note). Triclinius supposes that the sup- 
pliants, besides carrying boughs, wore 
garlands (éorepavwyévor), and the priests 
may have done so: but éfeoreup. does not 
refer to this. 

4 pod pévy...dyo00 8%. The verbal con- 
trast is merely between the fismes of in- 
cense burnt on the altars as a propitiato 
offering (Z/. 8. 48 réwevos Bwpds Te ees 
and the sownds—whether of invocations 
to the Healer, or of despair. 

7 &\d\wv. Redundant, but serving to 
contrast dyyéAwy and adrés, as if one 


‘mss.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the ss. 


said, ‘from messengers,—at second hand.’ 
Blaydes cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 2 dmws uh 
60 ddNwv épunvéwy tas Trav Beav oup- 
BovAlas cuvelns, ad’ adros...yeyvboKo.s. 
8¢=de0po, as in vv. 144, 298, and often 
in Soph.: even with BAérewv, dpav, as in 
Trach. 402 Brép’ bde=Pére Sevpo. 

8 6 macr Kevds...KaNovpevos. mace 
with kewds (cp. 40 maou xpdrioror), not 
with xadovmevos: ‘called Oedipus famous 
in the sight of all,’ not ‘called famous 
Oed. by all.’ Cp. mraclyyworos, mact- 
Ondos, maciuéNovoa, macipidos. The tone 
is Homeric (Od. 9. 19 elu’ ’Odvceds... 
kal juev Kdéos otpaydyv tke, imitated by 
Verg. Aen. 1. 378 sum pius Aeneas...fama 
super aethera notus): Oedipus is a type, 
for the frank heroic age, of Arist.’s weya- 
Adpuxos—s peydrwy abrov dkidv, dévos 
wv (Eth. NV. 4. 3). 

9 évs, which is more than ¢?, refers, 
not to appearance (¢uv%), but to the na- 
tural claim (vows) of age and office com- 
bined. 

10 po ravde, ‘in front of,’ and so 
‘on behalf of,’ ‘for’ these. Ellendt: 
‘Non est dvrl ravde, nec vrep Tavde, sed 
Gov s. padiora rTwvde, prae ceteris 
dignus propter auctoritatem et aetatem.’ 
Rather dyrl révde=‘as their deputy’: 
bmép revde=‘as their champion’: pd 
Travde=‘as their spokesman.’ So O.C. 
Sir épd yap Kal mpo rdvée. tly. tpdrw 
with kaOéorare only: delcavres 7 orép- 
tavres=eire édeloaré 71, ere éoréptare (not 
mbrepov delcavres; 7) oT épéavres ;), ‘im what 
mood are ye set here, whether it be one 
of fear or of desire ?’ 
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detoaves rf) orépfavres ; ws Oédovtos ay 
euod mpooapKety Tay: Svodhyntos yap ay 
elnv Toidvoe py Ov KaToLKTipwy Eedpav. 


IEPETS. 


adh, @ Kparivey Oiditovs xopas euns, 


Opas pev meas mdixou 
Bapotot tots cots, ol 
mréo Ga oGevorres, ol 
Lepns, Ee pev Zyvos, 
hexTot* 


11. oréptavres L rst hand, changed by a later hand into oréfavtes: 


gloss, 76 mezovOéres. 


mpoonpela 15 
pev ovdere paKpav 

dé ov ynpa Bapets, 

olde 7 bem 

0 © addo dvdov eLearenpevov 


marginal 


The reading oréfayres, found in r, was intended to mean, 


‘having endured,’ and may have been suggested by the glosses ra@évres, daromelvavres, 


explaining orépfavres. 


MSS.: lepfs Brunck: lepeds Bentley: 


11 orépgtavres, ‘having formed a de- 
sire’: the aor. part., as dz. 212 é7el 
e... | orépEas avéxet Sis constant to the 
love which he hath formed for thee.’ £7. 
1100 Kal rl BovdAnOels mdper; Az. 1052 
alroy é\mloavres...dyev. Cp. O. C. 
1093 Kal rov dypevrdy ’Amd\dw | Kal Ka- 
ovyvyTay... | oTépyw dimdas dpwyds | mo- 
Aetv, ‘I desire’: where, in such an invo- 
cation ((@...Zed,...mdpois, x.7.r.), oTépyw 
surely cannot mean, ‘I am content.’ Oed. 
asks: ‘Does this supplication mean that 
some new dread has seized you (Seloavres) ? 
Or that ye have set your hearts (orépEavres) 
on some particular boon which I can 
grant?’—Others render orépiavres ‘hav- 
ing acquiesced.’ This admits of two views. 
(i) ‘Are ye afraid of suffering? Or have ye 
already learned to bear suffering?’ To this 
point the glosses bropelvavres, rabdyres. 
But this seems unmeaning. He ows 
that the suffering has come, and he does 
not suppose that they are resigned to it 
(cp: v. 58). (ii) Prof. Kennedy connects 
7 orépcavres ws Oédovros av | €08 ™poo- 
apkeiy Way; ze. are ye come in vague 
terror, or 7” contentment, as believine 
that I would be willing to help you? 
This is ingenious and attractive. But 
(a) it appears hardly consonant with the 
kingly courtesy of this opening speech for 
Oedipus to assume that their belief in his 
good-will would reconcile them to their 
present miseries. (6) We seem to re- 
quire some direct and express intimation 


13 py ov karoxtelowy L: wh xaroixrelpwy r. 


18 lepets 


lepeds &ywye Nauck.—ol 6€ 7’ 7i0éwy L: the 7’ 


of the king’s willingness to help, such 
as the words @s @édorTos...rav give only 
when referred to dpdte. (c) The rhythm 
seems to favour the question at orép- 
Eavres.—o tT éEavres, explained as ‘hav- 
ing endured,’ may be rejected, because 
(1) the sense is against it—see on (i) 
above: (2) oréyew in classical Greek =‘ to 
be proof against,’ not ‘to suffer’: (3) 
orééw, éorefa are unknown to Attic, 
which has only the pres. and the imperf. 
as OéX\ovTos dv (to be connected with 
pd fe) implies the apodosis ofa conditional 
sentence. Grammatically, this might be 
either (a) el Suvatunv, Oédomue dv, or (4) ef 
Houvduny, nOedov dv: here, the sense 
fixes it to (a). ds, thus added to the 
gen. absol., expresses the supposition on 
which the agent acts. Xen. Mem, 2. 6. 
32 ws ov mpooolaovros (éu08) ras xelpas,.. 
dldacke: ‘as (you may be sure) I will not 
lay hands on you, teach me. 

13 Katouktlpwv. olkripw, not olxrelpw, 
is the spelling attested by Attic inscrip- 
tions of ¢zrc. 550—350 B.C.: see Meister- 
hans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschrif- 
ten, p. 89. pa) od Karoukt(pwy, An infini- 
tive or participle, which for any reason 
would regularly take «7, usually takes uy 
ov if the principal verb of the sentence is 
negative. Here, dvcddynros=ovKn evdd- 
yntos: Dem. Fals. Legat. § 123 (adders) 
xarerat AaBety...uh od} Xpbvy Kal moNtop- 
kla (sc. AapBdvorrt), where xaderal= ov 
padiac: ‘cities ot easy to take, unless 
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with what dread or what desire? Be sure that I would gladly 
give all aid; hard of heart were I, did I not pity such sup- 
pliants as these. 


PRIEST OF ZEUS. 


Nay, Oedipus, ruler of my land, thou seest of what years we 
are who beset thy altars,—some, nestlings still too tender for far 
flights,—some, bowed with age, priests, as I of Zeus,—and these, 
the chosen youth; while the rest of the folk sit with wreathed 


does not seem to have ever been 7’, but may have been made from re. of & 7iOéwy r. 
—Dobree conj. ol dé y’ or oide 6’: Elmsley, oi 5’ ér’: Wecklein of & é&%s Oedy (‘ceteri 
ex ordine lecti deorum sacerdotes’). Dindorf edits of 8 ém’ 70éwv (which Diibner 
believes to have been written by the rst hand in L): and this had been conjectured by 
Wunder, who afterwards edited of 6 indéwv, relying on a corrupt reading, of dé 7’ 


by a protracted siege.’ The participial 
clause, wy od KaTouxTipwy, is equivalent 
to a protasis, ef wh Karotxripowmw. Prof. 
Kennedy holds that the protasis is & pa 
6é\orwz understood, and that uh ov xa- 
TotxTipwy is epexegetic of it:—‘ Yes (ydp) 
I should be unfeeling, 7 7 did not wish 
(to help you): that is, if I refused to pity 
such a supplication as this.’ But the 
double negative uy od could not be ex- 
plained by a negative in the frofasis 
(el wm Oédouut): it implies a negative in 
the apodosis (Svoddynros dv etnv). Since, 
then, the resolution into ovK evddynros av 
elnv is necessary, nothing seems to be 
gained by supposing a suppressed protasis, 
el uy Oddowe. 

16 Bowpotor trois cots. The altars of 
the mpoorarnjpio: Jeol in front of the 
palace, including that of Apollo Avx«ecos 
(919). paxpdv mréo8at. So Andromache 
to her child—veocods woel mrépvyas éo- 
mirvwy éuds Eur. 7ro. 746. The proper 
Attic form for the aor. of méroua: was 
émrréunv, which alone was used in prose 
and Comedy. Though forms from é7- 
tdunv sometimes occur in Tragedy, as 
in the Homeric poems, Elms. had no 
cause to wish for mrdo0az here. 

17 odv yipo Bapets=Papers ws ype 
awbytes. O.C. 1663 abv vooos | ddyet- 
vos. 

18 éyd piv. The answering clause, of 
52 d\Awy OeGy, must be supplied mental- 
ly: cp. 2. 5. 893 tiv mev eyed orovdy 
Sdprno’ éréerct (sc. Tas dé GANas padlws). 
It is slightly different when péy, used 
alone, emphasizes the personal pronoun, 
as in éyw& pev od« olda Xen. Cyr. I. 4. 12. 
oiSe r. The conjecture of 5° ém’ (‘chosen 
to represent the youth’) involves a ques- 
tionable use of éml: cp. Ant. 787n. 0é- 


wv, unmarried youths: //. 18. 593 7jt0eo 
kal map0évo: Eur. Phoen. 944 Aluovos... 
yao. | opayas drelpyous’* ob yap éorw 
H9cos: Plut. Thes. 15 nOéous érrd kal rap- 
Oévous. 

19 éeoreppevov: see on 3. 20 dyo- 
pator, local dative, like olkei odpava 
Pind. Wem. 10. 58. Thebes was divided 
from N. to S. into two parts by the 
torrent called Strophia. The W. part, 
between the Strophia and the Dircé, was 
the upper town or Cadmeia: the E. part, 
between the Strophia and the Ismenus, 
was # katw modus. The name Kadyela 
was given especially to the S. eminence 
of the upper town, the acropolis. (z) 
One of the dyopaf meant here was on a 
hill to the north of the acropolis, and was 
the dyopa Kaduelas. See Paus. 9g. 12. 3. 
(2) The other was in the lower town. 
Xen. Hellen. 5. 2. 29 refers to this—7 
Bouvdy éxdOnro év rH &v ayopa orog, dia 7d 
Tas yuvalkas év 7H Kadmela Oeopnopopid feu : 
unless Kadela has the narrower sense of 
‘acropolis.’ Cp. Arist. Pol. 4 (7). 12. 2 
on the Thessalian custom of having two 
dyopai—one, éevbépa, from which every- 
thing PBdvavooy was excluded. mpds Te 
IIadAados...vaots. Not ‘doth at the two 
temples,’ &c. asif this explained dyopato:, 
but ‘and,’ &c.: for the dyopat would have 
their own altars of the dyopatoe Oeol, as 
of Artemis (161). One of the dio? vaol 
may be that of Ila\\ds “Oy«a, near the 
’Oyxala mvAn on the W. side of Thebes 
(rvidas |”OvKxas’AOdvas Aesch. Theb. 487, 
*Oy«a Ila\\ds 2b. 501), whose statue and 
altar év J2ral@pw Paus. mentions (9. 12. 2). 
The other temple may be that of Athene 
Kaduela or of Athena “Iopnvia—both 
mentioned by the schol., but not by Paus. 
Athena Zwornpia, too, had statues at 
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dyopaton Oaket, mpos TE Tlah\ados SumrAots 


20 


vaots, er “Topnvov TE pavreig T7000). 

TONLs yap, @OTEP KAUTOS elope, ayav 

non oahever Kavaxoupio ar Kapa 

Bv@av er ovX ola TE powiov oddou, 

h0ivovea pev Kddv€w eyKdprrous xOovs, 25 
pivovoa o dyéhaus Bovvopors TOKOLOL TE 

dydvous yuvarkav: ev & o TupPdpos Oeds 

aokywas ehavver, Nous €yOioros, modu, 

vd ov KevovTar Sana Kadpetov: pédas © 


"Avdns oTevaypots Kat yoous mAourilera. 


inOéwy in Suidas s. v. Aexrds. 


Thebes (Paus. 9. 17- 3). The schol. 
mentions also’ AXaAxkowevia, but her shrine 
was at the village of Alalcomenae near 
Haliartus (Paus. 9. 23. 5). It was 
enough for Soph. that his Athenian 
hearers would think of the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon—the shrines of the 
Polias and the Parthenos—above them 
on the acropolis. 

21 éw’’Iop. p. om086. ‘The oracular 
ashes of Ismenus’= the altar in the temple 
of Apollo "Ioyjvios, where divination by 
burnt offerings (7 6” éwrdpwv wavrela) was 
practised. So the schol., quoting Philo- 
chorus (in his mepl pavrichs, circ. 290B.C.). 
ood: the embers dying down when 
the wavretoy has now been taken from the 
burnt offering: cp. Azz. 1007. Soph. 
may have thought of ’Awé\\wv Tmdd.os, 
whose altar (é« réppas r&v lepelwv) Paus. 
saw to the left of the Electrae gates at 
Thebes: 9. 11. 7. “Iopmvod, because 
the temple was by the river Ismenus: 
Paus. 9. 10. 2 dort dé Adpos év defia Trav 
mud@v (on the right of the’ HAéxrpac wvAae 
on the S. of Thebes, within the walls) 
lepos ’Amé\Nwvos* Kadelrar 5é 6 Te ANodos 
kal 6 eds Iopujvios, rapappéovros rod mora- 
pod ratty Tod "Iounvod. Ismenus (which 
name Curtius, £¢ym. 617, connects with 
rt ls, to wish, as=‘ desired’) was described 
in the Theban myths as the son of 
Asopus and Metope, or of Amphion and 
Niobe. The son of Apollo by Melia (the 
fountain of the Ismenus) was called Is- 
menius. Cp. Her. 8. 134 (the envoy of 
Mardonius in the winter of 480—79) 7@ 
"Topnulp "Amod\Nwve exphoato’ err. 5e 
kardmep & ’Oduumly lpotor xpnornpidge- 
g0a: Pind. Olymp. 8, init. OvNvuTla | 


21 wartelg L, made from payteiac: 


30 
the upper part 


...lva pdvries avdpes | éumvpous Texuacpo- 
pevo. mapameipavtac Arcos. In Pind. 
Pyth. 11. 4 the Theban heroines are 
asked to come map MeAlav (because she 
shared Apollo’s temple) ‘to the holy 
treasure-house of golden tripods, which 
Loxias hath honoured exceedingly, and 
hath named it Jsmenian, a truthful seat 
of oracles’ (Mss. wavrelwy, not pavTiwy, 
Fennell): for the tripod dedicated by the 
aha or priest of Ismenian Apollo, 
see Paus. 2 to. 4. Her. saw offerings 
dedicated Croesus to Amphiaraus év 
TO vy@ Tod Seales "AmoddAwvos (1. 52), 
and notices inscriptions there (5. 59). The 
*Icujviov, the temple at Abae in Phocis, 
and that on the hill Iréov to the E. of 
Lake Copais, were, after Delphi, the chief 
shrines of Apollo in N. Greece. 

24 Bv0ov, ‘from the depths,’ ze. out 
of the trough of the waves which rise 
around. Cp. Ant. 337 mepiBpvxloow | 
Tepav dm’ olduacw, under swelling waves 
which threaten to engulf him. Arat. 426 
broBpvxa vauriddovrat. gowlov here 
merely poet. for @avaciuov, as Zr. 770 
powlas | éxOpas exldvns los: O.C. 1689 
povios’Atdas. But in Az. 351 Powla fay 
=the madness which drove Ajax to 
bloodshed. %’ ody ola te: for position of 
ert, cp. Zrach. 161 ws &r’ ov av, Phil. 
1217 @r’ ovdév elu, With olds re the 
verb is often omitted, as 1415, O.C. 
TN30; 07 742, Ee Eq. 3 

25 f. p0lvovra ine Paton 5é, 
rhetorical iteration (éravagopd) ; cp. 259, 
370, 0..C. 5, Oro, etc. lhe angers or 
heaven is shown (r) bya dlight (P0ivovea) 
on the fruits of the ground, on flocks and 
on child-birth: (2) by a pestelence (Noumos) 
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branches in the market-places, and before the two shrines of 
Pallas, and where Ismenus gives answer by fire. 

For the city, as thou thyself seest, is now too sorely vexed, 
and can no more lift her head from beneath the angry waves 
of death; a blight is on her in the fruitful blossoms of the land, 
in the herds among the pastures, in the barren pangs of women; 
and withal the flaming god, the malign plague, hath swooped on 
us, and ravages the town; by whom the house of Cadmus is 


made waste, but dark Hades rich in groans and tears. 


of the o can be traced. 


bMavreta or wavrela r. 


29 xadyuetov L. Kxadpetur rv. 


Cp. 


which ravages the town. Cp. 171 ff. 
For the threefold blight, Her. 6. 139 
dmoxtelvace 5é rotor IleXacyotor Tols ode- 
Tépous maidds Te Kal yuvaikas otre yi 
Kaprov épepe ore yuvaikés Te Kal motuvar 
duolws ériktov kal mpo rod: Aeschin. Zz 
Ctes. § 111 pnre yi Kaprods dépew pyre 
yuvatkas réxva tlkrew -yoveDow éorxéra, 
avd Tépara, unre Borknpara kara pvow 
yovas movets@ar. Schneid. and Blaydes 
cp. Philostratus Vit. Afoll. 3. 20, p. 51. 
21 h yh ov Evvexdpet avtots tloracba" TH 
Te yap oT opay jy és avTny ero.ovyTo, mpl 
és kdAuka tKew, @pOepe, Tovs Te TwY “yuU- 
vak@v TOKOUS aTeNels érolea, kal Tas ayé- 
has movnpwes eBooxev.—Kddviw éykdp- 
amous. The datives mark the points or 
parts in which the land Ove. Kddv§ 
éykaptros is the shell or case which en- 
closes immature fruit,—whether the 
blossom of fruit-trees, or the ear of 
wheat or barley: Theophr. Ast. Plant. 
8. 2. 4 (of Kpc64 and upds) mply dy mpoav- 
EnOels (6 oraxus) év TH KadUKL yévnTau. 

26 dyédat Bovvépor(paroxyt.) =dyéArat 
Body vepouévwr: but axrh Bovvomos, pro- 
paroxyt., a shore on which oxen are 
pastured, £7. 181. Cp. £/. 861 xahap- 
yots év aubddrQais=autdrAals dpyav xnav: 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 28 dpi Papparor...yépas = 
yépas aplorov dpyaros. The epithet 
marks that the blight on the flocks is 
closely connected with that on the 
pastures: cp. Dionys. Hal. 1. 23 (de- 
scribing a similar blight) ore 6a Krve- 
aw épvero Stapkys. téKovor, the labours 
of child-bed: Eur. Med. 1031 oTeppas 
éveykouo’ év toxous adyndovas: Lph. T. 
1466 yuvaikes ev roKos YWuxopparyels. 
Dionys. Hal. 1. 23 ddedgpa dé rovrors (2.¢. 
to the blight on fruits and crops) éylvero 
mept Te mpoBdrwy Kal yuvarkay yovds* 7 
yap enuBrotro Ta euBpva, 7} xara Tovs 
roxous duePbelpero torw a kal Tas pepovoas 
cuvd.aduunvapeva. 


27 dydvots, abortive, or resulting in a 
still birth. év 8’, adv., ‘and among our 
other woes,’ ‘and withal’: so 181, 77. 
206, Az. 675. Not in ‘tmesis’ with ox7- 
yas, though Soph. has such tmesis else- 
where, Ant. 420 év & éueordOn, ib, 1274 
év 0 écacev. For the simple oxy pas, 
cp. Aesch. Ag. 308 cfr’ oxnwer, ‘then it 
swooped.’ So Pers. 715 dowuod ris nAGe 
aknmTbs. 6 tupddpos Qeds, the bringer of 
the plague which spreads and rages dike 
fire (176 Kpélooov duatwaxérov tupds, 191 
préyee we): but also with reference to 
Sever, wuper6s. Hippocrates 4.140 dxdaoce 
6é rev avOpmmruv mop (=muperos) éuarimry: 
fl. 22. 31 Kak re pépec (Seirius) modddv 
muperdov Oetdotcr Bporoiar (the only place 
where muperés occurs in //. or Od.). In 
O.C. 55 & & 6 wuppbpos Beds | Teray 
IIpounfevs refers to the representation of 
Prometheus with the narthex, or a torch, 
in his right hand (Eur. Phoen. 1121 deka 
6é Aaprada | Trav pounders epeper cs). 
Cp. Aesch. Zheb. 432 dvdpa wrupPébpor, | 
préyer 6€ Aaumds, x.7.A. Here also the 
Destroyer is imagined as armed with a 
deadly brand,—against which the Cho- 
rus presently invoke the holy fires of 
Artemis (206) and the ‘blithe torch’ of 
Dionysus (214). For 0s said of Aouds, 
cp. Simonid. Amorg. fr. 7. 101 o¥6’ ala 
Auov olklyns amwoerat, | exOpdv cuvoiky- 
Thpa, Svowevéa Oedv. Soph. fr. 837 adn 
nN ppdvycis ayabn eds wéyas. 

29 pédas 8’: elision at end of v. is 
peculiar in Trag. to Soph., who is said 
to have adopted it from a poet Callias 
(Athen. ro p. 453 £): hence it was called 
eldos ZopéxAecov. Examples: 6’ 785, 791, 
12245 0.6.17 5) At, 103; 2. 1017: 
7’ below, 1184: Tar’ 332. [In O.C. 1164 
sor6v7’ should prob. be uévov.] In Comedy: 
6 Ar. Av. 1716, Heel. 351: p’ Ran. 298. 

30 mAovtifterat with allusion to I)ov- 
twv, as Hades was called by an euphem- 
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Geotor pe vuv ovK icotpevov o eyo 

ovo olde maides eloper EpeoTiol, 

avd pav dé _Mparov ev TE Tupdopats Biov 

kpivovtes ev TE Sayover ouvahdayas: 

ds y e€€\voas, aorv Kaduetov pohdy, 35 
oxhnpas dowou Sacpov 6 Ov Tapetyoper’ 


Kat TavE vd 7 


pav ovdey €€evdas méov 


ovo €Kd.oay bets, adhe. tpoabnky Oeod 


héyeu votes P npiv opbaca 


vov T, @ Kpdturrov Tacw Oidizov Kdpa, 


Biov: 


40 


iKeTEVOMED OE TAVTES OLOE TPSTTPOTFOL 
adkny TW evpel apt, cite Tou Dear 
onpny dKxovoas elT am av pos otaGa mov: 
@s Tolow éeuTeipoior Kat Tas Evpdopas 


Vv. 35. 81 ovx loovpevor. 
MSS. : 


ism (voxopiorikws, schol. Ar. Plut. 727), 
re ex THs KdTwOev avlerat 6 TAOTos (crops 
and metals), as Platosays, Crat. 403. Cp. 
Soph. fr. 251 (Nauck*) (from the satyric 
drama Jnachus) Wdotvrwvos (="Ardov) 75’ 
émelcodos: Lucian Zimon 21 (Iobros 
speaks), 6 Il\odrwv (Hades) daroaré\het 
pe wap avrovs dre mAourod6rns kal peyand- 
Swpos Kal adrds wy Sydolt yoy Kal Tw 
évéuart, Schneid. cp. Statius Zhed. 2. 48 
pallentes devius umbras Trames agit ni- 
grique Lovis vacua atria ditat Mortibus. 

31 Bev voy asin 77. 441.—ovK ioov- 
pevov o, governed by xplvovres in 34. 
But he begins as if instead of éfdne00’ 
épéariot, tkerevouev were to follow: hence 
lcovmevoyv instead of toov. It is needless 
to take lco¥mevoy (1) as accus. absol., or 
(2) as governed by éfduec0’ épéorioe in 
the sense of lxerevomev,—like @Oopas... 
Whpous €evrTo Aesch. Ag. 814, or yévos... 
véwoov alvoyv Suppl. 533. Musgrave conj. 
loodjmevot. as= ‘deeming equal,’ but the 
midd. would mean ‘making ourselves 
equal,’ like avricovmévov Thuc. 3. It. 
Plato has lcodmevoy as passive in Phaedr. 
2388, and lcotc@a as passive in Parm. 
156B: cp. 581 loodua. 

34 Sapovoy cvvaddayais = ‘conjunc- 
tures’ caused by gods (subjective gen.), 
special visitations, as opposed to the or- 
dinary chances of life (cuuopats Biov). 


The « in L has been made from x or xi. 
és 7’ Elmsley, for correspondence with viv 7’ in v. 40.—kaduelov L: caduelwy r. 


35 és 7’ 


Such guvad\ayai were the visit of the 
nee See ) and of the sup@dpos Beds 

(27). joes véoov gwaddayy, a visita- 
tion in ae orm of disease (defining gen.). 
Here, the sense might indeed be, ‘deal- 
ings (of men) with gods,’=érav dv@pwaoe 
owadddcowrTat daluocw: but the abso- 
lute use of cuvaddayy for ‘a conjuncture 
of events’ in O.C. 410(n.) favours the 
other view. In 77. 845 6\eOplaroe cvvad- 
Aayats=‘at the fatal meeting’ of Deia- 
neira with Nessus. But in Azt. 157 Gey 
owtvxiat=fortunes sent dy gods. The 
common prose sense of cuvaday% is 
‘reconciliation,’ which Soph. has in Az. 
732- 

85 &s y. The ye of the Mss. suits 
the immediately preceding verses better 
than the conjectural te, since the judg- 
ment (kpivovres) rests solely on what Oed. 
has done, not partly on what he is ex- 
pected to do. Owing to the length of 
the first clause (35—39) tT could easily 
be added to viv in 4o as if another Te 
had preceded. éf€Aveas...5acpov. The 
notion is not, ‘paid it in full,’ but ‘loosed 
it, —the thought of the tribute suggesting 
that of the riddle which Oed. solved. 
Till he came, the dacyds was as a 
knotted cord in which Thebes was 
bound. Cp. Zrach. 653 “Apns...€&€Avo" | 
érlrovoy amépay, ‘has burst the bondage 
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It is not as deeming thee ranked with gods that I and these 
children are suppliants at thy hearth, but as deeming thee first 
of men, both in life’s common chances, and when mortals have 
to do with more than man: seeing that thou camest to the town 
of Cadmus, and didst quit us of the tax that we rendered to the 
hard songstress ; and this, though thou knewest nothing from us 
that could avail thee, nor hadst been schooled ; no, by a god’s 
aid, ’tis said and believed, didst thou uplift our life. 

And now, Oedipus, king glorious in all eyes, we beseech thee, 
all we suppliants, to find for us some succour, whether by the 
whisper of a god thou knowest it, or haply as in the power of 
man; for I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, 


40 viv & Blaydes. 


of the troublous day.’ Eur. Phoen. 695 
Today cay woxGov éxdber mapwy, ‘ his pre- 
sence dispenses with (solves the need for) 
the toil of thy feet.’ This is better than 
(1) ‘freed the city from the songstress, in 
respect of the tribute,’ or (2) ‘freed the 
city from the tribute (dacuév by attrac- 
tion for dacyod) to the songstress.’ 

36 ox)npas, ‘hard,’ stubborn, relent- 
less. Eur. Andr. 261 oxdnpov Opdoos. 
In 391 Kdwy expresses a similar idea. 

37 Kal Tat’, ‘and that too’: Ant. 322 
(érolyoas To épyov) kal rair’ én’ dp- 
yupe ye Thy Wuxv mpodo’s: LZ. 614. 
ovdsév mAgoy, nothing more than anyone 
else knew; nothing that could help thee. 
Plat. Crat. 387 A mdéov te nly @orat, 
we shall gain something. Symfos. 217 C 
ovdéev yap por mAéov jv, it did not help 
me. é£e.Sads—éxdi8axOels: not having 
heard (incidentally)—much less having 
been thoroughly schooled. 

838 tpocbyky G00, ‘by the aid of a 
god.’ [Dem.] “2 Aristog. 1. § 24 4 ed- 
tatla TH Tay vouwr mpocOnKky THY aloxpay 
nepteort, ‘discipline, with the support of 
the laws, prevails against villainy.’ Dionys. 
Hal. v. 67 mpocOjKns jmotpay éme?xov ovToe 
Trois év pddayyt TeTaypévols, ‘these served 
as supports to the main body of the troops.’ 
spoorlOecbal Twi, to take his side: Thuc. 
6. 80 Tots ddixoupévols...mpoo0emévous: SO 
Soph. 0.C. 1332 ofs av od rpocdq. (The 
noun mpocO7Kkn does not occur as= ‘ man- 
date,’ though Her. 3. 62 has 76 toe mpooé- 
@nxa mpiyyua.) The word is appropriate, 
since the achievement of Oed. is viewed as 
essentially a triumph of human wit : a di- 
vine agency prompted him, but remained 
in the background. 


i a 


43 rov L, with rov written over it by a late hand. 


Tour. 


40 viv 7’: it is unnecessary to read 
viv 8’: see on 35. maov, ethical dat. 
masc. (cp. 8), ‘in the eyes of allmen.’ 77. 
1071 ToAotow oixrpor. 

42 ete olofa adkjv, dxotcas dhunv 
Gedy tov (6y having heard a voice from 
some god), élre oic0a adkhy dm’ dvdpds 
mov. We might take dm’ dvdpds with 
d\xyy, but it is perh. simpler to take it 
with ofc0a: cp. 398 dm’ olwvdy paddy, 
Thuc. 1. 125 éredh dd’ ardvrwv jKovoar 
Tiy yvepnv: though rapdé (or mpés) Twos 
is more frequent. 

43 drpny, any message (as in a dream, 
diy dvetpov, Her. 1. 43), any rumour, 
or speech casually heard, which might be 
taken as a hint from the god. Od. 20. 
98 Zed warep... | onunv ths wor Pdcdw... 
(Odysseus prays), ‘Let some one, I pray, 
show me @ word of omen? Then a 
woman, grinding corn within, is heard 
speaking of the suitors, ‘may they now 
sup their last’: xaipev 5¢ ken ddve dios 
’Odvcced’s, ‘rejoiced in the sign of the 
voice.’ 646% was esp. the voice of an 
oracle; kAydw@yv comprised znarticulate 
sounds (x). dvexplrous, Aesch. P.V. 486). 

44 £, ws Toiow...Bovdeusdtov. I take 
these two verses with the whole context 
from v. 35, and not merely as a comment 
on the immediately preceding words er’ 
am’ avdpds otcAd mov. Oecdipus has had 
practical experience (éumeipla) of great 
troubles; when the Sphinx came, his 
wisdom stood the trial. Men who have 
become thus éuzreipor are apt to be also 
(kat) prudent in regard to the future. 
Past facts enlighten the counsels which 
they offer on things still uncertain; and 
we observe that the issues of their coun- 
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Cdoas Opa padora, tov Bovdevpatov. 


45 


i@, & Bpotav apior; dvd powcov Toh’ 


iG’, evan? 


os oé vuy pev Noe yn 


TwTHpa Khy Cee 7S mdapos mpoOvptas: 


dpx7js 


oTOVTES T €S OP 


de as ons. pndapas pepvdpea. 
Ov Kal TEeoVTES VaTEPOY, 
aN dopaherg THY dv6pbacov TOAW. 


50 


ope yap. Kab THY TOT _aiote TUXHY 

Taper XeEs new, kal Tavov Eg Oe yevov. 

os elirep ap€&eus THOSE yas, GoTEp Kparets, 

gov dvOpaow Kdddvov y) KEvnS Kparew 55 
os ovoey eorw oure TUpyos OUTE vaUs 

EpN[LOs dvd pav BY EvvoiKovvTav ero. 


48 mdpos L. The 1st hand wrote mda, and then poo over dat. 
49 weuvmucda MSS. 


leted \az, and wrote poo in the text. 


sels are not usually futile or dead, but 
effectual, Well may we believe, then, 
that he who saved us from the Sphinx 
can tell us how to escape from the 
plague. Note these points. (1) The 
words éparelpoior and Boveupdrey serve 
to suggest the antithesis between past 
and future. (2) tds £vpdopds trav boet 
evpatov = literally, the occurrences con- 
nected with (resulting from) the counsels. 
The phrase, ‘issues of counsels,’ concisely 
expresses this. The objection which has 
been made to this version, that yudopd is 
not Te\euT?, rests on a grammatical fallacy, 
viz., that, in Evyuwgdopa Bovdeduaros, the 
genitive must be of the same kind as in 
TeheuTh Bovredparos, rx is not Tedev- 
7h, yet in O.C. 1506 it stands with a 
gen. of connection, just as Euupopd does 
here: (Qev) tUxnY Tis EcOAIY THOS’ EOnke 
Ths 6600 (a good fortune connected with 
this coming). Cp. Thuc. 1. 140 évdé- 
Ker aL yap Tas Euupopas TOV pay wd 
TWY OVX jo gov apabas Xwpiioa ] Kal Tas 
Svavolas rod dvOpwmov: the tssues of hu- 
man affairs can be as incomprehensible 
in their course as the thoughts of man 
(where, again, the ‘occurrences connect- 
ed with human affairs’ would be more 
literal) : 1b. mpos Tas Evudopdas Kai ras 
yvuipas Tpewouévous, altering their views 
according | to the events. 3. 87 Tis Evp- 
popas TH amroBarri, by the zsswe which 
has resulted. (3) {cas is not ‘success- 
ful,’ but reperehik: Afectuil for the 


The corrector de- 
> meuv@ueOa Eustathius. 


purpose of the Bovreduara: as v. 482 
¢@vra is said of the oracles which re- 
main operative against the guilty, and 
Ant. 457 §y tTadra of laws which are 
ever in force. Conversely Adyou Ov7- 
oxovres yudtnv (Aesch. Cho. 845) are 
threats which come to nothing. The 
scholium in L gives the sense correctly: 
—év rots ouverots Tas cuvyTuxlas Kal 
Tas dmoBacets Tay BouvXeuvuadTwy 
6p@ §doas Kal odk dro\\umévas. See 
Appendix. 

47 cbddAaByOynT, have a care for thy 
vrepute—as the next clause explains. Oed. 
is supposed to be above personal risk; 
it is only the degree of his future glory 
(55), which is in question; a fine touch, 
in view of the destined sequel, 

48 Tis Tapos mpobuptas, causal genit. : 
Plat. Crito 43 B ToNNdKes bev OH oe... 
evdaubvica Tod TpoTouv, 

a9 pepverreda., This subjunctive oc- 
curs also in Od. 14. 168 wive cat dda 
mapeé peuvwmeba, Plat. Politicus 285 C 
pudarraper pe iKGine HepvdueBa, Phileb, 
31 A peyvameda SY xal radra mept dupoiv. 
Eustathius (1303. 46, 1332. 18) cites the 
word here as pepv@peda (optative). We 
find, indeed, peuvgo Xen. Anab. i. 7. § 
(v. 4. pEurtjo), menwegro Z/. 23. 361, me- 
uv@ro Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 3, but these are 
rare exceptions. On the other hand, pe- 
pevgunv Ll, 24. 745, meuvyro Ar. Plut. 
gor, Plat. Rep. 518 A. If Soph. had 
meant the optative he would have written 
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the issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect, 

On, best of mortals, again uplift our State! On, guard thy 
fame,—since now this land calls thee saviour for thy former 
zeal; and never be it our memory of thy reign that we were first 
restored and afterward cast down: nay, lift up this State in such 
wise that it fall no more! 

With good omen didst thou give us that past happiness; 
now also show thyself the same. For if thou art to rule this 
land, even as thou art now its lord, ’tis better to be lord of men 
than of a waste: since neither walled town nor ship is anything, 
if it is void and no men dwell with thee therein. 


50 ordvres 7’] The 1st hand in L omitted 7’, which was added by the corrector. 


pepyppeda: cp. Philoct. 119 dv...Kexd7o. 

See Curtius Greek Verd 11. 226 (Eng. tr. 
p. 423). The personal appeal, too, here 
requires the subjunct., not optat.: cp. O. 
C.174 ph ofr’ ddixynOa, Trach. 802 pnd? 
abrod Oavw. 

"60 otdvtes 7 «.7.d. For partic. with 
éuynua cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 31 éuéuvynto 
yap eitruy: Pind. Men. 11. 15 Ovarad pe- 
pvdoOw mepicré\Xwv wédyn: for Te...Kai, 
Ant. 1112 abros 7’ tnoa Kal mapwv éxdv- 
gopat, as I bound, so will I loose. 

51 dodadelg, ‘in steadfastness’: a 
dative of manner, equivalent to dopahas 
in the proleptic sense of wore dopadfj 
eva. Cp. O.C. 1318 Kkaracxady 
dnaoew, n. Thuc. 3. 56 of wh Tra Edu- 
gopa mpds thy epodov adrois aapadelg 
mpaccavres, those who securely made terms 
on their own account which were not for 
the common good in view of the inva- 
sion. 2. 82 dogadela dé 7d émBovdev- 
cacba (where dopddea is a false read- 
ing), to form designs 7% security, opp. 
to 7d éumdjxrws 6&0, fickle impetuosity. 
The primary notion of dogahijs (‘not 
slipping’) is brought out by eodyres 
and avopOwoor. 

62 dpvill...atolw, like secunda altte 
or fausta avi for bono omine. A bird of 
omen was properly olwvds: Od. 15. 531 
od row dvev Oeod emraro dekds Spris* | 
eyvew ydp ww éecdvta lddv olwvdy édvta: 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 22 olwvois xpnodpevos 
aictos. But cp. Eur. 7, A. 607 bpvida 
ev rove’ alcwoy mroovueba: Her. 730 dp- 
vidos otvexa: Ar. Av. 720 dyn vy duly 
bps éorl, mrapusv 1’ bpvida Kaeire, | 
EvuBorov spy, pwviv Spyvw, OepamovT’ 
dpviv, bvov Spvw. For dat., Schneid. cp. 
Hippénax fr. 63 (Bergk) defus... EAOwy 
pwoi@ (heron). In Bergk Poet. Lyr. p. 


1o4gfr. incerti 27 defy cirry (woodpecker) 
is a conject. for ded olrrn. Kal is better 
taken as=‘also’ than as ‘both’ (answer- 
ing to cal ravdv in 53). 

54 dptes...xparteis...cparetv. Kparew 
twos, merely to hold in one’s power; 
dpxew implies a constitutional rule. Cp. 
Plat. Rep. 338 D ovxody Todro Kpare? év 
éxdoTy moder, TO Gpxov; Her. 2. 1 dr- 
Aous Te wapartaBuv Trav npxe Kal 69 Kal 
“EA\jvev tev émexparee, z.¢e. the Asiatics 
who were his lawful subjects, and the 
Greeks over whom he could exert force. 
But here the poet intends no stress on a 
verbal contrast : it is as if he had written, 
elvep dpkes, worep apxes. Cp. Trach. 
457 kel ev Oédotas, od Kadws TapPels : 
below 973 mpotrAeyor... | nvdas. 

55 tdvavbpacty, not ‘with the help 
of men,’ but ‘with men in the land,’ = d- 
Opas éxovons ys. Cp. 207 Ev als=as 
éxovoa. El, 191 deve? ov orton’ Ai. 
30 ody veoppiyTyw tlpe. Ant, 116 Evy BO 
immoxopots KoptOeoat. 

56 ws ovdéev éotw k.t.A. Thuc. 7. 77 
dvbpes yap modus, Kal od Telyn ovdé vies 
dvdpwv xevat, Dio Cass. 56. 6 dvOpwror 
yap mou mods éotly, ovK olxla, K.T.d. 
Her. 8. 61 (Themistocles, taunted by 
Adeimantus after the Persian occupation 
of Athens in 480 B.C. with being dzroXs, 
retorted) éwurotor...ws etn kal modes Kal 
yh wéSov Hep Kelvorot, €or av Sinxdorat 
vnés opt wor TemANpwMeévat.—ripyos 
= the city wall with its towers: the sing. 
as below, 1378: Ant. 953 ov mupyos, ovx 
GAlkrurot | ...vaes: Eur. Hec. 1209 mwépié 
6é mbpyos elx’ ere wrod. 

57 Lit., ‘void of men, when they do 
not dwell with thee in the city’: dvdpav 
depends on épnpos, of which pa Evvor- 
Kovytwy tow is epexegetic. Rhythm and 
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> lal ¥ 4 
OI. 6 maides oixrpot, yvwra KOvK dyvard pou 
4 Low 
mpoonbel? ipetpovres* €0 yap old’ or 
Lal € > \ 
VOOEITE TAVTES, KAL VOTOUYTES, WS Eye 60 
an ” La) 
ovk é€oTW vpov oats e€€ toov voce. 
¥ > > » 
TO pev yap vav adyos Els Ev EpxeTat 
4 > ppt >) 4? AX 2 c ° \ 
povov Kal avtov, Kovdey addov: 4 O EL 


> 


a , 


\ aN > X\ at > e ov OTEVvEL 
Wyn woh TE Kape Kal O Op ; 


9 > > 
WOT OV 


wa > 9 4 3 > 7 
Unve y evdovTa pw e&eyetpere, 65 


GAN tote moda pev pe SaxptoavTa Sy, 

mohdas 8 odovs eAOdvTa ppovTidos mhavo.s. 

qv & eb cKoTav nvpioKov tacw povy?, 

ravTyy empaga: tatda yap Mevouréws 

Kpéovr’, euavrod yauBpov, és ra Uv6iKa 70 
erepa DoiBov ddpal’, ws TVG 6 tH 

Spav 7 Te dwovav THVdE Ppvgaipyny Tow. 


oravtes ty’ Triclinius. 


Sophoclean usage make this better than 
to take dvépay ph tvvou. &@ as a gen. 
absol. Cp. Az. 464 yuurdv pavévra Tav 
apicrelwy drep: Phil. 31 Kevtp olknow av- 
Opdmwy diya: Lucret. 5. 841 mula sine 
ore etiam, sine voltu caeca. 

58 yveTd kovK dyvota. The empha- 
sis of this formula sometimes appears to 
deprecate an opposite impression in the 
mind of the hearer : ‘known, and-not (as 
you perhaps think) unknown.’ 2. 3. 59 
émel pe kar’ aloay évelkecas 008 vmrép 
alcay, duly, and not,—as you perhaps 
expect me to say,—unduly. Her, 3. 25 
éupavhste éwy kal ob ppevipns—being mad, 
—for it must be granted that no man in 
his right mind would have acted thus. 
0.C. 397 Batod Kovx! uvplov xpdvov, soon, 
and not after such delay as thy impatience 
might fear. 

60 vocotyres...voret. We expected 
kal vocodyres ov vooeire, ws éyd. But at 
the words ws éy« the speaker’s conscious- 
ness of his own exceeding pain turns him 
abruptly to the strongest form of expres- 
sion that he can find—ov« éorw buay doTis 
vooel, there 1s not one of you whose pain is 
as mine. In Plat. Philed. 19 B (quoted 
by Schneid.) the source of the anaco- 
louthon is the same: uy yap Suvdpevor 
TovTo KaTa mavTos évds Kal duolov Kal Tav- 
Tov Opav kal rov évavrlov, ws 6 mapehOcv 
Noyos euyvucer, obbels els ov dev ov- 


67 rAdvoo L, but altered from mAavaic: above is written, 


Sevods dv judy od dérore yévoito détos,— 
instead of the tamer ovx av yevolueda. 

62 eis tva...pdvov Kad? airéy. Kad’ 
atrév, ‘by himself’ (O.C. 966), is strictly 
only an emphatic repetition of povoy : but 
the whole phrase els &a pdvoy xa? abréov 
is virtually equivalent to els &a €xacroy 
ka@’ atrov, each several one apart from 
the rest. 

64 médw Te kdpt kalo’. The king’s 
soul grieves for the whole State,—for 
himself, charged with the care of it, —and 
for each several man (cé). As the first 
contrast is between public and private 
care, kaué stands between woAw and oé, 
For the elision of oé, though accented, 
Cp. 329 Taw’, ws dy elrw wi) TA 0": 404 Kal 
Ta @: El. 1499 Ta yotv o: Phil. 339 
olwor per apxely col ye kal ra o°: Eur, 
Hipp. 323 €a pw’ duaprety od yap és o” 
Gpaprave. 

65 The modal dat. Urve, more forci- 
ble than a cogn. acc. Umvoy, nearly = 
‘soundly.’ Cp. Ant. 427 yoouww ét@- 
pote: Trach. 176 $0Bw, dlira, TapBov- 
oay: [Eur.] fr. 1132 (Nauck?) 40 opy7 
xodwbels (where Nauck, rashly, I think, 
conjectures épye.). ~Verg. Aen. 1. 680 
sopitum somno. evdew, Kabeddew (Xen. 
An. I. 3. 11) oft.=‘to be at ease’ (cp. 
&@ ov dv Bplfovra t6os, of Agam., Z/. 4. 
223): the addition of trvw raises and in- 
vigorates a trite metaphor, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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OE. Oh my piteous children, known, well known to me are 
the desires wherewith ye have come: well wot I that ye suffer 
all; yet, sufferers as ye are, there is not one of you whose suffer- 
ing is as mine. Your pain comes on each one of you for himself 
alone, and for no other; but my soul mourns at once for the 


city, and for myself, and for thee. 


So that ye rouse me not, truly, as one sunk in sleep: no, be sure 
that I have wept full many tears, gone many ways in wander- 


ings of thought. 


And the sole remedy which, well pondering, 


I could find, this I have put into act. I have sent the son of Me- 
noeceus, Creon, mine own wife’s brother, to the Pythian house of 
Phoebus, to learn by what deed or word I might deliver this town. 


dyrl rod mhavaus OnrukGs. mwAavars x, but with exceptions: thus T has wAdvos (with 


67 mAdvows has excellent manuscript 
authority here; and Soph. uses mAdvou 
O. C. 1114, mAdvos Phil. 758, but wrdvn 
nowhere. Aesch. has wAdvy only: Eur. 
m)\dvos only, unless the fragment of the 
Rhadamanthus be genuine (659 Nauck?, 
vy. 8, otrw Bioros dvOpmHrwy mdvn). Ari- 
stoph. has rAdvos once ( Vesp. 872), thavn 
never. Plato uses both rAdvy and midvos, 
the former oftenest: Isocrates has rAdvos, 
not mAdv7y. 

68 npicKxov, ‘could find’ (impf.). 


’ Attic inscriptions of the sth or early 4th 


cent. B.C. support the temporal augment 
in the historical tenses of etploxw (Meis- 
terhans, Gram. Att. Inschr., p. 78). 
Our best Ms. of Soph. (L), however, pre- 
serves no trace of it, except in Ant. 406 
(see cr. n. there). Curtius ( Verd. I. 139, 
Eng. tr. 93) thinks that, while the omis- 
sion of the syllabic augment was an ar- 
chaic and poetical license, that of the 
temporal was ‘a sacrifice to convenience 
of articulation, and was more or less 
common to all periods’: so that elkafov 
could exist in Attic by the side of 7xagor, 
eUpisxov by the side of nipickov. 

69 tavrTny empagta, a terse equivalent 
for ratrn epyw éExpnoduny. 

71 £.6 7 Spav...tl dwvav. Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 414 D ovx olda omolg rbduyn 7 
motors Nbyors Xpwmuevos épd. These are 
exceptions to the rule that, where an in- 
terrogative pronoun (as 7/s) and a relative 
(as dcris) are both used in an indirect 
question, the former stands first: cp. Plat. 
Crito 48 A otk dpa...ppovTicréov, TL epod- 
ow oi moddol uds, add’ 6 Te 6 érratwy, 
k.7.d.: Gorg. 448 E ovdels épwrg mola tis 


jeein. 7) Dopyiou réxvn, GAG Tis, Kal OvTiva 


déo kadetv Tov Topyiay: 2b. 500 A éxdéé- 
acbat rota ayaba kal dmota Kaka: Philed. 
17 B (topev) rbca ré éore kal 670ta.— 
Spav 7 pwvay : there is no definite contrast 
between doimg and bidding others to do: 
rather ‘deed’ and ‘word’ represent the 
two chief forms of agency, the phrase 
being equivalent to ‘in what possible 
way.’ Cp. Aesch. P. V. 659 Seompbrous 
Yadrev, ws wdOoe tL xph | SpGvr’ 7H ré- 
yorra Satuoow mpdcoew ptra.—proal- 
pnv (L’s reading) is right: puooluny is 
grammatically possible, but less fitting. 
The direct deliberative form is rl dpwy 
picwpnat; the indirect, muvOdvoua 6 
Te (or Trl) dpav ptowuat, ervOdunv 6 
tt (or rl) dpav pvoatunv. This indirect 
deliberative occurs, not only with verbs 
of ‘doubting’ (Xen. H. 7. 4. 39 Hmrdper 
8 Te Xphoaro T@ mpdypyart), but also with 
verbsof ‘asking’: Thuc. 1. 25 Tov Oedv ér7- 
povro, el mapadotev...rijv mow (oblique of 
Trapadauev tiv modu). Kennedy wrongly 
says that fuoalunv here could be only the 
oblique of éppucduny (as if, in Thuc. /.c., 
mapadotev could be only the oblique of 
mapédocav); and that, for the sense, it 
would require dv. This would also be 
right, but in a different constr., viz., as 
oblique of ri dpav puoaluny dv; Cp. Zr. 
ggt ov yao exw mas av | oréptayus, and 
Ant. 270 ff. n. In ZZ. 33 ws wdoww’, brew 
tpbérw marpl | dlkas dpoluny, the opt. is 
that of jpduny, being oblique for dpwpat, 
rather than of dpoduat.—puootwnv would 
be oblique of ri dpav picouat; puooluny 
(oblique for ficouar) would imply that he 
was confident of a successful result, and 
doubtful only concerning the means; it 
is therefore less suitable. 
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Kat pL Tpap non Evpperpovpevov xpove 
hurret Tt Tpaoces TOU ‘yap €iKOTos Tépa 
dimer thet TOU KabKovTos Xpovov. 75 
orav oS tKyTae, THVUKODT eyo KaKOS 
m Spav dv etnv mdv® 6 oo av Sn hot Oeds. 
IE. EY eis KaNOV OV T ElTTAS, oie Tv aprios 
Kpéovra TpooaretxovTa onpatvovat pou. : 


Ol. avag "Amo\Xov, € yap e@ TOXN yé TH 


rsie) 


TuTHpe Bain Aayumpos aomep Oppeare, 


IE. add eixioar per, 09s. 


ov yep av Kapa 


Tohvarepys @O eiptre Tory KdpTOV Sadgrns. 
Ol. TX” clo dpeo Oa: SvppeTpos yap ws Kdvew. 


divas, €or Kypdevja, mat Mevouréws, 85 
tiv npiv nKes TOU Deod dyynv dépor ; 
KPEON. 


eo Oy héyw yap Kal Ta. Svodop’, el TUXOL 


Kat opOov é&edOovta, mdavt av evtuxeiv. 


ais written above), a marginal schol. quoting Tous puyadikovds mdvous. 
Porson conj. 7ep@, proposing to omit v. 75: 


74 répa L. 


see note. 79 mpoorelxovra MSS., 


meaning, however, doubtless, the compound with mpés, not with mpd: cp. on O. C 


986. mpocorelxovra Erfurdt. 


73 kal p tpap...xpdve. Lit., ‘and 
already the day, compared with the lapse 
of time [since his departure], thakes me 
anxious what he doth’: z.e. when I think 
what day this is, and how many days ago 
he started, I feel anxious. 15ny, showing 
that ¢o-day is meant, sufficiently defines 
juap. xXpdv is not for To xpbvy, the time 
since he left,—though this is implied,— 
but is abstract,—time in its course. The 
absence of the art. is against our taking 
xpovm as ‘the time which I had allowed 
for his journey.’ EvppeTpovpevov : : cp, 
Her. 4. 158 CULMET PNT a WeVot Thy wpyv Tis 
nepns, vuxros mapnyov, ‘having calculated 
the time, they led them past the place by 
night’: lit., ‘having compared the season 
of the day (with the distance to be tra- 
versed).? Eur. Or. 1214 kal 6} méXas vv 
dwpdrov elvat 5oxd* | Tod yap xpdvovu rd 
pajxos avro ouvrpéxe ‘for the length of 
time (since her departure) just tallies 
(with the time required for the journey).’ 

74 ume rl Tpdooe : At. 794 Gore mw’ 
wdvew rh pps. Tod ydp exdros mépa, 
7 elkés is a reasonable estimate of the time 


87 7d dvcGpo’ is Heimsoeth’s conj. suggested by the 


required for the journey. Thuc. 2. 73 
jyuépas...év als eixds Hv komecOjAvat (adrovs), 
the number of days which might reason- 
ably be allowed for their journey (from 
Plataea to Athens and back). Porson 
conjectured Tod yap elxéros mepg, as= ‘for 
he overstays the due limit’—thinking 
v. 75, amreort...xpdvov, to be a spurious 
interpolation. The same idea had oc- 
curred to Bentley. But (1) wep&y with 
the genitive in this sense is strange (in 
674 Ovuod mepay is different), and would 
not be readily understood as referring to 
time; (2 ) it is Sophoclean to explain and 
define rod elxéros wépa by mAelw Tod Ka7)- 
KovTos xpévou. 

78 els kadov, to fit purpose, ‘oppor- 
tunely’: Plat. Symp. 174 E els kaNov 
kes. Az. 1168 xal why és adrov Katpov 

. | tapecow. Cp. Ar. Ach. 686 els rd- 
Xos=Taxdws, Av. 805 els edréNevcav=ev- — 
Tedds. olSe: some of those suppliants 
who are nearer to the stage entrance on 
the spectators’ left—the conventional one 
for an arrival from the country—have 
made signs to the Priest. Creon enters, 
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And already, when the lapse of days is reckoned, it troubles 
_me what he doth; for he tarries strangely, beyond the fitting 


space. 
not all that the god shows. 
PR. 


But when he comes, then shall I be no true man if I do 


Nay, in season hast thou spoken; at this moment these 


sign to me that Creon draws near. 

OE. O king Apollo, may he come to us in the brightness of 
saving fortune, even as his face is bright! 

PR. Nay, to all seeming, he brings comfort; else would he 
not be coming crowned thus thickly with berry-laden bay. 

OE. We shall know soon: he is at range to hear.—Prince, 
my kinsman, son of Menoeceus, what news hast thou brought us 


from the god ? 


CREON. 


Good news: I tell thee that even troubles hard to bear,—if 
haply they find the right issue,—will end in perfect peace. 


schol., \éyw yap mavra dv ebruxeiv thy rod, el kal Ta Sbadnua Tixor [dv] KaT’ dpOdv 


é&eNObyTa. 


But the schol. uses that word only to illustrate his own comment on 


écOjv: dd yap Tov etdjuwv aptacda Oéde, and clearly read d6¥cgop’, which is in the 


lemma of another schol. 


88 ééehObyTa MSS. ééovra Suidas and Zonaras s.v. 


wearing a wreath of bay leaves bright 
with berries, in token of a favourable 
answer. See Appendix, Note 1, § 2. 

BOF. &y Tbyy...dppatt: may his radiant 
look prove the herald of good news. 
Aapmpds with év rbxy K.7-A.,—being ap- 
plicable at once to éri//iant fortune and 
(in the sense of Pa:dpés) to a beaming 
countenance. év tdxy, nearly = wera 
réxns, ‘invested with,’ ‘attended by’: 
cp. 1112 & Te yap paxpe | yhpe Evrgde: 
Al. 488 cbévoyros év ToUTY. TIXN TOTP 
(Aesch. Ag. 664), like xelp mpdxruwp (26. 
111), O€AkTwp med (Aesch. Suppl. 1040), 
kapaviorhpes Slkar (Zum. 186). 

B2 ckdcar pév, 78s (sc. Balver). Cp. 
El. 410 éx delyards Tou vuxrépou, doxety 
éuot. O. C. 151 dvcalwy | waxpaluy 7’, 
émretkdoas dvs, not ‘joyous,’ but 
‘pleasant to us,’ ‘bringing good news’: 
as 510 HdvmoNs, pleasant to the city: Z/. 
929 dds ovde pyrpl dvoxepys, a guest 
welcome, not grievous, to her. In rach. 
869 where dydhs Kal cvvwppvwpevy is said 
of one who approaches with bad news, 
dmdjs is not ‘unwelcome,’ but rather 
‘sullen,’ ‘gloomy.’ 

83 Todvetepis...dSapvys. The use 
of the gen. after words denoting fulness 
is extended to the notions of encompas- 
sing or overshadowing: ¢.g. mepirredij| 


.. dvOéwv Onxnv (Zl. 895), oréynv...7s [v. 
7. 9) Karnpepets Sduor (Eur. Hipp. 468). 
But the dat. would also stand: cp. Od. 
Q- 183 o1os...ddg@vyotxarnpepés: Hes. Of. 
513 Adxvy Oépua kardoKioy. Taykdptrov, 
covered with berries: cp. O.C. 676. 
Plin. 15. 30 maxims baccis atque e viridi 
rubentibus (of the Delphic laurel). The 
wreath announces good news, 77. 179: 
so in Eur, App. 806 Theseus, returning 
from the oracle at Delphi to find Phaedra 
dead, cries rt dfjra rotcd’ dvéoreppac 
Kapa | mexroiot PvAAOLs, SuveTUX}s Pewpds 
év; So Fabius Pictor returned from 
Delphi to Rome coronatus laurea corona 
(Liv. 23. 11). 

B4 Etpperpos ydp ds KAvew. He is 
at a just distance for hearing: &Jumerpos 
=commensurate (in respect of his dis- 
tance) with the range of our voices (im- 
plied in kev). 

85 xxySevpa, ‘kinsman’ (by marriage), 
=Knoeorys, here=yauBpbs (70). Ant. 
756 yuvakds wy dovNevma py KaTINrE jE. 
Eur. Or. 928 ravdov olxovphuara=ras 
évdov olkovpovoas. 

87 £. éyo ydp...evrvxetvy. Creon, 
unwilling to speak plainly before the 
Chorus, hints to Oedipus that he brings 
a clue to the means by which the anger 
of heaven may be appeased. éeA0dvra, 
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fete) 


2 


100 


OI. éoriv 8€ motov tovmos; ovTe yap Apacvs 
ovT ovv mpodetoas eciul TO ye viv hoyo. 
KP. ef ravde xpyles mhyoialovrav Kdvew, 
€rouios eimeiv, ele Kal oTelyew Eow. 
OI. és mdvras avda. tavde yap mréov pépw 
70 mévOos } Kat THS EuNs Wuyns Tépt. 
KP. déyounw’ dv of jKovoa Tov Jeo mapa. 
dvoyer Has PoiBos eupavas avak 
placpa xdpas, ws TeOpappevov xOovi 
&v Td, edavvew, pnd avyKeatov Tpéperv. 
Ol. qolw xabapp@; tis 0 Tpdmos THs Evuopas ; 
KP. avdpndarovvtas, 7 dove ddvov maw 
Movtas, ws TOO aipa yeysdlov wou. 
OI. woiov yap avdpos THvde pnvier TUXNV ; 
KP. jv jpiv, avag, Adids ol? nyewov 


n 


dvagpopa, probably by a mere error. 


aA \ \ A. N39) 5 , , 
ys THOOE, TPw GE THVO amrevOvvew ToXww. 


99 tpdTos] mopos conj. F. W. Schmidt. 
101 yeuuafov L, with ec written over ov. 


The ec may be from the rst hand, as 


of the event, ‘having issued’; cp. Io1r 
pn wor PotBos eEENOy cadrs; so 1182 éf7)- 
kot. The word is chosen by Creon with 
veiled reference to the duty of danishing 
the defiling presence (98 éAavvew). mdv- 
ta predicative with evruxet, ‘will all of 
them (=altogether) be well.’ Aéyw ev- 
Tuxelv dv=)éyw dre edTUXOlD dv. 

89 f. Tovmos, the actual oracle (rotmos 
7d Oeompbrov, Tv. 822) : N6yw (go), Creon’s 
own saying (Aéyw, 87). ampodelras, a- 
larmed beforehand. Cp. Her. 7. 50 xpéo- 
cov 6¢ wdvra Oapoéovra quo Ta&y Sewvay 
mdoxew adrov ) wav xpHua mpodermal- 
vovTa pndauad undev mabey. No other 
part of wpodeldw occurs: mporapBeiv, mpo- 
poBetcPar = ‘to fear beforehand,’ but 
bm ep dédoud cov, I fear for thee, Art. S2. 
In compos. with a verb of caring for, 
however, 7pé sometimes=vreép, e.g. mpo- 
Kndona Ant. 741. 

91 £. TAnoiatsvtoy here=mdyzlov 
dvrwy: usu. the verb=either (1) to ap- 
proach, or (2) to consort with (dat.), as 
below, 1136. elre—xal orelxev tow 
(xpngets), (rounds elus rodro dpav). So 
Eur. Jom 1120 (quoted by Elms., etc.) 
memvopevar yap, el Oavely Huds xpewr, 
| ndvov dv Odvourer, 0’ dpav pcos: ze. 
elre dpav dos (xpi), (jdoy av dpauev 


avré). eb...elre, as Aesch. Zum. 468 od 
0, el Scxalws elre wn, Kpivov Slkny. 

93 f. és mavras. Her. 8. 26 ove 
qvérxero ovyav elmé te és mdvtas ade: 
Thue, 1. 72 és 7d 7AHOos elzreiv (before the 
assembly). amAéov adverbial, as in 4z, 
1ror, etc.: schol. mept rovrwy mdéov 
dywvlfouae } mept THs euavrod Wuyis. 
—tavde, object. gen. with 7d évéos 
(not with mepl): cp. £7. 1097 Ta Znvds 
edoeBela.—y kal, ‘than even.’ This must 
not be confounded with the occasional 
use of 4 kal in megative sentences con- 
taining a comparison: e.g. Az: 1103 ovK 
00? Srov col rdvde KoouAoa wréov | dpyfs 
&xeito Oeouds Kal r@de oé: El, 1145 
odre yap more | unrpds ob yy’ oOa maddov 
) Kapuod pthos: Antiphon de caed. Her. 
§ 23 éf{nreiro ovd& Te waddov bwd Tov 
aw 7 Kal dm’ éwod (where cal is re- 
dundant, = ‘on my part’). 

95 éyouvr adv, a deferential form, 
having regard to the permission just 
given. Cp. Phil. 674 xwpots dv cow: 
£1. 637 Kdbous av H5n. 

97 os marks that the partic. rebpap- 
#évov expresses the view held by the 
subject of the leading verb (dvwyev): z.¢., 
‘as having been harboured’=‘ which (he 
says) has been harboured.’ Cp, Xen. 
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OE. But what is the oracle? 


neither bold nor yet afraid. 


So far, thy words make me 


Cr. If thou wouldest hear while these are nigh, I am ready 


to speak ; or else to go within. 


Or. Speak before all: the sorrow which I bear is for these 


more than for mine own life. 


Cr. With thy leave, I will tell what I heard from the god. 
Phoebus our lord bids us plainly to drive out a defiling thing, 
which (he saith) hath been harboured in this land, and not to 
harbour it, so that it cannot be healed. 


OE. 


manner of the misfortune? 


By what rite shall we cleanse us? 


What is the 


Cr. By banishing a man, or by bloodshed in quittance of 
bloodshed, since it is that blood which brings the tempest on our 


city. 


Or. And who is the man whose fate he thus reveals! 
Cr.  Laius, king, was lord of our land before thou wast pilot 


of this State. 


Diibner thinks: but there is room for doubting whether it was not due to the dcopAw- 


7ns or first corrector (S). 


An. 1. 2. I éheye Gappeiv ws KaTaornoo- 
pap Tobtwy eis Td Séov: he said, ‘Take 
courage, 7m the assurance that’ &c. 

98 édavvew for é&ehadvery was regular 
in this context: Thuc. 1. 126 7d dyos 
éhatvew THs Oeod (z.e. to banish the Alc- 
maeonidae): and so 1. 127, 128, 135, 
2. 13.—pds’ dvikerrov tpéheav. The 
placa is dvjKeorov in the sense that it 
cannot be healed by anything else than 
the death or banishment of the blood- 
guilty. But it can still be healed if that 
expiation is made. Thus dyvjxeorov isa 
proleptic predicate: cp. Plat. Rep. 565¢ 
Todrov Tpépew Te kal avlkew wéyav: O,C. 
527n. See Antiphon 7Zer. I. vy. § 7 
dtl tod mabbyros (in the cause of the 
dead) émoximropev tuly To To¥Tov dbvy 
TO pjviwa Tov adiTnplwv axecapmé- 
yous mTacav Thy mokw Kalapay Tov [L- 
doparos Katacrioa, ‘to heal with this 
man’s blood the deed which angers the 
avenging spirits, and so to purge the 
whole city of the defilement.’ 

99 olw...Eupdopas. By what puri- 
fying rite (does he command us éAatvew 
To wlacua)? What is the manner of our 
misfortune (ze. our defilement)? Eur. 
Phoen. 390 tls 6 Tpbmos avtod; rl pu- 
ydow 7d dvoxepés; ‘what is the manner 
thereof? (sc. tod Kkaxod, exile). €vupdo- 
pas, euphemistic for guilt, as Plat. Legg. 


A, and other of the later mss., have xeyudfov: and yemuater, 


934B Awdijcae worANa wépn THs Tovadrys 
Evugopas, to be healed in great measure 
of such a malady (viz., of evil-doing): 
7b. 854D & 7T@ mpoodmrw Kal rats yepol 
ypadels rhv Evypopay, ‘with his misfortune 
[the crime of sacrilege] branded on his. 
face and hands.’ Her. 1. 35 ocuupopp 
éxiwevos=évayys, under a ban. Prof. 
Kennedy understands: ‘what is the mode 
of compliance (with the oracle)?’ He 
compares O.C. 641 Tyde yap Evvolooua 
(‘for with that choice I will comply’). 
But elsewhere, at least, cuppopd does not 
occur in a sense parallel with oupdé- 
peo@a:, ‘to agree with.’ 

100 f. dv8pnratotvras. As if, in- 
stead of molw xafapu@, the question had 
been ri rovodvras ;—-os 768° ata xeu- 
pdtov méAuy, since it is this blood [réde, 
viz. that implied in ¢évov] which brings 
the storm on Thebes. xetmdgov, acc. 
absol. gs presents the fact as the ground 
of belief on which the Thebans are com- 
manded to act: ‘Do thus, assured that it 
is this blood,’ etc. Cp. O.C. 380: Xen. 
Fellen. 2. 4. 1 of 5€ rpidkovra, ws éfdv 
Hdn adrots rupavvelv ddeGs, mpoetrov, K.T-X. 
Cp. Eur. Suppl. 268 brs dé mpods mdduy | 
érrnte xeacbetoa, ‘city with city seeks 
shelter, when vexed by storms.’ 

104 drmevOivey, to steer in a right 
course. Theinfin. is of the imperf., =mpé- 
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Ol. é&ous’ dxovwv: ov yap eloetddy yé Tw. 105 
KP. rovrov Oavovtos viv émuoté\\er cahas 
TODS aUTOEVTAS XELPL TYLwpEW Tas. 
OI. of & eiot rod yys; mov 760° evpeOnoerou 
iXvOS mahauas Ovorékpaprov aitias ; 
KP. &v 798 efacke yn. 7d dé Cyrodvpevov 110 


ddwrov, expedyer dé Tapedovpevor. 


OI. 


a e ye 
motepa & e€v otkows 4H ‘v aypois o Adios 


hyns em addys THdE ovpTinter Pore; 


KP. 


OI. 


fg e ¥y 3 la) , 
Jewpds, ws ehackev, exdnuav Tad 
mpos oiKov ovKel ike’, ws ameotadn. 

oa ¥ YH oe , ‘5 A 
ovd ayyedds Tis OvdE TUpTPAKTwp OOOU 


I15 


aAQ> 9 > \ > 4 3 ¥ re 
KaTELO, OTOUV TLS Ekualav ExpnoaT av; 


KD, 


OAK 


‘\ lal a 
TO TOLuoV; EV 


yap TON’ av é€edpor pabew, 


OvyaKovor yap, AAV els Tis, Os POBw hvyav 
av etoe TAnv ev ovdev ely’ €idas 


ppacar. 
120 


apynv Bpaxetay ei Kad Bounev Edzridos. 


found in a few later Mss., seems to have been merely a conjecture. 


without accent. 


107 riac L, 


The scribe placed a dot over o, to indicate that it should be deleted; 


but this dot was afterwards almost erased, whether by his own hand or by another. 


Tiwac or TWdo FY. 


Tepov 7 amnvduves, before you were steer- 
ing (began to steer). Oedipus took the 
State out of angry waters into smooth: 
cp. 696 éuav yar pidav | év mébvors advov- 
sav kat’ 6p0dv ovpicas: fr. 151 wArjKTpoLs 
dmev0ivovow ovplay rpbrw, ‘with the helm 
(wAjKTpa, the blades of the rydddia) they 
steer their bark before the breeze.’ 

105 ov ydp elociSov yé mw, As Oed. 
knows that Laius is dead, the tone of un- 
concern given by this colloquial use of 
ov (instead of odzrore) is a skilful touch. 
Cp. Z7. 402 XP. ad & ody! mweloe...; HA. 
ov Ofra* pwhmrw vod roodvd’ elny Kevy: Eur. 
Hec. 1278 wihrw paveln Tuvdapls tocsvie 
mais: 1, 12. 270 GAN odrw mdvTes dpotor| 
dvépes €v mohéuw: cp. our (ironical) ‘I 
have ye¢ to learn.’ 

107 tovs atroévtas...twas. Tovs im- 
plies that the death Aad human authors; 
twas, that they are wnknown. So in 
O.C. 290 brav & 6 xdpios | rapy tis, 
‘the master—whoever he be.’ tTipwpety, 
‘punish.’ The act., no less. than the 
midd., is thus used even in prose: Lysias 
In Agor.§ 42 Tipmmpety brép abrod ws povéa 
évra, to punish (Agoratus), on his own 


The reading riva seems to occur in no MS., but only in the Milan 


account, as his murderer. yep tipw- 
petv, here, either ‘to slay’ or ‘to expel by 
force,’ as distinguished from merely fining 
or disfranchising: in 140 Tocadry xeupl 
Tywwpelv is explained by xravay in 139. 

108 f. ov 768’...airlas; Tédde iyvos 
alrias =ixvos Thode aitlas, cp. Tobudry ppe- 
vav bveipov #/. 1390. alrlas, ‘crime’: 
Ai. 28 tHvSd oty éxelyw mas tis alriay 
véwet. For Svrrékpaptov, hard to track, 
cp. Aesch. Zum. 244 (the Furies hunting 
Orestes) elev’ 165’ éorl ravdpds éxpaves 
téxuap. The poet hints a reason for 
what might else have seemed strange— 
the previous inaction of Oedipus. Cp. 219. 

110 ehacke, sc. 6 eds (edpeOjoerOar 
7d txvos). Td St {yrovpevov: Se has a 
sententious force,=‘now.’ The yrisun, 
though uttered in an oracular tone, is not 
part of the god’s message, Cp. Eur. fr. 435 
airés Te viv Spay elra datuovas kde" | TH 
yap movotyrt kal Geds ovANauBaver, 

113 oupmr(rrea. The vivid historic 
present suits the alertness of a mind 
roused to close inquiry: so below, 118, 
716, 1025: Zr. 748: Zl. 679.—Cp. Ai. 


429 Kakols Tovotcde cuumemTwKora. 
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OE. 
CR. 


I know it well—by hearsay, for I saw him never. 
He was slain; and the god now bids us plainly to 


wreak vengeance on his murderers—whosoever they be. 


OE. 


And where are they upon the earth? 


Where shall the 


dim track of this old crime be found ? 


CR. 


In this land,—said the god. What is sought for can be 


caught ; only that which is not watched escapes. 
OE. And was it in the house, or in the field, or on strange 
soil that Laius met this bloody end? 


CR: 


*Twas on a visit to Delphi, as he said, that he had left 


our land; and he came home no more, after he had once set forth. 


OE. 


And was there none to tell ? 


Was there no comrade 


of his journey who saw the deed, from whom tidings might have 


been gained, and used? 


Cr. All perished, save one who fled in fear, and could tell 
for certain but one thing of all that he saw. 


Or. And what was that? 


One thing might show the clue 


to many, could we get but a small beginning for hope. 


ed. of Suidas (ed. Demetrius Chalcondylas, 1498 A.D.), the other editions of Suidas 


giving twas (s. v. émioré\Xet). 


been altered to drov, perhaps by the first corrector. 


114 Qewpds: Laius was going to 
Delphi in order to ask Apollo whether 
the child (Oedipus), formerly exposed 
by the god’s command, had indeed 
perished: Eur. Phoen. 36 tov éxred&ra 
matda pacrevav padely | el unér dn. as 
épaokev, as Laius told the Thebans at 
the time when he was leaving Thebes. 
exSnpov, not goimg abroad, but being 
[=having gone] abroad: cp. Plat. Legg. 
864E olxelrw dv éviavrov éxdnudv. os 
=émel: Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 2 ws dé dplxero 
taxoTa...nomadgero. Cic. Brut. § ut 2llos 
libros edidisti, nihil a te postea accepimus. 

116 008’ dyyedos...éxprjcar’ dv; The 
sentence begins as if dyyeAds Tis were to 
be followed by #\@e: but the second 
alternative, ouuapdxrwp odov, suggests 
karetde [had seex, though he did not 
speak]: and this, by a kind of zeugma, 
stands as verb to &yyedos also. Cp. Her. 
4. 106 éoOfra 5é popéovor TH DKvHKg 
duolnv, yAGooay dé idlnv. odd dyyedos: 
Zl. 12. 73 obKér’ erect’ dtw otS dyyedov 
dmovéecOat. Srov, gen. masc.: from 
whom having gained knowledge one 
might have used it. 

117 &pa0dv=a protasis, el éféuaber, 
éxphoar dv, sc. obras a éééuabev. Plat. 
Gorg. 465 éav per ody Kal éy® ood azo- 
Kpwopévou ph exw 6 Te xphowuau, if, when 


117 The ist hand in L wrote é7ov, which has 


{I had doubted this; but in the 


you answer, I also do not know what use 
to make [of your answer, sc. Tovrous ad av 
dtroxptvy),—where shortly before we have 
ovde xpjcOae TH daroKplce Tv cor dareKpt- 
vdpnv ovdev olds 7’ Goba. 

118f. OQvyoKovet. Thev subscript in 
the pres. stem of this verb is attested by 
Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Gram. p. 
86). The practice of the Laurentian 
MS. fluctuates. It gives the « subscript 
here, in 623, 1457; O.C. 611; Ant. 547, 
761; Zl. 1022. It omits the « subscript 
in Z/, 63, 113, 540, 1486; Z7%. 707, 708; 
Ph, 1085. Cp. Ltym. M. 482, 29, O7- 
oKkw, pyyvyoKkw. Alduuos [ctrc. 30 B.C.] 
xwpls Todt... wévTor wapddoats exer 7d .— 
o6Bo dvyav, ‘having fled in fear’: PbBy, 
modal dative; cp. Thuc. 4. 88 di re 7d 
éraywya elreiy Tov Bpacldav kal mepi Tob 
kaprod PbBw eyvwoav: 5. 70 évTovws Kal 
épyn xwpodvres.—el8eas, with sure know- 
ledge (and not merely from confused 
recollection, doapis ddfa): so 1151 Aéyee 
yap eldms ovdeév arN GAdAws rovet: ZV. 
41 Orws dy eldds july dyyeldys capt. 
Iocasta says (849), in reference to this 
same point in the man’s testimony, KovK 
éorw avr@ To0Td y’ éxBadety rdw. 

120 16 motov; Cp. 291: Z/. 670 
mpayua topstvwy péya. | KA. 1d motov, 
@ gy’; eiré. Ar. Pax 696 evdatmover. 
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Ajotas epacke TWTVXOVTAS Ov Lud 


porn KTavEly vy, dha oo aij Bet XEpar. 


TOS OUv 0 AnoTHs, El TL H) Evy apyvpe 


eTmpaooeT ev0evd, és T68 av ToApys €Bn; 125 


SoKovvTa TavT’ ay Aatov é oAwdTOS 


ovdels d.pwyos é€v Kakols eylyvero. 


ies 


KaKOV dé Totov eprodav _Tupavvidos 
ouTe@ TETovoNs Elpye TOUT _eedeva ; 
n TOLKUN@OOS Solys TO Tpos Tool OKOTEW 


pe&rras npas Taparn Tpoomyero. 


avn €& varapxns avOis aut eyo 


pave, 


eragios yap PotBos, a€iws dé ov 
Tpo Tov OavdvTos 7HVd ceo? eTLoTpopyy* 


aor EVOLKOS ower De Kae TUPPAXOV, 13 


On 


yn 70¢ TYLOPOUVTOL 7 bea & da. 
UTép yap ovyxl Tav atatépw ditov 


autotype facsimile of L the original 7 is clear. ] 


Grou r. 134 mpd 70 L. The rst 


hand had written apo o7od, separating the o (as he often does) from the syllable to 
which it belonged, and forming or in one character; the corrector erased the o. 


macxer 5é Oavacrov. “WPM. 70 rt; eev- 
pou padetyv. One thing would find out 
how to learn many things, z.e. would 
prove aclue to them. The infin. wade 
as after a verb of teaching or devising: 
Her. 1. 196 dAdo 5é te eEeuphxace vewort 
yevécOu. Plat. Rep. 519E & ody TH 
moet TOOTO unXavarat eyyevéo Oat. 

122f. ehacke sc. 6 pvywy (118). od 
[UG Popy=ovX évds pwuy, in the strength 
not of one man. Cp. Her. 1. 174 mo\Aq 
xeipl épyagvoudvay trav Kyidluv. Ant. 14 
durdg Xepl=by the hands of twain. So 
Sean xept Siddug Pind. Pyth. 2. 9.—obv 
mA Ger: cp. on 55: 

124f. ef ve pjK.r.A.,, if some intrigue, 
aided by (&v) money, had not been 
working from Thebes. tv is subject to 
émpdooero: distinguish the adverbial re 
(= perchance’) which is often joined to 
el pa in diffident expressions, as 969 el rt 
ta) TaD m0y | karépOir’, ‘unless per= 
chance’: so O.C. 1450, Zr. 586 etc. 
Schneid. cp. Thuc. 1. 121 kal re atr@ Kal 
émpdocero és Tas mo)ets TaUTas mpodoalas 
mépl: and 5. 83 brnpxe dé Tt avrots Kal €x 
700 “Apyous avrdbev mpacoopevov.—empac- 
gero...€Bn: the imperf. refers here to a 
continued act in past time, the aor. to an 


act done at a definite past moment. Cp. 
402 €ddKers—éyvws: 432 Lkounv—exares. 

126 Soxodvra...1jv expresses the vivid 
presence of the 6£a more strongly than 
radra éddxec would have done (cp. 274 
745° €or’ dpérKovd’) : Her. 1. 146 radra dé 
jy ywomeva ev Midjirw. 

128 éywroddy sc. bv, with Kakdv, not 
with elpye, ‘what trouble (being) in your 


path?’ Cp. 445 mapav...éumoddw | dxXels. 
tupavvlSos. Soph. conceives the Theban 


throne as having been vacant from the 
death of Laius—who left no heir—till the 
election of Oed. The abstract rupavvldos 
suits the train of thought on which Oed. 
has already entered,—viz. that the crime 
was the work of a Theban faction (124) 
who wished to destroy, not the king 
merely, but the kingship. Cp. Aesch. 
Cho. 973 Weobe xwpas Thy Sirdfhv Tupav- 
vida (Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus). 

130 qrouKdodds, singing moulda, sub- 
tleties, alvlypara: cp. Plat. Symp. 182A 
6 mept Tov Epwra vdmos ev pev rats aiddaus 
moEot vofaae pddcos* amrras yap w- 
piorat’ 6 dé evade Kal ev Aaxedaluove 
mwouKxtNos. Her. 7 I mpomavtis O& 
xXpéovoa, Kardmrep ev Aeddoior, Kat ovdéev 
motxthwrepov, ‘the chief prophetess is she 
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Cr. He said that robbers met and fell on them, not in one 
man’s might, but with full many hands, 

OE. How, then, unless there was some trafficking in bribes 
from here, should the robber have dared thus far? 

Cr. Such things were surmised; but, Laius once slain, amid 
our troubles no avenger arose. 

OE. But, when royalty had fallen thus, what trouble in your 
path can have hindered a full search? 

Cr. The riddling Sphinx had made us let dark things go, 
and was inviting us to think of what lay at our doors. 

OE. Nay, I will start afresh, and once more make dark things 
plain. Right worthily hath Phoebus, and worthily hast thou, be- 
stowed this care on the cause of the dead; and so, as is meet, 
ye shall find me too leagued with you in seeking vengeance for 
this land, and for the god besides. On behalf of no far-off friend, 


Among the later Mss., A and a few more have mpd (sometimes with the gloss ‘ép): 
others have mpos.—r7v0’ e080’ ércarpopyy] A variant recorded in the margin of L, 
THvde Oeorlfec ypapyv, is instructive, as indicating the lengths to which arbitrary 


who gives the oracles, as at Delphi, and 
in no wise of darker speech.’ 

131 The constr. is mpooryero tpas, 
pelevras Td davy, cKoTety TO mpds Troct. 
Tpoonyero, was drawing us (by her dread 
song), said with a certain irony, since 
mpoocdyerOat with infin. usually implies 
a gentle constraint (though, as a milit. 
term, avdyxy mpoonydyovro, reduced by 
force, Her. 6. 25): cp. Eur. 07 659 xpévw 
6é Karpov AapBavwv mpocdtouar | Oduapr’ 
éav oe oxnmrpa Tay’ exew XOovbs. TO pds 
moot (cp. éumodav 128), the zzstant, 
pressing trouble, opp. to 7a ddavi, ob- 
scure questions (as to the death of Laius) 
of no present or practical interest. Pind. 
Tsthm. 7.12 Seiya pev maporxdpmevor | 
Kaprepay émravoe pépivay’ TO O& mpos 
modds dpecov del oxoreiy | Xpjua mar. 
Ant, 1327 Tay wool Kakd. 

182 ¢€ irapyqs, z.¢. taking up anew the 
search into the death of Laius. Arist. de 
Anim. 2. 1 wadkw & wamep é& brapxijs 
éraviwueyv: SO madw ody olov é& brapxjs 

’ Rhet. i. 1. 143 [Dem.] or. 4o § 16 rdhw 
e& bmapxijs Aayxdvovol por dixas. The 
phrase év 79 rhs émuoriuns brapxy occurs 
in the paraphrase by Themistius of Arist. 
mepl gpuotkys axpodoews 8. 3 (Berlin ed. 
vol. I. 247 6°29): elsewhere the word 
occurs only in é& brapxijs. Cp. £2. 725 
broarpopis =bmrocrpapévres: Her. 5. 116 
éx véns: Thuc. 3. 92 €k kawfjs. aiOus, as 


he had done in the case of the Sphinx’s 
riddle: a’td=7a ddavrf. 

183 émaglws (which would usually 
have a genitive) implies the standard— 
worthily of his own godhead, or of the 
occaston—and is slightly stronger than 
dflws. Cp. Eur. Hec. 168 dawdécar’, 
adéoar’: Or. 181 diowxdpued’, olx duced”: 
Alc. 400 brdKovaov, &Kkovcor. 

134 mpo, on behalf of, cp. mpd T&vée to, 
O.C. 811: Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 4 et T1s...dta- 
Kwduvetcee mpd Baciiéws: 1. 6. 42 a&ud- 
cover cé pd éavTwy BovdevecOar, Campb. 
reads m1 pos ToO Qavéyros, which here could 
mean only ‘at the instance of the dead.’ 
mpos never= ‘on behalf of,’ ‘for the sake 
of,’ but sometimes ‘om the side of’: eg. 
Her. 1. 124 dmoordyres dm’ éxelvov kal 
vyevouevot mpds céo, ‘ranged themselves on 
your side’: 1. 75 éAmloas mpos éwurod Tov 
Xpnopov eva, that the oracle was on his 
side: below, 1434, mpds aod...ppdow, I 
will speak on your side,—in your in- 
terest: Trach. 479 kal 7d mpos kelvov 
Aéyew, to state his side of the case also. 
—émortpopyy, a turning round (0.C. 
1045), hence, attention, regard: émorpo- 
piv riOecOa (like orovéjy, mpbvovay 710., 
Al. 13, 536)=émiorpépecbal (twos), Phil. 
599: Dem. Zn Aristocr. § 136 ‘ovx 
éreotpdgn ‘heeded not’=ovdev éppdytice 
2b. § 135. 

137 wip ydp ovxl K.T.X., Ze. not 
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nr a 3 > nw 4, 
aN ares avrov TOUT doo Kee pos. 
aA 
OOTLS yep nv €Kelvov 0 KTaVaY TAX av 


Kap a. ay ToOLvTy) xeupl TyLepely Oédou. 


‘140 


Kelv@ mpooapKav ovv epauTov Opera. 

adN ws TdxLoTG, wmaides, vpels pev Babpov 
totacbe, Tovacd dpavres ixTnpas KAdOovs, 
aos 83 Kddpov Aadv ad dbpoiléro, 


aA a HR > a 
as Tav euov Spdcovtos: 7 yap evTvyxels 
e@ havovpel’, 7) memTwKOTEs. 


TOVOE yap Kapw 


\ A 
ouv TH 


IE. @ aides, iordper Oa. 


145 


Kal dSevp’ eBnuev av oO eSayyehherau. 
DoiBos oy 6 meas Tao6€ pavrelas dpa 


TwTHp G UKOLTO Kat vooou TAVOTHPLOS. | 


150 


XOPOX. 


OTp. a’. 
21Iv0avos ayhaas €Bas 


conjecture was sometimes carried. Cp. on 1529. 


merely in the cause of Laius, whose widow 
he has married. The arrangement of the 
words is designed to help a second mean- 
ing of which the speaker is unconscious: 
‘in the cause of a friend who is mo¢ far 
off’ (his own father). The reference to 
Laius is confirmed by xelvy mpooapxév 
in 141. 

138 atrod=éuaurod. The reflexive 
avrov, etc., is a pron. of the ist pers. in 
0. C. 966, Zl. 285, At. 1132: of the 
and pers., in O.C. 853, 930, 1356, 77. 
451. daooKedé, dispel, as a taint in 
the air: cp. Od. 8. 149 oxédacoy 5 dro 
Knoea Oupod: Plat. Phaed. 77 D py. 
dvenos abriv (riv Wuxhv) éxBalvoucay i. 
700 ohparos Siadvoe Kal dvacKxeddvyvow. 

139. éxetvoy 6 ktavdy, éxeivoy has 
emphasis: ep. 820.—rovairy, referring to 
kravev, implies dovlg: on Timwpely see 
1o7. The spectator thinks of the time 
when Oed. shall be blinded by his own 
hand.—For the double dv cp. 339, 862, 
1438. 

142 maides. The king here, as the 
priest in 147, addresses a// the suppliants. 
GdXos (144) is one of the king’s attend- 
ants.—BdOpev | toracbe k.7.X. Cp. Ant. 
417 xOovds...delpas: Phil. 630 vews dyov- 
7a. Prose would require a compound 


Lo lal wr 
@ Aws adverés pati, Tis moTe Tas TohvypvcoU 


138 a’rod L: adrod r. 


verb: Xen. Symp. 4. 31 vravicravrat.. 

OdKkwr. dpavres. Aesch. Suppl. 481 KAd- 
Sous ye Tovrous aly’ év dyxadas AaBar | 
Bwpods én’ aNous Satmovwy éyxwplwy | Oés. 

145 mav...8pdcovros, to do every- 
thing=to leave nothing untried: for as 
cp. 97. Plat. Apol. 39 A édy Tis TOAUG 
wav tore Kal Néyew. Xen. Hellen. 7. 4. 
21 mavra érole. drws, ef SUvaito, dmayd- 
you. evTuxeis...wemTakdtes: ‘fortunate,’ 
if they succeed in their search for the 
murderer, who, as they now know, is in 
their land (110): ‘ruined,’ if they fail, 
since they will then rest under the dv7- 
keorov placua (98). The unconscious 
speaker, in his last word, strikes the 
key-note of the destined mepuréreia. 

147 ff. @& maiSes: see on 142.—Kal 
Sebp’ EBnuev, we e’en came here: 7.¢. this 
was the motive of our coming in the first 
instance. Phil, 380 émredh kal déyeus 
Opacvaropiy : Lys. lx E£ratosth. § 29 
mapa Tod wore Kat AnperOe Siknv; e- 
ayyé\Xerat, proclaims on his own part 
(midd.), of himself: ze. promises un- 
a ultro pollicetur. Cp. At. 1376 
ayyé\ouat...elvat Plros, ‘I offer friend- 
ship.” Eur. has thus used ééayy. even 
where metre permitted the more usual 
émayyé\doua: Heracl 531 Kdtaryyéd- 


p, & 
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no, but in mine own cause, shall I dispel this taint. For who- 
ever was the slayer of Laius might wish to take vengeance on me 
also with a hand as fierce. Therefore, in doing right to Laius, 
I serve myself. 

Come, haste ye, my children, rise from the altar-steps, and 
lift these suppliant boughs; and let some other summon hither 
the folk of Cadmus, warned that I mean to leave nought un- 
tried ; for our health (with the god’s help) shall be made certain 
—or our ruin, 

PR. My children, let us rise; we came at first to seek what 
this man promises of himself. And may Phoebus, who sent 
these oracles, come to us therewith, our saviour and deliverer 
from the pest. 

CHORUS. 


O sweetly-speaking message 
hast thou come from _ golden 


of Zeus, in what spirit 
Pytho unto glorious 


139 éxeivoy has been made from éketvoo in L. The false reading ékeivos occurs in 


some of the later Mss. 


omar | Ovgjoxev, I offer to die —é&pa: 
z.e. may the god, who has summoned us 
to put away our pollution, at the same time 
come among us as a healing presence. 

151—215 The Chorus consists of 
Theban elders—men of noble birth, ‘the 
foremost in honour of the land’ (1223) 
—who represent the Kdduov dads just 
summoned by Oedipus (144). Oedipus 
having now retired into the palace, and 
the suppliants having left the stage, the 
Chorus make their entrance (mdpodos) 
into the hitherto vacant épx7jorpa. For 
the metres see the Analysis which follows 
the Introduction. 

1st strophe (151—158). Is the god’s 
message indeed a harbinger of health? 
Or has Apollo some further pain in store 
for us? 

1st antistrophe (159—166). May 
Athene, Artemis, and Apollo succour us! 

and strophe (167—178). The fruits of 
the earth and the womb perish. 

and antistrophe (t79—189). The un- 
buried dead taint the air: wives and 
mothers are wailing at the altars. 

3rd strophe (190—202). May Ares, the 
god of death, be driven hence: may thy 
lightnings, O Zeus, destroy him. 

3rd antistrophe (203—215). May the 
Lycean Apollo, and Artemis, and Diony- 
sus fight for us against the evil god. 

151 dat, of a god’s utterance or oracle 


(1440), a poet. equivalent for Pjuy: cp. 
310 dm olwvav garw. Ards, because 
Zeus speaks by the mouth of his son; 
Aesch. Hum. 19 Avs mpopyrns & éort 
Aoélas marpés. adverts, merely a general 
propitiatory epitnet: the Chorus have not 
yet heard whether the response is com- 
forting or not. It is presently told to 
them by Oed. (242). Cp. Zl. 480 ddv- 
mvbwv...dverpdtwy, dreams breathing com- 
fort (from the gods). tls qore...éBas; 
What art thou that hast come? z.e. in 
what spirit hast thou come? bringing us 
health or despair? 

152 IIvOovos, from Pytho (Delphi): 
for the gen. see on 142 BdOpwy | toracbe. 
TGS Todvxptcov, ‘rich in gold,’ with 
allusion to the costly dva@juara dedicated 
at Delphi, and esp. to the treasury of the 
temple, in which gold and silver could be 
deposited, as in a bank, until required for 
use. liad g. 404 006’ bca...ddivos ovdds 
apyropos évrds éépyes | PolBou ’Amdddwvos, 
Tlv@0t évi rerpnécoy. Thuc. i. 121 vav- 
Tuby Te ard THs Vrapxovons TE ovclas 
éfaprucbueba, kal ard ray év Aedoois kal 
’Oduuria xpnuarwv. Athen, 233 F 7@ 
bev obv év Aedgols ’Aréb\\wue Tov mpbrepov 
év tH Aaxedaluove xpucdv Kal apyupov 
[mpérepov =before the time of Lysander] 
icropotow dvareOjvat, Eur. Andr. 1093 
Geod | xpyvcod + yéuovra yoaha (recesses), 
Onoavpovs Bpotrwyv. Lon 54 Acdrdol 


Ist 
strophe. 
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8@nBas; éxrérapar, poBepay dpéva Seiware waddov, 


4inve Addue Tardy, 


> N ‘ cys , x pd 
Sappt cor aldpuevos TL mol 1 VEoV 


155 


a re 9 4 > , , 
6% mepuTeh\Nomevas apais madkw e€avdcrers Xpéos. 
Teimé pol, ® xpuaéas Téxvov “Edmidos, duBpote Papa. 


avT. a. 
2yaudoyov T adedpeay 


mpata oe Kexhopevos, Ovyarep Avds, auBpor *APava, 


160 


3” Apreuw, & KuKddevT adyopas Opovoy eixhéa Odooe, 


159 xexdopevos L, with w written over os by a late hand. A few of the later Mss. 


cp’ €evro (the young Ion) xpucodgd- 
Naka Tov Oeod, | Taulay re TavTwy. Pind. 
Pyth. 6. 8 & moduxptcw ?Amodwvig... 
vag (ze. év Ivo). 

153 The bold use of éxtérapar is in- 
terpreted by hoBepdv dpéva, Selpare mdd- 
Xv, which is to be taken in close con- 
nection with it. éxrelvec@at is not found 
elsewhere of mental tension (though 
Dionys. De Comp. Verb. c. 15 ad fin. has 
7" THs Stavolas €xTaccs Kal TO TOU deluaros 
dmpocdékyrov. Cp. Xen. Cyr. I. 3. 11 
ws maparelvatme TolTov, wamep ovTos 
éue maparelver dd cod Kwd\twv,—‘rack,’ 
‘torture’ him. But waparetvecOa, when 
used figuratively, usually meant ‘to be 
worn out,’ ‘fatigued to death’: e.g. Plato 
Lysis 204. C mapatabnoerat br cod dKovwy 
baud NéyorTos, enecabitur, he will be tired 
to death of hearing it. So Xen. Mem. 3. 
13. 6 waparéramar pakpady dddy aopev- 
Gels. Triclinius explains here, ‘I am 
prostrated by dread’ (éxrétAnyuat, map’ 
dcov of éxmdayévres Extacw owmaros Kal 
axwynoltay mdcxovow: cp. Eur. Med. 585 
év yap éxrevel o &rros): so Ph. 858 éxré- 
rarat vixuos (of a sleeper). But the con- 
text favours the other view.—mdA\ov, 
transitive, governing ¢péva, making my 
heart to shake ; not intransitive, for rah- 
Abuwevos, with Ppéva as accus. of the part 
affected. An intransitive use of wdé\\w 
in this figurative sense is not warranted 
by such instances as Ar. Lys. 1304 Kodpa 
mad\\wy, ‘lightly leaping in the dance’: 
Eur. Z/. 435 éradve dedpls (=éoxlpra), 
‘the dolphin leaped’: 20. 477 Urmou érah- 
dov ‘quivered’ (in death). Cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 881 xpadla pbBw ppéva axrifer: 
so, when the speaker is identified with 
the troubled spirit within him, we can 
say ppéva rd\\w,—where dpéva has a less 
distinctly physical sense than in Aesch, 


Z.c., yet has physical associations which 
help to make the phrase less harsh. 

154 Addte. The Delphian Apollo is 
also Delian—having passed, according to 
the Ionic legend, from his native Delos, 
through Attica, to Delphi (Aesch. Az. 
9). A Boeotian legend claimed Tegyra . 
as the birthplace of Apollo: Plut. Pelop. 
16 évrata pvOodoyo0ar Tov Oedv yevéo Oat, 
kal 7d wev mAnolov dpos AfNos KaNetrat. 
We can scarcely say, however, with 
Schneidewin that Addie here ‘bewrays 
the Athenian,’ when we remember that 
the Theban Pindar hails the Delphian 
Apollo as Avxce kal Addov dvdocwv BoiBe 
(Pyth. 1. 39).—irve (again in 1096), in- 
voked with the cry i: cp. 7» 221 iw iv 
Tlady. Soph. has the form aiy, 
maijwy as=‘a healer’ (not with ref. to 
Apollo), Phzl. 168, 832. 

155 dfopevos (rt. dy, whence aycos) im- 
plies a religious fear: cp. Od.9.478 oxéTAV, 
érel Eelvous ovx afeo o@ vl olkw | éaOéue- 
var. vl pov...xpéos: ‘what thing thou 
wilt accomplish for me’: z.e., what expia- 
tion thou wilt prescribe, as the price of 
deliverance from the plague. Will the 
expiation be of a new kind (véov)? Or 
will some ancient mode of atonement be 
called into use once more (rd\w)? 7a- 
Rev recalls Aesch. Ag. 154 uluver yap 
@oBepa madlvopros | olkovduos Soda 
pvdpov pis Texvdmrowos. véov, adjective 
with xpéos: waAuy, adverb with ééavicers. 
Ti mor véov xpéos eEavicers; 7 Th xpéos 
marw éavioes; The doubling of #harshly 
co-ordinates véov and mad, as if one said 
tas 7) maxouévous } duaxel evixnoay; 
Xpéos here=yphua, ‘matter’ (implying 
importance): cp. Aesch. Supfl. 374 (of a 
king) xpéos | ray émixpatvers: Eur. H. 
530 Th Kawdv AOe Totcde Sduaow xpéos; 
Others take it as= ‘obligation’ (cp. O. C. 
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Thebes? 


I am on the rack, terror shakes my soul, O thou 


Delian healer to whom wild cries rise, in holy fear of thee, what 
thing thou wilt work for me, perchance unknown before, per- 
chance renewed with the revolving years : tell me, thou immortal 


Voice, born of Golden Hope! 


First call I on thee, daughter of Zeus, divine Athena, 


and on thy sister, guardian of our land, Artemis, 


who 


sits on her throne of fame, above the circle of our Agora, 


have KexAouevm or Kexdouévw.—kéxouat, @ Blaydes.—duBpor’] dvrou’ Wecklein. 


235), but against this is efavdoets, which 
could not mean either to ‘impose’ or to 
‘exact’ it. Whitelaw renders, ‘ what re- 
quirement thou wilt enact (by oracular 
voice),’ finding this use of dv¥w in O. C. 
454, Ant. 1178; but there (as below, 720) 
it has its normal sense, ‘fulfil.’ 

156 trepitedAop. Spars, an epic phrase 
which Ar. Av. 697 also has. Od. 14. 293 
GN’ bre 5H pHvés te kal hudpar ékere- 
Aedvro | aw mepirehouevou ereos, Kal ér7- 
AvOov wpat. 

157 xpvoéas x.7.A. The answer (not 
yet known to them) sent by Apollo is 
personified as Pdpa, a divine Voice,— 
‘the daughter of golden hope,’ because— 
whether favourable or not—it is the zssue 
of that hope with which they had awaited 
the god’s response. 

159 Kekddpevos is followed in 164 by 
tmpoddvyré po instead of etxouar mpo- 
gavvar. Cp. Plat. Legg. 686 D dmo- 
Br¥™Yas yap mpds robrov tov orddov ob 
mépt Ovareyiueba €d0fé poe mdykanos... 
elvat. Antiphon Zev. B. B. § 10 d7ro- 
Auémevos O€ Urb TE THS GAnOElas TeV 
mpaxlevrwy trb Te Tod véuov Kab’ dy dus- 
Kerat, ovde Tov émirndevpdtwy elvexa SE- 
Katoe TowvTwy Kakdy déodc0al éomerv. 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 10 nv 6é abrots vbuipov 
..voulfovres. The repetition of du- 
Bpor’ has provoked some weak and need- 
less conjectures: see on 517. : 

160 yatdoxov, holding or guarding 
our land; so Aesch. Suppl. 816 yardoxe 
mayKparés Zeb. In QO. C. 1072 it is the 
Homeric epithet of Poseidon, ‘girdling 
the earth,’ tov mévriov yatdoxov. Cp. 
TlahAds modwodvos Ar. £g. 581 (rodrdoxos 
Pind. O2. 5. 10), modooodxor Peol Aesch. 
Theb. 69. 

161 Kvkddevt’ dyopas Opdvoy=Kv- 
khoéoons dryopis Opivov: cp. Ant. 793 
vetkos avépdv sivvamov, Trach. 993 


i itn se 


Kyvala kpnris Bowev. ‘Round throne of 
the marketplace’ means simply (I now 
think) ‘throne consisting of the round 
marketplace.’ The sitting statue of 
Artemis is in the middle of the agora; 
hence the agora itself is poetically called 
her throne. The word xvxdos in con- 
nection with the Athenian agora, of 
which it perhaps denoted a special part ; 
schol. Ar. Zg. 137 6 dé Kvkdos *AOnryoiv 
éort Kadmep wdKeANoOs, EK THs KaTAaCKEUTS 
(form) tiv mpoonyoptay AaBwv. e&vOa dh 
mimpaoKeTar Xwpls Kpewy TA GANA wvia, Kal 
éfarpérws dé ol lyOves. Cp. Eur. Or. 919 
dduydxis dary Kdryopas xpalvwy KUKdov, ‘the 
circle of the agora,’ z.e. ‘its bounds’: cp. 
Thuc. 3. 74 Tas olklas ras év Kikdy Tis 
ayopas, ‘all round’ the agora. In //. 18. 
504, cited by Casaubon on Theophr. 
Char. 2. 4, lep@ évl Kix refers merely to 
the yépovres in council. This is better 
than (1) ‘her round seat in the agora’— 
xuxhéevTa meaning that the pedestal of the 


’ statue was circular; (2) ‘her throne in 


the agora, round which kv«duoe yopol 
range themselves.’ This last is im- 
possible. 

evkhéa, alluding to Artemis Hike, 
the virgin goddess of Fair Fame, wor- 
shipped esp. by Locrians and Boeotians: 
Plut. Arist. 20 Bwuos yap atry Kal dyadpa 
Tapa macav dyopay iSpurat, Kal mpoOvovcw 
al Te yauovpevat Kal ol yapouvres: also at 
Corinth, Xen. (ellen. 4. 4.2. Pausanias 
saw a temple of “Apreuis HvxdXeva, with 
a statue by Scopas, near the Ipourtdes 
mvdat on the N.E. side of Thebes. Near 
it were statues of Apollo Boedromios and 
Hermes Agoraios. The latter suggests that 
the Agora of the Lower Town (which 
was deserted when Pausanias visited 
Thebes) may have been near. In men- 
tioning the dyopd, Soph. may have been 
further influenced by the fact that Artemis 


3 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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an \ 
4 Kab Pot Bov ExaBodov, ia 


5 Tpiocot ddeEipopor mpopavyTe p.0l, 
6 el TOTE Kal Tporepas aTas Urep opvupevas Toneu 165 
7 HvvoaT eKTOTLAY proya THLATOS, é\Oere Kal vov. 


otp. B. @ OTOL, dvd prOwa yap pepo 
2 mhpata* vooet S€ wou TpoTas aTONOS, ovd eve dpovtidos 


eyXos 
3.@ Tis ahe€eTral. ovTE yap exyova 7k 
4 khuras Xoves avceran, OUTE TOKOLOW 
5 iniov KopLdt ov avexovot yovaies® 174 
6 a\Aov © av aNN@ Tmpooidous darep EUTTEPOV opr 
7 


Kpeto-oov GpoypaxeTou TUPOS Oppevov 
8 akTav mpos éomépov Oeov* 


avr. 3’. 


QV TOALS avapiO mos OANUTaL* 


2unréa de yéveOha mpds rédm Oavataddpa xKetrar 


GAVOLKTWS* 


8é > ahoxou qo\uat T eé7et [Larepes 


4axtav Tapa Bapuov addofev addau 


162 id ia L: id r, and Heath. 


182 


180 The ist hand in L seems to have 


written Qavaraddpw (sic), which a later hand altered to @avarapédpa (or Pavarddopa, 


was worshipped as ’Ayopala; thus in the 
altis at Olympia there was an ’Apreldos 
*Ayopalas Bwpds near that of Zeds ’Ayo- 
patos (Paus. 5.15. 4). 

165 dras tarep, ‘on account of ruin’ 
(2.2. ‘to avert it’): cp. Amt. 932 Kdav- 
pad? bardpie Ara the Urep. So Aesch. 
Theb. 111 Were mapbévwv ixéovov ddxov 
dovrogtvas Urep, ‘to avert slavery.’ Cp. 
187. dpvupévas méder: the dat. (poet.) 
as after verbs of attacking, e.g. émvévat, 
émirlOecOar. Musgrave’s conj. brepopyu- 
pévas médeu (the compound nowhere oc- 
curs) has been adopted by some editors. 

166 qvicar éxromlay, | made éxromlay, 
=¢twploare, arare use of dvbw like rove, 
Ka@ioravar, amodexvivac: for the ordi- 
nary use, cp. 720 éxelvoy yvucev | povéa 
yevécOa, effected that he should become. 
In Ant, 1178 rodros ws ap’ Sp0dv jvuoas, 
the sense is not ‘made right,’ but ‘ drought 
duly Zo pass.’ *Oere kal voy, an echo of 
mpopavnré Hol, mporépas having sug- 
gested kal viv: as in 338 aN’ éue péyers 
repeats opyiy eueupo Thy éuhy. 

167 « wémou is merely a cry like 
mamat: Trach. 853 Kéxura vocos, © mérot, 


oloyv, K.T.X. 

170 orddos, like orparés (Pind. Pyth. 
2. 46, etc.), =Aads.—tve= ever, is avail- 
able.—povriSos %yxos, not, a weapon 
consisting tim a device, but’ a weapon 
discovered by human wit, éyxos @ Tis 
adéferat being a bold equivalent for py- 
xav}) adeEnrnpla. 

171 This future has the support of the 
best MSs. in Xen. Az. T+ 7; 300K émtpé- 
Wouev...@s modeulous arefoueOa: and of 
grammarians, Bekk. Anecd. p. 415: the 
aorist dAéfat, ddéacOac also occurs, 
These forms are prob. not from the stem 
dde~ (whence present aretw, cp. défw, 
é6ddéw) but from a stem adx with un- 
consciously developed e, making dAex (cp. 
aA-aNkov): see Curtius, Verb, 11. 258, 
Eng. tr. 445. Homer has the fut. d\e&- 
ow, and Her. ddeENoouat.—Cp. 53 

173 téKo.ww, dy births. Were are 
released from travail, not by the birth 
of living children, but either by death 
before delivery, or by still births. See on 
26, and cp. Hes. Op. 244 o¥dé yuvaikes 
tixrovow. If rékowow=‘2n child-bed’ 
(and so the schol., év rots réxois), the 
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and on Phoebus the far-darter: O shine forth on me, my three- 
fold help against death! If ever aforetime, in arrest of ruin 
hurrying on the city, ye drove a fiery pest beyond our borders, 
come now also! 


Woe is me, countless are the sorrows that I bear; a plague is 
on all our host, and thought can find no weapon for defence. 
The fruits of the glorious earth grow not; by no birth of children 
do women surmount the pangs in which they shriek ; and life on 
life mayest thou see sped, like bird on nimble wing, aye, swifter 
than resistless fire, to the shore of the western god. 


By such deaths, past numbering, the city perishes: unpitied, 
her children lie on the ground, spreading pestilence, with none to 
mourn:and meanwhile young wives, and grey-haired mothers with 
them, uplift a wail at the steps of the altars, some here, some there, 


for there are traces of an accent over the a). Some of the later mss. (including A) 
have the dative, others the nomin. 182 dxrav] aiédav Hartung, dyav Nauck.— 
mapaBwuov L, with most of the later Mss. (including A); some others have mapa 


meaning would be simply, ‘women die 
in child-bed,’—not necessarily ‘before 
child-birth’; but the point here is the 
blight on the fruits of earth and womb,— 
not merely the mortality among women. 

175 d)doyv 8’...dAAw, ‘one after an- 
other.’ The dative here seems to depend 
mainly on the notion of adding implied 
by the iteration itself; though it is pro- 
bable that the neighbourhood of zpos in 
mpootdo.s may have been felt as softening 
the boldness. That mpooopéy could be 
used as=‘to see i” addition’ is incon- 
ceivable; nor could such use be justified 
by that of évopaiv ri as=opav &y rim. 
And no one, I think, would be disposed 
to plead lyric license for 4\Aw mpds tOors 
on the strength of dxrdav mpds éomépou 
Geod in 177. Clearly there was a ten- 
dency (at least in poetry) to use the dative 
thus, though the verd of the context 
generally either (z) helps the sense of 
‘adding,’ or (4) leaves an alternative. 
Under (a) I should put £27. 235 rlkrew 
drav drais: Eur. Helen. 195 Sdxpva d4- 
kpuol uot pépwv. Under (0), Eur. Ov, 1257 
miuara mhuacw é&etpn: LPhoen. 1496 
gov pévos | Oldirbda déuov whee: where 
the datives mzght be instrumental. On 
the whole, I forbear to recommend dAdov 
& dy dAdq mpocldos, though easy and 
tempting; cp. Thuc. 2. 4 dddoe dé addy 
THs mbdews omropddny darw\dvuyTO. 

177 Oppevov, aor. part. (7. 11. 571 
dodpa...dpueva mpdoow), ‘sped,’ ‘hurried,’ 


since the life is quickly gone. kpetooov 
...Tupos, because the aupPdpos Rouuds 
drives all before it. 

178 dxtdv mpos for mpos axrav, since 
the attributive gen. éomépov eod is equiv. 
to an adj. agreeing with d«rdv: cp. O.C. 
84 Edpas | mpdrwv éd’ budv, 7b. 126 Gdoos 
és...kopav; H/. 14 Toodvd’ és 4Bns: so 
Aesch. P. V. 653, Theb. 185: Eur. Or. 
94. éomépov cod: as the Homeric 
Erebos is in the region of sunset and 
gloom (Od. 12. 81), and Hades is évyv- 
xlwv dvat O. C. 1559. 

179 dv...dvdpiOos. dy, masc., re- 
ferring to G\)ov...4\Aw,—‘ to such (deaths) 
knowing no limit’: cp. dvdpiOuos Opjywv 
El. 232, pnvdv | dvipiOuos Ai. 602. An 
adj. formed with a privative, whether 
from noun or from verb, constantly takes 
a gen. in poetry: see on 190 (dxaAkos), 
885 (dg@dByTO0s). 

180 yévebAa (7ddews), ‘her sons’: cp. 
1424 Ta Ovnrwy yéveO)a, the sons of men. 
vydéa, unpitied; dvolkrws, without olkros, 
lament, made for them: they receive 
neither rap7y nor Ophvos. Cp. Thuc. 2. 
50 Today ardpwy yyvoudywv (in the 
plague, 430 B.C.). 

181 év 8, cp. on 27. éml, ady. : Her. 
7. 65 Toa O€ Kadrduwa etyov,...éml dé, 
aldnpov (v. 2. -os) qv. But éme=éreore, 
Zl. 1. 515. 

182 axrdv mapa Poptov, ‘at the steps 
of the altars’: Aesch. Cho. 722 axrip 
Xwparos, the edge of the mound: Eur. 


eZ 


and 
strophe, 


end anti- 
strophe. 
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5 huypav TOVOV UKTI PES emuaTevdXovow. 


185 


6 mraudy dé hdpurrev OTOVOETOA TE Yipus Opavdos* 
7 Ov vmEep, © xpvoea Ovyarep Avos, 


> te 
8 evatra meuov ahkav 


OTp. y: 


2 phreyer pe Lay re dvrudlov, 
pan pa. VOTIOaL TATPAs 


3 TahioovTov 
4 €Toupov elr és péyav 


5 Oadapov "Apdurpiras 


aA ¥ > 
"Aped Te Tov padepdy, ds VOY axadkos aomidwv 


IQI 


195 


6 €lr és TOV amd§evov GpLov 


7 Spy KLOV Khidsova 


8 *rehewv yap, €l TL vv& ay, 


Bdp.ov.—adrat MSS.: &dav Dindorf. 


185 émicrovayouot L: émicrevdyxover x. 


191 repiBdaros] i Dindorf, placing a comma after it, and reading dvrid{w 


with Hermann, 


194 Emoupoy, the true reading, was written by the ist hand in L, 


but altered by a later hand into drovpoy, over which is the gloss waxpdy (the prep., 


Herc, F. 984 apgi Boplay | &rrnte xpnrs’, 
at the base of the altar. ddAoBev dAAar 
(with émiorevdxover), because the sounds 
are heard from various quarters. 

185 txrypes with Avypav Tévev, en- 
treating on account of (for release from) 
their woes, causal gen.: cp. ddyelv rUxns, 
Aesch, Ag. 571. 

186 Adpre: 473 aupe... Padua: 
Aesch. 7heb. 104 xrdmov Sédopka, Spav- 
Xos, z.c. heard at the same time, though 
not oiupovos with it. 

188 f. dv Umep: see on 165. —eaora 
d\kdv: cp. dyav7 calvoua’ | éAmls, Aesch. 
Ag. to1 (where Weil rpopaveia’), thapiv 
péyyos Ar. Ran, 455. 

190 “Aped te «.7.A. The acc. and 
infin. ¢Apea...vetloat depend on dds or 
the like, suggested by the preceding 
words. Cp. Z/. 7. 179 Led rarep, 7 Alavra 
Aaxeiv 7} Tudéos vldv (grant that). Aesch. 
Theb. 253 Oeol ToNtrat, un me Sovdelas 
Tuxet. padepdov, raging: cp. “aepod mu- 
pos J1. g. 242: wadepdv,..dedvrwy Aesch. 
Ag. 141. Ares is for Soph. not merely the 
qwar-god, but generally Bporodovyds, the 
Destroyer: cp. Ai. 706. Here he is iden- 
tified with the fiery plague. dx ahkos 
dorlSwv (cp. Zl. 36 doxevov domldwy: 
Eur. Phoer. 324 darerdos papéwv): Ares 
comes not, indeed, as the god of war 
(6 xadkoBoas “Ans, 0. C. 1046), yet 
shrieks of the dying surround him with 
a cry (807) as of battle. 


191 mepiBdatos could not mean ‘cry- 
ing loudly’: the prose use (‘famous’ 
or ‘notorious,’ Thuc. 6. 31) confirms the 
pass. sense here. dvtidtoyv, attacking : 
Her. 4. 80 jvrlacdy pur (acc.) of Opijixes. 
Aesch. has the word once only, as=‘to 
meet’ (not in a hostile sense), 4g. 1557 
matép’ dvriacaca: Eur. always as=‘to 
entreat’; and so Soph. Z/. roog. Din- 
dorf reads déye pe mepiBoarov (the 
accus. on his own conject.), avriagw (sug- 
gested by Herm.), ‘I fray that’ etc. 
But the received text gives a more vivid 
picture. 

192 vorloat, to turn the back in flight 
(Eur. Andr. 1141 mpds puyhv éviricar), 
a poet. word used by Aesch. with acc. 
movrov, to skim (Ag. 286), by Eur. 72. 
651 (Dionysus) xicods 6v...évuiricev as 

=‘to cover the back of.’ Spaunuc, cog- 
nate acc.: mwdrpas, gen. after verb of 
parting from: see on Badpwv, 142. 

194 érovpov = éroupi{oevop (ironical), 
Lidd. and Scott s.v. refer to Clemens 
Alexandr. Paed. 130 7@ THs ddyGelas 
mvevpuate eroupos apbels, ‘lifted 07 a pros- 
pering gale by the spirit of Truth.” So 
Trach. 815 ovpos dp0adpav euav | abrp 
yévour’ Grwbev éprovon KaNGs ? 76. 467 
adda radra wer | pelrw Kar’ obpov. Active 
in Trach. 954 Eroupos éoTuwris adpa (schol. 
divepwos ob/pios él rs olklas), ‘wafting.’ 
The v./. daroupov would go with mapas, 
‘away from the borders of my country’— 
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entreating for their weary woes. 


The prayer to the Healer 


rings clear, and, blent therewith, the voice of lamentation: for 
these things, golden daughter of Zeus, send us the bright face 


of comfort. 


And grant that the fierce god of death, who now with no 3rd 
brazen shields, yet amid cries as of battle, wraps me in the strophe- 


flame of his onset, may turn his back in speedy flight 
from our land, borne by a fair wind to the great deep of 
Amphitrité, or to those waters in which none find haven, 
even to the Thracian wave; for if night leave aught undone, 


meaning that wdrpas drovpov = ‘far from our country’). 
The wrong one, d&roupoy, prevailed in the later Mss. 
198 ré\e Mss. (7éA7 in Bodl. Barocc. 66, 15th cent., is doubtless a 


ings. 
Doderlein. 


from Ionic ofpos=épos, like Suoupos (Her. 
I. 57), mpdcoupos (Phil. 691), Edvoupos 
(Aesch. Ag. 495), tyAovpds. Pollux 6. 
198 gives @£opos, édptos, but we nowhere 
find an Ionic dovpos: while for Attic 
writers dpopos (from épos) would have 
been awkward, since dgopos ‘sterile’ was 
in use. 

péyav | OdAapov “Ayditplras, the At- 
lantic. Oddapos ’Auditpirns alone would 
be merely ‘the sea’ (Od. 3. gt & meharyet 
pera kipacw ’Aupirplirns), but wéyav helps 
to localise it, since the Atlantic (7 ¢&w 
oTnhéwv Oddacca  ’ATNavTis Kadeomévn, 
Her. 1. 202) was esp. 7 weyddn Oddacca. 
Thus Polyb. 3. 37 calls the Afediterranean 
Ty Kal’ nuds,—the Atlantic, riv é&w Kal 
meyadrAnv mpocayopevouévnv. In Plat. 
Phaedo 10g B the limits of the known 
habitable world are described by the 

hrase, Tovs wéxp. Twv “Hpaxdrelwy ornrov 
amd Pdovdos (which flows into the Euxine 
on the E.), Eur. App. 3 doo te mévrov 
(the Euxine) repudvwy 7 “ArNavtixav 
| valovow elow: Herc. F. 234 wor’ ’At- 
Aavrixadv wépa | pevyew dpwy dv. 

196 dmotevov. Aesch. has the word 
as=‘estranged from’ (yijs, Ag. 1282), 
cp. dmofevotobat. Here it means ‘away 
Jrom strangers,’ in the sense of ‘keeping 
them at a distance.’ Such compounds 
are usu. Passive in sense: cp. dmrdderTvos 
(Hesych., =ddeurvos), drd0e0s, dmdpic Bos, 
améotros, dmoTimos (215), amoxpHuatos.— 
dmdgtevos Spyos, the Euxine: an oxy- 
moron,=6puos dvopyos, as in Phil. 217 
pads dgevov dpuov. Strabo 7. 298 dour 
yap eva. tore Thy Oddarray Tabrny Kal 
KaretoOae “AEevov 51a TO SvoxXelwepor 
kal Thy ayproTnTa TwY meEpLoLKoUr- 


The schol. knew both read- 
196 dpuov] bpuwv 


tTwv é€Ovav Kal pddvora Tov DKvOcKav, 
EevoOvrovvtwy, «.7t.A. The epithet 
OpHkcov here suggests the savage folk 
to whom Ares is dyxlarods on the W. 
coast of the Euxine (Azz. 969). Ovid 
Trist. 4. 4. 55 Frigida me cohibent Huxini 
litora Ponti: Dictus ab antiguis Axenus 
ile fuzt. ; 

198 redeiv ydp...epxerar. Reading re- 
det, as Herm. suggested, instead of réNet, 
I construe thus :—el re WE ap], Huap érép- 
xeTae Tedelv ToOTO, ‘If night omit anything 
(in the work of destruction), day comes 
after it to accomplish this.’ tedety is 
the infin. expressing purpose, as often 
after a verb of going or sending, where 
the fut. participle might have been used: 
cp. Her. 7. 208 éeure...ckatdoKomoy 
lmméa, liécOac [=dydpevor] dxdcan ré 
eloi, K.T.A.: Thuc. 6. 50 déxa 5é Twy veaiv 
mpovmreupav és rev péyav hiéva wrevoal 
te kal KaTacKkéWaodat...cal Kynpvéac. 
Here the gves. inf. is right, because the 
act is not single but repeated. Observe 
how strongly teAetv is supported by the 
position of the word (‘To accomplish,— 
if night omit aught,—day follows’). No 
version of téAXe explains this. The 
most tolerable is:—‘ Zz fulness—if night 
omit aught—day attacks (émépxerax) this’ : 
but I do not think that such a rendering 
can stand. See Appendix.—el...agy. Cp. 
874 el bmreprAnoOy (lyric): O. C. 1443 
el orepnO® (dialogue): Amz. 710 kel Tis 
Gi (do.). In using ef with subjunct., the 
Attic poets were influenced by the epic 
usage, on which see Monro, Homeric Gram- 
mar § 292. The instances in classical 
prose are usu. doubtful, but in Thuc. 
6. 21 ef Evorwow has good authority. 
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9 TovT er juap epxeTat* 
10 TOV, ao < Tay > Tuppopov 
11 dort pamav Kpary VEpOV, 


200 


1220 Zed matep, TO OG PUicov Kepavva. 


> , 
avT. y- 


Avkev ava€, wa Te Od ypvcooTpoday am ayKvdav 
2 Beéhea Oddo av addpar” evdareta Hau 


205 


8 apwyda tpooralevra, TAS Te Tuppopous 
4 "Aprepidos atydas, &dv ats 


5 Aveu’ Open Sidooen” 
6 TOV 
lol ) b) ig 
7 TACO ETWVUKLOV Yas, 
a ¥ 

8 oivaTa Bakyov ev.ov, 

9 Mawwadwv opdorodor 
A , > 

10 rehacOnvar pdréyovrT 


mere slip). See note. 
(=v. 213 wedacOjvat préyovr’). 


200 riv & rupdépwr Mss. 


pvoopitpay Te KiKhyoKa, 


210 


A long syllable is wanting 


Hermann inserts ray after 6: Wolff ofy after rév. 
Lachmann proposed rév, & Ze (omitting Zed in v. 202). 


In La late hand has written o 


over w in tuppdpwv, and A has ec written over 7 in kpdry. These are traces of the reading 


199 én’...épxerot: for the adverbial 
érl separated from épxerat, cp. O. C.1777 
pn® éml mrelw | Opivov éyelpere. This is 
‘tmesis’ in the larger sense: tmesis proper 
is when the prep. is essential to the sense 
of the verb: //. 8. 108 os aor’ dm’ Alvelay 
EXbunv =ovs aperhounv Alvelay: cp. Monro 
H. G. § 176. 

200 Tov=d), se. 
1379 n. 

203 Avxee, Apollo, properly the god 
of light (Ave), whose image, like that of 
Artemis, was sometimes placed before 
houses (Z7. 637 PoiBe rpoorarjpie, Aesch. 
Theb. 449 mpoorarnplas | ’Apréudos), so 
that the face should catch the first rays 
of the morning sun (dalmoves...dvrajAvou 
Agam. 519): then, through Avketos being 
explained as Avxoxrdvos “(Soph. Ll. °7); 
Apollo the Destroyer of foes: Aesch. 
Theb. 145 Avdce’ dvat, Avxevos ‘yevoi | 
otparg daly. Cp. below, 919. 

204 dyKkvAdv. dyKvdy, a cord brought 
round on itself, a noose or loop, here=the 
veupd of the bent bow. dyxtdAwy, the 
reading of L and A, was taken by Eu- 
stath. 33. 3 of the dow (dyxuda Toéa). 

205 évdaretoOat, pass., to be distri- 
buted, z.¢. showered ‘abroad on the hostile 
forces. The order of words, and the 
omission of oé, are against making évdar. 


"Apea (190). Cp. 


midd., though elsewhere the pass. occurs 
only in 6édacuac: Appian, however, has 
vis Siadarounévys 1. 1. It is possible that 
Soph, may have had in mind Z/. 18. 263 
év wedi, 80t ep Tpdes ral "AXacol | &y 
heow duporepor sévos “Apnos daréovrar, 
‘share the rage of war,’ give and take 
blows. Others understand, ‘I would fain 
celebrate, a sense of évdaretc@ar derived 
from that of distributing words (doyous 
dvedtoTipas évdarovmevos, Eur. Herc. F. 
218). The bad sense occurs in Zrach. 
791 70 duomdpevvoy Néxrpov évdarovpmevos: 
the good, only in Aesch. fr. 340 6 & é- 
Oaretrat Tas éas edradias, ‘celebrates his 
happy race of children.” 

206 mpoctaléyra from Tpotornut, not 
mpoorelvw. Cp. At. 803 mpdornr’ avay- 
kalas tuxns. £7. 637 DoiBe Tpooraripte. 
O.T. 881 Gedv od AnEwW mpooraray icywr. 
For ist aor. pass. part., cp. karaoradels 
Lys. or. 24.9, cvurrafels Plato, Lege. 685 C. 
Theconject. wpooTadévTa (as= *launch- 
ed’) is improbable (1) Lecause it would 
mean rather ‘having set out on ajourney’; 
cp. O.C. 20: (2) on account of the meta- 
phor in dpwyd. mpoorabévra from mpoc- 
telvw (a verb which does not occur) would 
scarcely mean ‘directed against the ene- 
my,’ but rather ‘strained against the bow- 
string.’ mwpooraxGévra, found in one 
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day follows to accomplish this. 


O thou who wieldest the 


powers of the fire-fraught lightning, O Zeus our father, slay him 


beneath thy thunder-bolt. 


Lycean King, fain were I that thy shafts also, from thy bent 3rd anti- 


bow’s string of woven gold, should go abroad in their might, our 
champions in the face of the foe; yea, and the flashing fires 
of Artemis wherewith she glances through the Lycian hills. 
And I call him whose locks are bound with gold, who is named 
with the name of this land, ruddy Bacchus to whom Bacchants 
cry, the comrade of the Maenads, to draw near with the blaze 


(found in E) & mupddpov | dorpardy kpdre véuwr. 
206 zpocrabévra L, with gloss rpotsrdueva. Dindorf’s conjecture, mpoc- 


Erfurdt. 


205 ddduacr’ MSS.: ddduar’ 


TaxGévra, stands in at least one late Ms. (B, 15th cent.), but the rest agree with L. 


Ms., would make dpwyd prosaic, while 
mpootabévra—if not strictly suitable—is 
at least poetical: the difference is like 
that between speaking of ‘auxiliary forces’ 
and of ‘champions.’ 

207 “Aprtépidos alyAas, the torches 
with which Artemis was represented,— 
holding one in each hand (Ar, Ran. 1362 
dumbpous dvéxovoa Aapmddas, Trach. 214 
*Apreuw dudlrupov),—in her character 
of AwtdvKnn, celacpopos, Pwaddpos, avO7- 
Xeos,—names marking her connection 
with Selene; cp. Aesch. fr. 164 aorepw- 
tov dupa Anr@as Kopns. 

208 Atkt dpea Sigeoe as dagy- 
Boros, dyporépa, huntress: Od. 6. 102 
oin 8 “Apres efor Kar’ odpeos loxéatpa, | 
...TEpmopévn Kampowot Kal wKelys éddot- 
ow | 7TH0é O Gua vUuda. Aveo: the 
Lycian hills are named here in order to 
associate Artemis more closely with her 
brother under his like-sounding name of 
Avxetos. At Troezen there was even a 
temple of “Apreuis Avxela: Paus. says 
(2. 31. 4) that he could not learn why 
she was so called (és dé ryv énlk\now 
ovdéy elyov mubéoOa mapa Tay éénynTor), 
and suggests that this may have been her 
title among the Amazons—a guess which 
touches the true point, viz. that the Av- 
kela was a feminine counterpart of the 
Avxevos. 

209 tov Xevoopitpay. plrpa, asnood : 
Eur. Bacch. 831 Al. kéunv pev én of 
kparl ravady éxrevO. IIENOETZ. 76 
Sevrepov dé oxHua Tod Kbomou TE wor; AL. 
mém\ou trodjpes’ ér Kapa 0 éorat plrpa. 

210 tac8’ érdvupov yds. As he is 
Baxxos, sois Thebes called Baxxela(Tvach. 
510), while he, on the other hand, was 
Kadpetas viugas dryadya (1115). The 


mutual relation of the names is intended 
here by émdvywov. The word usually 
means called after (twos), But dpxwy 
érwmvupos, Npwes émdvupoe were those who 
gave names to the year, the tribes: and 
so Soph. Az. 574 (odxos) émwyvumov, the 
shield which gave its name to Eurysaces. 
Cp. Eur. Jom 1555 where Athena says, 
éruvuos dé ons adikounv xOovs, giving 
my name to thy land. 

211 oivora....eduov, ‘ruddy’— ‘to whom 
Bacchants cry evo?.’ Note how in this 
passionate ode all bright colours (xpv- 
aéas, vara, xpvcorTpopwy, alyAas, xpu- 
copultpay, oivama, ayAawm), and glad. 
sounds (/je adv, eviov), are contrasted 
with the baleful fires of pestilence and 
the shrieks of the dying. 

212 Mawéd8ev opdoorohov=areddo- 
Mevov dua tais Mawaow, setting forth, 
roaming with the Maenads: Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 802 dudctoros wpuly erecOar. The 
nymphs attendant on Dionysus, who 
nursed the infant god in Nysa, and after- 
wards escorted him in his wanderings, 
are called Mawddes, Ouddes, Baxyar. L/. 
6. 132 pawopévoro Awytaoo.o TLOnvas | ceve 
kar’ ayya0eov Nvojuv' al & dua aca | 
Ovc0da (z.e. thyrsi and torches) xauat 
karéxevay. Aesch. fr. 397 marep O€owe, 
Mawadwv fevxrjpie, who bringest the 
Maenads under thy spell. JZ/. 22. 460 
peyapowo diécovro, mawdd. ton, | waddo- 
pévn Kpadlnv. Catullus 63. 23 capita 
Maenades vi taciunt hederigerae: as Pind. 
fr. 224 pupadyen ody KNOvw. Lucian may 
have had our passage in mind, when he 
mentions the pitpa and the Maenads 
together: Dial. D. 18 Ofvs otrw,...mirpe 
pev dvadedenévos tiv Kounv, TH Toda Oe 
pawopuévats Tats yuvadl cuvdy. 
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9; Lal , 
ll ayhawmu < ovppayxov > 


a , 
12 mevka “mt Tov amoTysov ev Deois Oedr. 


Ol. 


215 


lal a feng Ys SN s + 
aires’ @ & aireis, tap’ €av Oédys ery 


la e lal 
Khvav déxecbar TH voow O vanperet, 
adknv AdBous dv Kavakovpiow KaKav’ 
ayo &évos pev TOV Adyou Tovd é€epa, 
x 


Eévos S€ ToD mpaxO&rT0s: ov yap av pakpav 
XN 


220 


yy > te > y s, 

iyvevoy autos, my ovK Exov TL avpPodor. 
vuv 8, vaTEpos yap aaros eis doTovds TEAO, 
vp Tpopwre Tac. Kadpetous tade" 

6atts 708 vpav Adiov Tov AaBddKou 


KaToLWev avdpos ék Tivos diddeTo, 


214 dy\aGm mevKa MSS. 


225 


The metrical defect (cp. v. 201) is supplied by Wolff 


214 dyAadm. A cretic has been lost. 
G. Wolff’s ovppaxov is simple and ap- 
propriate. Arndt’s conjecture, data (‘de- 
stroying, consuming,’ prob. from rt. da/, 
to kindle, Curt. zy. § 258), is sup- 
ported by the possibility of a corruption 
AATAI having been rejected as a gloss 
on mevxg. Cp. Zl. 9. 347 Snyiov mip, 
Aesch. Zheb. 222 wupt daly. But in con- 
nection with the ‘blithe torch’ of Dio- 
nysus such an epithet is unsuitable. 

215 tov amétipov. See on dmdgevov 
196. Ares is ‘without honour’ among 
the gentler gods: cp. //. 5. 31 (Apollo 
speaks), “Apes, “Apes Bporodoryé, mearpove, 
TexeoimAnra: and 2, 890 where Zeus 
says to Ares, éx@ucrds Té por ode Oewr, 
k.t.A, So the Erinyes are oriyn dew 
(Zum. 644); and the house of Hades is 
hateful even to the gods (//. 20. 65). 
—eoy, one syll., by synizesis: cp. 1519. 

216—462 First érecoddvov, Oedipus 
re-enters from the palace. He solemnly 
denounces a curse on the unknown mur- 
derer of Laius. The prophet Teiresias 
declares that the murderer is Oedipus. 

216 aireis: Oedipus had entered in 
time to hear the closing strains of that 
prayer for aid against the pestilence which 
the Chorus had been addressing to the 
gods. @ 8 alrets. The place of AdPous 
is against taking dAKyv KdvaKotdiow 
KaKOV as in apposition with @: rather 
the construction changes, and @ is left 
as an accus. of general reference. 

217 «dvov not strictly =eapxar, 
‘obediently’ (in which sense k\vew takes 
gen., Tav ev rédet, At. 1352), but simply, 


‘on hearing them’: S€xerOat, as Phil. 
1321 KolTe ovuBovdoy déxer. Tap em- 
phatic by place: ‘you pray (to the gods) : 
hear me and (with their help) you shall 
have your wish.’ tq véo@ dmnperety, = 
Oepamevery TH vocov, to do that which 
the disease requires (for its cure), like 
danpetolny 7H wapdvTe Saluove Zl. 1306. 
In Eur. fr. 84, 7 008’ ad wévecOar xagév- 
wnpetety TUxats | ofol te, Nauck now 
gives with Athenaeus 413 C Kal Evyyper- 
wety, Acc. to the commoner use of the 
word, the phrase would mean #o humour 
the disease, z.e. obey morbid impulses: 
cp. Lysias Jw Eratosth. § 23 Ty éavtod 
Tmapavoula mpodvuws €EvmnpeT or, eager- 
ly indulging the excess of his own law- 
lessness. 

218 addy, as well as dvakovdirw, 
with kaka@v: Hes. Of. 199 Kako 5 ovK 
éooerat adxy: Eur. AZed. 1322 epuya mo- 
Neuulas xXepos: below 1200 Oavdrwy.,. rup- 
yos. 

219—228 ayo Eévos piy...rdde. Oc- 
dipus has just learned from Creon that 
Laius was believed to have been mur- 
dered by robbers on his way to Delphi, 
but that, owing to the troubles caused 
by the Sphinx, no effective search had 
been made at the time (1r4—131). He 
has at once resolved to take up the mat- 
ter—both because Apollo enjoins it, and - 
as a duty to the Theban throne (255). 
But the murder occurred before he had 
come to Thebes. He must therefore ap- 
peal for some clue—ovpPorov—to those 
who were at Thebes when the rumour 
was fresh. 
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of his blithe torch, our ally against the god unhonoured among 
gods. 


OE. Thou prayest: and in answer to thy prayer,—if thou 
wilt give a loyal welcome to my words and minister to thine 
own disease,—thou mayest hope to find succour and relief from 
woes. These words will I speak publicly, as one who has been 
a stranger to this report, a stranger to the deed ; for I should not 
be far on the track, if I were tracing it alone, without a clue. 
But as it is,—since it was only after the time of the deed 
that I was numbered a Theban among Thebans,—to you, the 


Cadmeans all, I do thus proclaim. 
Whosoever of you knows by whom Laius son of Labdacus 


with ovupayov. 


was slain, 


221 aird L: ards r (including A). 


219 E€vos, ‘a stranger’ to the affair, is 
tinged with the notion, ‘unconnected 
with Thebes’: and this is brought out by 
dords in 222. For other explanations of 
the passage, see Appendix. 

220 tod mpayxSévros, the murder. 
Not, ‘what was dove at the time by way of 
search’: for (a) rd mpaxOév, as opp. to 6 
Adyos, must mean the épyov to which the 
Aébyos is related: (4) Oed. has lately ex- 
pressed his surprise that sothing effective 
was done (128), and could not, therefore, 
refer with such emphasis to 7d mpax0év in 

. this sense, 

220f. ov ydp dv pakpdy txvevov. In 
his Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the 
Greek Verb (1889), § 511, Prof. Goodwin 
deals with this passage. His view agrees 
with that given in my second ed., so far 
as concerns two points, viz.: (1) that the 
chief protasis is not contained in wh ovK 
éxwv: and (2) that wt ov« éxwyr is still neces- 
sarily conditional. But his analysis of the 
whole is simpler; it is as follows. 

The chief protasis is contained in the 
word avrés, ‘unaided,’ which is equiva- 
lent to, ef pdvos ixvevorv, tf L were at- 
tempting to trace wt alone. [{ had said 
that adrés ‘implies the protasis’; but had 
taken the protasis itself to be, ef wh ééet- 
mov, supplied from éfepH: tf I had not 
thus spoken,—appealing to you for help. | 
Then, pa] otk éx@v is equivalent to i uy 
elxov. Now, the difficulty here seemed 
to be that ef uh efyov would imply, ‘but 
I ave a clue’: whereas, in fact, he has 
none. [I met this by suggesting, that 
pn obdk exwv expresses the fact (of his 
having no clue), not simply as a fact, but 
as a condition,—‘z a case where I had no 


clue’; being equivalent, not to ef 7 etxor, 
but rather to dre uy efyov.] Goodwin’s 
answer is that the conditional sentence, 
written in full, would stand thus,—(r) and 
(2) denoting respectively the chzef prota- 
sis, and the subordinate protasis: (1) ef 
povos txvevov, ov av paxpay txvevor, (2) 
el pn elxdv Te cbpBorov. Now (1) is an 
unreal supposition (he is zo¢ tracking 
alone); and that makes the whole suppo- 
sition unreal. ef yu elxov is here a part 
of that unreal supposition; and therefore 
it can have that form, although, as a fact, 
he has noclue. (Suppose it to be said of 
aman too old for work : ‘ // he were young, 
he would not be doing well, if he did not 
work’: el véos jv, ovK av eb érolet, el 7 
émévet. The chief protasis, el véos jv, being 
unreal, makes all the rest unreal. The 
fact is, ov move?: and el pun érdver does not 
imply, rovet. Compressed, this would be, 
ovk dv eb érrole véos wy, yu) ov Tovar.) 

avrés, unaided: cp. ZZ. 13. 729 ddd’ 
otrws dua mdvra duvjoeae avTos éEAéoOau. 

222 viv 8’, ‘but as it is’: z.¢., ‘since 
it would be vain to attempt the search 
alone—since I came to Thebes only after 
the event.’ Uorepos, sc. rol mpaxdévtos: 
for the adj. instead of an ady., cp. Az. 
217 voKTepos...dmehw7On: Ll. 1. 424 XOe- 
fds Bn: Xen. An. 1. 4. 12 Tols mporépors 
(=mpbrepov) pera Kvpov dvaBaor. eis 
dorovs TEAM, ter cives censeor: a 
metaphor from being rated (for taxation) 
in a certain class: Her. 6. 108 els Bow- 
rovs Tedéew: Eur. Bacch. 822 és yuvatkas 
é& dvdpos TEAG. Gods els doors, like 
At, 267 Kowos év Kowotot: 2b. 467 Evpme- 
coy povos povos: Ph. 135 ev Eg t&vov: 
26. 633 toos av toors avi. 
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lal / 4 , > 7 
Re KEAEVM TAVTQA pl ec EfLOL* 


Kel 


pev poBetra, Toumixhnp 


* vmrefehely 


*avutov Kal? avTod: meloer an yap ado pep 
dorepyes ovee, yns 8 dreow aBraBys* 


et Be aw TUS a.hhov oidev ic3 ahns xOoves 


230 


TOV _avToxXeLpa, pa) ouomdre * TO yap 
Képoos TEhO "YO XN XApUS TpooKeloeTan 
ei 0 av oomyoed Oe, Kat Tus i didou 
deioas ATOTEL TOUTOS 0 xavrod 708¢, 


dic TOVOE dpdow, TAUTA xP) KAvEL €pov. « 


235 


TOV avd p" dmravde TOUTOV, dors éoTt, ys 
7700, Hs eyo Kparn te Kal Opdvous vépa, 
par eo dexeoOau pare Tpoapavew Twa, 
pnt ev Bear evX ao’ pyTE Ovpacw 


KOUWOV moeta Oat, pyre xepviBos VeWewv* 


227 f. Umegehov | adrds Mss. 
Blaydes) airov. 


240 


I read bmegedetv (already proposed by K. Halm and 
229 dcodadris L, with yp. 48AaG7s in margin. 


Most of the later 


Mss. (including A) have aSdaBjs, which is the reading of the . Aldine, Brunck, Her- 
mann, Elmsley, Linwood, Wunder, Blaydes, Kennedy: while among the editors who 
prefer dogpandns are Schneidewin, Nauck, Dindorf (with the admission, ‘hic tamen aptius 


227 £. Kel piv oBetrar rovmikhyy 
bmefeday | adds Kab? avrod is the read- 
ing of all the mss.: for the drefe\Odv of 
the first hand in one Milan Ms. of the 
early 14th cent. (Ambros. L 39 sup., 
Campbell’s M*) is a mere slip. I read 
tmefedetv | adrov Kad’ atrod, the change 
of airoy into a’ros having necessarily 
followed that of tregedetv into taefehdav 
due to an interpretation which took the 
latter with hoBetrar. Cp. Thuc. 4. 83 
(Arrhibaeus, the enemy of Perdiccas, 
makes overtures to Brasidas, and the 
Chalcidians exhort Brasidas to listen): 
€dldacKov avriv uy bweeEehetvy TH ILep- 
dixkxa ra dewvd, ‘they impressed upon 
him that he must not vemove the dangers 
Jrom the path of Perdiccas’—by repulsing 
the rival power of Arrhibaeus. be£e- 
ety Ta Sewad=to take them away (éx) 
Jrom under (vb) the feet,—from the path 
immediately before him: r@ LIlepdlkcg 
being a dat. commodi. Similarly Her. 3. 
8 rovrwv...bmreEapaipnuévwv, ‘when these 
have been taken out of the way.’ So 
here: kel pév hoBetrar, and if heis afraid 
(as knowing Aimse// to be the culprit), 
then I bid him (keXew continued from 
226) vmekedetv rd émlkAnpa vo take the 
peril of the charge out of his path, avtov 


Ka attod (cnualvovra) dy speaking 
against himself. If the culprit is de- 
nounced by another person, he will be 
liable to the extreme penalty. If he 
denounces himself, he will merely be 
banished. By denouncing himself, he 
forestalls the danger of being denounced 
by another. For other explanations, see 
Appendix. 

229 dBdaPrs, the reading of A and 
most Mss., ‘without damage,’ d&{7uos, is 
far more suitable than do@adzjs to this 
context: and Soph. has the word as a 
cretic in Z7, 650 f@cav aBdaBet Bly. 
Although in L ac@ad%s appears as the 
older reading, so common a word was 
very likely to be intruded; while it would 
be difficult to explain how the compara- 
tively rare aBda87s could have supplanted 
it. A metrical doubt may have first 
brought dopadys in. Dindorf, reading 
doparns, recognises the superior fitness of 
dBdaBys here, and thinks that it may be 
the true reading, even though its ap- 
pearance in the margin of L was due to 
conjecture. 

230 dddov...é& dAAns x Poves, ‘another 
[z.e. other than one of yourselves, the 
Thebans] from a strange land’: an alien, 
whether resident at Thebes, or not: cp. 
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I bid him to declare all to me. And if he is afraid, I tell 
him to remove the danger of the charge from his path by 
denouncing himself; for he shall suffer nothing else unlovely, 
but only leave the land, unhurt. Or if any one knows an alien, 
from another land, as the assassin, let him not keep silence; for 
I will pay his guerdon, and my thanks shall rest with him besides. 

But if ye keep silence—if any one, through fear, shall seek 
to screen friend or self from my behest—hear ye what I then 
shall do. I charge you that no one of this land, whereof 
I hold the empire and the throne, give shelter or speak word 
unto that murderer, whosoever he be,—make him partner 
of his prayer or sacrifice, or serve him with the lustral rite; 


videtur 4BAaB7js’), Wecklein, Wolff, Tournier, Campbell, White. 
x9ovbs] For é€, Vauvilliers conj. 7’&: Seyffert, é& du7js: but see note. 
240 xépviBoo was written by the rst hand in 


Ovpacw] undé Odpacw Elmsley. 


230 ¢é& d\Ans 
239 wre 


L (and occurs in at least one later Ms., L?, cod. Laur. 31. 10), but was changed by 


451 ouTds éorw évOdde, | Evos Ady pér- 
ouos. The cases contemplated in the 
proclamation (223—235) are (1) a Theban 
denouncing another Theban, (2) a Theban 
denouncing himself, (3) a Theban de- 
nouncing an alien. 

281 10 KépSos, the (expected) gain, 7a 
uhvetpa. Trach. 191 dws | mpos cot 7 
Kepddvayue Kal KT@uUnv Kap. 

232 mpockeloetat, will be stored up 
besides (cp. Eur. Alc. 1039 ddyos ddyet... 
mpookelwevov, added). xdpis Ketrar is 
perf. pass. of xapw riGewar or kararideuat 
(rwt or mapa Tivt),—a metaphor from de- 
posits of money: 7a xpyuara...KelcOw 
map ols tow av oly Soxy [Plat.] Zpzst. 
346 C. 

233 £. pidov, atrod, with dace only 
(Zl. 15. 503 drucacbar Kaka vndv).—Bel- 
cas didov as=delous rep pidov (like x7- 
Souat, ppovrifew) would be too harsh, and 
rhythm is against it. Tovsos...708¢, this 
command to give up the guilty. 

236—240 dmavd0 (d7-, because the 
first clauses are negative), I command, 
(ui) twa yas tHoSe that no one belong- 
ing to this land, prj’ éod€xerOar prjte 
mpoodwyeitv shall either entertain or 
accost, Tov dv8pa tottov, doris éort. 
For the gen. yas, cp. Plat. Prot. 316 B 
‘Inmoxpdrns b6€ éorl ev Tov éxtxwplwr, 
*AmroAdodwpov vids, olklas pmeyddns Kal 
evdaluovos. Since pare...pyte in 238 
connect éoSéxecOar and mpordwvety, we 
require either (a) separate verbs for ev- 
Xator and Qipacw, or (4) as Elms. pro- 
posed, dé instead of unre before. Oupa- 
ow. Cp. O.C. 1297, where in a similar, 


though simpler, sentence I receive Her- 
mann’s ovd’ for or’. Here, however, I 
hesitate to alter, because the very fact 
that pare has already been thrice used 
might so easily have prompted its use 
(instead of undé) before 6¥uaocw. As the 
MS. text stands, we must suppose a pzjre 
suppressed before evxator, the constr. 
being pajte Kowvov troveto Bar [ujre] ev... 
edxaion pajte OUpaow. Cp. Aesch. Ae. 
532 Ildpis yap ore cvvredns mbds: Cho. 
294. déxecbar & ovre cuN\NUew Tid. 

240 xowov here=Kowwvdy, cp. AZ. 
267 7 Kowds év Kowvotor NuTretcOae Evyisy. 
Plat. Legg. 868 © (the slayer) évvéorios 
aurots pndémote yyvécdw pnde Kowwvds 
iepGv. yxépviBos (partitive gen.) is more 
suitable than xépyiBas to the idea of ex- 
clusion from all fellowship in ordinary ' 
worship: xépviBas véuew would rather 
suggest a special xd@apois of the homi- 
cide. When sacrifice was offered by the 
members of a household (xowwvrdy civa 
xepviBwv...ktnoiov Bwuod méXas Aesch. 
Ag. 1037) or of a clan (xépviw pparépwv 
Lum. 656), a brand taken from the altar 
was dipped in water, and with the water 
thus consecrated (xépu.w) the company 
and the altar were sprinkled: then holy 
silence was enjoined (ev@ynula éorw): and 
the rite began by the strewing of barley 
meal (ovAoxv7a1) on altar and victim. 
(Athenaeus 409: Eur. ZH. 7. 922 ff.) 
Acc. to Dem. Adv. Lept. § 158 a law of 
Draco prescribed xépvuBos [so the best 
MSS.: v. /. xepviBwr] elpyecOat Tov aydpa- 
povov, omovdwy, Kparipwy, lepdv, dyopas. 
This was a sentence of excommunication 
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abety S am otkov TdvTas, ws pLdopatos 
TovS ypiv ovtos, ws TO IvOuKov Oeov 
pavretoy eképnvev aptios €uol. 

éyo pev ovv Towade TO TE Saipove 

TO T Gvopi TO OavdvTr. oippmaxos Téo* 
Katevxopar Sé Tov Sedpakdr, EiTE Tis 

eis av hédnOev cite TAELOVOV péTO, 
KaKOV KaK@S Viv apopov extpupar Biov. 
érevyopar 8, olkovcw eb EvvéaTios 

év Tois emots yevour euov ovve.ddros, 
mabey amep Tord aptiws ypacauyy. 
vpiv S€ TavTa TavT emurKnTT@ TEE 
imép T euavTod Tov Heov te THOSE TE 
yns ao aKkdpTws Kaléws ébOappevns. 
ovo € yap Av TO mpaypa py Oerdaror, 
axd0aptov vas €iKkos WV OVTws Ear, 
avdpos y apiotov Baotiéws T odwddTOS, 
GN e€epevvav: vov 8, émel Kupo T eyo 


245 


250 


255 


» \ > \ aA > lal i , 
EK WV bev aAPXas QS EKELVOS ELVE T PU, 


an early hand to xépy:Bac, which is in almost all the later Mss. 


248 xakdy xaxdo 


vw Kdsowpov éxrplyar Blov L rst hand: the « before duorpov was afterwards erased. 
One of the later Mss. (B) has kéuoupov, and all seem to have a@moupoy. duopov Porson. 
257 Bacidéws 7] The rst hand in L had joined the ov in one character (cp. on v. 


(1) from the life of the family and the 
clan, (2) from the worship common to all 
Hellenes, who, as opposed to BapBupor, are 
(Ar. Lys. 1129) of pudis éx xépviBos | Bwmods 
meptppalvovres, womep tvyyevels, | Ovm- 
mlaow, év Iddats, IIvGot. The mere pre- 
sence of the guilty could render sacrifice 
inauspicious: Antiph. De Caed. Her. § 82 
lepots mapacravres moddol Oh Karadavels 
éyévovTo ovxX boot dvTes Kal StaxwdvovTes 
Td lepu wh ylyverOau (bene succedere) ra 
Vom Coueva. 

241 wOety 88, sc. adda, understood from 
the negative dravdd: cp. Her. 7. 104 ovK 
éwy pevyew...ddha eruxparéew. 

246—251 ‘lhese six verses are placed 
by some editors between 272 and 273. 
See Appendix. 

246 Katevxopar, Suidas karevyxeo- 
Pav To KaTapdcba. otrw IIhdrwr. kal 
LopokAys, Karevxouar dé tov dedpaxora 
rade. Phot. Lex. p. 148. 7 xarev’xerOar 
Tov ’Axaay: avtl Tod Kara Tay ’Axawy 
eUxeoOat, oUTws LopoxAyjs. Here the ref. 


is to Plato Rep..393 E Tov dé (the Homeric 
Chryses, priest of Apollo)...caredxecOat 
Tov ’Axawdv mpos Oeov. But Photius pre- 
fixes the words, kare’xeo Oar 7d KaTapac- 
Oa. otrws Wddrwy. It is clear, then, 
that in Photius o}rtws LopoxAryjs and otirws 
T1\arwv have changed places. The ‘Soph. 
fr. 894,’ quoted by Lidd. and Scott under 
Karevxouat as=tmprecari, thus vanishes 
(Nauck Fragm. Trag.? p. 357). Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 632 wide | olas dparat cat Karev- 
xeru tixas. But where, as here, xatev- 
Xopae is used without gen. (or dat.), it is 
rather fo pray solemnly: often, however, 
in a context which zflées imprecation: 
eg. Plat. Legg. 935 A KkarevxecOar ardr- 
Rows érapwpevous: Rep. 394 A KaTe’xeTo 
Tica rods "Axaods TA d& Sdxpva. elre TIS: 
whether the unknown man (tts) who has 
escaped discovery is ets, alone in the 
crime, or one of several. ts, because 
the person is indefinite: cp. 107. 

228 viv apopov: Porson (prae/. Hee. 
p- ix.) defends the redundant vw by 
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but that all ban him their homes, knowing that ¢hzs is our de- 
filing thing, as the oracle of the Pythian god hath newly shown 
me. I then am on this wise the ally of the god and of the slain. 
And I pray solemnly that the slayer, whoso he be, whether his 
hidden guilt is lonely or hath partners, evilly, as he is evil, may 
wear out his unblest life. And for myself I pray that if, with 
my privity, he should become an inmate of my house, I may 
suffer the same things which even now I called down upon 
others. And on you I lay it to make all these words good, for 
my sake, and for the sake of the god, and for our land’s, thus 
blasted with barrenness by angry heaven. 

For even if the matter had not been urged on us by a god, it 
was not meet that ye should leave the guilt thus unpurged, 
when one so noble, and he your king, had perished ; rather were 


ye bound to search it out. 


And now, since ’tis I who hold the 


powers which once he held, 


134). An early hand (perhaps that of the first corrector) afterwards erased the 7’, and 


then wrote it separately from the «. Some later Mss. omit the 7’. 


258 Kxupw7’ MSS.: 


kup 7’ T. F. Benedict (Odbservatzones in Soph., Lips., 1820: cp. Blaydes ad Joc.). 


Trach. 287 abtov & éxetvov, etr’ dy 
aya Obpara | péEn rarpew Znvi rHs ado- 
cews, | dpdver viv ws jéovra. The form 
djopos occurs in Eur. AZed. 1395 (where 
dpotpos is a uv. 2.)3 dupopos in Hec. 421, 
Soph. Phil. 182. Kakov Kakas: LPAz/. 
1369 @a kaxds avtrovs dwéd\d\uvcBat Kaxovs. 
Ar. Plut. 65 dé o’ 6X Kakov Kakés. 

249 érevxopat, imprecate on myself: 
Plato Critias 120 B Tatra émevidmevos 
ékactos alrav atte kal Te ad’ abrov 
yévet. olkoirw...Evvéotios: not tautolo- 
gical, since éuvéortos is more than évorkos, 
implying admission to the family worship 
at the éorla and to the omovdal at meals. 
Plat. Lege. 868 E lep&v ph Kkowwvelrw 
pnoe...Euvéotios avrots pndémore yy- 
vécOw unde Kowwvds lepdv. Plat. Huthy- 
phro 4B kal el wev ev diky [érewer], ear, 
if he slew the man justly, forbear; ef dé 
uh, éme&éva (prosecute the slayer), édv- 
mep 6 ktelwas cuvéoTibs cou Kal Ofmo- 
Tpdmefos 7. icov yapro placua ylyvera, 
éav Evuvys T@ TovovTw Evverdws Kal 
bh agootots ceavrdv Te Kal éxeivoy rH Sly 
émestwv, 

251 toicd’, the slayer or slayers (247): 
see on 246. : 

254 dxdprws Kdbéws: Zl, 1181 @ 
cow driuws Kabéws épOappévov: below 
661 Geos, ddidos, forsaken by gods and 
men. 

256 cikos Hv. The imperfect indic. of 


a verb denoting obligation (&6e., xphv, 
mpoonKev, elkds nv), when joined wethout 
ay to an infinitive, often implies a condi- 
tional sentence with imperfect indic. in 
protasis and apodosis: e.g. ov« elkds jv 
édv =ovx dy elare (el rau Séovra éemoetre), 
you would not (now) be neglecting it (if 
you did your duty): Xen. AZem. 2. 7. 10 
el ev Tolvuv aloxpév Tt ueddov épydoecbar 
fif I were now intending—as I am not], 
Odvarov dvr’ airod mpoatperéov Fv, = 
mponpobpny dv (el ra Séovra éroiow). 
Thuc. 6. 78 kat udduora elkds Hv vMas... 
mpoopacbar,=mpoewpare dv el rd elxbra 
éroeire. So éBovrdunv, nélouy, without 
dy, of that which one wishes were true, 
but which is not so.—ottws, in this 
(careless) manner: cp. O. C. 1278 as w7 
p? drusov... | otrws dba we: Ant. 315, Ph. 
1067. 

257 Bacthéws 7’: Te is to be retained 
after Baowkéws, because (1) there is a 
climax, which is destroyed if Baowéws 
stands merely in apposition with dvdpos 
dplarov : (2) avdpos dpicrov represents the 
claim of birth and personal merit, as Baou- 
Aéws represents the special claim of a king 
on his people. Cp. Phil. 1302 dvdpa modé- 
puov | éxOpor re. 

258 Kupd 7’ éya=eyw Te Kup, an- 
swered by xowdy re, x.7.A. For re so 
placed cp. Z/. 249 €pporr’ dy aldwds | dadu- 
tuv 7 evoéBea Ovarwv. 
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EXOV Sé AdkTpa Kat yuvaty’ Opa Topor, 


260 


Kowav TE Talowy Koi’ av, ei Kelv@ yévos 
pa) “Svat UXT; nV ay exrehuxdra, 

yov © € 70 KElvoU kpar emhal? a) TUX” 
av? av eyo THO , Gomepel TOUPLOV TATPOS, 


UireppaxXoupau, Katt mavT adiEopar 


265 


Cytov TOV avTdyelpa TOV povov haBeww 

TO AaBdakeiw TaLor Tlodvdépov Te Kal 

TOU mpoa Ge Kddpov Tov maha, T “Ayivopos. 
Kal TavTa TOUS pa) opaow EUXOPAL eovs 


par. d.poTov avrous yns AVLEVaL Twa 


270 


par OUV YUVALK@V maidas, adda TO TOTO 
TO vuv plepeta bar KaTL TOVO éyBiov’ 


260 éywv dé] éxw dé L 1st hand; an early hand added v. 


260 Opocmopov = dmolws orerpomevyy, 
2.2. Iv Kal éxetvos €omrerpe: but in 460 ma- 
Tpos | dpa mopos = op.olws (thy abrhy) omel- 
pov. oporyer)s in 1361 is not similar, 

261 Kowav taldwv Kowa Hv av éxtre- 
gvxéta, common things of (=/es con- 
sisting zz) kindred children would have 
been generated: =xowGp raldwy xowh puors 
éyévero dv, a brood, common to Laius 
and Oedipus, of children akin to each 
other (as having the same mother, Io- 
casta) would have issued: ‘children born 
of one mother would have made ties be- 
tween him and me.’ For ay doubled 
CP. 139, 339- koway = ddehpiy, Omatucov 
(Ant. 1 & xowdv abradehpov Topivas Kdpa). 
The language of this passage is carefully 
framed so as to bear a second meaning, 
of which the speaker is unconscious, but 
which the spectators can feel: Iocasta 
has actually borne children to her own 
son Oedipus: thus in Kowa maldwy 
kowa...€kmepukora, the obvious sense of 
kowd, ‘common to Laius and Oedipus,’ 
has behind it a second sense, in which it 
hints at a brood who are érothers and 
sisters of their own sire: see below 1403 f. 
This subtle emphasis—so ghastly, fuve- 
Toiow—of the iteration in Kowwy Kowd 
must not be obliterated by amending 
xolv’ dy into xipar’ (Nauck) or omeppar 
(Blaydes). Similarly, et kelv@ yévos | p17} 
“buerixneey, i is susceptible of the sense— 

‘if his son (Oed. himself) had not been 
ill-fated.’ xelyw yévos édverbxnoe (his 
hope of issue was disappointed) is here a 
bold phrase for ketvos édvorix noe Ta Trepl 


yévos: for Oed. is not zow supposed to 
know the story of the exposed babe (see 
717 £.). Cp. Eur. Andr. 418 mao. 8 
dy Opwrots ap’ nv | yuxt réxv™* dotis 8 abr’ 
daretpos av wéye, | jooov méev adyel, dvo- 
TUXGY ow evdatpovel : 26. FIT oretpos 
ovca HOoxos ovK avéterat | rixrovras a)- 
dous, obk exovs’ avr Téxva* | GAN el TO 
kelyns Suoruxet maldwy mépt, K.T.r.% 

Suppl. 66 edrexvla opp. to dvoruxla. 

263 viv 8’, ‘but as it is,’ with aor. 
equivalent to a ’ perf, astO.G. 84, 371. 
Cp. below 948 kal viv ode | mpos ris 
Tixns bd\wde. So with historic pres., Lys. 
in Erat. § 36 et bev oly &v TO dixaornply 
éxplvovro, padlws dv éowtovro’...viv 8 els 
Thy Bovhyy elodyovow. —évij\aro: z.é. he 
was cut off by a timeless fate, leaving no 
issue, cp. 1300: Ant. 1345 éml Kpart jot | 
TOTLOS.. .elomaro 3 so the Erinyes say, 
Mada, yap ody ddouéva, | dvéxadev Bapv- 
mech | karapépw odds dxudy Aesch. 
Eum. 369, Ag. 1175, daluwv drepBaphs 
éumltvwr ; Pers. 515 © Svomdvynre daiuor, 
as dyav Bapds | rodoty évi\Nov mayrl 
Tlepoux@ yéver. The classical constr. with 
évaddouat, as with évOpgdoxw and éurnddw, 
is usually the dat., though els with accus. 
occurs in later Greek ; a point urged by 
Deventer in his objections to this verse, 
which is, however, clearly sound. 

264 dy0’ dy, properly wherefore (0.C. 
1295): here, therefore. The protasis éret 
Kupw (258 required an apodosis intro- 
duced by avr rovrwy: but the parenthesis 
viv & és 70 kelvov K.T.X. (263) has led to 
év being irregularly substituted for rov- 
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who possess his bed and the wife who bare seed to him; and 
since, had his hope of issue not been frustrate, children born of 
one mother would have made ties betwixt him and me—but, 
as it was, fate swooped upon his head ; by reason of these things 
will I uphold this cause, even as the cause of mine own sire, 
and will leave nought untried in seeking to find him whose 
hand shed that blood, for the honour of the son of Labdacus 
and of Polydorus and elder Cadmus and Agenor who was of old. 

And for those who obey me not, I pray that the gods send 
them neither harvest of the earth nor fruit of the womb, but that 
they be wasted by their lot that now is, or by one yet more dire. 


261 Kowwy Te] kal vey ra M. Schmidt. 


twv. Cp. 1466: Antiphon De Caed. 
Flerod. § 11 b€éov oe Stoudcacbar K.7.d....4 
ao mapehOwy, where the length of the 
protasis has similarly caused d to be 
substituted for rafra. Distinguish from 
this the use of dv@’ ay, by ordinary attrac- 
tion, for dy7l tovrov d or rt, = because, 
Ant. 1068.—1d8’, cogn. acc. to trep- 
paxodpar as Az. 1346 od Tab’ ’Odvoced 
Tovd vmrepuaxets éuol; Cp. Zl. 5. 185 ovx 
6 y advevOe Oeod rd6e palvyerar. Brunck, 
Nauck and Blaydes adopt Mudge’s conj. 
7ovd’. But the Mss. agree in the harder 
and more elegant reading. 

265 ireppaxodpar only here: in Azz. 
194, Az. 1346 Soph. uses veppayew. 
But we need not therefore, with Elms. 
and Blaydes, read trép waxotua. The 
derivative form wmepuaxyéw, to be a 
champion, implies tépuayos, as oup- 
paxéwis from ctupaxos, mpouaxéw from 
mpopmaxos: vrepudxoua is a simple com- 
pound, like ouppdyoua (Plat., Xen.), 
mpoudxoua (liad, Diod., Plut.).—kad 
mavr adlEouwat with {nrov, will leave 
nothing untried in seeking: a poetical 
variation of éml may é\Oeiy (Xen. Anad. 
3. I. 18 dp’ ov dy él may ENOor...Ws 
poBov mapacxor), as in Eur. Hipp. 284 els 
mavT apiyua, ‘I have tried all means.’ 
In prose ddixvetsOar els te usu.=to be 
brought to a situation, as Her. 8. 110 és 
Tacav Bacavoy dmuveonévotot, though put 
to any torment; Plat. Luthyd. 292 © eis 
Tony ye aroplay apixerbe. 

267 76 AaBSakelo mardi, a dat. fol- 
lowing {y7Gv k.7.A. as=Tiuwpovpevos. For 
AaPSaxelo—IToAv8Hpov ze cp. Eur. Med. 
404 Tois Dicupelois rots 7’ Idcovos yduos : 
for the adj., Od. 3. 190 Bidokryrny Iovay- 
riov [=Ilolavros] dyAadv viov: Her. 7. 105 
trols Mackapelour éxydvour: Ph. 1131: 


270 yn L: yrs Vauvilliers. 


Tr.1219. Her. (5. 59) saw in thetemple of 
the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes an inscrip- 
tion which he assigns to the age of Laius: 
Tatra nrixlinv av ein kata Adiov tov AaB- 
ddxov Tov LoAvddpou rob Kdduov. Cadmus, 
in the myth, is the son of Agenor king of 
Phoenicia, whence Carthage is ‘ Agenor’s 
city’ (Verg. Ae. 1. 338): Polydorus, son 
of Cadmus and Harmonia, was king of 
Thebes. 

269 f. construe: Kal evxopar Tots 
Taira pr Spacw [for them, PZ. 1019 Kal 
got ToAAaKts TOO’ ndEduny] Yeods dviévar 
avrois pat dpotéy twa yis, prt otv 
yuvaikav matSas. The acc. Qeods as 
subject to dvvévar is better than a dat. 
Geots with evxopar would be: Xen. Anad. 
6. 1. 26 evxoua Sodvat por rovs Beods 
airiéy twos tyulv adya0od yevéoOar: Ar. 
Thesm. 350 Tats 6’ dAAaow vuiy Tos 
Geos | eUxerPe mdcas moda dodvac 
Kayaba. 

271 pair’ obv: ‘x0, nor.’ Aesch. Ag. . 
474 par env mroduropOns, | par’ odv adrds 
adovs, K.T.X. Soph. Phil. 345 elr’ ddybes 
ez’ dp’ ody uarnv: cp. above v. go. But 
oy with the jrs¢ clause, below, 1049: 
£1. 199, 560: see on 25. 

272 0epeio8ar, a fut. found also in 
Eur. Andr. 708 (P0epet 2 sing.) : Thue. 7. 
48 POepetcbar: Ionic POapéowa: Her. g. 
42,8. 108 (POapjooua in Hippocr., Arist., 
Plut.). The schol. says, P0apivac det 
ypapew, od P0epetoOa, distinguishing 
exouae with fut. infin., ‘I vow’ (to do), 
from evxouat with pres. or aor. infin., ‘I 
pray.’ But verbs of wishing or praying 
sometimes take a fut. infin. instead of 
pres. or aor.: Thuc. 6.57 éBovdovro...mpo- 
TinwpnotecOar: 6. 6 édiéuevor pev...7Hs 
mdons dpéew: 1. 27 edenOnoay.,.Evyumpo- 
méeupew: 7. 56 duevootyro K\yjoew. See 
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Up. dé Tots adore Kadpetous, Oaous 
TAO €oT dpérxorl, ny TE TU pAXos Aixn 


xot mavTES ev €uvetey eioaet Peoi. 
GoTeEp ihe dpatov ehaBes, OO » ava€, Epe. 


XO. 


275 


OUT EKTOVOV yap OUTE TOV KTQVOVT. Exe 


deta. 


To O€ CyTnpa. TOU TepapavTos nV 


PolBov TOS ElTreLv, dots elpyacrat TTOTE. 


OI. Sixav éde€as* GAN avayKdcar Decors 


280 


ay pn Oddoow ovd ay eis dvvaur’ aap. 
XO. Ta Sevrep. EK TVS a héyoun! dyuol Soxet. 
OF el Kat tpi’ éott, py mapys 70 pn od dpdoa. 


XO. 


dvakt avakte Tavl? opavr’ eniorapar 
poauorra, DoiBo Tepeciav, wap od tis av 


285 


oKxorav T48, ava€, expdalor cadéorarta. 
Ol. ad ove ev apyos ovde TOUT éempatapnv. 

errepipa, yap Kpéovros | elm OVTOS duAovs 

Topovs: maar O€ pn Tmapav Oavydlerar. 


273 rots 7’ dddoor Jernstedt: Tots d\No.ot Kadpuelos & F. W. Schmidt. 


Goodwin, Moods and Tenses § 113 (new 
ed.). 
273 f. tots dAdo. The loyal, as 


opp. to of wh Tatra dpdvres (269).— or’ 
dpéokovr’, cp. 126. H Te TOppaxos Atkn, 
Justice who ever helps the righteous 
cause; Blaydes needlessly writes » Alxn 
TE TUMMAXOS. O. C. 1012 éOety dpwyods 
CUM MaXOUS Te (ras cas). 

275 f£. e¥: cf. Zrach. 229 ad’ ed bev 
typed? , €0 O& mpocpwvotucba.—aomep 
dpatov «.r.’. As you have brought me 
into your power under a curse [if 1 speak 
not the truth], so (@8e, z.e. &vopkos) I will 
speak. Aeschin. Jz Cites. § go play 
éhrlda Aourhy Karetde swrnplas, EvopKor 
AaBety Tov AOnvatwy Siuov...BonOjcew, 
to bind them by an oath that they would 
help. AaSew here has nearly the same 
force as in \aBety ax mawrov etc.: Lys. 
or. 4.§ 5 vroxelpioy AaBdy 7d oHpa, having 
got his person into my power. —dpatov = 
TH ape Evoxov, cp. bpkwos...\éyw Anz. 305. 
The paraphrase of Eustath. 1809. 14 do- 
mep me eles Oud Tis apas is substantially 
right. The use of kara\aBeiv is not really 
similar (Her. 9g. 106 mlort Te Karaa- 
Bovres Kat dpkiowwt, Thue. 4. 85 Spkors.. 
karadaBiv ra rédy), since the xard in 
comp. gives the sense of overtaking, and 
so of Jinding. Nor can we compare O, 


C. 284 womep EdaBes Tov lkérny éxéy- 
yvov, where the sense is, ‘As thou hast 
received the (self-surrendered) suppliant 
under thy pledge.’ 

277 ydp after €ktavov merely prefaces 
the statement: Plat. Prot. 320 C doxe? 
tolvuv...u000v vuiv Aéyew. jv yap Tore 
KT. 

278 Seifat, ‘point to.” Note the em- 
phatic place of the word: the speaker 
knows not that he is face to face with 
the slayer. Td {yjtTHpa, acc. of general 
reference. The simpler form would have 
been, mv Tod wéuwavros TO STnua Kal 
Adoac: but, instead of a verb which 
could govern (jrnua, 168° elarety is 
substituted, because it conveniently in- 
troduces the clause 6oTts edlpyacrran, ex~ 
plaining what the $jrnuwa itself was. 0 
tyrnpo i is then left much as @ aires is left 
in 216 when the insertion of a@\xhy k.7.d. 
has modified the construction. 

281 dv pr Oddoow «.7.A. Cp. Phil. 
1368 Kaw’ dvaykafers rode. dv as 580, 
7493 QO. C: 13, Ant. 1057, Phil. 1276, 
At. 1085. ov8 dv els: Ant. 884 odd av 
els matoar’ dv: O. C. 1656 odd ay els | 
OvnrGv ppacee. In this emphatic form 
even a prep. could be inserted (Xen. 
ffellen, 5. 4. 1 ob8 bp’ évos, Cyr. 4. 1. 
14 finde mpds play), and in prose ovdé 
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But for all you, the loyal folk of Cadmus to whom these things 
seem good, may Justice, our ally, and all the gods be with you 


graciously for ever. 


Cu. As thou hast put me on my oath, on my oath, O king, 


I will speak. 


I am not the slayer, nor can I point to him who 


slew. As for the question, it was for Phoebus, who sent it, to 
tell us this thing—who can have wrought the deed. 
OE. Justly said; but no man on the earth can force the 


gods to what they will not. 
CH. 
OE. 
CH. 


I would fain say what seems to me next best after this. 
If there is yet a third course, spare not to show it. 
I know that our lord Teiresias is the seer most like to 


our lord Phoebus; from whom, O king, a searcher of these things 


might learn them most clearly. 


Or. Not even this have I left out of my cares. On the hint 
of Creon, I have twice sent a man to bring him; and this long 
while I marvel why he is not here. 


281 a Brunck; the ss. have dy (as L), or av. 


efs stood without elision: in Ar. Ran. 
927 etc., where the Mss. have ovdé & 
(Dind. writes ovdeév), 005 a & is a 
possible v. 7. 

282 é«x tTavde=pera TA4d¢: Dem. or. 
18 § 313 Adyov éx Adyou Aéywv.—For 
Seitepa, second-dest, cp. the proverb dev- 
Tepos mAods: Plat. Lege. 943 C tiv Tay 
dpisrelwy kplow...kal Thy Tay Sevrépwv Kal 
tpirwv.—av héyoupu: see on 95. 

283 76 pa ov, not 7d uH, because the 
sentence is negative: below, 1232: Azz. 
544 wh Ww ariudoys TO wh ob | Oavety. But 
even in such a negative sentence the 
simple 7d uf occurs: below, 1388: Ant. 
aaas dvaxr: Od. 11. 151 Tetpectao 
dvaxros.—ravTa opavtTa, not=TavTa Ppo- 
voovra or yryvdoKkovra, ‘taking the same 
views, but seeing in the same manner, 
Zé. with equal clearness: opovra absol., 
as O.C. 74 60° dv éyouu, wdvO? dpayra 
Néfouat: raid adverbial=xard radrd: 
the dat. dvaxrs as O.C. 1358 & révo| 
TavTG BeBnkws...éuol. Her. 4. 119 Tavrd 
av byutv émphoooper. 

287 ovx éy dpyots TotTo Karé\urov 
would have meant, ‘I did not leave this 
among things neglected.’ Soph. fuses 
the negative form with the positive, and 
instead of karéXuroy writes émpagdpny : 
‘I saw to this (midd.) in such a manner 
that it also should not be among things 
neglected.” mpdocec@ar (midd.) else- 


jocie 


where usu. = ‘to exact’ (Thuc. 4. 65 etc.) : 
here=dtarpdocecbat, effect for oneself. 
Cp. Az. 45 ékerpdgaro (effected his pur- 
pose). G. Wolff, sharing Kviéala’s ob- 
jections to the phrase é~ dpyols mpaccec- 
Gat, places a point after rof7’ (‘but neither 
is this among things neglected:—I did 
it’). The extreme harshness of the asyn- 
deton condemns this; and the suggested 
érpata pv is no remedy. For év cp. 
ovk & éhadp@ érocedunv (Her. 1. 118), 
év exepet | Cou (radra) Phil. 875, tair’ 
oty év aloxpp Oéuevos Eur. Hec. 806. 
dpyois, not things wzdone, but things at 
which the work is sluggish or tardy; 
O. C. 1605 KovKn jv é’ obdév dpyov ay 
éplero: Eur. Phoen. 776 év 8 éorly huiv 
dpyby, ev Te Odaparov | olwvdpavrTis Texpe- 
alas éxee ppdoa, zc. ‘in one thing our 
zeal has lagged,—the quest whether’ etc. : 
Theognis however (583 Bergk 3rd ed.) 
has ra meév mpoBéBnkey aunxavey éorr ye- 
vécbat | dpyd,=drolyra, infecta. 

288 Simos | troprots: he had sent 
two successive messages—one messenger 
with each. zopm2és=one who is sent to 
escort (3éumew) or fetch a person (0.C. 
70). The words could mean (as Ellendt 
takes them) ‘two sets of messengers’: 
but the other view is simpler, and con- 
sists equally well with olde in 297. 

289 py Tapdv Cavpdterar=davuasw 
el wi) mapeore; but with ov, =dauydgw dre 
ov mapeort: differing nearly as ‘I wonder 
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XO. kal py ta y ada Koda Kat mada’ ern. 290 
Ol. rad rota radta; mdvtTa yap oKoT@ oyor. 
lal c 
XO. Oavely ehéyOn mpds Twev ddourépwr. 
¢ lal 
OL. nKovoa kayd: tov & iddvr’ ovdets Opa. 
> > ¥ A \ 7 , LS , 
XO. aX e¢ tu pev dy Setwards y’ exer pépos, 
A > 
Tas oas dkovwv od pevet ToLdcd apas. 295 
OL. & py ’ote Spavr. tapBos, ovd Eros Hoel. 
5 > G , SN > ” \ 
XO. ad ovfedhéyEwv avrov eotw: olde yap 
tov Oeiov 45n pavtw aS ayovow, @ 
> \ > / > ‘a / 
Talybes eutréduxey avOpdtov pove. 
Ol. & ravta vopav Tepecia, Sidaxtad Te 300 


¥ ia > > 4 7 x nr 
appytad T, ovpavid Te Kat yGovoorrBy, 
wok pév, et Kab rp Bdezes, dpovets S duos 


290 ra7 L: r4 y’ x (including A, where the 1st hand had begun to write 7a &). 


293 rodv © ldévr’ MSS. 


Tov 6¢ Spavr’ is an anonymous conjecture cited by Burton. 


294 The 1st hand in L wrote defuarocr’, (there is no trace of an accent on o,) joining 
or in one character; the corrector afterwards wrote 7’ separately, as in 134, 257. ° 
(The facsimile shows that this 7’ was not made from y’.) delwardés 7’ was the reading of 
almost all the later Mss.: indeed, it does not appear certain that any one of them has 


why’ and ‘I wonder that.’ Xen. Anad. 
4. 4.15 (he spoke of) 7a ut bvTa ws ovdK 
bvra: 2.e. ef Te uh Hv, EXeyev OTe OvK Fv. 

290 tad y d)Aa...érq: the rumours 
which were current—apfart from the 
knowledge which the seer may have to 
give us. Not ‘the other rumours.’ Cp. 
Plat. Phaed. 110 E Kal AlOos kal yp Kal 
tois dAdo Kos Te Kal durois. Koda: 
the rumour has died down; it no longer 
gives a clear sound. Cp. fr. 604 A7Héeny 
Te Thy daavr’ darecrepnuevynr, | Kody, 
dvavdov. At. gir 6 rdvTa Kwpds, 6 marr’ 
didprs, reft of all sense and wit. 

291 rad rota, cp. 120. 

292 dSoirdpwv: the survivor had 
spoken of Ayoral, 122. The word now 
used comes nearer to the truth (cp. 8o1 
ddourop&v); but, as the next y. shows, 
Oed. does not regard this rumour as a 
different one from that which Creon had 
mentioned. 

293 rdov 8 lSdvr’: the surviving eye- 
witness: cp. 119 dy elde, wtp & K7.d, 
Oed. has not yet learned that this wit- 
ness could be produced: cp. vv. 754 ff. 
iSdvra is better than the conj. dpavra 
(1) as expressing, not merely that the 
culprit is unknown, but that no eye- 
witness of the deed is now at hand: 
(2) because, with 6g, it has a certain 
ironical point,—expressing the king’s in- 


credulity as to anything being made of 
this clue. Cp. 105, 108. 

294 The subject to &e is the mur- 
derer, who is foremost in the thoughts of 
the Chorus,—not the eye-witness (6 lduy, 
293). The reversion from plural (édou1é6- 
pwy, 292) to singular is unconscious, just as 
in 124 we have 6 Anoryjs, after Ayords in 
122.—Selparésy’. de?ua, prop. ‘an object 
of fear,’ is used by Her. and the poets 
as=6éos: Her. 6. 74 Kycouévea...detua 
é\aBe Draprinréww: Aesch. Suppl. 566 
XAwpS Seluare Ovudy | waddov7?: Eur. 
Suppl. 599 ws mot UP Harare Seiwa xoepdv 
tapacoer: id. A’. 767 éx Seiuaros, from 
fear. Cp. above, 153. The ye gives 
emphasis: the dpal of Oed. were enough 
to scare the boldest. Hartung conjec- 
tures decuarwy exe pépos. The plur. 
deluara means either (a) objects of fear, 
or (6) much more rarely, fears, with re- 
ference to some particular objects already 
specified: as in ZZ. 636 dequarwy ad viv 
éxw, ‘the terrors which I now suffer,’ 
alluding to the dreams. Here we seem 
to need the sing., ‘fear.’ 

295 ff. tds ods...dpds, thy curses: 
ToidoSe, being such as they are.—ovée- 
AéyEwv. The present obdiekéyyxwr would 
mean, ‘there is one who convicts him’: 
z.¢. the supposed criminal, whom threats 
scare not, is already detected; for the 
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CH. Indeed (his skill apart) the rumours are but faint and old. 
OE. What rumours are they? I look to every story. 

Cu. Certain wayfarers were said to have killed him. 

OE. I, too, have heard it, but none sees him who saw it. 


Cu. Nay, if he knows what fear is, he will not stay when he 
hears thy curses, so dire as they are. 

Or. When a man shrinks not from a deed, neither is he 
scared by a word. 

Cu. But there is one to convict him. For here they bring at 
last the godlike prophet, in whom alone of men doth live the truth. 


Enter TEIRESIAS, led by a Boy. 
OE. Teiresias, whose soul grasps all things, the lore that 
may be told and the unspeakable, the secrets of heaven and the 
low things of earth,—thou feelest, though thou canst not see, 


y.—demdrov exer Hartung. 297 The tst hand in L wrote obéed\\éyxywv: the 
first ) has been erased, and -fwv written above, either by the 1st hand itself (as 


Diibner thinks), or by the first corrector. 


The later Mss. are divided between 


ovéehéyéwv and ovfehéyxwv: A supports the former, which, on the whole, has the ad- 


prophet has come. Cp. Isocr. or. 8. 
§ 139 wor’ ov dropjcopey pel” GY Kw- 
Ncopey Tors eEapaptdvoytas, adda ToA- 
Rods €Eouev rods EToluws kal rpobtmws 
cuvaywrifouévous uty: where, how- 
ever, the present part. ouvaywvifopuevous 
is relative to the future ouev. To this 
it may be objected: (1) the present parti- 
ciple with ésrw would not be suitable 
unless the conviction were in act of 
taking place: (2) the fut. partic. not 
only suits the context better—‘one zo 
convict him’ [supposing he is here]—but 
also agrees with the regular idiom: e.g. 
Phil. 1242 ths éoras p? obrixwhicwv rhb; 
El, 1197 008 obrapjiwv 08 6 Kwtowr 
mapa; (cp. Ant. 261:) Aesch. P. V. 27 
6 Awdhowy yap ob mépuxé mw: Xen. 
An. 2. 4. 5 6 trynoopevos ovdels €orat. 

298 @: this pron. ends av. O. C. 14, 
Tr. 819, £1. 873. 

299 éumépvxer, a divine gift of pro- 
phecy: Her. 9. 94 (of the seer Evenius) 
xal jeTa TadTa avrika SuuTov pavtixhy 
eixe.—avOpdarwv pdvw, above all other 
men: cp. O. C. 261 wovas... | owe otas 
te x.T.., Athens, above all other cities, 
can save: Isocr. or. 14 § 57 dgeldere Oe 
pbvot TOV “EXAHvwy Tolrov Tov Epavoy, 
unice (though others owe it also). 

8300 & mdvta vopav: vepdw (vey) 
means (1) to distribute, (2) to dispose, 
and so to wield, ply, (3) figuratively, 
to ponder, animo versare: évi ppeot xépde’ 
évdpas Od. 18. 216: é& ol vwudv Kal 


gppectv mupos dixa| xpyornplovs Spribas 
awpevdel réxvy Aesch. Theb. 25 (of Tei- 
resias): (4) then, absolutely, to observe: 
Her. 4. 128 vwuavres...c?ra dvatpeouévous, 
observing the moment when they were 
cutting forage. Similarly here,—with 
the idea of mental grasp unaided by eye- 
sight. Plato (Crat. 411 D) fancifully con- 
nects yywun with vbunors,—rd yap rwudy 
Kal 7d okorety Tavrév.—B8Baxtd Te—tip- 
pytd te, cp. the colloquial pyrév d&ppynrév 
T émos (O.C. 1001 dicenda tacenda): tp- 
pnta=drdppnta: Her. 6. 135 dppyra toa 
éexpjvacar. 

3O1 otpdvid te Kal yOovoorBq: 
not in apposition with dppyra and &- 
daxrd respectively, but both referring to 
each, lore that may or that may not be 
told, whether of the sky or of the earth. 
Dindorf cp. Nicephorus Gregoras “ist. 
Byz. 695 D dixrisra yevéoOar wdvra Td 7° 
ovpivia Td Te XVovocTLBA Kal Vdpata yévy: 
where, however, x@ovocr:B7 has its literal 
sense,—‘ walking the earth’: here it is 
poet. for émiyea, ‘the lowly things of 
earth.’ Cp. Hom. hymn. 29. 2 dbavd- 
Tov Te Dewy xapal épxouévun 7’ dvOpe- 
TOV. 

302 pév is not balanced by ppoveis 8 
(as if we had od Bdéres wév), but by the 
thought of the expected healer (310), 
The 8 after qpovets introduces the 
apodosis after a concessive protasis, as 
Her. 8. 22 ef 5 wyiv éort totro pi 
Suvardv movqoa, dudes 5é (then) ere kal 
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ola voow OUVEOTLW . 


4 S$ G€ TpooTaTHV 


THOTNPa T, dvaé, pobvov éfevpio Koper. 

Pot Bos yap, ei Kal pn KAvELS TOV adyyéhor, 305 
Téeppacw Huw avréreppev, exhuow 

povnv av éMety Tovde TOU vooHpaTos, 

ei TOUS KTavovTas Adiov paldvres 

KTELVOLLEY, n yns puyddas exmreppatipela. 


ov ils 


plovncas par di olwvav parw 


310 


par’ eb TW aNANY | PavTuKyS exels 6d6v, 
prorat weavTov Kal mohw, pica © ee, 
proa d€ Tay placpa Tov TeOvynKoTos. 

€v col yap éopev: avdpa & apeheiy ad’ av 


EX OL TE Kal OUVaLTO KAANLOTOS TOVOD. 


315 


TEIPESIAS. 
ped dev, dpovety ws Sewvov evOa pr tédy 


ppovovrtt. 


vantage in authority, and is also recommended by Greek usage: see comm. 
el ph kal F. V. Fritzsch. 


310 ci vw] The tst hand in L seems to 
have written od viv, which a later hand changed to od 38’ of. 


kal 7) MSS. 
Blaydes. 


set re wy L. Stephani: 
308 ¢é]7 Meineke. 


viv éx Tod péocou Huty efeode. Xen. Cyr. 

. 5s 21 GAN el pyde Totro...BovNet arro- 
kplracdau, ad 6é tovretv bev déye. 

303 7s sc. vécov. mpootdtyy vdcou, a 
protector from a plague: strictly, one who 
stands in front of, shze/ds, the city’s dis- 
tempered state. Cp. Az. 803 mpbornr’ 
dvaykalas rixns, shelter my hard fate. In 
Eur. Andr. 220 xelpov’ dpoévev vbcov | rav- 
THv vorodmev, A\\G TpovaoTHMmEr Kadws, 
‘we suffer this distemper more cruelly 
than men, but ever rule it well,’ the idea 
is that of administering (not protecting), 
as in mpotoracbat THs HAtktas, to regulate 
one’s own early years, Isocr. or. 15 § 290. 
Cp. 882. 

304 podtvov: this Ionic form (like 
kovpos, Sovpl, éetvos, yowvara) is used in 
dialogue by Soph.: Aesch. has not podvos, 
though in P. V. 804 rév re powwra 
orparov. In [Eur.] Rhes. 31 povapxor is 
now restored for Motvapxot. 

805 ec kal pr KAvets, ‘if zdeed.., 
implying that he probably has heard it. 
Ai. 1127 Oewdy vy’ elas, el Kal (ys 
Oavdv, On ei kal and kai el see Ap- 
pendix. Others would render, ‘if you 
have not heard from the messengers a/so,’ 


a \ wn > \ 
TaVTA yap Kahws eyo 


S305 «i 
307 rovde] THvde 


(I formerly thought 


supposing it to be a hyperbaton for ef ut 
kdves kal Trav dyyé&wv. This is impossi- 
ble. Prof. Campbell compares Thuc. 5. 
45 Kal qv és Tov Ojmov Tavra Aéywou, as 
if put for jy xal és rdv Sfuov: but there 
the passage runs thus; (Spartan envoys 
had been pleading with effect before the 
Athenian Bouhy: )—rov ?ArKiBiadnv édo- 
Bouv uh Kal, qv és Tov Shuov TabTa Aéyw- 
ow, émayaywrTat Td TAROos Kal drwo- 
09 % ’Apyelwy cupuaxla: where the kat 
before jv goes with emayayavrat. Some 
adopt the conj. el ve uw, ‘Sunless Zer- 
chance’: for te so used, see below 969, 
O. C. 1450, Tr. 586, 712: but no change 
is required.—For the pres. «Aveis, cp. 
Ph. 261. 

SO8 paddvres ed. e=‘with care,’ ‘a- 
right’; cp. dz. 18 éméyvws eb: ib. 528 
édv TO raxOev eb ToAug Tedelv. Meineke’s 
conj. 7, adopted by Nauck, is weak, and 
against the rhythm. 

810 f£. dw olwvay dar : for aad, 
see 43: pdtv, 151.—dAAnv OB6y, as di- 
vination by fire (see on 21), to which 
Teiresias resorts (Az¢. 1005) when the 
voice of birds fails him. 

812 ff. pica. ceavTov K.7.A. pterOal 
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what a plague doth haunt our State,—from which, great prophet, 
we find in thee our protector and only saviour.. Now, Phoebus— 
if indeed thou knowest it not from the messengers—sent answer 
to our question that the only riddance from this pest which 
could come was if we should learn aright the slayers of Latus, 
and slay them, or send them into exile from our land. Do 
thou, then, grudge neither voice of birds nor any other way 
of seer-lore that thou hast, but rescue thyself and the State, 
rescue me, rescue all that is defiled by the dead. For we are 
in thy hand; and man’s noblest task is to help others by his 
best means and powers. 


TEIRESIAS. 


Alas, how dreadful to have wisdom 


that the rst hand had written ov of, omitting 3.) 
éxet r.—éivoog L, with wy written above og by the first corrector (S). 


where it profits not the 
wise! Aye,I knew this well, 


ov 8 oby x. 315 goa L: 


Several of 


the later Mss. (including A) have zévwy, though zévos continued to be current as a 


variant. 


S317 Avy L: Aver or AU7, r. 


tis to draw a thing to oneself, and so to 
protectit, pioar plaopa here =literally, 
‘take the defilement under thy care’; t.e. 
‘make it thy care to remove the defile- 
ment.’ Cp. mpdornr’ dvayxalas réxns (Az. 
803), shelter my hard fate, (instead of, 
‘shelter me from it.’)—rav placpa, the 
whole defilement, as affecting not only 
human life but also the herds and ftocks 
and the fruits of the earth: cp. 253.—rod 
re0vyKkdros, gen. of the source from which 
the wlacya springs,—more pathetic than 
700 dévov, as reminding the hearer that 
vengeance is due for innocent blood. 
Both aay and the usual sense of plaocpa 
forbid us to understand, ‘avenge the un- 
cleanness [#.e. the unpunished murder] of 
the dead man.’ For fica 6é Blaydes 
conj. Advov 6¢, comparing Eur. Or. 598 
placa Oca. But the triple pioor is 
essential to the force. 

B14 & col=fenes te: O.C. 248 & 
buiv ws Beg | xelueOa TAdpoves: Eur. Alc. 
278 & col 8 éopev kal (fv Kal u.—iv8pa, 
accus. before, not after, éeAetv, asin Ant. 
710 GAN’ dvdpa, Kel Tis ] copes, Td mavOd- 
vew | wo’ aloxpov obdév. In both places 
dvdpa has a certain stress—‘for mortal 
man.’ But in Az. 1344 dvdpa & ob Sikatoy, 
el Odvor, | Brdmrew Tov éoOdbv, avdpa is 
the object, agreeing with Tov éoOXév. 

dd av exou te Kal Sivairo, by means 
of all his resources and faculties. The 


optat. is thus used in universal state- 
ments, and therefore especially in yoOua: 
cp. 979: Ant. 666 adn’ bv rbds orhoee, 
Tovde xp Kdvew: Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 19 
GAG Tod pev abrov réyew, a wh cadds 
eldeln, pelderOat det. So here we supply 
éorl (not a ely) with kdd\oros. The 
difference between d@’ ay dy éxy (‘may 
have’), and éyo (‘might have’), is that 
the latter form treats the ‘having’ as an 
abstract hypothesis (ed re ¢xov). 

317 Avy: for subjunct. without dp, 
cf, O. C. 395 8s véos wéoy: Az. 1074 evOa 
bn Kabeorjkyn Séos: Tr. 1008 6 Te Kal 
pion. The subjunct., év@a wh vy, = ‘in a 
case where it may not profit’: the indic., 
é&v0a ph Aver, =‘in a case where it does 
not profit.” The use of w4, whether with 
subjunct. or with indic., generalises the 
statement. Cp. O. C. 839 pi ’rlraco’ & 
wh Kparets: 1b. 1442 wh weld’ & ph Sel. 
But L has Avy, and some other mss, have 
Avy: and it is much more likely that this 
should have become ve than wice versa. 
t&y Aby=Avotredy, only here: cp. Eur. 
Alc, 627 nul rowdrovs ydmous | ev 
Bporots.x—tatra ydp (I have to bewail 
this now), for, though I once knew it, 
I had forgotten it. Teiresias, twice sum- 
moned (288), had come reluctantly. 
Only now, in the presence of Oedipus, 
does he realise the full horror of the se- . 
cret which he holds, 
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cidas Sudheo” - ov yap av Sevp’ ixdunr. 


Ol. tt 8 eoTW ; os adOvjos civedn\vOas. 
TE. des Bb és olKous: Peora yep TO OOV TE OV 320 
Kayo Swoicw TOULOV, NV ewol miOy. 
OI. ovr’ evvOp. elas ouTe Tpoapihy TOhEL 
70» 7 o epee, THVd dmrorTEpav par. 
TE. Opa yap ovde got TO Ov povny tov 
Tpos Karpov @s ovv und €y® TavToOV Taboo, 325 
OI. HY mpos Oeav ppovav y drooTpagys, €TreL 
mavres ge TpooKuvovper old iKTY pLoL, 
TE. TavTES yep ov ppovetr . eyo & ov py ore 
Tap, ws ap elo pa) Ta oO, exprveo KaKG. 
OI. zi dys; EvvEerdas ov poner add’ évyoets 330 


"pas Tpodobvar Kal katapletpar Tohw ; 


TE. 


¥ 
eyo OUT €auTov eh Se one ahywe. 


TU TaUT 


Gddws ehéyxes; ov yap av vA pov. 


322 vo p’ L, with an erasure between o and wy’. 
the correction may be due either to the rst hand itself, or 
L has mpoogiAH, with es written above, by S (I think), rather 


(found in some later Mss.) ; 
to the diopAwrzs (S). 


The 1st hand had written évyvouov 


than by the rst hand. Many later Mss. (including A) combine évvow’ with m poo purés, 


though the latter error was prob. generated by évyouop. 


8325 und ey] wh Néyor 


318 S.iwdeo’ =let slip out of my me- 
mory; cp. s@fecPa to remember, El. 
993, 1257, Zr. 682: Plat. Zheaet, 153 B 
kraral Te pabhpara Kal ogterar: Rep. 
455 B &@ uabe, omferat. So Terent. 
Phormio 2. 3. 39 perit hercle: nomen 
perdidi, ‘have forgotten.’—Some explain, 
‘suppressed the thought.’ 

319 rl 8 tor; Ll. 920 ged ris 
dvolas...XPYS. rb 8 éorw; and so often 
in Soph. (as 1144, 77. 339, Z/. g2t): dé 
marking that the attention is turned to a 
new point, as in rl 8; guéd vero? (941), 
or to a new person; Isaeus or. 8 § 24 od 
de ris ef; 

321. Siolow, bear to the end: Eur. 
Hipp. 1143 Sdxpvot dtolow | réruov dror- 
pov, live out joyless days: Thuc. I. 11 ed 
Evvex@s Tov mébdenov diépepov. diadépew 
could not mean ‘to bear afart? (from 
each other), though that is implied.— 
wlOy, 2.¢. obey me by letting me go home. 

322 ot evvop «.7.A.: not in con- 
formity with usage, which entitled the 
State to benefit by the wisdom of its 
pdvris. The king’s first remonstrances 
are gentle. 


323 droorepav, ‘withholding’: Arist. 
Rhet. 2. 6. 3 dmoorepfoa mapaxarabjKny, 
depositum non reddere.—harw, of a divine 
message, I51. 

324 spw ydp «.7.d.: (J do xof speak), 
for I see that neither dost thou speak op- 
portunely: (I am silent) therefore, lest I 
too should speak unseasonably. 

325 mpds kaipdy = katplws, as Az. 38, 
Ph. 1279, Tr. 59.—ds otv x.7.r.: *(I do 
not speak), then, in order that neither 
(pnSé) may I share your mishap (of 
speaking amiss).’? If he speaks not, med- 
ther will he speak wrongly. Cp. Thuc. 
2. 63 eélkos.. Ha getyew Tods mbvous, 7 
nde Tas Timas SudKew. I now prefer 
this view to taking pn8 eyo as irregular 
for uh Kal éyw (‘lest I too...’),—resolving 
pndé into wy not, Sé on the other hand; 
though the ‘place of éyé suggests this. 
Kvigala’s Pi) Aéyov is ingenious and at: 
tractive; it may, indeed, be neue bet 
seems hardly necessary. 

326 prj meds Ccdv Kr The attri- 
bution of these two verses to the Chorus 
in some MSS. is pro ably due to the plur. 
in 327 having ~.isled those who did not 
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but let it slip out of mind; else would I never have come 


here. 
OE. What now? 
aE: 


How sad thou hast come in! 
Let me go home; most easily wilt thou bear thine own 


burden to the end, and I mine, if thou wilt consent. 

OE. Thy words are strange, nor kindly to this State which 
nurtured thee, when thou withholdest this response. 
_ TE. Nay, I see that thou, on thy part, openest not thy lips 
in season: therefore I speak not, that neither may I have thy 


mishap. 


OE. For the love of the gods, turn not away, if thou hast 
knowledge: all we suppliants implore thee on our knees. 

TE. Aye, for ye are all without knowledge; but never will 
I reveal my griefs—that I say not thine. 


OE. How sayest thou? 


Thou knowest the secret, and wilt 


not tell it, but art minded to betray us and to destroy the State ? 


TE. 
these things ? 


Kviéala. 


I will pain neither myself nor thee. 
Thou wilt not learn them from me. 


326 £. L rightly assigns these two verses to Oedipus. 


Why vainly ask 


Several later 


MSS. give them to the Chorus, probably because v. 327 was thought less suitable to 
the person of the king. But there is no fitting place for the interposition of the 


Chorus before v. 404. 


see that the king speaks for all Thebes. 
—dpovay y, if thou hast understanding 
(of this matter): cp. 569 é¢’ ofs yap uh 
Ppovd ovyav PAG: not, ‘if thou art sane.’ 
But in 328 od ¢povetre=‘are without un- 
derstanding,’ ‘are senseless.’ 

328 f. éyad 8 od py mote Exrivw Ta Ed 
(as av pa] elarm ta oo) Kakd: I will never 
reveal my (not to call them ¢Ay) griefs. +d 
ud. kaKd, = those secrets touching Oedipus 
which lie heavy on the prophet’s soul: td 
oa, kakd, those same secrets in their im- 
port for Oedipus. We might render ws 
av elrw pi Ta o” either (i) as above, or 
(ii) ‘in order that I may not utter thy 
griefs.’ But (i) is preferable for these 
reasons:—(1) The subjunct. e/rw with 
wh was familiar in such phrases. Plat. 
Rep. 487 D robs wév wrelorous Kal mdvu 
G\AoKdbrous yeyvouevous, tva eh WaK1o- 
vipws elmwpmev, ‘becoming very strange 
persons,—not to use a more unqualified 
epithet’: Rep. 507 D ob’ dddas wodAais, 
iva wy etrw 671 odd emeg, ToLovTOV Tpoo- 
det ovddevds, z.c. few,—not to say none: 
Hippias minor 372 D To.wbrds elys ods 
mép elt, tva pndev éuavTdov perfor 
el’mw,—to say nothing more of myself. 
The substitution of #s dv for the com- 


332 éyd 7’ L (with od7e written over éuavrdv) : éyo ovre r. 


moner iva in no way alters the meaning. 
For ds dv pr, cp. Ar. Av. 1508 rovzl... 
70 oKiddevoy vmépexe | dvwOev, ws dv wh w’ 
idwow oi Geol. For ds dv elarw pj instead 
of ws dv uh elrw, cp. 255, Phil. 66 ei 
épydoe | wh radra. O. C. 1365 el 8’ 
éféguca Ttacde wh "wavT@ Tpopo’s. Her. 
7. 214 eldeln yap av Kal éoy uy Mnrevs... 
Thy arpamoyv. (2) The emphatic position 
of rdép suits this version. (3) ékdt{va is 
more forcible than elrw. If the meaning 
were, ‘I will not veveal my griefs, in 
order that I may not mention (etrw) thy 
griefs, the clauses would be ill-balanced. 
See Appendix, n. on vy. 328 f. 

330 Evveidds, because éxp7jvw implied 
that he knew. Cp. 704 airés Evvedus, 7 
pabav &ddov mdpa; 2.2. of his own know- 
ledge, or on hearsay? Not, ‘being an 
accomplice’ (as Azt. 266 Evvedévan | 7d 
mpayua Bovrevoavrs): Oed. can still con- 
trol his rising anger. 

332 éya ovr’, synizesis. The rugged 
verse is perh. designed to express agi- 
tation. Cp. 1002 éyw odxt: O.C. 939 
éym otr’ dvavdpov, 998 éy ovdé, 1436 
redetr’, émel of mor: Ant. 458 eyw ov 
éuehrov: Ph. 1390 éym ovd« ’Arpeldas.— 
TavT’, 29 n. 


G30 


345 
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OI. ovK, @ KaK@v KAKLOTE, Kal yap av Térpou 
puow ov “a7 opyaveias, e€epets tore, 
aN’ oo aTeyKTOS KdrehevrnTos gavel ; 

TE. opyny eneuipo THY ELHD, THY ony & opov 
vatovoay ov Kareibes, d\n ewe theyers. 

OI. ris yap Touabe! dv OUK av opyilour’ en 
Kav, a vov ov THe dr yalers Toh 5 340 

TE. Get yep aurd, KaY eyo oun oreyon, 

Ol. ovKovy a ve fer Kal oe xp? héeyew enol. 

TE. ovK dv mépa ppdoaypn. pos Tad, et Oédeus, 
Ovpod ov opyns TUS dy prorat. 

OI. Ka pny Tapnow y ovder, Os opyns EXO, 
amep Evvinp. tobe yep OK@V €mol 
Kat Evudutevoat Tovpyov, eipydcbar &, dcov 


386 kdrapalrynros Sehrwald. 


8337 dpuyv List hand. ‘+ has been written over 


# by an early hand (prob. S), which has also sought to make yw into y in the text. 


334 mrérpov | diow: Eur. Med. 1279 
6 rdédaw’, ws dp’ jo0a mwérpos 7} oldalpos. 
For the periphrasis cp. Plat. Phaedr. 251 
B 4 ToD wrepod pois, =7d wrepov, mepuxds 
wotep wépuxe, being constituted as it is: 
Timae. 45 B vip Tov Breddpwy plow: 74 
D Thy trav vetpwv piow : 84 C H TOU pvEod 
gio: Legg. 145 D Th» Vdaros plow. 
And so often in Arist., ¢.2. 4 Tod mvevd- 
baros dios Meteor. 2. 8: 7 tod vetpuv 
ptows Hist. Anim. 3. 5. 

8335 moré, tandem najacnde Phil. 
816 wébes moré: 7b. 1041 Tloach’? ad\d\d TQ 
Xpovw moré. 

836 dredevTHTOS, not brought to an 
end: J//. 4. 175 dredevrirw éml Epyw. 
Plut. Mor. 114 F 70 yap 5h arededrnrov 
voutfew 7d mwévOos dvolas éorly éoxdrns. 
Here, a man ‘with whom one cannot 
make an end,’—who cannot be brought 
to the desired issue. In freely render- 
ing, ‘Wilt thou never make an end?’ we 
remember, of course, that the adj. 
could not literally mean ‘not finishing.’ 
Possibly it is borrowed from the col- 
loquial vocabulary of the day: the tone is 
like that of the Latin odiosus. 

337 épémpo, aor. referring to the 
moment just past: so oft. érqveca, gurfixa, 


noOnv: errnta (O. C. 1466): éppréa (Az. 
693): edetdunv (£7. 668): anémrruoa 
(Eur. Hee. 1276). pod | valovoay, 


while (or though) it dwells close to 


thee, —possesses and sways thee. So 
O. C. 1134 KnNis Kaxav Edvorxos: El. 784 
BdaB8y | Edvocxos: Az. 639 cuvrpddais | 
dpyats. But (as Eustathius saw, 755. 14) 
the words have a second meaning: ‘thou 
seest not that thine own [rhv oj, thy 
kinswoman, thy mother] i is dwelling with 
thee [as thy wife].’ The ambiguit of 
Tv ov, the choice of the phrase opod 
vatoveay, and the choice of reg 
leave no doubt of this. Cp. 261. 

338 dN eye éyers: the thought of 
dpyhv éuéuyw rhy éujv returns upon itself, 
as if from a sense that the contrast be- 
tween éuéuww and xareides would be 
imperfectly felt without such an iteration. 
This is peculiarly Sophoclean; cp. above 
166 (&\ere Kal viv): Schneidewin cp. 
also Az. III ov. THs o7s otvek... | GAN’ 
otivex’ Spxwv... | cod 8 ovdév: and ‘similar- 
ly Ant. 465 ff., Trach. 431 ff., El. 361 ff. 

339 The emphasis on To.adra as well 
as on ovK warrants the repeated dv: cp. 

139: Ant. 69 f.: Eur. Andr. 934 ovK av 
éy y' euots 56 uot | BAérrove’ av avyas ray? 
éxaprodr’ dv éx7. 

840 a... -drupdters wOkW: Gh cogn. 
accus.: Az. 1107 Ta céuy’ ern | Koda? 
éxelvous: Ant. 550 Th Tair’ avids w; 
ariwaters, by rejecting the request that he 
would speak: Ant. 544 

841 tea ydp aged The subject to 

yg is designedly left indeterminate: 
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OE. What, basest of the base,—for thou wouldest anger a 


very stone,—wilt thou never speak out? 
Wilt thou never make an end? 


thee ? 


Can nothing touch 


TE. Thou blamest my temper, but seest not that to which 
thou thyself art wedded: no, thou findest fault with me. 

Or. And who would not be angry to hear the words with 
which thou now dost slight this city? 

TE. The future will come of itself, though I shroud it in 


silence. 


OE. Then, seeing that it must come, thou on thy part 


shouldst tell me thereof. 
Tbio 


I will speak no further; rage, then, if thou wilt, with 


the fiercest wrath thy heart doth know. 
OE. Aye, verily, I will not spare—so wroth I am—to speak 


all my thought. 


Know that thou seemest to me e’en to have 


helped in plotting the deed, and to have done it, short of 


opynv r.—rhv onv & L, and so almost all the later Mss. 
347 clpydc6a: & L 1st hand, but the & has been 


gol 6’, which Dindorf adopts. 


‘(the things of which I wot) will come 
of themselves.’ The seer is communing 
with his own thought, which dwells 
darkly on the xaxd of v. 329. atra= 
avrépara: J1. 17. 252 dpyadréov dé pol 
€oT. OvackomiGcbat Exacrov... | dAd\d Tis 
avrdos irw. Cp. the phrase avrd delfe., 
ves tpsa arguet, the result will show: Soph. 
fr. 355 Taxd 0 avrd delfer rovpyov. 

8342 ovxow ad y ‘Hee. Elmsley, 
Nauck and Hartung read ovx« odv...éuol; 
but the positive xpq is stronger without 
the query. ‘Then, seeing that they will 
come, thou on thy part (kal oé) shouldest 
tell them to me.’ The stress of kal falls 
primarily on oé, but serves at the same 
time to contrast Aéyew with yf. In & 
y w&e the causal force of the relative is 
brought out by ye: gucppe quae ventura 
sant. 

343 f. odk dv tépa dpdoayw. The 
courteous formula (95, 282), just because 
it is such, here expresses fixed resolve.— 
rts dypwwtdry: L/. 17. 61 dre ris Te 
Néwy...Bodv dprdoyn jris dplorn: Plat. 
Apol. 23 A Toddal améxOeat...kal olac 
xarerdrarar: Dem. or. 2 § 18 el mer 
ydp tis vip éorw év avrots olos éumetpos 
modéuov kal dydvwv [sc. éorl], rovrous, 
K.T.A. 

345 kal pry with ye, ‘aye verily’: cp. 
El. 554, where wv épys wor is answered 
(556) by cal why épinw. (For a slightly 
different kal pjv...ye, see O. C. 396.)— 
Os opyns tXo=exwv dpyis as exw, being 


But one at least (V4) has ri 


so wrothasIam. Thuc. 1. 22 ws éxaré- 
pw Tis evvolas H uyhuns €xor: Eur. Helen, 
313 1Os 0 edpuevelas Torold ev Sduors Exets ; 
Tapyow...ovstv (rovrwy) admep Evvlyp’, 
I will leave unsaid nothing (of those 
things) which I comprehend, ze. I will 
reveal my whole insight into the plot. 
Evv(npe suits the intellectual pride of 
Oedipus: he does not say ‘think’ or 
‘suspect’: cp. 628. For ydp after toOe 
cp. 277. 

847 Kal Evudutetorat...elpydoBat 0’. 
kat...re could no more stand for ‘amd’ 
... ‘both’ than e...gue could. «at here 
(adeo) implies, ‘no mere sympathiser, but 
actually the plotter.” Cp. O.C. 1394 Kal 
(een) maot Kadpelovot rots cavrod 0 dpa. 
Evpduredorat: Pind. Zsth. 5 (6). 12 ovv ré 
oi daiwa purever Sbfav: Az. 953 ILa\dds 
gurever mhua: Ll. 198 devay dewds 
mpopuretcavres | woppdy (of crime). Her- 
mann preferred 6’ to 7’ after elpydcOa, as 
meaning, ‘é¢¢ hast done it (only) by an- 
other’s hands’ (z.e. ‘though thou hast not 
executed it thyself’): this, however, be- 
sides being forced, destroys the climax.— 
drov (eixes elpydoar) pr Kalywv, so far 
as you could be the author of the deed 
without slaying: Thuc. 4. 16 puddooeyv 
5é kal rHv vioov ’AOnvalous undev jooor, 
6oa ph dmoBalvovras: 1. III THs yhs 
éxpdrowy goa pn mpoidyres Todd éx Ta 
drrAwy: Tr. 1214 | door y’ ay (sc. Spwpnv 
TOUTO) avTds uy ToTiWavuy xEpoly. 
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pn xepat Kaivov: el O° _erbyxaves, Bréren, 
Kat ToUpyov av wou TOUT edn elvau povov. 


TE. adn Bes ; evverm oe TO Knpoypate 350 
@rTep Tpoelras eu pevely, Kap meEpas 
7™s pov Tpo avodv pare Tovode ByT ene, 
ws ovTe yns THAD avoodiw pidoTopl. 
Ol. ouT@s dvadas eexivgoas TOOE 
TO pHa; Kal Tov TOUTO pevser bar SoKels ; 355 
TE. mepevya* Tadynbes yap loxvov TPEPo. 
Ol. Tpos TOU Sida Bets ; : ov yap €k YE TNS TEXVNS. 
TE. Tpos gov: ov yap v7 aKovTa. mpouvTpeba héyew. 
OI. movov hoyov; ey’ avbus, | ws paddov pabo. 
TE. ouxl Cummxas mpoober ; n “Kemreupa. * \éyav ; 360 
OI. ovy ote y eizet yrootov: aN adéis dpdcov. 


re-touched, to make 6”. elpydcbat 0 r. 849 elva was omitted by the rst hand 
in L, but has been written in very pale and faint ink above the line, between édyy and 
udyor, by a hand of perh. the 12th cent. The later Mss. have elyat. Kirchhoff conj. 
tour’ épnv dav povov. 360 L has 7} ’Krepae Néyewv, with o written under the 
accent on ey, and a mark of abbreviation, /¥, over ew. Diibner thinks that the rst 
hand wrote \éy, denoting ew by the mark aforesaid, and indicating by o a reading 
Noywv, to which a marginal gloss by a later hand refers, el metpay Néywy xweis: then 


8349 Kal rovpyov...rovro, the doing 
of this thing also, airiy rhy mpdiw, as 
dist. from the plotting and the direction 
of the act. 

350 ddnles; k.7.A. The same word 
marks the climax of Creon’s anger in 
Ant.758:cp. Ar. Av. 393 éredv ; etc. évvé- 
To ot.,.q4péeverv, I command that thou 
abide : so Phil, ror éyw oe...daPety, 

351 dep mpoetras (sc. éupevev), by 
which thou didst proclaim that (all) 
should abide: this is better than taking 
omep as by attraction for d7ep, since mpo- 
etrov could take an acc. of ¢he thing pro- 
claimed (e.g, kevlay, woNeuov, Odvaroy), 
but not of the edict itself (as Kypuyua). 

353 as dytt.. -pidoropt, an anaco- 
louthon for ws dvra.. Muda Tope, as if ép- 
vérw ool had preceded. éyé just before 
made this necessary. In Eur, Med. 57 
most MSS. give da’ luepbs w? brie yo 
TE Kovpayg | AdEat podovoy devdpo de- 
orolvns TUXas, Where Porson, reading 
podotcay, admits that the dat. stands in 
Philemon’s parody (Athenaeus 288 D), 
ws iwepds wv’ varAdOe vn Te Koupav@ | AéEae 
podNbvre Todpov ws éoxedaca. Elms. 
cp. Eur. Z A. 491 dAdws Té w? eos ris 


Tadamapou Kdopys | elopOe ocvyyéeveray év- 
poounéevm. Conversely Thuc. 6. 85 § 2 
(rots éxe? Evupaxors followed by Xlovs, etc., 
in appos.). 

354 &exlvyoas. éxxwely is used of 
starting game, £/. 567 extvnow T0- 
doy | ...e\adoy: of rousing one from 
rest, Tr. 1242, and fig. of exciting pain 
which had been lulled, 23. 979. Here 
the notion is that of a startling utterance. 
Cp. the use of xweiy in the sense of 
mooting subjects which should not have 
been touched: Eur. 27. 302 é7el 5é xuveis 
pd0ov, z.e. since thou hast broached this 
theme: cp. O. C. 15264 & €kdyiora unde 
Kwetrae oyy. In Eur, Med. 1317 7 
Taode kwels kavapoxNevers TU aS; Porson, 
with the author of the Christus Patiens, 
reads Joyous, thinking that Ar. Mud. 
1399 © kawép éray | Kyra Kal poxdeura 
alluded to that place. So dxtyyra (én) 
=<droppyta O. C. 624, Ant. 1060 Spores 
me TaKlynra did ppevav Ppdoar. | kiver, 
KT. 

855 «al mov x.7.A. And on what 
ground dost thou think to escape (punish- 
ment for) this thing? For mov cp. 390: 
Ai. 1100 Tod od orparnyels To0de; Dis- 
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slaying with thy hands. Hadst thou eye-sight, I would have 
said that the doing, also, of this thing was thine alone. 

TE. In sooth ?—I charge thee that thou abide by the decree 
of thine own mouth, and from this day speak neither to these nor 
to me: ¢hou art the accursed defiler of this land. 

OE. So brazen with thy blustering taunt? And wherein 
dost thou trust to escape thy due? 


Tr. I have escaped: in my truth is my strength. 

Or. Who taught thee this? It was not, at least, thine art. 

TE. Thou: for thou didst spur me into speech against my 
will. 

OE. What speech? Speak again that I may learn it better. 

TE. Didst thou not take my sense before? Or art thou 


tempting me in talk? 
OE. No, I took it not so that I can call it known :—speak 
again. 


another hand wrote ew in full. Campbell holds that the 1st hand wrote déyo.. All 
the later Mss. have Aéyew; and I believe, with Diibner, that this was what the rst 
hand in L meant to give. The superscript 0, however, is not (I think) from the first 
hand, but from a later one, prob. the same that wrote the marg. gloss. The ew may 
be from the first corrector (S),—Hartung reads 7 mewpg Méywv ; Campbell, 7 ’kaeipa 
oyw; Wecklein and Bellermann, 7 éxreipg M6ywv; Blaydes proposes ovx) Euvfixas; 
mpos TL mov ’kmepg héyew; Mekler, 7 wérpg ’heyov; F. W. Schmidt, 7 érépa déyw; 


tinguish kal (1) prefixed to interrogative 
particles, when it expresses an objection: 
Aesch. Ag. 280 kal ris 705’ éflxour’ av 
ayyAwv tax0s; Dem. or. 19 § 257 (with 
Shilleto’s note), and kal mws; passim: 
(2) suffixed, where, granting a fact, it 
asks for further information: Agam. 
278 molov xpdvov 6é kal memopOnra: 1ro- 
Aus; (assuming it to be taken, when was 
it taken?) Eur. Alc. 834 rot xal ode 
Oarre; todvTo hevyey here=rTovTov riv 
Olknyv expedyew: Eur. Med. 795 raldwv 
govov | Pevyouca, fleeing from (the penal- 
ties of) the murder: Cic. Pro C/uent. 59 
§ 163 calumniam (=crimen calumniae) 
non effugiet. Butin Lys. Zw Frat. § 34 
rotro...o8 pevyw=‘I do not avoid this 
point.” Fa 

356 f. to xvov expresses the living 
strength of the divine instinct within 
him: cp. {evra 482.—Tpépw: see on 
éumépuxey 299.—tTéxvys, slightly con- 
temptuous; cp- 388, 562, 709. 

858 mpoitpépw: the midd., as 1446: 
but the act., Azz. 270, £7. 1193. 

360 7 *kTepg Aéyov; or (while you 
do understand my meaning already) are 
you merely trying by your talk (Aéyov) 


to provoke a still fuller statement of it? 
Her. 3. 135 deloas un eb éxreipwro Aa- 
petos, was making trial of him: Ar. Zz. 
1234 Kab cov Tocolro mpwrov éxmetpdco- 
pot, ‘thus far make trial of thee’ (test 
thee by one question). The notion of 
éx in the compound is that of drawing 
forth something from the person tested. 
Aéyov here implies zd/e talk, cp. 1151 
Neyer yap eldws ovdév: Phil. 55 rhv P- 
AoxrHrov ce det | PuxTv Srws Aoyourw éx- 
kéwers Aéywv: where, as here, the 
partic. denotes the process. If we read 
Aévyetv, we must supply adore: ‘tempt- 
ing me so that I should speak’: a weak 
sense. Ady could only mean, ‘by 
thy talk’: whereas it would naturally 
mean ‘in word’ (only, and not épyyw). 
Musgrave conj. Aoxwy (laying a snare 
for me); Arndt w’ édéiv; (to catch me): 
Madvig é« melpas Aéyers; But, with dé- 
yoy, all is, I think, sound. 

361 otx Bote Y K.7.A. od (Evv7Ka) 
otrw y’ dxpiBas wore elmeiv: cp. I13I. 
yveorsv: ‘known.’ So the mss.: but 
yurd 58, yowrdvy 396. In fr. 262 é« 
Kapra Bawwy yywrds av yévour’ avip, yvu- 
76s = ‘well-known,’ yywpiuos: but Soph. 


60 ee 


f We bs 
Ol. aA ov TL xatpov 
TE. elm 7 Onta KadN, 


Ol. 
TE. 


Ooov ye xpntes: 
hednévar ce On 


povéa ge pnp tavdpos ov Gyreis Kupely. 
ts ye TpLovas €pets. 
wv opyiky Theov ; 

os barn Ei pn OeT a 

pl ovv Tots udrarous 


365 


aloo opehovrr’, ove opav WwW el Kakov. 


OI. 
TE. 
OF) 


7 Kab yeyndas TAT det NéEew Soxets ; 
elrep ti y éott 7™s adn Getas oBévos. 
GAN EoTL, my. got: ool de tobr’ ovK €oT , érrel 370 


TUpdos Th T @TA TOV TE VOUV TAT Omar el. 


TE. 


av § aOdws ye tav7 dvedilwr, & col 


SINE Seen Angas A , 
ovdeis OS OUXL TOVO ovewduet bhatt 


Ol. 


pas Tpepet Tos VUKTOS, OoTE pyar ewe 


par adhov, ors pas Opa, Brdabar ToT ay, 375 
TE. ov yap oe poipa TOs y “ov mecev, érel 
iKavos ‘Aroha, @ Tad exmpagau bere. 
OI. Kpéovros ov Tavra. Tagevpypara ; 
TE. Kpéewv dé vou THe ovder, and’ avros av coi. 
OI. @ mAouTE Kal TUpavut Kal TEXYN TEXVNS 380 


vTeppepovtea TO Totu~yro Bia, 


374 mas] palas G. Wolff. 


376 je wotpa mpos ye cod L (and so the later Mss., 


used yvwords in the same sense in the 
Hermione (Antiatticista 87. 25). It has 
been held that, where a sigmatic form 
of the verbal (as yrwords) existed along 
with the non-sigmatic (as yvwrds), Attic 
usage distinguished Woods as = ‘what 
can be known’ from -yywrds as= ‘what zs 
known.’ But there is no ground for as- 
suming that such a distinction was ob- 
served. See Appendix, n. on v. 361. 

8362 od {nrels K.7.A. dul ce povea 
kupelv (dvra) Tod dvdpds ob (rdv govéa) 
cnrels. 

363 aN’ ot Tt xalpwv: cp. Ph. 1299 
(n.). amnpovds: z.e. such charges are 
downright calamities, infamies. There 
is something of a colloquial tone in 
the phrase: cp. Az. 68 unde cumpopay 
déxou | rov dvdpa: EZ. 301 6 wav’ dvad- 
Kis oUTos, 9 Taga BAdBy. Cp. 336 are- 
ANevTNTOS. 

364 eltra,, | delib. subjunct. : Eur. lon 
758 elraper, q avy oer, 7 rb Spdoonevs 

366 civ Tois sn gee K.T.A.= Ov 
7H prary (Locasta): since 6ucAodv7’ im- 
plies wedlock, and not merely the com- 


panionship denoted by guvdéy in 457: for 
the allusive plural, cp. 77. 335 oticriwas 
(meaning Iole): Z/. 652 gidowe (Ae- 
gisthus), 

367 ty KaKod: 


P+ 413, 1442. 
Tr. 375 wod mor’ elul mpaypuaros; 
868 1 Kal: ‘dost thou indeed? 


Aesch. Zum. 402 4 kal roatras rQd’ 
émippotfets puyas ; 

370 wdjv col col 8 «.7.r. Note 
in these two vv. (1) the rhetorical itera- 
tion (émavagopd) of the pers. pron., as 
in OC. 250 mpos o 8 Tt oou ptrov éx oéGevs 
2b. 787 ov« eae cor Tadr’, ddAAd co Tabor’ 
éor’; Phil. 1054 wAhv els o& col 6é: 
Isocr, or. 15 § 41 Kw dwetww Ta per oe 
duav Ta Oe pel” Sua Ta Se SV Suds ra 
bmép dud. (2) the ninefold + (xrapxxnots) 
Ins 3705) cps 4253 OD CME 47 eA eae as 
édv Td TaxOev eb To\UE Tere. Similarly 
aw, £1. 210, At. 1112: o, Eur. Med. 476 
érwod, o* ws toaow ‘EAdjvwv boot, K.Td. 
Ennius Aum. 1. 151 O Tite tute Tati tibt 
tanta tyranne tulisti:; Cic. Pro Cluent, 
35 § 96 nom fuit igitur illud iudicium 
7udicit simile, tudices. 
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TE. 
thou seekest. 


I say that thou art the slayer of the man whose slayer 


Or. Now thou shalt rue that thou hast twice said words 


so dire. 


TE. Wouldst thou have me say more, that thou mayest be 


more wroth ? 


OE. What thou wilt ; it will be said in vain. 


BES 


I say that thou hast been living in unguessed shame 


with thy nearest kin, and seest not to what woe thou hast come. 
OE. Dost thou indeed think that thou shalt always speak 


thus without smarting? 


TE. Yes, if there is any strength in truth. 

OE. Nay, there is,—for all save thee ; for thee that strength 
is not, since thou art maimed in ear, and in wit, and in eye. 

Tr. Aye, and thou art a poor wretch to utter taunts which 
every man here will soon hurl at thee. 

Or. Night, endless night hath thee in her keeping, so that 
thou canst never hurt me, or any man who sees the sun. 


Pi De 


No, thy doom is not to fall by me: Apollo is enough, 
whose care it is to work that out. 


Ok. Are these Creon’s devices, or thine? 
TE. Nay, Creon is no plague to thee; thou art thine own. 
OE. O wealth, and empire, and skill surpassing skill in 


except that A has ce...ye ood): ce moipa mpds y’ éuod Brunck, 


372 dOdvos, of wretched folly. Cp. 
the use of dvoABos, Az. 1156, Ant. 1025 
(joined with &Bovdos), wédeos (Az. 621), 
kaKkodaluwy, K.T.d. 

373 ovdels (foTw) ds odxlL=7Gs Tis: 
[Plat.] Alc. 1. 103 B ovdels bs otx wep- 
PrgOels...répevye. At. 725 Hpacoov... 
otris 06’ ds ov. More properly ovdels 
8o071s ob, declined (by attraction) in both 
parts, as Plat. Phaedo 117 D ovdéva oytwa 
ov karéxAace TOY mapdyTwr. 

374 pids tpéhe mpds vuKrds, thou 
art cherished by (thy life is passed in) 
one unbroken night: the pass. form of 
pla wot oe tpéper. Cp. fr. 524 (N.%), 
Teprvas yap del mdvras dvoia Tpé pet, 
folly ever gives a joyous /z/e; fr. 532. 4 
Booker 52 rods mév potpa dvoapepias, | rovs 
8 d\Bos av: Eur. Aipp. 367 & révor 
tpépovtes Bporovs, cares that make up the 
life of men. pias might be simply udv7s, 
but, in its emphatic place here, rather= 
‘unbroken,’ unvaried by day: cp. Ar. 
Rhet. 3. 9. 1 (Nek) elpomevnv Kal TQ ouv- 


life’s keen rivalries, 


379 Kpéwy dé 


deou@ wlav, forming one continuous 
chain. Theingenious conj. “alas (nurse) 
seems to me far less forcible. 

376 (ovK éye ce BAdWw), od ydp potpa 
oe Tecel K.T.D. 

377 éxmpatar, ‘to accomplish’ (not 
to ‘exact’); rd8e has a mysterious vague- 
ness (cp. 341), but includes 7d meceiy ce, 
as in 1158 766’ refers to d\éoOau. 

379 Kpéwv 8=‘ Way, Creon,’—in- 
troducing an objection, as 77. 729 Toi- 
adra 6’ av NéEeev k.7.d.: O.C. 395 yépovra 
0 dp0obv pradporv: and 70, 1443. 

8381 1 Todrvijkw Blo, locative 
dative, defining the sphere of “‘7ep- 
dhépovoa, like eu péyas ovpave | Leds 
Zl. 174. twodvtydo=full of emulation 
(dos). Others understand, ‘in the wzch- 
admired life’ (of princes). This is the 
sense of modv¢ndov (wréouv) in 77.185. But 
(1) Bim seems to denote life generally, 
rather than a particular station: (2) -the 
phrase, following m\otre kat rupavvi, 
would be a weak addition. téxvn réx- 
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do0s Tap piv 3 pOsvos purdocerat, 

el THOOE Y apxns OUvEX’, Wy €wol moAus 

Seopyror, OUK airnTov, elorexeipioer, ‘ 
TAVTNS Kpéov 0 TLOTOS, ove apx7s piros, 385 
habpa be vTeOav exBarey ipetperan, 

vepels pedryov Toubvde Enxavoppador, 

dddvov ayvpTyy, dors €v Tols Képoerw 


povov débopxe, THY TexVNY oy eu Tupros. 


eel pe 


mas ovy, oF 7 


ép cine, | Tov OV partis eb Tans 5 
) pays@dos evOad’ Hv Kvov, 


eee. 


7udas Te Poa dorowow €KAUTHPLOV 5 

Katou TOY alvuyp ovxt TOUTLOVTOS nv 

dv8p Os Ouevmrewy, a\Na pavretas eOeu- 

Wy our’ amd oiwvav od mpovdarns EXOV 395 
out ék Oeay tov yrordy: an? eye Honor, 

0 pndev cidois Oidimovs, emaved Vw, 

yvaun Kupnoas ovd am oiovav pabdv: 


Mss.: Kpéwy ye Brunck. 


8396 rod L, rou 


wns | brreppépovera, refers to the view that 
the art of ruling is the highest of arts: 
cp. Phil. 138 réXva. yap Téxvas érépas 
am povxet | Kal ywua, map’ drw 7d Gelov | 
Aws oxqmrpov dvdocerat: for skill and 
wit (yun), surpassing those of other 
men, belong to him by whom is swayed 
the godlike sceptre which Zeus gives. 
Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 11 peylorns édlecat 
Téyyns' tore yap r&v Baoiiéwy airy, Kal 
Kadelrat Baoiduxy}. But there is also an 
allusion to the skill shown in solving the 
riddle, by which Oed. surpassed the 
pavrixh téxvn of Teiresias (cp. 357). 
8382 wap tpiv...pvrddooerat, is guard- 
ed, stored, in your keeping: ze how 
much envy do ye tend to excite against 
those who receive your gifts. gvAdc- 
oerat, stronger than rpédperat, represents 
envy as the izseparable attendant on 
success: cp. O.C. 1213 okawootvay du- 
\doowr, stubborn in folly: Eur. Jom 735 
dev? aélwy yer nT py | 40n purdooes. 
8384 Swpyrdv, ovK aityrdv, feminine. 
The adjectives might be neuter: ‘a thing 
given, not asked.’ But this use of the 
neuter adj., when the subject is regarded 
in its most general aspect, is far most 
common in sz#ple predications, as Z/. 2, 
204 oUK ayabov moduKolpayin: Eur. Hipp. 


109 Teprvov éx kuvaylas | Tpdwega mwArjpns. 
And ywréy in 396—which must agree 
with 4v—favours the view that here also 
the adjectives are fem. Cp. J. 2. 742 
KduTds “Immoddmeca: Thuc. 2 41 yh 
éoBarév: 7. 87 dcpual otk dvexrol: Plat. 
Rep. 573 B avias.. .émaxtod; [Plat.] 
Eryxias 398 D dper diaxrbs: O.C. 
1460 wrepwrds Bpovry: Tr. 446 el...ueum- 
Tos elue (Deianeira). 

8385 ravrns, redundant, for emphasis: 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. g rd dé m poBovdevery 
kal 7d nyetoOat, ep’ bre dv Katpds Soxp 
elvat, TOUTO MpoordTTH. 

387 vdels, having secretly sent as his 
agent, ‘having suborned.’ [Plat.] A.xio- 
chus 368 E mpotdpous éyxabérous bpév TES, 
‘having privily brought i in suborned presi- 
dents.” The word pdyos expresses con- 
tempt for the rights of divination practised 
by Teiresias: dydptys taunts him as a 
mercenary impostor, So Plut. Jor. 
165 F joins dyvpras cal yénras, Zosimus 
I. Ir pdyos re kal dydpras. The pas- 
sage shows how Asiatic superstitions had 
already spread among the vulgar, and 
were scorned by the educated, in Greece. 
The Persian dos (as conceived by the 
Greeks) was one who claimed to com- 
mand the aid of beneficent deities (dai- 
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how great is the envy that cleaves to you, if for the sake, yea, 
of this power which the city hath put into my hands, a gift 
unsought, Creon the trusty, Creon mine old friend, hath crept 
on me by stealth, yearning to thrust me out of it, and hath 
suborned such a scheming juggler as this, a tricky quack, who 
hath eyes only for his gains, but in his art is blind! 

.Come, now, tell me, where hast thou proved thyself a 
seer? Why, when the Watcher was here who wove dark 
song, didst thou say nothing that could free this folk? Yet 
the riddle, at least, was not for the first comer to read; there 
was need of a seer’s skill; and none such thou wast found 


to have, either by help of birds, or as known from any god: < 


no, I came, I, Oedipus the ignorant, and made her mute, 
when I had seized the answer by my wit, untaught of birds. 


Moves+ dyaboepyol), while the yéns was 
properly one who could call up the dead 
(Suid. 1. 490: cp. Plut. De Defect. Orac. 
c. 10). So Eur. Or. 1496 (Helen has 
been spirited away), 7 gdapudcoow (by 
charms), 7 pdyov | réexvacow, 7 Oey KXo- 
mats. 

388 dyvptny (dyelpw), a priest, esp. 
of Cybele (unrpayiprns, or, when she 
had the lunar attributes, pnvayiprns), 
who sought money from house to house 
(éml ras Tv mrovolwy Ovpas lévres, Plat. 
Rep. 364 B), or in public places, for pre- 
dictions or expiatory rites: Maximus Ty- 
rius 19. 3 Tav & Tots KikdNos ayetpdv- 
TWY..., of duo dBorolv Tw mpooruxbyTe 
arobecrlfovcw.—év Tots Képdeotv, in the 
case of gains: cp. Az. 1315 év éuol Opacis ; 
rather than, ‘on opportunities for gain’ 
(=Grav 7 Kepdalvew) as Hllendt takes it. 
Cicero’s videbat im litteris (Tusc. 5. 38. 
112, quoted by Schneid.) seems not 
strictly similar, meaning rather ‘in the 
region of letters’ (like 2 tenebris). 

390 énel=‘for’ (if this is mot true): 
El. 351 ob ravra...declav exer; | éwet 
Sidatov, «.7.A.; so O. C. 969.—1r0d; 
where? ze. in what sense? Eur. lon 
528 moo O€ mou marhp ob;—el cadrs=re- 

NVas ay: cp. 55- 
z 891 ae yon because the Sphinx 
was the watchful agent of Hera’s wrath: 
cp. 36. Ar. Ran. 1287 has a line from 
the Zdlyé of Aesch., Zdlyya duoape- 
pay [vulg. Svcapeplay] mpiravw Kiva 
méumet, ‘the watcher who presides over 
evil days’ (for Thebes).—parywSds, chant- 
ing her riddle (in hexameter verse), as 
the public reciters chanted epic poems. 
The word is used with irony: the baneful 


lay of the Sphinx was not such as the 
servant of Apollo chants. Cp. 130. 

393 f. TO y alvtyy is nominative: 
the riddle did not belong to (was not for) 
the first comer, that he should solve it. 
O. C. 751 ob yduwy | Euretpos, ddA Tod- 
midvros aprdcat. Thuc. 6. 22 mod} yap 
otca [ orparia] ob dons ora mdd\ews 
brodétacOa. 6 émidv, any one who 
comes up; cp. Plat. Rep. 372 D ws viv 
0 TUXwY Kal obdey TpoorjKwv EpxeTat Ex’ 
avrd.—BSvevretv, ‘to declare,’ ‘to solve’: 
cp. 854. di implies the drawing of 
clear distinctions; cp. O. C. 295 dvedévar, 
ditudicare, D. 

395 f. Hv oir dw olwvav txav ott eK 
Qcav tov yvwrov (éxwv) mpodpadvys: and 
thou wast not publicly seen to have this 
art, either from (dm’) birds, or as known 
through the agency of (ék) any god. 
tmpovpavys, when brought to a_ public 
test. For amé cp. 43: &« with Oeov Tov, 
of the primary or remoter agent (Xen. 
Hellen. 3. 1.6 éx Baowiéws €560n), mean- 
ing by a pjuy (43) or other sign. yverov: 
cp. on 384.—poddv: he was a mere 
stranger who chanced to arrive then. 

397 6 pdtv eiSads=doris pndév H5n, 
*I, @ man who knew nothing,’ the generic 
pH, here with concessive force,—‘though 
I knew nothing, I silenced her’ (qui 
nihil sczvem, vici tamen). So in Dem. or. 
19 § 31 the generic 7 has a causal force: 
 BovdAn dé, 4 uh Kwrvbeloa axodoat TANI 
map éuod, otr émpvece rovrous, K.T.r. 
(‘the senate, a body which had not been 
prevented,’ etc.). See Whitelaw in Zrans. 
Camb. Phil. Soc., 1886, p. 17. Cp. 638, 


875, org. 
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év 8) od mepds éxBadretv, Soxav Opovors 


lal 7 
TapactaTyaew Tos Kpeovretous méhas. 
‘\ 


400 


Kdatwv SoKets pou Kal ov xo ovrfeis rade 


dynhatyoew* el dé pn “ddKes yépwv 


a» @ An 
eivat, talav eyvws av ota wep ppoves. 


XO. 


, ee a) \ > 4 ‘\ ‘\ AQ> yy 

nv pev eixdlovor Kal Ta TOVd Ey 

> lal la \ \ 2) > ‘23 ~ 
opyh AcdexPar Kat ta 0°, Oidizrov, Soxet. 


405 


rn 4 \ lot A 
Set 8 ov TowovT@v, GAN Omws TA TOV Deor 
pavtee apiota Ncomer, THOSE TKOTELW. 


TE. 


lal ? \ lal 
el Kal Tupavvels, EEicwréov TO your 


lal \\ lal 
io’ avTué€at: Tovde yap Kayo KpaTa. 


ov yap Tt col lw dovdos, adda Aogia: 


410 


aot ov Kpéovtos mpoordtov yeypayomat 
héyo &, emeidy Kal tudddv pw aveidicas: 
ov Kat dédopkas Kod Bdéres Ww et KaxoU, 
ovd évOa vateis, ovd oTwy olkels péra. 


>> 4 972 ® >, \ , > \ x 
ap oto? ap av ei; Kat héhy fas ex Opos @v 


415 


an an lal > 
Tots Golcw avtov véple Kami yns ava, 


405 Oldlrov. 


L and the other Mss. support this form of the voc. here, and in O. C. 
557, 1346; but Oldlmous (voc.) in twelve other places. 


Elmsley and Reisig, whom 


400 méhas, adv., so Aesch. Zhe. 669 
mapactareiy wéhas. 

401 kdalov: cp. 368, 1152: Ant. 754 
KAalwy dppevdoets.—6 ovyvSels, Creon, as 
whose agent (387) Teir. is regarded: so 
in Thuc. 8. 68 6 thy yuounr elroy is 
contrasted with 6 76 mpaGypa Evy Gels. 

402 dyndarciv=7d dyos édatvew (see 
on 98), in this case dvdpnAarety (100), to 
expel the wudorwp. Her. 5. 72 KNeouévns 
...aynvatéet émraxdoia émloria (house- 
holds) ’A@nvatwy. The smooth breathing 
is supported by Hesychius, by the gram- 
marians in Bekker’s Amecd. 1. 328. 32, 
and by most Mss. of Soph.; while the 
aspirate is given by L here, by Eusta- 
thius (1704, 5), and by Suidas, who quotes 
this verse. Curtius distinguishes (1) dy-, 
dy-os, guilt, object of awe, whence éva- 
vhs: Skt. dg-as, vexation, offence: Ztym. 
§ 116: (2) root dy, df-o-wae reverence, 
dy-to-s holy, ay-vé-s pure: Skt. jag (jag- 
@-mi), reverence, consecrate: Ztym. § 118. 
In Aesch. Cho. 154 and Soph. Azt. 775 
he would with Herm. write ayos as = ‘con- 
secrated offering.’ In both places, how- 
ever, dyos (=fiaciulum) satisfies the sense 


(seen. on Ant. 778); and for a&yos there 
is no other evidence. But this, at least, 
seems clear: the compound synonym for 
7d dyos éXatvew (Thuc. 1, 126) should be 
written dyn\arelv. 

*SdKeus is the scornful phrase of an 
angry man; I know little concerning 
thee, but from thine aspect I should 
judge thee to be old: cp. 562 where Oed. 
asks, rér’ ofv 6 pdytis obros fy ev rH 
réxvn; Not (t) ‘seemed,’ as opposed to 
really being; nor (2) ‘wast felt by me’ 
to be old: a sense which the word surely 
could not yield. 

403 maldy, by bodily pain, and not 
merely wabwy, by reproof: cp. 641.—oid 
amep chpoveis: see on 624 oldv esr 7d pOo- 
ve. 

405 opyq, modal dat., cp. O. C. 659 
Ouu@.—Kal td o° x.7.d., the elision as in 
329: see on 64. 

407 1é8¢ emphatically resumes Saws 
Avoopev, ¢iz7s we must consider: cp. 385 
TavTns: SO Tr. 458 TO wh mudéoOa, Tod- 
76 ww adytveev dv: Ph. 913. 

408 «i kal «.7.’. For eb kal see on 
305.—ebiowréov x.7.A. = del Eicodu.7d yoov 
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And it is I whom thou art trying to oust, thinking to stand 
close to Creon’s throne. Methinks thou and the plotter of 
these things will rue your zeal to purge the land, Nay, didst 
thou not seem to be an old man, thou shouldst have learned 
to thy cost how bold thou art. 

Cu. To our thinking, both this man’s words and thine, 
Oedipus, have been said in anger. Not for such words is our 
need, but to seek how we shall best discharge the mandates of 
the god. 

TE. King though thou art, the right of reply, at least, 
must be deemed the same for both; of that I too am lord. 
Not to thee do I live servant, but to Loxias; and so I 
shall not stand enrolled under Creon for my patron. And 
I tell thee—since thou hast taunted me even with blindness 
—that thou hast sight, yet seest not in what misery thou art, 
nor where thou dwellest, nor with whom. Dost thou know 
of what stock thou art? And thou hast been an unwitting 
foe to thine own kin, in the shades, and on the earth above; 


Dindorf follows, hold Olédfmovs to be alone correct. 
It is more probable that both forms were admissible. 


mends Olélzov. 


Here, at least, euphony recom- 
413 dédopkac 


ica dvrtéEar, one must equalize the right 
at least of like reply; ze. you must make 
me so far your equal as to grant me the 
right of replying at the same length. 
The phrase is a pleonastic fusion of (r) 
éficwréov 7d avTiAdéar with (2) cvyxwpn- 
téov 70 tow dwTihééat. 

410 f. Aof(a: see note to 853.—é0r’ 
ov Kpéovros «.7.’. ‘You charge me 
with being the tool of Creon’s treason. 
I have a right to plead my own cause 
when I am thus accused. I am not like 
a resident alien, who can plead before 
a civic tribunal only by the mouth of that 
patron under whom he has been regis- 
tered.’ Every pérockos at Athens was 
required émvypdpecOae mpoordrny, z.é. to 
have the name of a citizen, as patron, 
inscribed over his own. In default, he 
was liable to an dmpooractov ypapy. Ar. 
Pax 684. ait movnpdv mpoorarny ére- 
ypdwaro: Ach. 1095 éreypdpov tiv Top- 
vyéva, you took the Gorgon for your pa- 
-tron: Lysias or. 31 § 9 & ’Qpwr@ perol- 
Kiov karariOels (paying the alien’s tax) 
éml mpoordrov  wxet.—yeypapopat, will 
stand enrolled: cp. Ar. Ly. 1370 ovdels 
Kata omovdds pereyypapicerat, | d\n do- 
mep mv TO mpOrov eyyeypapeTtal: 
Theocr. 18. 47 ypdumata & év pdoww ye- 


ees. 


ypawerat, remain written.—For the gen. 
Kpéovtos cp. Ar. Zy. 714 Tov Sijjuov ce- 
auTod vevéouikas. 

412 éyo 8’, a solemn exordium, be- 
speaking attention: cp. 449.—tTupAdv p’ 
avelSioas. As wveldicas could not stand 
for dmexddeoas, ‘called me reproachfully,’ 
tupdrdv must stand for ws tupddv ova, 
For the ellipse of dvra, cp. £7. 899 ws 5” 
év yahhvyn wdv7’ édepkduny romov: for that 
of &s, O. C. 142 un we, ixeredw, mpoclinr’ 
avopov. 

413 od Kal Sé8opxas. ‘Thou both 
hast sight avd dost not see,’ z.e. thou hast 
sight, and at the same time dost not see. 
The conject. of Reiske and Brunck, ov, 
kal dedopxws (though having sight), ov 
Bdérets, spoils the direct contrast with 
Tupnor. 

414 t0a valers might mean, ‘in what 
asituation thou art’: but, as distinguished 
from the preceding and following clauses, 
is best taken literally: ‘where thou 
dwellest,’—viz., in thy murdered father’s 
house. 

415 dp otoOa «.7.. Thy parents 
are unknown to thee. Yea, and (al) 
thou knowest not how thou hast sinned 
against them,—the dead and the living. 


- 
J 
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kat o dyucpuTrdne PYTPOS TE Kal TOU ov maTpos 
e\g ToT éK ie THOOE Sewvdrrous apd, 


Bdérovra vov per op, 


emeita O€ OKkOTOP. 
Bons dé THS ONS motos OUK €oTaL Aya, 


420 


Tovos KiBatpav ovxt ooppovos TAXA, 
orav KatatcOn Tov vpevatov, ov Sdpous 
dvoppov eiaémevoas, evrolas Tyo ; 
Y” \ fal > > , ~ 
add\wv d€ mhyOos ovK ératcbdver KaKkor, 


9 > > , ? 55 lal lal , 
a oO €ELTOOEL Oot TE KAL TOLS DOLS TEKVOLS. 


425 


AY le ‘\ - \ > \ re 
TPOS TAVTA KAL Kpeéovra KQL TOULOV OTOLA 


, a A > »~ 
Tpommhakiles cov yap ovK eotw B 


poTav 


4 4 3 7 , 
KQKLOV OOTLS 5 Rn TOTE, 


OI. 


5 an loner by \ 
WH Tavro. Ont dvekr 
OUK €isS ode pov ; 


\ ih / 
Tpus TOUTOU K)\vEL ; 
ovxt Ocacor; 


ov Taw 


430 


cupoppos olka rv door, agets ares ; 


TE. 
Ol. 


ovd ico pny eyoy av, el ov py) “Kdhews. 
ov yap Th o 190 Popa povycorr’, érrel 


cxXo\n o ay otKous TOvs Euovs eaTELhdpnr. 


kal L. 


Sedopkws Kov Ye 


420 Nuuny] pvxds Wecklein. 


434 cyo\f o MSS.? 


417 dpdimdyé: as in 7%. 930 dude- 
ariye pacydvym~=a sword which smites 
with both edges, so here dupurdy& 
dpa is properly a curse which smites on 
both sides,—on the mother’s and on the 
father’s part. The pursuing ’Ap& must 
be conceived as bearing a whip with 
double lash (durhh wdorig, Az. 242). Cp. 
dupimvpos, carrying two torches (2) Ye 
214). The genitives pytpds, watpds 
might be causal, with dppemdné, ‘smiting 
twice—/for mother and for sire,’ but are 
better taken with dpa, which here= 
"Epwis: cp. Aesch. Zheb. 7o *Apad 7’, 
"Hpwvs marpds ) meyacberis. 

418 Sewérovs, with dread, untiring 
chase: so the Fury, who chases guilt ‘as 
a hound tracks a wounded fawn’ (Aesch. 
Lum. 246), is xadkbrovs (£7. 491), ravv- 
mous (Az. 837), Kaplrous (‘ fleet,’ Aesch. 
Theb. 791). 

419 Pdérovra x.7.d., ze. TéTe oKdTOV 
Bdérovra, ef kal viv é6p0a Bréreis. The 
Greek love of direct antithesis often co- 
ordinates clauses where we must subordi- 
nate one to the other: cp. below, 673: 
Isocr. or. 6 § 54 ms ovx aloxpér,...7iv 
pev Bipdrny cat riv’ Aclay weorip memoun- 
kévat Tpomalwy,.,.umép dé THs mwarploos... 


unde play waxnv palverOar menaxnudvous; 
Brérew okérov, like & cxdrw...| dyolaro 
(1273), Eur. Bacch. 510 oxértov elcopa 
kvépas. 

420 Bows 8 «.7.d. Of thy cry what 
haven shall there not be (ze. to what 
place shall it not be borne),—what part 
of Cithaeron shall not be resonant with 
it (cJudwros érra sc. abrp), re-echo it? 
If we took cippwvos éora (and not érrac 
alone) with Aru as well as with Kidac- 
pw, the figurative force of Acuv would 
be weakened. We must not understand: 
What haven of the sea or what mountain 
(as if Cithaeron stood for dpos) shall not 
resound? Avpriv, poet. in the sense of 
drodox%, for that in which anything is 
received: Aesch. Pers. 250 @ Ilepols ala 
kal wéyas movTou Ayujv (imitated by Eur. 
Or. 1077): the augural seat of Teiresias 
is mavtds olwvod Ayuhv, Ant. 1000: the 
place of the dead is “Avdou Ayuhy, 2b. 1284: 
cp. below, 1208. 

421 £. trotos Kwbarpav, vigorous for 
motov mépos Kifarpiivos. —Tov tpévatov dy 
elorérAevoras, the marriage into which thou 
didst sail: 86pous, in the house, local dat. 
(381): the marriage (tuévaios, here=yd- 
os) was the haven into which he sailed, 
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and the double lash of thy mother’s and thy father’s curse 
shall one day drive thee from this land in dreadful haste, with 
darkness then on the eyes that now see true. 

And what place shall not be harbour to thy shriek, what of 
all Cithaeron shall not ring with it soon, when thou hast learnt 
the meaning of the nuptials in which, within that house, thou 
didst find a fatal haven, after a voyage so fair? And a throng 
of other ills thou guessest not, which shall make thee level with 


thy true self and with thine own brood. 
Therefore heap thy scorns on Creon and on my message: for 
no one among men shall ever be crushed more miserably than thou. 


OE. 
ruin take thee! 
thee from these doors! 

i oy 

OE. 


Are these taunts to be indeed borne from 47m ?—Hence, 
Hence, this instant! 


Back !—away !—avaunt 


I had never come, not I, hadst thou not called me. 
I knew not that thou wast about to speak folly, or it 


had been long ere I had sent for thee to my house, 


oxo0\y y’ Suidas, and so Porson, inserting o’ after éuovs. 


—a haven which seemed secure, but 
which, in reality, was for him a épmos 
divopyos.—ettrAolas TuXdv, because Oed. 
seemed to have found 6\fos, and also be- 
cause the gale of fortune had borne him 
swiftly on: cp. 008’ dpav ov6’ taropar, 
1484.—The tuévacos was the song sung 
while the bride and bridegroom were 
escorted to their home, //. 18. 492 vip- 
gas 8 éx Oardpwv datdwy vd Aaprope- 
vawy | ipylveov dvi dorv, words & bpévasos 
épwper, as distinguished from the émt- 
Oarduov afterwards sung before the 
bridal chamber: Azz. 813 ob bpmevalwr | 
éykAnpov, or’ émiviuperds | ro wé THs 
tuvos turyncer. 

424 dddov St x.7.A. Verses 422—425 
correspond with the actual process of the 
drama. The words xaralcOy rov bpévarov 
refer to the first discovery made by Oed., 
—that his wife was the widow of one 
whom he had himself slain: cp. 821. 
The dAdAwv mA00s kaxov denotes the 
further discovery that this wife was his 
mother, with all the horrors involved 
(1405). . 

425 a0 éodoe, which shall make 
thee level with thy (true) self,—by show- 
ing thee to be the son of Laius, not of 
Polybus;—and level with ‘hime own 
children, z.e. like them, the child of 
Tocasta, and thus at once ddeAgds kal 
marthp (458). For & o° Markland conject. 
8c’, which shall Je made equal for thee 


and for thy children: and so Porson in- 
terpreted, conjecturing doo’ from Agathon 
fr. 5 dyévnra Tovey doo’ dy 7 mempaypeva. 
Nauck ingeniously conj. @ o° é&icdoe o@ 
ToKel kal cots Téxvols. But the vulgate is 
sound: for the rapyxyors cp. 371. 

426 ff. rovpov ordpa: z¢., it is 
Apollo who speaks by my mouth, which 
is not, as thou deemest, the dréBAnrTov 
arbua (O. C. 794) of Creon.—rporn- 
Adi«ile: acc. to Arist. Zop. 6. 6 mpomn- 
Aaktouds was defined as UBpis werd yAeva- 
ctas, insult expressed by scoffing: so in 
Eth. 5. 2. 13 Kaknyopla, mpomnaktouds = 
libellous language, gross abuse: and in 
Ar. Thesm. 386 mporndakfouévas is ex- 
plained by moA\d Kal mavroi’ dkovotcas 
kaxd. Dem. or. 21 § 72 has andes... 
To0 mpomnraklfeo Oat as= ‘unused to gross 
contumely’ (generally, but with imme- 
diate ref. to a blow).—éxrpiByoerar, 
rooted out. Eur. Azpp. 683 Leds ce yer- 
vytwp éuds | mpdppreov éxrplecer. 

430 ovk els dAcOpov; cp. 1146: Ar. 
Plut. 394 ov és xbpaxas; Zr. 1183 ov 
Oiccov otoes; Cratinus Néuo fr. 6 
(Meineke p. 27) od« dareppioers od OGrrov ; 
Aesch. Zheb. 252 odk és POdpov arya’ 
dvacxnoe TA0¢ ;—TaAw dipoppos, like £7. 
53 awWoppov jiowev wddw: the gen. olkov 
tovd’ with droorpadets. 

432 ixopmy...€xcdes: cp. 125, 402. 

434 cyol\y o’ dv. The simple cyohy 
is stronger than oxody ye would be: 


5—2 
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TE. pets Told epuper, os pev cot dokel, 435 
pepo. yovetor os ol o epucay, Eu poves. 

OI. zotowor; petvov. tis b€ pe éxpver Bpotav ; 

TE. 70 7mpEp poe oe Kal diadbepet. 

ol. os TOT dyav alvuKTa, kacaph héyets. 

MA ovKoUY ov TavT cproros evploKew Epus ; 440 

Ol. TOUAUT ovel dug ots eu edpyoeis peéeyav. 

TE. avry the peto o 7 TUxn Sidr een. 

Ol. GAN €i mohw 7Hv8 eféowo’, OU pou pede. 

TE. ameyse Toivuy: Kal ov, mat, Kopilé pe. 

Ol. Kopuleren one: os Tapov av y éu7r0dav 445 
oxhets, ovdeis ae dv ovK av adydvous mhéov. 

TE. ecizav dmreyp ov ouver” 7)Oov, ov 70 cov 


deioas Tpdowrov' ov yap cof? Omrou fe ONets. 
héyo 5é cou TOV avopa TOUTOV, OV wWaAaL 


438 ne quepa pice ce] TAS Huépe mevoer ope Nauck. 


the 7’ has been erased, 


Ant. 390 oxodyn To’ HEEw (where cxXoAR 
7’ dv isan inferior v. /.), Plat. Soph. 233 B 
oXOAT wor’...n0edev div, Prot. 330 EoXo\H 
pévr’ av ado Te Satov etn and often. — 
olkous: O. C. 643 dduous orelxew euovs. 
—érreddpny = peTecrerauny, jweremes.- 
Ydunv. Distinguish oré\\eo Pat, to sum- 
mon ¢o oneself, from oré\d\ew said (1) of 
the messenger, below 860 mépwov twa 
aredodvTa: (2) of him who sends word 
by a messenger, Phil. 60 ot o° év Aerais 
orel\avres €& olkov podeiv: having urged 
thee with prayers to come: Ant, 164 buds 

..woumotowv... | ore’ ixéoOar, sent you 
word to come. 

435 f£. ro.olS’ refers back to the taunt 
implied in uwapa Pwrjcovr’, and is then 
made explicit by Hapot...eadpoves : cp. 
Phil. 127% rovovros joba (referring to 
what precedes—thou wast such as thou 
now art) Trois Mbyoure xwre pov | TA 7Oe’ 
&x\emres, wiotds, aTnpods Ad Opa. In 
fr. 700 (quoted by Nauck), «al Tov Gedy 
TOLOUTOYV eSerlorapar, | cools mev alvex- 
THpa,... | cxaots dé Paddov,.we have not 
the preceding words, but doubtless ro.0d- 
tov referred to them.—ds pev ool Soxet. 
gol must be accented; else the contrast 
would be, not partly between ool and 
yovevou, but solely between Soxet, and 
some other verbal notion, ool does 


445 oty éumodwy] L has ovy’ in an erasure. 


439 dyar7’ L rst hand: 
The ist 


not, however, cohere so closely with So- 
ket as to form a virtual cretic. It is need- 
less, then, to read (as Elms. proposed) ws 
pwév co or ws col pev. Cp. O. C. 1543 
Gomep op warpl: Eur. Heracl. 641 
cwrhp vev BAaBns. As neither og nor 
vv adheres to the following rather than 
to the preceding word, it seems unneces- 
sary to read with Porson ws mpl o¢® or 
vv owrjp. Here we have as piv col in- 
stead of ds col wey, because, besides the 
contrast of persons, there is also a con- 
trast between semblance (@s Soxet) and 
fact.—yovetou, ‘for’ them, z.e. in their 
judgment: Ant. 904 kairo. o éy@ ’Tlunoa, 
tois gppovotow, ed. Ar, Av. 445 maar 
vixay Tots Kptrais. 

437 éxvei (i). The pres. is not histo- 
ric (for é&épuce), but denotes a permanent 
character: ‘is my sire.’ Eur. Jon 1560 
noe tikre o’, is thy mother: so perh. 
Heracl, 208 warhp & ék ricde yevvara 
offer. Xen. Cyr. 8. 2.276 5 wh ukdv 
(he who was not victorious) Tots peév 
vikGow épOdver: and so gdevyew=guyds 
elvas passim. Shilleto thus takes ol éza- 
yomevo. in Thuc. 2. 2, of mpodiddvres 720. 
5, of duaBdddovres 3. 43 which, however, 
I should rather take simply as imperfect 
participles, = of érjyovro, mpovdldocar, dué- 
Baddov, He well compares Verg, 4ex. 
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TE. Such am I,—as thou thinkest, a fool; but for the 
parents who begat thee, sane. 


OE. What parents? Stay...and who of men is my sire? 

Te. This day shall show thy birth and shall bring thy ruin. 

OE. What riddles, what dark words thou always speakest ! 

TE. Nay, art not thou most skilled to unravel dark speech? 

Or. Make that my reproach in which thou shalt find me 
great. 

TE. Yet ’twas just that fortune that undid thee. 


Nay, if I delivered this town, I care not. 
. Then I will go: so do thou, boy, take me hence. 

Ok. Aye, let him take thee: while here, thou art a hin- 
drance, thou, a trouble: when thou hast vanished, thou wilt 
not vex me more. 

TE. I will go when I have done mine errand, fear- 
less of thy frown: for thou canst never destroy me. And 
I tell thee—the man of whom thou hast this long while 


hand seems to have written rafr’: an early corrector (S?) wrote yp. ov ye in the 


margin, and altered the word in the text. 
446 adyivac L: ddyivos Elmsley. 


(B) 74 vy’. 


9. 266 guem dat Sidonia Dido (is the 
giver): in Persius 4. 2 sorbztio tollit quem 
diva cicutae, I find rather a harsh historic 
res. 
: 440 f. ovKovuv «.7.A. Well (odv—if I 
do speak riddles), art not thou most 
skilled to read them?—rowatr dvelSLé 
(pot), make those things my reproach, in 
which f[ots, dat. of circumstance] thou 
wilt find me great: z.e, mock my skill in 
reading riddles if thou wilt; but thou 
wilt find (on looking deeper) that it has 
brought me true honour.—rto.atra.,..ots, 
as O. C. 1353 (n.), Azz. 691, etc. 
442. airy ye pévrou. It was just 
(ye) that fortune, however (pévrov), that 
ruined thee. ‘ye emphasises the preceding 
word: so 778, 1292: Phil. 92 weupdels ye 
pévro (since I have been sent), 1052 
viKay ye wévTor: Ant. 233 Tédos ye MévToL, 
7b. 495 pod ye mévror.—tvx7n implies 
some abatement of the king’s boast, yvo un 
Kuphoas, 398.—ékéowo’, rst pers., not 3rd. 
445 Kopilérw 870°. 577 in assent, 
as Aesch. Suppl. 206 Zote fe yeryyree 
ido. AAN. tdoiro Sfra.—é€prroSev with 
arapav,—present where thy presence irks: 
cp. 128. o¥ ye here gives a scornful force: 
the use of ov ye in rro1 (n.) is different. 
The reading rd y’ éurodwy (found in B) 
is explained by Brunck and Erfurdt (with 
Thomas Magister) ‘thou hinderest the 


One later Ms. (Vat. a) has ou’; another 


business before us,’ comparing Eur. 
Phoen. 706 & 8 éurodwy pddiora (‘most 
urgent’) rad@ qkw ppdowr. 

446 ddytvors suits the continuing 
action better than ddyivats. The aor. 
occurs 7%. 458 (dAybvecev) and Eur. 7. A. 
326 (dAyOvac): but as and at, as optative 
endings, are not elsewhere found in 
Soph. 

448 mpdscwrov, ‘thy face,—thy angry 
presence: the blind man speaks as though 
he saw the ‘vultus instantis tyranni.’ 
Not, ‘thy Zerson’ (z.e. thy royal quality): 
mpocwmov is not classical in this sense, 
for which cp. the Hellenistic tpoowmodqr- 
rev, ‘to be a respecter of persons,’ and 
the spurious Phocylidea 10 (Bergk Peed. 
Lyr. p. 361) wh plibys mevinv adtikws wh 
Kpive mpbcwmov.—ovK %o9’ Strov, there is 
no case in which...: cp. 355, 390. 

449 héyw 8é wou, cp. 412.—Tdv dv8pa 
TovrTov...o0Tds éotw «K.7.\. The ante- 
cedent, attracted into the case of the 
relative, is often thus prefixed to the 
relative ciause, to mark with greater 
emphasis the subject of a coming state- 
ment: 7%. 283 rdode 6 domep eloo- 
pds | ...xwpotor: J. to. 416 pudakas & 
ds elpeat, jpws, | odris Kexpysévn pberac 
orparéyv: Hom. hymn. Cer. 66 xotpny riv 
érexov... | THs ddwhvy dm’ dkovoa: Ar. 
Plut. 200 thy Sivamuv iy vpels pare | exew 


7O 


(ytels dmeav Kavaxnpvoowv povov 
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zov Aatevov, odTds éotw evOdde, 
3 > \ 
Eévos hoyw pérouKos, eta 8 eyyevns 
, a > ¢ 
pavycerat OnBatos, ovd’ yoOyjcerar 


lal 


ee 


\ 


Evphopa: tudhds yap é« dedopKdros 


Kal mTwXOS avTt movoiov Eevyv Exe 


455 


‘ lal , 
CKYTTPH TPOOELKVYYS Yatav €u7ropevoeTa. 
an ec Lal ‘\ 
dhavycerar € Tait Tots avrov Evvev 
> \ ey \ , > e ¥ 
adehdos avrds kal maTnp, Ka€ Hs Edu 
wn x 
YUVvaLKOS VLOS Kal Tools, Kal TOU TaTpOS 


opoamopds TE Kal hovevs. 
elaw doyilov: Kav AdBys apevopevor, 


460 


‘\ Aas 
KQL TAUVUT LWV 


ddokew ew Hon pavTicn pydev ppover. 


orp. a. XO. tis ovTrw a Ocomeérea Aedrdis cite wéTpa 


AG1 AdByo éPevopévoyv L: aBys mw’ eWevouévoy r, which Brunck and Hermann 
preferred. Blaydes suggests that, with AaBys w’, éw 45n might be changed to rér’ 


750. 


Wilamowitz conj. AdBys éevouéva. 


463 cite L. The letters e 


(written 7) are in an erasure, which would have been unnecessary if the word first 


pe, Ta’rns Seomdrns yevjooua. Plaut. 
Trinum. 985 Lllum quem ementitu’s, is 
ego sum tpse Charmides. 

450 dvakypicowyv pdvov, proclaiming 
(a search into) the murder: cp. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 10. 2 o@orpa Tovrov dvaxnpvr- 
twv: Andoc. or. 1 § 40 gnrnrds Te 75n 
Upnuevous...Kal yvuTpa Keknpuvyméva 
éxarov pas, ¥ 

461 f£. tov Aateov: cp. 267.—£évos 
péroucos, a foreign sojourner: £évos, be- 
cause Oed. was reputed a Corinthian, 
In poetry pérorxos is simply one who comes 
to dwell with others: it has not the full 
technical sense which belonged to it at 
Athens, a resident a@liez;: hence the 
addition of &évos was necessary. Cp. 
O. C. 934 méroKos Tijode yas: Ant. SCS 
mpods ods (to the dead) ad’ éyd jérouxos 
epxouar.—elra 8 opp. to viv ud, im- 
plied in évOdSe.—éyyevijs, ‘native,’ as 
yevrnrds is opp. to mounts (adoptivus). 

454 ‘ti Evppopd: the (seemingly 
happy) event: cp. Z/. 1230 Kdml cupdo- 
patot por | yeynOds pres Sdxpvov.—ek 
SeSopkdtos: Xen, Cyr. 3. 1.17 && Appovos 
ouppwr yeyevnrar. 

455 £. évyv em, sc. yqv: O. C. 184 
Eelvos éml Eévns: Ph. 135 év kéva tbvov. 
—yatav with mpodexves only: pointing 


to, ze. feeling, yd\aPgav, the ground 
before him: so of a boxer, xepal mpo- 
decxvds, sparring, Theocr. 22. 102. Cp. 
Lucian Hercules 1 1d rékov évreramévov 
) dpiorepa mpodelkvvat, 2.e. holds in 
front of him: id. Hermotimus 68 @addG 
mpodexOévre aKodoubeiv, Womrep TX mpd- 
Bara. Seneca Oed. 656 repet incertus 
viae, | Baculo senili triste praetentans iter. 
The order of words is against taking évnv 
with yatav (when we should write é7i), 
and supplying rh 6dé6v with mpodeckvis. 

457 f. fvvdv: the idea of daily 
converse under the same roof heightens 
the horror. Cp. Andoc. or. r § 49 
ols...éxye® Kat ols cuvfjcba, your friends 
and associates.—dde pos attds. If dded- 
dds stood. alone, then avtés would be 
right: Aémsedf tue brother of his own 
children: but with dSedds kal marip 
we should read atrés at once sire and 
brother of his own children. Cp. Phzd. 
119 copds 7) ® 70s Kdryadds Kexdy” dua: 
Eur. Alc. 143 kal wOs dv avzds karOdvor 
Te kal Bdéroe; \ 

460 opdomopos: hereact., =rhv adrhp 
omelpwy: but passive above, 260. Acc. 
to the general rule, verbal derivatives 
with a short penult. are paroxytone when 
active in meaning (see on Bovydmos, v. 
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been in quest, uttering threats, and proclaiming a search into the 
murder of Laius—that man is here,—in seeming, an alien so- 
journer, but anon he shall be found a native Theban, and shall 
not be glad of his fortune. A blind man, he who now hath 
sight, a beggar, who now is rich, he shall make his way to a 
strange land, feeling the ground before him with his staff. And 
he shall be found at once brother and father of the children 
with whom he consorts; son and husband of the woman who 
bore him ; heir to his father’s bed, shedder of his father’s blood. 


So go thou in and think on that; and if thou find that I have 
been at fault, say thenceforth that I have no wit in prophecy. 


CHORUS. 
Who is he of whom the divinevoice from the Delphian rock hath 


written had been elée: it seems to have been 75e. 
1st hand wrote efde, which has been corrected to ere. 


In one of the later mss. (IT) the 
The Scholiast knew both 


readings: but it is hardly doubtful that e?de was a conjecture or a corruption. 


26). But those compounded with a 
preposition (or with a grivativum) are 
excepted: hence d:dBodos, not diaBdros. 
So 6uécmopos here, no less than in 260. 
On the other hand tpwroomdépos = ‘sowing 
first,’ rpwrdcmopos =‘ first sown.’ 

461 AdBys eb., without we: cp. Ph. 
768 (adN éaiv etc.), 801 (Eumpycor). 

462 ddcxewy, inf. for imperat., ‘say,’ 
z.é. ‘deem,’ as in Ph. 1411, Zl. 9. Cp. 
Her. 3. 35 qv 6¢ dudprw, pdvac Ilépoas 
Te Aéyew adrnOéa Kal we wy cwppovéerty.— 
pavriKy : 27 respect to seer-craft: for dat., 
cp. Eur. Z. A. 338 T@ doxeiv pev odxt 
xpniwv, TS dé BobecOar Oé\wy, 

463—512 First ordomov. Teiresias 
has just denounced Oedipus. Why do 
‘mot the Chorus at once express their 
horror? This ode is the first since v. 
215, and therefore, in accordance with 
the conception of the Chorus as per- 
sonified reflection, it must comment on 
all that has been most stirring in the 
interval. Hence it has two leading 
themes: (1) ‘ Who can be the murderer?’: 
ist strophe and antistrophe, referring to 
vy. 216—318. (2) ‘I will not believe 
that it is Oedipus’: 2nd strophe and an- 
tistrophe, referring to vv. 316—462. 

1st strophe (463—472). Who is the 
murderer at whom the Delphic oracle 
hints? He should fly: Apollo and the 
Fates are upon him. 

1st antistrophe (473—482). The word 
has gone forth to search for him. Doubt- 


less he is hiding in waste places, but he 
cannot flee his doom. 

and strophe (483—497).  Teiresias 
troubles me with his charge against 
Oedipus: but I know nothing that con- 
firms it. 

and antistrophe (498—512). Only gods 
are infallible; a mortal, though a seer, 
may be wrong. Oe¢edipus has given proof 
of worth. Without proof, I will not 
believe him guilty. 

463 Ocomémeia, giving divine oracles 
(érn), fem. as if from Oeomteryjs (not 
found): cp. dpridmeva, jdvérea. Since 
0é-on-t-s already involves the stem oer 
(Curt. Z. § 632), the termination, from fer 
(2. 620), is pleonastic.—AeAds wérpa. 
The town and temple of Delphi stood in 
a recess like an amphitheatre, on a high 
platform of rock which slopes out from 
the south face of the cliff: Strabo 9. 418 
oi Aeddol, rerp&des xwplov, Dear poet- 
dés, Kata Kopupiy (z.e. at the upper part 
of the rocky platform, nearest the cliff) 
éxov Td payretoy Kal thy mbd\w, oradlwv 
éxxaldexa KUKNov mAnpodcav: 2.e, the 
whole sweep of the curve extends nearly 
two miles. Hom. hymn. Apoll. 1. 283 
Urepbev | rérpn émexpguara (the rocky 
platform overhangs the Crisaean plain) 
kolhn & brodédpoue Bhooa (the valley of 
the Pleistus).—etmwe rehécavra (for elie 
Tedéout) is somewhat rare, but is not ‘a 
solecism’ (as Kennedy calls it): ep. 0.-C. 
1580 Adéas Oldirow édAwdéra: [Eur] 


1st 
strophe. 


72 


wpa viv ade\AdOwy 
immov oclevaperepov 
duy& 76da vopar. 


oO fF WO bd 


¥ ye , ‘ , , ; rae 
apPpnT ApPpyTa@v TEAECOAVTA ghowiaoe XEPTW 5 
y 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


465 


¥ \ 39 ty > , 
6 evoTrAos yap €7F QuUTOV erev0pdaKe 


lal e \ 
7 mupt Kai orepotrais o Avs yevéras* 


SS 3 a. 4 
8 dewalt & ap EmovTar 
9 Kypes avamddnnro. 


470 


dvr. a’. €dapie yap Tov wddevtos aptios davetoa 
a hel > 
2 dda Tapvacod, tov adydov avdpa mavt ixvevew. 475 


Aw QA e > > , 
3 doug yap ut ayplav 
¥ \ 
4vu\Nav avd T GVYTpAa Kat 
5 wérpas *iadrtavpos, 


466 de\Norbdwy MSS.; deAAddwy Hesychius. 


472 xijpeo has been made from 


xeipeo in L.—dvamddxnrot L, with « written above the second a. The false reading 


dvapmrddxnrot is found in most (but not all) later mss. 


In T there is a Triclinian 


note, dvamAdknrot yap ypdpew (on metrical grounds)...e¥pyrac yap Kal & Tue Tdv 


madaoTdtwv BiBAlwv. 


Rhes. 755 av6g Evupdxous d\wdébras: Plat. 
Gorg. 481 C mbrepiy oe PSwev vuvl orov- 
Odtovra 7 mal¢ovra; 

465 dppyt dppritrev: Blaydes cp. 
O. C. 1237 mpdravta | kaka Kaxay, Phil. 
65 éoxar’ écxdrwy, Aesch. Pers. 681 & 
more moray nrukés 7” FBns euAs, | Mépra 
yépovres. Cp. also rz01 pelfova ray ma- 
ktorwy. (But 27. 849 Serala dettalwy 
[kupeis], cited by Blaydes, and by Jelf 
§ 139, is not in point.) , 

466 de\A\ddwv: O. C. r0o8t deddala 
TaxUppworos mededs: fr. 621 deAAddes 
gwval. Not, ‘daughters of the storm,’ as 
if alluding to the mares impregnated by 
Boreas, //. 20. 221. For the form, cp. 
Ovorddas Nirds Ant. 101g. 

467 (mrov, instead of trmwyv odds: 
Her. 2. 134 mupaulda dé cab ovros di- 
eNlrero ody éA\doow Tod marpés: 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 41 xbpav éxere ovdéev 
qrrov évriyov TOY mpwrocraray. 

470 otepotais, The oracular Apollo 
is Aids mpopjrns. As punisher of the 
crime which the oracle denounced, he is 
here armed with his father’s lightnings, 
not merely with his own arrows (205).— 
yevéras, one concerned with yévos, either 
passively,= ‘son,’ as here (cp. ynyevéra 
Eur. Phoen. 128), or actively, = ‘father.’ 
Eur. has both senses. Cp. yaufpés, son- 


478 L now has wérpa o wo raipoo, with an erasure 


in-law, brother-in-law, or father-in-law: 
and so xnbecrjs or wevOepbs could have 
any one of these three senses. 

472 Kipes: avenging spirits, identified 
with the Furies in Aesch. Zhed. 1055 
Kijpes “Epwies, at 7’ Oldurdda | yévos 
adéoare. Hesiod Zheog. 217 (Ndé) kat 
Molpas kal Kijpas éyelvaro yndeorol- 
vous... | al 7 dvdpav te OeGv Te mapat- 
Baclas épérovoat | ovdérore Aijyouot Oeat 
Sevoto xddovo, | rplv y’ drd TE Sdbwor 
kaxhv daw, doris dudpry. The Motpa 
decree, the Kijpes execute. In 77. 133 
Kijpes = calamities. —dvatAdkyro., not 
erring or failing in pursuit: cp. Zr. 120 
aNrAd Tis Oedy | alév dvaumddknrov 
“Avda ope Sduwv éptxer, some god suf- 
Jers not Heracles to fail, but keeps him 
from death. Metre requires here the 
form without mw. dumdaxey is prob. a 
cognate of wA\d{w (from stem may for 
mhax, Curtius Ztym. § 367), strength- 
ened with an inserted “4; cp. &Bporos, 
du Bporos. 

473 ape: see on 186.—rod viddey- 
tos: the message flashed forth like a 
beacon from that snow-crowned range 
which the Thebans see to the west. I 
have elsewhere noted some features of 
the view from the Dryoscephalae pass 
over Mount Cithaeron :—‘At a turn of 
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spoken, as having wrought with red hands horrors that no 
tongue can tell ? 

It is time that he ply in flight a foot stronger than the feet 
of storm-swift steeds: for the son of Zeus is springing on him, 
all armed with fiery lightnings, and with him come the dread, 
unerring Fates. 


Yea, newly given from snowy Parnassus, the message hath 
flashed forth to make all search for the unknown man. Into the 
wild wood’s covert, among caves and rocks he is roaming, fierce 


as a bull, 


between a and o, and traces of correction at do r. The rst hand had written 
merpaiog 6 Ta)poc: the correction is old, perh. by the first corrector (S). Most of the 
later Mss. have wérpas ws rafpos: one or two, rerpaios &s radpos.—J. F. Martin, and 
(later, but independently) E. L. Lushington, conjectured mérpas lodravpos: M. 
Schmidt, wérpas toa ravpos: Dorville, rérpas dre radpos: Campbell, rérpacow eav- 


the road the whole plain of Boeotia bursts 
upon the sight, stretched out far below 
us. There to the north-west soars up 
Helicon, and beyond it, Parnassus; and 
though this is the middle of May, their 
higher cliffs are still crowned with dazzling 
snow. Just opposite, nearly due north, is 
Thebes, on a low eminence with a range 
of hills behind it, and the waters of Lake 
Copais to the north-west, gleaming in 
the afternoon sun.’ (MMWodern Greece, p. 

-) 

15096 Join tov dSndov dvbpa, and take 
awdvro as neut. plur., ‘by all means.’ The 
adverbial mdyvra is very freq. in Soph., 
esp. with adj., as Az, gti 6 mdvTa Kwopds, 
6 mdv7 &idpis: but also occurs with verb, 
as Tr. 338 Tovrwv exw yap wayr’ ém- 
oThunv éyo. Here, the emphasis on 
ardvra would partly warrant us in taking 
it as acc. sing. masc., subject to lyvevew. 
But, though the masc. nominative was 
sometimes=7d@s 71s, it may be doubted 
whether Soph. would have thus used the 
ambiguous 7 dv7a alone for the acc. sing. 
masc. Ellendt compares 226, but there 
advra is acc. plur. neut. 

478 tétpas icdéravpos is J. F. Martin’s 
and E. L. Lushington’s brilliant emenda- 
tion of metpatos 6 tadpos, the reading of 
the first handin L. It is at once closer 
to the letters, and more poetical, than 
mérpas dre Tadpos (Dorville,—where the 
use of dre is un-Attic), rérpas toa ravpors 
(M. Schmidt), or rérpas ws rabpos, which 
last looks like a prosaic correction. I 
suppose the corruption to have arisen 
thus. A transcriber who had before him 


TIETPAZIZOTAYPOS took the first O 
for the art., and then amended IIETPA- 
212 into the familiar word JIETPAIO2>. 
With a minuscule Ms. this would have been 
still easier, since in mwerpacicoravpoo the 
first ¢ might have been taken for o (not a 
rare mistake), and then a simple transpo- 
sition of « and the supposed o would have 
given merpatoc. It is true that such 
compounds with éco- usu. mean, not 
merely ‘like,’ but ‘as good as’ or ‘no 
better than’: ey. Iloodaluwy, icbeos, 
lodvexus, lodveipos, todmais, lodmpecBus. 
Here, however, toétavpos can well mean 
‘wild’ or ‘fierce of heart’ as a bull. And 
we know that in the lost Kpéovoa Soph. 
used lco@dvaros in a way which seemed 
too bold to Pollux (6. 174 ob mdvu dvex- 
t6v),—probably in the sense of ‘dread as 
death’ (cp. Az. 215 Oavdrw yap toov rdOos 
éxrevoet). The bull is the type of a 
savage wanderer who avoids his fellows. 
Soph. in a lost play spoke of a bull ‘that 
shuns the herd,’ Bekk. Anecd. 459. 31 drt- 
payédXns’ 6 adroordaryns THs ayédnS 
Tadpos olrw Lodpokdjs. Verg. Geo. 3. 
225 (taurus) Victus abit, longeque ignotis 
exulat oris. Theocr. 14. 43 alvds @nv 
Aéyerat tis, €Ba Kal ravpos av’ trav’ a 

roverb éml  rav ph dvacrpepbyTwy 
(schol.). The image also suggests the 
fierce despair of the wretched outlaw: 
Aesch. Cho. 275 dmroxpnudroor gnulus 
Tavpovmevoyv, ‘stung to fury by the 
wrongs that keep me from my heritage’: 
Eur. Wed. 92 bupa ravpovpévnv: Ar. 
Ran. 804 Bree yoov ravpydov eyKbWas 
kdrw: Plat. Phaed. 117 B Tavpndov 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


- \ , 
6 pédeos pertew modi xnpEevor, 
al > vd 
77a pecdpparta yas amovordilov 
8 pavTela: TA O Gael 


480 
ael 
9 Cavta TepiToTaTau. 


orp. B’. Sea pev ovv, Sewad Tapdooe copos oiwvobéras, 483 - 


dos. 


2 ovTe SoKOUVT OUT aToddcKoVE’: 6 TL€EwW S dopa. 485 
, =e , fe A) a en 7:5 ES Se 
3 mérouar © edtiow, ovT évOdd opav ovT omicw. 
¥ n 

a7i yap 7 AaBdaxidats [ovre Taviy 7H 

an lal »” | ¥ > 
5%) T@ IloAvBov vetkos exet, ovte mapoiley woT Eywy 
6 €ualov, mpos otov dn <Bacavilov> Bacave 
7 émt Tay éridapov hdtw ei Oidurdda, AaBdakidais 495 
8 émikoupos adnhov Gavatuvr. 


483 Sewd uev ody] Sewa we viv Bergk: Sewd pe voty Nauck. 493 There 


is a defect in the text as given by L and the other Mss., the antistrophic verse (508) 


being pavepa yap ém aire mrepseco’ mde xépa. 


(See Metrical Analysis.) The 


alternatives are, (1) to supply ~~-—— after €uafov, or after drov 6): (2) to supply 


broBAéWas mpos Tov dvOpwrov. With 
regard to the reading werpatos 6 ravpos, 
see Appendix. 

479 xnpevov, solitary, as one who is 
adphrwp, dbéuoros, dvéorios (27. 9. 63): 
he knows the doom which cuts him off 
from allhuman fellowship (236f.). Aesch. 
Eum.656 rola dé xépvuy pparépwy mpoo- 
Oéferar ; 

480 Td perdphadra yas pavreta=Ta 
ard pécov éuparod yas: HV. 1386 dwpuarwv 
drécreyo=trd aTéyy Swudrww: Eur. 
Phoen. 1351 devkownxers KTUToUs XEpoiv. 
The du@adés in the Delphian temple 
(Aesch. Hum. 40), a large white stone in 
the form of a half globe, was held to 
mark the spot at which the eagles from 
east and west had met: hence Pindar 
calls Delphi itself wéyav dudardv etpuxdr- 
mov | ...xOovds (Vem. 7. 33): Liv. 38. 48 
Delphos, umbilicum orbis terrarum.—amo- 
vood{twy, trying to put away (from him- 
self): the midd. (cp. 691) would be more 
usual, but poetry admits the active: 894 
puxds dudvev: Eur. Or. 294 avaxddurre 
..kdpa: Pind. Pyth. 4. 106 Koulfwv= 
Kopufouevos (seeking to recover): O. C. 6 
pépovTa=pepbuevov. In Phil. 979 amovo- 
opltev twd twos=to rob one of a thing: 
but here we cannot render ‘frustrating.’ 

482 {avra, ‘living,’ ze operative, 
effectual; see on 45 {wocas.—mrepiroTartat: 
the doom pronounced by Apollo hovers 
around the murderer as the oiorpos around 
some tormented animal: he cannot shake 


off its pursuit. The haunting thoughts of 
guilt are objectively imaged as terrible 
words ever sounding in the wanderer’s 
ears. 

483 f. The Chorus have described 
the unknown murderer as they imagine 
him—a fugitive in remote places. They 
now touch on the charge laid against 
Oedipus,—but only to say that it lacks 
all evidence. Sewa pév ody. ofv marks 
the turning to a new topic, with some- 
thing of concessive force: ‘zt zs ¢rue that 
the murderer is said to be here’: piv is 
answered by 88 after Aéfw. For sey of 
with this distributed force, cp. O.C. 664, 
Ant. 65: for the composite pév odpy 
(=‘nay rather’), below, 705.—8ewd is 
adverbial: for (1) tapdooe. could not 
mean xwe?, stirs up, raises, dread ques- 
tions: (2) Soxotvra, dmopdckovra are 
acc. sing. masc., referring to me under- 
stood. The schol., otre rior odre dm 
ora, has favoured the attempt to take the 
participles as acc. neut. plur., dtrodd- 
oxovta being explained as ‘negative’ in 
the sense of ‘admitting of negation,’ dé- 
gpacw kal dmiorlay dexdueva (Triclinius). 
This is fruitless torture of language. 
Nor will the conj. drapéoxovr’ (Blaydes) 
serve: for, even if the Chorus found the 
charge credible, they would not find it 
pleasing. 8oxodvta is not ‘believing,’ 
but ‘approving? Cp. Ant. 1102 Kal 
Tadr’ émratvets kal doxels mapeckadeiv; ‘and 
you recommend this course, and approve 
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wretched and forlorn on his joyless path, still seeking to put 
from him the doom spoken at Earth’s central shrine: but that 
doom ever lives, ever flits around him. 


Dreadly, in sooth, dreadly doth the wise augur move me, who 
approve not, nor am able to deny. How to speak, I know not; 
I am fluttered with forebodings; neither in the present have I 
clear vision, nor of the future. Never in past days, nor in these, 

-have I heard how the house of Labdacus or the son of Polybus 
had, either against other, any grief that I could bring as proof 
in assailing the public fame of Oedipus, and seeking to avenge 
the line of Labdacus for the undiscovered murder. 

—~~-after Bacdyy. It may be noticed that in L the words mpdc érov dy stand in a 


line by themselves, the large space left after them suggesting the loss of something 
there. See comment.—One later Ms. (Bodl. Laud. 54) has rap’ drov, with the gloss 


? an 
Tap ov, your Tod velKous. 


of yielding? The pregnant force of 80- 
Kovyra is here brought out by the direct 
contrast with dropdckovta. In gauging 
the rarer uses of particular words by an 
artist in language so subtle and so bold as 
Soph. we must never neglect the context. 

485 f. \éw, probably deliberative aor. 
subj.: though it might be fut. indic. (cp. 
1419, and n. on O. C. 310).—év0d8e, the 
actual situation, implies the known facts 
of the past; émlow refers to the seer’s 
hint ofthe future (v. 453 pavjoeras x.T.X.) : 
cp. Od. 11. 482 ceio 6’, ’Axidred, | odris 
avnp wpomwdporbe paxdpraros, otr’ dp’ 
é6rloow (nor will be hereafter). 

487 £. 7) AaBSaxiSats 4 To IIodt- 
Bov. A quarrel might have originated 
with either house. This is what the dis- 
junctive statement marks: since éxevTo, 
‘had been made,’ implies ‘had been pro- 
voked.’ But we see the same Greek ten- 
dency as in the use of re kal where kal 
alone would be more natural: Aesch. P. 
V. 927 767 &pxew Kal 7d dovdevew dixa: 
cp. Hor. Zp. 1. 2. 12 Luter Hectora Pria- 
miden animosum atgue inter Achillen. 

498 mpos Stov. In the antistr., 509, 
the words yap ér’ air@ are undoubtedly 
sound: here then we need to supply 
I incline to believe 
that the loss has been that of a participle 
going with Bacdyw. Had this been Ba- 
cavitey, the iteration would help to ac- 
count for the loss. Reading mpds étTov 
81) Bacavitov Bacdve, I should take mpds 
with Bacdv: ‘testing oz the touchstone 
whereof ’—‘using which (vetkos) as a 
test.’ [Receiving my Bacari~wv, Kennedy 
(ed. 1885) replaces the word Bacdvw by 


-~~-— or -~~-. 


miBaves.| To Brunck’s Bacdvy xpnod- 
weevos (Plat. Legs. 946 C Bacdvos xpd- 
pevor) the objections are (r) the aorist 
part. where we need the pres., (2) the 
tame and prosaic phrase. Wolff writes, 
mpos Orov On, Bacdvy <mlorw éxwy>: 
Wecklein and Mekler (in his recension 
of Dindorf’s ed., Teubner, 1885) indicate a 
lacuna, -~~-, after Bacdvw. Two other 
courses of emendation are possible: (i) 
To supply after @ua0ov something to ex- 
press the informant, as twos doréy or, 
mpopépovros, when mpds drov would mean 
‘at whose suggestion.’ This remedy 
seems to me improbable. (ii) To supply 
ovv and an adj. for Baodvw, as ovv 
addnbet B., or B. ov pavepa. As the 
mutilated verse stands in the MSS., it can- 
not, I think, be translated without some 
violence to Greek idiom. The most toler- 
able version would be this:—‘setting out 
from which (pds érov neut., referring to 
veixos), I can with good warrant (Ga- 
odvw) assail the public fame of Oed.’ 
Then Bacdym would be an instrumental 
dative equivalent to Bdcoavoy éxwy: and 
mpos drov would be like 1236 mpds rivos 
mor altlas; Ant. 51 mpds avropwpwr 
dprraknudrop: mpds denoting the source 
back to which the act can be traced. 

495 ém\ hdry ctu, a phrase from war: 
it is unnecessary to suppose tmesis: Her. 
1.157 orparov ém éwurdy lévra: Eur. 7. A. 
349 Tatra wév oe Tpit’ éwHdOov, wa ce 
pwd? nipov kakby, censured thee: Andr. 
688 tair’ ed ppovav a’ éxAOov, odk dpyis 
xdpw. 

497 The gen. Qavdrwv after érlkov- 
pos is not objective, ‘against’ (as Xen. 


and 
strophe. 
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| Sporav 


x x ‘ 
dt. B. GN 6 pev odv Zeds 6 7 *Amd\@v Evverot Kat Ta 


? 


2 eiSdres: avSpav & ore pavtis TrEov H “ye dépeTat, 500 


wo 


4 Tapapelerey av7p. 


7 ~ , 
plows ovK €oTw adnOys: codia S av codiav 


5 GAN’ ovmo7 eywy av, mplv oun’ dpOov Eros, pep Gomevav 


x 7 
av Katapainy. 


6 davepa yap 


ok) > Lal 7 > s 7 
ér avt@ mrepdeco Ge Kdpa 


7 moré, Kal codos Hb0n Bacave F ddvmolis: TO aT Euas 
7 


\ ¥ > > , 
8 dpevos ovmoT opdyjoer Kakiar, 


KP. 


512 


» a oe. ¥ id 
avopes qONtT aL, dety €7N TWETVUTMEVOS 


A \ 4 ist: 
KaTynyopew pov Tov Tupavvov OLodtTouy 


4 > > 
mapeys atAnTov. 


el yap ev tats Evudopats 


315 


Tats vuv vopile. mpds y emov metovGevar 


508 davepa yap éx’ airg] Hermann, thinking v. 493 (Zaa@or x.r.\.) to be com- 
plete as it stands in the MsS., omitted the words yap é® air@ in his first ed. 
(though he afterwards replaced them); and Dindorf did likewise. Triclinius 
omitted éz’ a’rg, merely on the ground that he thought them unsuitable, but 


Mem. 4. 3. 7 wip...érixoupov...yixous), 
but causal, ‘on account of’; being soften- 
ed by the approximation of ézixoupos to 
the sense of rimwpds: Eur. £7. 135 &\Gos 
Tavde rover Enol TE wedég AuTHp, | ...warpl 
& aindtov | éx@lorwy érixoupos (=‘aven- 
ger’). The allusive plur. @avdroy is like 
aiudrwy there, and decrordy Cavdroce 
Aesch. Ch. 52: cp. above 366, rots 
@wATarots. 

498 It is true (otv, cp. 483) that gods 
indeed (pév) have i knowledge. 
But there is no way of deciding in a strict 
sense (a@AnOrjs) that any sorta/ who essays 
to read the future attains to more than I 
do—i.e. to more than conjecture: though 
I admit that one man may excel another 
in the art of interpreting omens accord- 
ing to the general rules of augural lore 
(copia: cp. codds olwvobéras 484). The 
disquieted speaker clings to the negative 
argument : ‘ Teiresias is more likely to be 
right than a common man: still it is not 
certain that he is right.’ 

500 méov déperat, achieves a better 
result,— deserves to be ranked above me: 
Her. 1. 31 doxéwy mdyxu devrepeta yar 
olcec@at, ‘thinking that he was sure of 
the second place at least.’ 

504 tapapelbaev: Eur. 7 4. 145 h%) 
tls ce AdOy | Tpoxadotcw Sxots mapaper- 
yauern | ...drivn. 


506 mply lo’. After an optative 


of wish or hypothesis in the principal 
clause, mpi regularly takes opiat.: PA. 
961 Goto wire rpiy pdb’ el cal rddv] 
yvopny peroicas. So after Sxws, Saris, 
twa, etc.: Aesch. Zum. 297 ES... | Exws 
yéoro: Eur. Helen. 435 Tis ay...pédor | 
dorts dtayyelNece... ;—dp8dy: the notion is 
not ‘upright,’ established, but ‘straight,’ 
—justiied by proof, as by the application 
of a rule: cp. Ar. Av. 1004 6986 weTpirw 
kavéve mpooriGels: so below, 853, Ant. 
1178 rodwos ds Gp’ épGdv yrucas. Hartung 
(whom Wolff follows) places the comma 
ofter ép8dv, not after wes: ‘until I see 
(it) established, I will not approve the 
word of censurers’: but the acc. &ros 
could not be governed by xaragaiyy in 
this sense. 

$07 xatradalny: Arist. Aefashys. 3. 
6 dddvaroy Gua xaraddva: xal drogdrat 
G\nOGs. Defin. Plat. 413 C ddiGaa Eis 
& xatagace xal droddcea. 

508 é' aira, against him: ep. O. C. 
1472.—Trepderoa...kdpa: the Sphinx 
having the face of a maiden, and the 
winged body of a lion: Eur. Phoen. 
1042 & wrepoicca wapSéves. See Ap- 
pendix, n. on vy. 50S. 

510 Bacdve with dSimrokis only, 
which, as a dat. of manner, it qualifies 
with nearly adverbial force : commending 
himself to the city under a practical test, 
—i.e. Epyy cal od N6yy. Pind. Pyzh. to. 
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Nay, Zeus indeed and Apollo are keen of thought, and know 2nd anti: 
the things of earth; but that mortal seer wins knowledge above S*t°Phe- 
mine, of this there can be no sure test; though man may surpass 
man in lore. Yet, until I see the word made good, never will I 
assent when men blame Oedipus. Before all eyes, the winged 
maiden came against him of old, and he was seen to be wise; he 
bore the test, in welcome service to our State; never, therefore, 
by the verdict of my heart shall he be adjudged guilty of crime. 


CREON. 


Fellow-citizens, having learned that Oedipus the king lays 
dire charges against me, I am here, indignant. If, in the 
present troubles, he thinks that he has suffered from me, 


retained dp. 510 7du0r7oNs MSS.: ad¥mo\s Erfurdt and Dindorf. 516 mpéo 
7 éyod L, with traces of erasure at 7’ and é. The rst hand had written rpéoreuod (or 
possibly mpécyepuod), joining o, as so often, to the following letter: the corrector 
erased the 7 (or y), and wrote 7’ separately (cp. 134, 257, 294).—7pbs ‘y’ éuod r, and 
Suidas (s.v. Bdéwv).—mpébs 7c wou Hartung. This was an old conjecture: ve is written 


67 meipavre 6€ Kal xpuods év Bacdyy mpé- 
met | kai v6os ép06s: ‘an upright mind, 
like gold, is shown by the touchstone, 
when one assays it’: as base metal rplBw 
Te Kal mpocBodats | wehammraryhns méde | 
OuxawwOels Aesch. Ag. 391.—d8vmoAts, in 
the sense of dvddvwy rH mode (cp. Pind. 
Nem. 8. 38 dotots ddwv): boldly formed 
on the analogy of compounds in which 
the adj. represents a verb governing the 
accus., as piémoNs=Giiav Thy modW, 
épOdmoXs (epithet of a good dynasty) = 
6p0Gv riv modw (Pind. Olymp, 2.7). In 
Ant. 370 bWirons is analogous, though 
not exactly similar, if it means dynos &v 
more, and not bWyryv modu éxwv (like 
OiucadmoNs = Ouxalas mores exovoa, of 
Aegina, Pind. Pyth. 8. 22). 

§11 1, ‘therefore,’ as //. 1. 418 etc.; 
joined with vv, 72. 7. 352 etc.: Plat. 
Theact. 179 D TG Tor, & Pite Oeddupe, 
baddov cxerréov é& dpxfjs.—dm’, on the 
part of: Zr. 471 Kam’ éuod Krjcer xdpuv. 
The hiatus after 7@ is an epic trait, 
occasionally allowed in tragic lyrics, as in 
the case of interjections (cp. PA. 832 n.). 
Here the stress on 7@, and the caesura, 
both excuse it. Cp. Az. 194 dd’ diva €& 
édpdvwv: Ll. 148 & “Iruv: 72. 157 ola 
Xpvoddemis wer kal "Igpidvacca (cp. L2. 9. 
145). Neither mpds (Elmsley) nor zap’ 
(Wolff) is desirable. 

513—862 éreicddiov Sevrepov, with 
kouy.6s (649—697). Ocdipus upbraids 
Creon with having suborned Teiresias. 


The quarrel is allayed by Iocasta. As 
she and Oedipus converse, he is led to 
fear that he may unwittingly have slain 
Laius. It is resolved to send for the 
surviving eye-witness of the deed. 

Oedipus had directly charged Creon 
with plotting to usurp the throne (383). 
Creon’s defence serves to bring out the 
character of Oedipus by a new contrast. 
Creon is a man of somewhat rigid nature, 
and essentially matter-of-fact. In his 
reasonable indignation, he bases his ar- 
gument on a calculation of interest (583), 
insisting on the substance in contrast with 
the show of power, as in the Aztigone his 
vindication of the written law ignores the 
unwritten. His blunt anger at a positive 
wrong is softened by no power of imagin- 
ing the mental condition in which it was 
done. He cannot allow for the tumult 
which the seer’s terrible charge excited 
in the mind of Oedipus, any more than 
for the conflict of duties in the mind of 
Antigone. 

515 dtdntav. The verb drdyréw, 
found only here, implies an active sense 
of d&rAnros, tmpatiens: as weumrds, pass. 
in O. C. 1036, is active in Zr. 446. So 
from the act. sense of the verbal adj. 
come dAacréw, avais@nréw, avarcxvyTéw, 
dve\rioTéw, GmIrpaKTéw. 

516 mpds y enod: 77.738 rl 0 éortly, 
@ wat, mpds y e400 oruyotmevov; The 
conj. mpés ré ov was prompted by the 
absence of 7s with hépov: but cp. Aesch. 
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hoyourw elT Epyourw eis Phra Bnv pépor, 


OvTOL Biov pot TOU poaxpaiovos 700s, 


péepovte THVOE Batw. 


ov yop els amAouv 


n Cnpio. 100 TOU hoyou TOvTOU PE pet, 520 
GAN €s peyuoton, el KaKOS pev ev rode, 
KaKOS O€ Tpos cov Kal dilwv KeKhyjoopa. 

XO. aN’ HOE pev dy TovTO. TOVVELOOS TAY GV 
opyn Biacbev paddov 7 youn ppevav. 

KP. rovios 8 _epavOn Tas Euats yvapats OTL 525 
mevoeis 0 pdvtis TOUS Adyous pevdets héyou 5 

XO. nvdaro pev Tad, ida S ov yropy Tir. 

KP. €& opparov So bp0ar TE Kage opOns ppevos 
KATHYOPELTO Toumixhnypa. TOUTO [Lov ; 

XO. ovK oid» a yap Spwao oi KpatovvTes ovx Opa. 530 
autos 0 60 780 Swpdrav eo TEP. 

OI. ovTos ov, TOS Oevp: Des 5 ; % Toa6vd EXELS 


TOAUNS TpPSTwTOY WATE Tas Euas oTeyas 


above the line in L, and in several of the later MSS. 


than cause, of the false reading mpés 7’. 


It may have been a result, rather 
617 épyot re BAdBnv pépov Kennedy. 


525 rot mpbo & L. Of the later Mss. some (as B) have rot apds &: others (as A) 
mpos Tovs’ (not Tod 6’): others (as [ and L?) rodzos or Tobmr0s.—rovmros is read by most 


Ag. 261 at & elre (v. 2. et Tt) Kedvdv ere 
BN memuapevn: Plat. Soph. 237 C Xaem dv 
jpov: Meno 97 E Tay éxelyov moimpdrwv 
Aedupévov pev exTIoOae ob mods Tivos 
déiéy dors Tihs. 

517 For the single elre, cp. Zr. 236: 
Plat. Legg. go7 D édy Tis doeB7 Néyors elr’ 
dpyos: Pind. Pyth. 4. 78 Eetvos alr’ dy 
dorbs.—épov: 519 PépovTe: 520 pépet: 
such repetitions are not rare in the best 
Greek and Latin writers. Cp. 158, 159 
(duBpor’), 1276, 1278 (6u00), Lucr. 2. 54— 
59 tenebris—tenebris—tenebris—tenebras. 
See on O. C. 554, Ant. 76. 

518 Blov Too pakp.: dz. 473 Tod 
paxpod xpyvew Blov; O. C. 1214 ab 
poaxpal | auépat, where the art, refers to 
the normal span of human life. For Blos 
pakpatwov cp. Zr. 791 Suvomdpevvoy NéK- 
Tpov. 

519 es dtAoty. The charge does not 
hurt him in a szmgle aspect only,—z.e. 
merely in his relation to his family and 
friends (/dfg). It touches him also in 
relation to the State (ow 7), since treachery 
to his kinsman would be treason to his 
king. Hence it ‘tends to the largest 
result’ (dépeu és peytorrov), bearing on the 


sum of his relations as man and citizen. 
The thought is, 7 (nula obx amdH éorw 
GANG TroNvedijs (cp. Plat. Phaedr. 270 D 
dardody 7 modverdés éorw) : but the proper 
antithesis to dar\j is merged in the com- 
prehensive “éy.orov. 
523 ddda.. pay 8q: 
mWrOe.. .TAX’ dv, ‘might perhaps have 
come.’ 7\Gep dy isa potential indicative, 
denoting for past time what 260 ay 
denotes for future time. That is, as 
ENO oe dy can mean, ‘it mzght come,’ so 
mAOev dy can mean, ‘it might have come.’ 
mrOev dv does not necessarily imply that 
the suggested possibility is contrary to 
fact; z.e., it does not necessarily imply, 
aN’ ovK rev. Cp. Dem. or. 37 § 57 
mis dv 6 hy mwapdy...eyd tl oe Hdlknoa; 
‘how was I likely to do you any wrong?’ 
[This was the view taken in my first 
edition. Goodwin, in the new ed. of his 
Moods and Tenses (1889), has illustrated 
the ‘potential’ indicative with dy (§ 244), 
and has also shown at length that 7\Gev 
dv does not necessarily imply the un- 
reality of the supposition (§ 412). This 
answers the objection which led me, in a 
second edition, to suggest that tax’ dy 


cp. Tr. 627.— 
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by word or deed, aught that tends to harm, in truth I crave not 
my full term of years, when I must bear such blame as this. 
The wrong of this rumour touches me not in one point alone, 
but has the largest scope, if I am to be called a traitor in the 


city, a traitor too by thee and by my friends. 

CH. Nay, but this taunt came under stress, perchance, of 
anger, rather than from the purpose of the heart. 

Cr. And the saying was uttered, that my counsels won the 


seer to utter his falsehoods ? 


CH. Such things were said—I know not with what meaning. 
Cr. And was this charge laid against me with steady eyes 


and steady mind ? 
CH. 


I know not; I see not what my masters do: but here 


comes our lord forth from the house. 
OEDIPUS. 


Sirrah, how camest thou here? 


laste phoulsasiront sso 


bold that thou hast come to my house, 


of the recent edd. : see comment. 
made from re by a later hand). 
éuparov 6p0dy re. 


528 ¢f dupudrwv dpbdyv dé L (the 6¢ having been 
Most of the later Mss. have either this, or (as A) é& 
The reading which seems preferable, é& duudrwv 8 6p0ay re, is 


was here no more than tdxa, and that 
the usage arose from an ellipse (7\G«, 
taxa 8 av €dOo). 
should now take jv...rdx’ dv as=‘per- 
chance it may have been.’] 

525 I formerly kept rod mpéds 8’, with 
L. But the anastrophe of wpés seems to 
be confined to instances in which it is 
immediately followed by an attributive 
genitive, equiv. to an epithet: see on 178. 
For mpds tod 5 we could indeed cite 
Aesch. Eum. 593 mpds Tob 5 érelaOns kal 
tlvos Bovhebpacw; But I now prefer rov- 
aros 8°, because (1) Creon seems to ask 
the Chorus for a confirmation of the al- 
most incredible report that Oed. had 
brought such a charge: he would naturally 
be less concerned to know whether any 
one had uttered it defore Oed. (2) Verse 
527 favours rovros.—Cp. 848 dA ws 
gpavev ye Tovros. 

527 nvSaro: these things were saz 
(by Oedipus); but I do not know how 
much the words meant; z.e. whether he 
spoke at random, or from information 
which had convinced his judgment. 

528 The reading é dppdrav 8’ dpdav 
ve gives a fuller emphasis than é€ éppd- 
tov 6p0av St: when 8’ had been omitted, 
ve was naturally changed to 8€. The 


In O. C. 964f. alsol ~ 


place of te (as to which both verse and 
prose allowed some latitude) is warranted, 
since é6upudrwr-dp0Gy opposed to dpOFs- 
gpevés forms a single notion. é€=‘ with’: 
£1. 455 €& breprépas xepbs: Tr. 875 && 
dxwrov odds. Oppdtev dsp0ev: cp. 
1385: Az. 447 kel un 760’ dupa Kal ppéves 
Sidorpopor | yrapns ampnéay rhs éufs: Eur. 
H. F. 931 (when the frenzy comes on 
Heracles) 6 & otxé@’ abrds av, | aAN &v 
oTpopatoty dupatuv épOappévos, K.T.D. 
In Hor. Carm. 1. 3. 18 Bentley gave rectis 
ocults for siccts. 

530 ovk of8’, Creon has asked: ‘Did 
any trace of madness show itself in the 
bearing or in the speech of Oedipus?’ 
The Chorus reply: ‘Our part is only to 
hear, not to criticise.’ These nobles of 
Thebes (1223) have no eyes for indiscre- 
tion in their sovereign master. 

632 f. Join otros ov: cp. 1121: 
Eur. Hee. 1280 otros ot, palver kal Kaxav 
épds Tuxeiv; where ovros, od patver is im- 
possible.—réApys, gen. of quality (or 
material); cp. Ant. 114 xtbvos mrépvye? 
El. 19 dorpwv evtppbvy.—tordvbe té)- 
pns-trpdcwtoy, like rovmoy ppeviov-dverpov 
(Z/. 1390), vetkos-dvdpGv Ebvatpov (Ant. 
793): 
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LKOU, overs ov Tovd€ TavO6pOs EUPavas 


Ayorys o evapyns THS ews Tupavvidos 5 


230 


pep. cime Tos dear, devtiav 7 popiav 
dav Tw ev Hoe TAUT éBovhetow TOEW ; 
 ToUpyov ws ov ye gov TOE 


ddh@ Tpooeptrov 


*7 ovK ddeLouiny pabay ; : 
ap" ovxt mapov €ort TOVYXELPHUA TOV, 


540 


avev TE ahifous Kal pirov Tupavvida 


Onpav, 6 Ty De XPHpaciy Pc ahioKeran 5 


KP. oof os TONC OY ; 


att TOV elpn evar’ 


hom avTdKOVT OV; Kata Kpw avTos paddy. 


Ol. 


héyew ov deuvés, _pavOdvew oe eye kaKos 


545 


wou: Super yap Kat _Bapiv o mupne eLot. 


KP. 


given by Suidas and a few later mss. (I, A, Trin.). 
yvwpotue Elmsley. 
The conjecture wAovrov, first made by an anony- 


Reisig. 
kovUK MSS. 


638 ywpiooue MSS.: 
541 m)7jOous MSS. 


585 THs euys closely follows totSe 
Tavopes, as O. C. 1329: So AZ. 865 bvOb%- 
coua immediately follows Atlas Opoct. If 
a Greek speaker rhetorically refers to 
himself in the third person, he usu. reverts 
as soon as possible to the first. 

537 €v por. The mss. have év épol, 
making a verse like 77. 4, éy@ | 6é rdv 
éulév, kat mply els” Acdov podet. But such 
a verse is rare, and unpleasing. When a 
tribrach holds the second place in a tragic 
senarius, we usually find that (a) the tri- 
brach is a single word, as PA. 1314 70 Onp| 
matépa | Tov dpudvy evAoyodvTd oe: or (6d) 
there is a caesura between the first and 
the second foot, as 0. C. 26 ad’ bolris 6 
romlos: Ph. 1232 wap’ odmep thaBov: Eur. 
Tro. 496 tpuxnp|& rept | Tpuxnpov eluevnv 
xpba: Eur. Phoen. 511 €Obvt|a ody Smdlors 
trovde Kal mop0odyra yhv,—if there we 
should not read éA@dyr’ év Grdos. On 
such a point as éwol versus pov the au- 
thority of our MSS. is not weighty. And 
the enclitic pou suffices: for in this verse 
the stress is on the verbal notion (i86v),— 
Creon’s supposed zmsight; the reference 
to Oedipus is drawn out in the next two 
verses by the verbs in the rst person, yrw- 
potur—aeFolunv.tBayv...év : prose would 
say évddv, either with or without éy 
(Thuc. 1. 95: Sep kal &v 7@ Mavoavia 
évetdov : 3. 30 6...Tots moAeulous Evop&v) : 
cp. Her. 1. 37 otre twa dewNlny mapiduwy 


TOUT. avTO vuv [ov TpoT aKOUCOV Os Epa. 


537 é éuol MSS.: & poe 
539 7 ovx A. Spengel: 


jot (remarked in me) obre dOuulyv. 

aoetv; Attic inscrr. of c. 450—300 B.C. 
omit the ¢ before e or 7 (not before o or w), 
as L usu. does, when the st syll. is short: 
Ph. 120 n. 

538 7 Totpyov x.7.A. Supply voulcas 
or the like from t8}v: ‘thinking that 
either I would not see,...or would not 
ward it off’: an example of what Greek 
rhetoric called yiacuds (from the form of 
X), since the first clause corresponds 
with pwpla, and the second with dela. 
—yveproipt, ‘Futures in -low are not 
common in the good Attic period: but 
we have no trustworthy collections on 
this point’: Curtius, Verb 11, 312, Eng. 
tr. 481. On the other hand, as he says, 
more than 20 futures in -.6 can be quoted 
from Attic literature. And though some 
ancient grammarians call the form 
* Attic,’ it is not exclusively so: instances 
occur both in Homer (as //. ro. 331 dy\a- 
tetra, cp. Monro, Hom. Gram. § 63) 
and in Herodotus (as 8. 68 arpemcety, be- 
sides about ten other examples i in Her.). 
Thus the evidence for yvwptotus outweighs 
the preference of our MSs. for yrwploouue. 

539 7 ovK. The xovx of the MSs. can- 
not be defended here—where stress is 
laid on the dilemma of dela or pwpla— 
by instances of 7...T€ carelessly put for 
#j—7} in cases where there is no such 
sharp distinction of alternatives: as Z/. 2. 
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who art the proved assassin of its master,—the palpable robber 
of my crown? Come, tell me, in the name of the gods, was it 
cowardice or folly that thou sawest in me, that thou didst plot 
to do this thing? Didst thou think that I would not note this 
deed of thine creeping on me by stealth, or, aware, would not 
ward it off? Now is not thine attempt foolish,—to seek, with- 
out followers or friends, a throne,—a prize which followers and 


wealth must win? 


Cr. Mark me now,—in answer to thy words, hear a fair 
reply, and then judge for thyself on knowledge. 

OE. Thou art apt in speech, but I have a poor wit for thy 
lessons, since I have found thee my malignant foe. 

Cr. Now first hear how I will explain this very thing— 


mous German translator of the play in 1803, has been adopted by Nauck and others. 


546 nipnx’] etpn« L. See comment. 


289 7 maides veapol xipal re yuvalkes: 
Aesch. Lum, 524 % mods Bpords @ 
dpolws.—dAeEolunv: see on 171. 

541 mdxPous refers to the rank and 
file of the aspirant’s following,—his popu- 
lar partisans or the troops in his pay; $t- 
Av, to his powerful connections,—the 
men whose wealth and influence support 
him. Thus (542) xpijpacw is substituted 
for dikwy. Soph. is thinking of the his- 
torical Greek rvpavvos, who commonly 
began his career as a demagogue, or else 
‘arose out of the bosom of the oligarchies’ 
(Grote, vol. 3 p. 25). 

542 6, a thing which, marking the 
general category in which the rupavyis is 
to be placed: cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 8 $06- 
vov dé oxomGy 6 re ely. So the neut. adj. 
is used, Eur. Azpp. 109 reprvor... | Tpd- 
meva wAnpns: Eur. Hel. 1687 yvepns, 6 
monAais év yuvaskly obKk Er. 

543 oto’ os méoqoov; In more than 
twelve places of the tragic or comic poets 
we have this or a like form where a per- 
son is eagerly bespeaking attention to a 
command or request. Instead of ola@ ws 
Sel oe movhoat; or old’ ws ce Kehebw Torh- 
cat; the anxious haste of the speaker 
substitutes an abrupt imperative: olc@ ws 
wolnoov; That the imperative was here 
felt as equivalent to ‘you are to do,’ ap- 
pears clearly from the substitutes which 
sometimes replace it. Thus we find (1) 
fut. indic.; Eur. Cycl. 131 otc@’ ody 6 
Spices; Med. 600 olo@ ws merevger Kal 
copwrépa Pavel; where the conjectures 
Spacov (Canter) and pérevéa (Elmsley) 


1 Sus 


Cp. 1051. 


are arbitrary: so with the rst pers., Z. 7. 
759 GAN olo@’ 6 Spaow; (2) a periphrasis: 
Eur. Suppl. 932 add’ ola’ 6 Spy ce Bov- 
Aouat TovTwy wépt; Only a sense that 
the imperat. had this force could explain 
the still bolder form of the phrase with 
3rd pers.: Eur. 7. 7. 1203 oloOd vu & 
por yevécOw=da Se? yevéoOar wow: Ar. Ach. 
1064 ola ws movelrw= ws Set rorely abTiy, 
where zrovetre is a conjecture. There is 
no reason, in logic or in grammar, against 
this ‘subordinate imperative,’ which the 
flexible Greek idiom allowed. Few 
would now be satisfied with the old 
theory that of¢6’ &s olycov stood, by 
transposition, for molncor, ola’ ws; 

545 f. For xakds with inf., cp. Thuc. 
6. 38 § 2 quels 6€ Kaxol...mpopvddéacOat. 

cov, emphatic by place and pause: cp. 
£1. 1505 xpiv © evOvs elvar rHvde Tots Ta- 
aw Slknv | doris répa mpdocew ye T&V vd- 
pov Oéde, | kretverv* 7d yap wavoipyov 
ovK ay jv toht.—nUpyk’: as to the aug- 
ment, cp. 68 n. 

547 f, rovr aitox.7.A. Oecdipus flings 
back Creon’s phrases, as the Antigone of 
Aeschylus bitterly echoes those of the 
Khpvé (avd — atd& — rpaxvs — rpdxuv’, 
Theb. 1042 f.). An accent of rising 
passion is similarly given to the dialogue 
between Menelaus and Teucer (Az. 1142 
H6n wor eldov dvdp’ éys—1150 éyw dé y’ 
dvép’ rwra), Aristophanes parodies this 


style, Ach. 1097 AAMAXOZ. zat, rai, 
pép’ tEw SeDpo rdv ybduov éuot. ATK AIO- 


TIOAIZ. ai, rat, gép ew Seipo rhv 
klatnv éwol.—ds épa, how I will state this 


6 


82 ZOPOKAEOY= 


Ol. TOUT avTO py pou opal, OTws OUK El KAaKOS. 
KP. et TOU vopilers KTH THY avbadiav 
eval TL TOD vod ywpis, ovK opbas ppovels. 550 
OI. «et rou vopilers avopa, ovyyen KaKOS 
pi ovx vpelew Tv Sikny, odK ppovets. 
KP. Svppypt cou tadr evdur’ eipnoar. To de 
TaOne omotov dns Tabet OidarKe He 
OI. errevbles, 7? ovK emeufes, ws ypein pe emt 555 
Tov GepvopavTw avdpa méppacbat twa. ; 
KP. Kat vov Sr avTos ete TO Bovhevparu 
OI. aocov TW 787, én? o Adios Xpovov 
KP. dédpaxe motov epyov ; ov yap €VvVOO. 
ol. dgavros Eppet Gavacripe XELpapare 5 560 
KP peapot Tahal T ay perpn beter Xpovon, 
OI. 707° ovv o pavris ovTos Hv ev TH TEXYY ; 
KP. copss Y opotes kag t trou TYLEPEVOS. 
OI. euyoar ouv €H00 Te T@ TOT EV XpOV@; 
KP. ovKovy Hou y EGTOTOS ovdapod mé\as. 565 
OI. aA ovK epeuvav TOU Oavdvros é EOXETE 5 
KP: Taper Xoper, Tas o ou ie KovK Hkovoaper. 
OI. TOS ouv TO? ovTos 0 coos OvUK vda TAOE ; 
KP. ov oid: éf ots yap pn dpova ovyav as 


655 xpeln Dawes. 
and the” 


L has xpe?’ 7, but the accentuation is due to the first corrector, 
over 7 has been re-touched by a later hand. The rst hand may have in- 


tended Xpetn or Xpeln, though the space between ec and 7 is rather unduly wide. 
xpet’? 4 is in almost all the later mss, (xpe? qv T'; xpelu’ Bodl. Barocc. 66, with a 


very matter (my supposed hostility to 
you): ze. in what a light I will place 
it, by showing that I had no motive 
for it. 

549 f. Krypa: cp. Ant. 1050 bow 
KpdrioTov KTnuarwy edBovNa.—avbadlay, 
poet. for atdddeay (Aesch. P. V. 79, 
etc.).—Tod vod xwpls: for avdddea is 
not necessarily devoid of intelligence: as 
Heracles says (Eur. 1. /. 1243) avades 
6 Bebs* mpos 6é rods Oeods éyid. 

655 7 ovx: Aesch. Zheb. 100 dkover’ 7} 
otk dxover’ dorliwy xrimov; Od. 4. 682 7 
elméuevau Suupow ’Odvecfos Pelovo. Such 
‘synizesis’ points to the rapidity and ease 
of ancient Greek pronunciation: see J. 
av H. Schmidt, Rhythmik und Metrik 

3 (p- 9 of Eng. tr. by Prof. J. W. 
Shite). 


556 While such words as dpioréuavris, 
dpAsuavris are seriously used in a good 
sense, vepvopavtis refers ironically to a 
solemn manner: cp. ceuvodoyelv, cepvo- 
TMpocwmely, EuvoTavolpyos, ce-vorapd- 
o.Tos, etc. 

557 airés: ‘I am the same man in 
regard to my opinion’ (dat. of respect): 
not, ‘ am identical with my former 
opinion’ (when the dat. would be like 
PolBw in 285). Thuc. can dispense with 
a dative, 2. 61 Kal éyw péev 6 adrés elm 
kal ovx éfloramat: though he adds it in 3. 
38 éy@ wey ody 6 adrds elut TH yr Ouy. 

559 SéSpaxe. Creon has heard only 
what Oedipus said of him: he does 
not yet know what Teiresias said of 
Oedipus (cp. 574). Hence he is startled 
at the mention of Laius.—ovd ydp évvoe : 
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Or. Explain me not one thing—that thou art not false. 


CR. 
good gift, thou art not wise. 
OE. 


If thou deemest that stubbornness without sense is a 


If thou deemest that thou canst wrong a kinsman 


and escape the penalty, thou art not sane. 
Cr. Justly said, I grant thee: but tell me what is the 
wrong that thou sayest thou hast suffered from me. 


OE. 


send for that reverend seer ? 


Didst thou advise, or didst thou not, that I should 


And now I am still of the same mind. 


And how was it that this sage did not tell his story 


I know not; where I lack light, ’tis my wont to be silent. 


561 dvaperpnfetey A, a reading which no other Ms. 
Cp. 1348, where dy yvvat has been changed to dvayvdva in all 


OE. How long is it, then, since Latus— 
Cr. Since Laius...? I take not thy drift... 
OE. —was swept from men’s sight by a deadly violence ? 
Cr. The count of years would run far into the past. 
OE. Was this seer, then, of the craft in those days? 
Cr. Yea, skilled as now, and in equal honour. 
OE. Made he, then, any mention of me at that time? 
Cr. Never, certainly, when I was within hearing. 
Or. But held ye nota search touching the murder? 
Cr. Due search we held, of course—and learned nothing. 
OE. 
then ? 
cE 
superscript). Cp. v. 791. 
seems to have. 
the Mss. 566 Gavévros] kravévtos Meineke: Oevédyros M. Schmidt. 


567 KovK 


jKovoapmev] KovK ixvetvoayev Mekler: Kovdév qvouev Nauck. 


z.e. ‘I do not understand what Laius has 
to do with this matter.’ 

560  xepdpari, deed of a (violent) 
hand: Aesch, 7hed. 1022 TuuBdxoa xetpw- 
para=service of the hands in raising a 
mound. In the one other place where 
Aesch. has the word, it means ‘ prey’ 
(Ag. 1326 dovdns Gavovons evpapods xet- 
pwparos): Soph. uses it only here (though 
he has dvcxelpwua Ant. 126): Eur. 
never. 

561 paxpol x«.7.d.: long and ancient 
times would be measured; 2.¢. the reckon- 
ing of years from the present time would 
go far back into the past; paxpol de- 
noting the course, and wada.ol the point 
to which it is retraced. Some sixteen 
years may be supposed to have elapsed 
since the death of Laius. 

662 & rH Téxvy: slightly con- 
temptuous. év of a pursuit or calling: 
Her. 2. 82 trav ‘EdAjvov of & rojoe 


yevouevot:; Thuc. 3. 28 of év rots mpdye 
pace: Isocr. or. 2 § 18 of év rats d\vyap- 
xlas kal Tats Snwoxparias (meaning, the 
administrators thereof): Plat. Phaed. 
59 A ws év pirocodia judy bvtww: Legg. 
762 A tav & Talis yewpylas: Protag. 
317 C (Protagoras of himself as a cogic- 
THs) TOANG ye &7y 76y ell ev rH TéEXYT- 

565 ovdapod with éotatos éXas, 
‘when I was standing anywhere near’; 
but equivalent in force to, ‘on any oc- 
casion when I was standing near’: cp. 
Ai. 1281 dy ovdapmod gys ovbé cup BHvac 
moot. 

567 trrapécxopev, we held it, asin duty 
bound: mapéxe.v, as distinct from 
éxevv, expressing that it was something 
to be expected on their part. Cp. O. C. 
1498 dikalay xdpw mapacxe rabdv. 
For tapésxouey after éoxouer cp. 133 
éraklws.,.aklws: 575 mabely...: 576 ék- 
pavoav’. 

6—2 


84 ZOOKAEOYS 


OI. toodvee y Habe Kal hé€yous dv ev ppovar. 570 
KP. qotov 700 ; dp olod ¥’, ovK d.pv7j 7 opal, 
Ol. dovver’, el Pe oot cum dbe, Tas eas 
ovkK av ToT’ el7eE Aatov diadbop ds. 
KP. ei pev déyer Tad, aurTos oto ey dé cov . 
pabety SuKcard rail? aarep Kapoo ov vov. 575 
Ol. éxpdvOav’ * ov yap 37) govevs Gddcopa. 
KP. th Ont ; : ddehpny THY env Y1bas EXELS § ; 
OI. dpunous OUK eveotw ov dvuoropets. 
Keo apXeus & é€xeivy TavTd ys, ioov vemov ; 
Ol. av 7 Odovca mavT eHou Kopilerau. 580 
KP. ovKovv ioovpau oper eyo dvow Tpitos 5 
Ol. evrav ba yap 8 kal Kas paiver pidos. 
KP. ovk, «i d.Soins vy Os eyo cate Abyor. 
Ketan dé TOVTO TpaTov, Et TW av Soxets 
dpew ehéa Oat cov poBour paddov 7 585 
diz peortov evdorr’; ei 7a. a av? eeu Kpary. 
€y@ pev ovy ovT avTos ipelipwy epuv 
TUpavvos elvat pwaddov 7} TYpavva Spar, 
ovr ahdos ooTis owhpove eriotatat. 
vov pev yap €k cov Tavt avev ddBov dépa, 590 


570 rocdévde y¥] 7d ody 5é L ist hand: 
indicate the reading rocévde. 


the corrector changed ody to cév, as if to 
togévde is in a few of the later mss. (as B, with gl. 


Tocotrov): TO ody 6é in A and others.—rd ody 5é yy’ is read by Brunck, and others: 


tocbvée y’ by Porson (Eur. Med. 461), Elmsley, and others. 


The reading récov dé y’, 


already known to Triclinius, and also suggested by Reisig, is preferred by Wunder 


———E 


570 tocovde ¥. If we read To cov 
8é y, the coarse and blunt 76 odv would 
destroy the edge of the sarcasm. Nor 
would 7d ody consist so well with the 
calm tone of Creon’s inquiry in 571, 
tooovde does not need 6é after it, since 
olc@a is a mocking echo of ola. Cp. 
Eur. 7. 7. 554 OP. radoal vey nbn, wd’ 
épwrjons wépa. ID, rocdvde y’, el fy Tod 
Trahamwpov dduap. Against the conject. 
técov 6é y’ it is to be noted that Soph. 
has récos only in Az. 185 (lyric, réc- 
cov), 277 (dls rc’), and Zr. 53 ppdoa 
70 abv. 

572 The simple answer would have 
been:—‘that you prompted him to make 
his present charge’: but this becomes :— 
‘that, if you had not prompted him, he 
would never have made it.’ £vvyAGe: 
Ar. £g. 1300 pacw adddjdals cuvedOeiy 


TAS Tpiypers és Aoyor, ‘the triremes laid 
their heads together’: 7. 467 iota 8 éxet 
rots Aaxedatmovlous Evyylyverar.—Tas eas : 
the conject. rao’ éu.ds mars the passage: 
‘he would never have described this slay- 
ing of L. as mine.’—ovx ay eltre tds éuds 
Aatov SiapSopds=ovdx dy elmev bre eye 
Adiov dépOecpa, but with a certain bitter 
force added;—‘we should never have 
heard a word of this slaying of Laius by 
me.’ Soph. has purposely chosen a turn 
of phrase which the audience can re- 
cognise as suiting the fact that Oed. had 
slain Laius. For 8ta@ceds instead of a 
clause with diapbelpew, cp. Thue. i. i537 
yedwas rhv éx Zadapivos Tpodyyekow Ths 
dvaxwphoews Kal tiv tov yedupdv...ob 
duaddvow, 

674 f. To write oov instead of cov 
is not indeed necessary; but we thus ob- 
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Or. Thus much, at least, thou knowest, and couldst de- 


clare with light enough. 
Cr. What is that ? 


If I know it, I will not deny. 


OE. That, if he had not conferred with thee, he would 
never have named my slaying of Laius. 


(Gis 


If so he speaks, thou best knowest; but I claim to 


learn from thee as much as thou hast now from me. 


OE. Learn thy fill: I shall never be found guilty of the 
blood. 

Cr. Say, then—thou hast married my sister? 

OE. The question allows not of denial. 

Cr. And thou rulest the land as she doth, with like sway ? 

OE. She obtains from me all her desire. 

Cr. And rank not I as a third peer of you twain? 

Or. Aye, ’tis just therein that thou art seen a false friend. 

CR. 


heart as I with mine. 


Not so, if thou wouldst reason with thine own 
And first weigh this,—whether thou 


thinkest that any one would choose to rule amid terrors 
rather than in unruffled peace——granting that he is to have 
the same powers. Now I, for one, have no yearning in 
my nature to be a king rather than to do kingly deeds, 
no, nor hath any man who knows how to keep a sober 
mind. For now I win all boons from thee without fear; 


and others. 572 ras MSS.: rao8’ Doderlein. 575 7a00’ MSs.: 7av@’ Brunck. 
679 Wecklein writes ris tis instead of yijs tcov: Heimsoeth conjectures rod 
kpdrous for raira ys: F. W. Schmidt, dpxis 8 éxelvy rair’ exes toov véuwr. 
<83 éya] éxw is Heimsoeth’s conjecture, who might point to v. 1061, where éy is 


tain a better balance to kapod.—pabety 
rav6’, to question in like manner and 
measure. a6’ (Mss.) might refer to the 
events since the death of Laius, but has 
less point. 

576 ov ydp $y rejects an alternative: 
here, without ye, as Azz. 46: more often 
with it, as O. C. 110 (n.). 

577 ynpas éxets: simply, I think, 
=yeydpunxas, though the special use of 
éyew (Od. 4. 569 exers ‘Edévgv Kal opw 
yauBpos Ards éoot) might warrant the 
version, ‘hast married, and hast to wife.’ 

579 ys with dpxes: tov vépwv ex- 
plains tavrd,—‘with equal sway’ (cp. 
201 Kpdtn véuwy, and 237): yas loov 
véuwy would mean, ‘assigning an equal 
share of land.’ The special sense of vé- 
pov is sufficiently indicated by the con- 
text; cp. Pind. P. 3. 70 8s Zupakbooaor 
véwer Baotheds (rules at S.). 

580 f£. 7 O8éAovea: cp. 126, 274, 747: 
—-tptros: marking the completion of the 


lucky number, as O. C. 8, Az. 1174, 
Aesch. Lumen. 759 (rpltrov | Zwripos): 
Menander Sent. 231 Oddacoa Kal rip Kal 
yuvh Tpirov Kakdy. 

For the gen. éy03, cp. 1163 (rov). 

582 évrat0a yap: (yes indeed:) for 
otherwise your guilt would be less glaring ; 
it is just this fact that deprives it of excuse. 

583 8.8o0lns Adyov: Her. 3. 25 Adyor 

éwut@ dods S7t...€meAXe K.7.A. fon re- 
fiecting that,’ etc.: [Dem.] or. 45 § 7 (the 
speech prob. belongs to the time of 
Dem.) Adyov 8 euavrg ddods edpioxw 
k.7.A. Distinguish the p/ur. in Plato’s 
mouxtAy ‘moxihouvs Wux7p...d.dods Abyous, 
applying speeches (Phaedr. 277 CG): 

587 ovr atrtés would have been 
naturally followed by otr’ dA\w mapat- 
voiu.’ dv, but the form of the sentence 
changes to o8r’ ddNos (ijelper). 

590 ék wou: éx is here a correct sub- 
stitute for mapd, since the king is the 
ultimate source of benefits: Xen. Hed/em. 
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oa 


el 8 adros Hpyov, woAha Kav axwv edpwr. 


la on > 5 \ XN ‘OL 
TWS ONT EMOL TUPAVVLS NOLWY 


¥ 
EW 


A , ¥ 
apyns advaov kai duvacteias ep; 
OUT TOTOUTOY HTaTHpEVvoS KUPw 


or dda xpnlew 7 Ta crv Képder Kadd. 
7 a 


595 


nr a nw > 
vov maou xalpw, viv pe Tas aomwaleTaL, 

nw nw 
vov ot c€bev xpylovtes Exkadovot pe: 
76 yap TvyewW avtotor wav évravf en. 

lol a > > QA A? aA , > > m4 , 
mas Ont eyo xe’ dv AdBoww ddeis Tade; 


f) a , A A A 
OVK QV YEVOLTO VOUS KQKOS KaXos ppovav. 


600 


9\\> ¥ > 9 \ a A , ¥ 

GAN ovr epactys THASE THS yvepns Eepuv 

ovr dv pet addov Spavros av tainv tore. 
Q a > ¥ a QA o> ON 

Kat Tavd édeyyxov TovTo pev TvIdid tov 

nev0ov 7a xpnobért, eb caddas nyyedka cou 


right, and the Mss. give éxw. 
above. 


597 éxxadotor L, with a gloss mpoxaXofcw written 
There is no trace of a variant in the later Mss., for in E xaXofou is a mere 


blunder, and the wapa written in the margin of L and A was meant to explain ék, not 


to suggest av. 2. mapakaNotor. 


That éxxadotor was rightly understood, appears from 


such glosses as jeo[lrnv] movoicr (B), els BonPeray pecodvra (E).—alkdddovor Musgrave. 
698 7d yap TuxElv atroic arav évTaié’ &. L. The accent on atro?c has been either 
made or re-touched by the first corrector (S); Diibner and Campbell think that the 


3. 1. 6 éxelvp & abrn h xwpa Sapov ex 
Baothéws €560n.—hépw= Pépouiat, as 1190, 
O. C. 6 etc. 

691 «dv dkwv: he would do much of 
his own good pleasure, but much also 
(ka.) against it, under pressure of public 
duty. 

594 f. ow, ironical: see on 105.— 
tad odv Képder KaAG: honours which bring 
substantial advantage (real power and 
personal comfort), as opp. to honours in 
which outward splendour is joined to 
heavier care. Z/. 61 doxd wd, obdév pha 
ow Képde. kaxdy: ze. the sound matters 
not, if there is xépdos, solid good. 

696 maor xalpw, ‘all men wish me 
joy’: lit. ‘I rejoice with the consent of 
all men’: all are content that I should 
rejoice. Cp. O. C. 1446 dvatiar yap 
mac éore dvotvxev, all deem you unde- 
serving of misfortune: Ar. Av. 445 maov 
vukav Tots Kptrais | kal rots Pearals maou. 
The phrase has been suggested by xaipé 
pow, but refers to the meaning rather than 
to the form of the greeting: ze. maou 
xalpw is not to be regarded as if it meant 
literally, ‘I have the word yatpe said to 
me by all.’ This is one of the boldly 


subtle phrases in which the art of Soph. 
recalls that of Vergil. Others under, 
stand: (1) ‘I rejoice in all,’—instead of 
suspecting some, as the r¥pavvos does, who 
POovéer...Totct aplorowor...xalper dé rotor 
kaklorot Tov dorav Her. 3. 80: (2) ‘1 
rejoice in relation to all’—z.e. am on 
good terms with all: (3) ‘I rejoice in the 
sight of all’: z.e. enjoy a happiness which 
is the greater because men see it: (4) ‘I 
rejoice in all things.’ This last is im- 
possible. Of the others, (1) is best, but 
not in accord with the supposed position 
of Oedipus 6 maot krevds. 

597 éKkadovor.. Those who have a 
boon to ask of Oed. come to the palace 
(or to Creon’s own house, see on 637) 
and send in a message, praying Creon to 
speak with them. Seneca’s Creon says 
(Oed. 687) Solutus onere regio, regni bonis 
Fruor, domusque civium coetu viget. In 
Greek tragedy the king or some great 
person is often thus called forth. Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 663: Orestes summons an 
olxérns by knocking at the épxela thn, 
and, describing himself as a messenger, 
says—éfebérw tis Swudrwv rererpépos | 
yur romapxos,—when Clytaemnestra her- 
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but, were I ruler myself, I should be doing much e’en against 
mine own pleasure. 

How, then, could royalty be sweeter for me to have than 
painless rule and influence? Not yet am I so misguided as to 
desire other honours than those which profit. Now, all wish 
me joy; now, every man has a greeting for me; now, those who 
have a suit to thee crave speech with me, since therein is all 
their hope of success. Then why should I resign these things, 
and take those? No mind will become false, while it is wise. 
Nay, I am no lover of such policy, and, if another put it into 
deed, never could I bear to act with him. 

And, in proof of this, first, go to Pytho, and ask if I brought 

thee true word of the oracle; 


1st hand wrote ai’ro’c. This is possible, but seems hardly certain. They also find 
traces of 7, written by an early hand after dav, but now erased. Of the later mss., 
a few have day, the majority (as A) dravr’, but two (I and L?) the probably true 
reading, 7év.—mdyr’ is read by Bothe and Burges.—Wecklein brackets the verse as 
spurious. 602 dpéivros] dpav réo’ Bellermann; dp&v 768’ Forster. 604 revfov 
L, the letters ev in an erasure; the rst hand perh. wrote ér¥ov, as Diibner thinks. 


mevOov prevails in the later Mss., but I’ has wiOov, and Pal. rv6oi. 


Nauck prefers 


self appears. So in Eur. Bacch. 170 
Teiresias says—ris év mbar Kddpuov 
éxkanet Sduwv; ‘where is there a servant 
at the doors to call forth Cadmus from 
the house ?’—irw tus, elodyyedre Tecpectas 
bre | Snret vw: then Cadmus comes forth. 
The active éxkadely is properly said (as 
there) of him who takes in the message, 
the middle éxxadeto0at of him who sends 
it in (Her. 8. 19): but in PA. 1264 éxxa- 
AelcGe (n.) is anexception. The Lat. evo- 
care= éxxanretobat in Cic. De Orat. 2. 86. 
Musgrave’s alxdAXovee is not a word 
which a man could complacently use to de- 
scribe the treatment of himself by others. 
atxados. xddaé Hesych. (for dx-lados, 
from the same rt., with the notion of sooth- 
ing ox stilling, as axeioOat, Ka, aKéwy, 
dxacka, akackaios): Ar. Eg. 47 bromecwy 
Tov deomérny | Kad’, EOarev’, ExoddKev’, 
‘fawned, wheedled, flattered’: in tragedy 
only once, Eur. Andr. 630 plryp’ ede, 
mpodorw alkdd\dwy Kiva. 

598 70...TuXEtv sc. WY xpyfovrw. The 
reading Gmavr’, whether taken as accus. 
after tuxetv (‘to gain all things’), or as 
accus. of respect (‘to succeed in all’) not 
only mars the rhythm but enfeebles the 
sense. When avrotot was corrupted into 
avrois, mav was changed into daray, as it 
isin L. évratOa=év ro éxxade pe, in 
gaining my ear: cp. O. C. 585 évravéa 
yap wot Kelva. cvyxoulferat, in thts boon I 


find ¢hose comprised. 

599 mas Sy7. Cp. Her. 5. 106 
(Histiaeus to Dareius) BaoiNed, Kotov éd- 
OéyEao eros; éué Bovredoar mpjyua éx Tod 
gol Tt 7H wéya 7 ouuKpdv Euedhe Avmnpov 
dvarxnoew; TLS av émiduenuevos oréoune 
Tatra; red 52 évdens edv, TY mapa pev 
wdvTa Goamep ool, mdvrwy dé «rpds oéo 
BovAeuudrwy éraxovew dfvefuar; 

600 ovk dv yévotto k.7.A. Creon has 
been arguing that 4e has no motive for 
treason. He now states a general maxim, 
‘No mind would ever tum to treason, 
while it was sound.’ As a logical in- 
ference, this holds good only of those 
who are in Creon’s fortunate case. If, 
on the other hand, kad@s ppovav means 
‘alive to its own highest good,’ and not 
merely to such self-interest as that of 
which Creon has spoken, then the state- 
ment has no strict connection with what 
precedes: it becomes a new argument of 
a different order, which might be illus- 
trated from Plato’s kaxés éxcw ovdels. It 
would be forcing the words to render: 
‘A base mind could not approve itself 
wise,’ z.e. ‘such treason as you ascribe to 
me would be silly.’ 

603 éeyxov, accus. in apposition 
with the sentence: Eur. H. 7. 57 7 duc- 
mpakla | As wnmod’, Sorts Kal wéows edvous 
enol, | TUX OL, PlAwy Eley xXov apevdécra- 
TOV. 
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4 td 
Tour GAN’, édv pe TO TepacKkdT@ haBys 


A € ~ 4 
Kown tT Bovlevoavta, pn p amy KTaVyS 
A an ’ A \ A 
Who, Sumy Sé, TH T Eun Kal o7, aPwr. 
> > "4 lal 


youn 


Gono py me Xwpis atrio. 


‘ “4 
ov yap SiKalov OUTE TOUS KakKOUS paTHV 


A ia 
XpyoTovs vopilew OUTE TOUS XPNaTOUS KQKOUS. 


610 


dirov yap ecOddov éxBadelw tcov héyw 
nw n~ nw 
Kal Tov map avtT@ Btotor, ov mAEtoTov piel. 
> > > ia i 4 iO. > WA) > ‘\ 
GN év ypéve yvdoe TAd acodadas, eet 
/ 
xpdvos dikatoy avdpa deikvytw povos, 


\ X\ a 3 € la ‘4 lal 
KaKov O€ Kav ev Nepa ‘yvolyns pud. 
Kahas eheev eviaBoupévw receiv, 


XO. 


615 


dvat: dpovely yap ot Taxes ovK aadadeis. 


OI. 


OTav Tayvs Tis ovmiBovdevav haOpa 


xwopy, Taxvv Set kaye PBovdrevew madrw. 


> > e , lal \ vo QA 
€l ) novyalov TPOO LEV, TH TOVOE [LEV 


620 


Tempaype eoTal, Tapa O nuaprymeva. 


KP. 


/ 
OI. yKiota: OCvnoKew, ov 


ti Onta xpHtes; 7 me yns e€w Bade; 
i] » puyetv oe Bovdopan, 


as dv mpodeiEns otdv eat. 70 POovew. 


Ge 
Ol. 
KP. 
KP. 


mv0ov, as Dindorf did in Poet. 
conject. yvduns 5é dijdov. 


e > € 7 > \ 4 , 
ws ovy vrelEwy ovdé muoTEeVcwv héyeis ; 
sf x % * x 
ov yap ppovovvTda o et Brera. 
GAN e€€ toov det Kapov. 


Scen. ed. 5 (1869). 


623 Ovitoccew L. 


625 


M 
Ww 


OI. 76 yovv eyo. 
OI. adN’ édus Kakds. 


608 Bellermann 
See comment. on 118. 


605 tovT addAd\o=Tobro 5é., Soph. has 
Tovro pév irregularly followed by rodr’ 
adOus (Ant. 165), by efra (PA. 1345), by 
dé (Az. 670, O. C. 440).—TO TepackdTr. 
This title (given to Apollo, Aesch. Zum. 
62) has sometimes a shade of scorn, as 
when it is applied by the mocking 
Pentheus to Teiresias (Eur. Bacch. 248), 
and by Clytaemnestra to Cassandra 
(Aesch. 4g. 1440). 

608 yopls, ‘apart’: z.e. solely on the 
strength of your own guess (yvwun &dn- 
os), without any evidence that I falsified 
the oracle or plotted with the seer. 

612 tov wap avT@ Bloroy x.7.d.: the 
life is Aospes comesque corporis, dearest 
guest and closest companion: cp. Plat. 
Gorg. 479 B wh byl Yuyn cuvorkely: 
and the address of Archilochus to his 


own Ouyés as his trusty ally (Bergk fr. 
66),—Ouné, Ow dunxdvoot Kiderw KUKw- 
eve, | évddev, Suopevav & adétev mpocBa- 
Adv evartiov | orépvov.—qrAed sc. Tis, sup- 
plied from air@: Hes. Of. 12 rhv pév 
Kev érawhoee vonoas | 5 éripwunry. 
614 f. xpdvos: cp. Pind. fr. 132 
dvipav Sikalwy xpdvos owrhp dpioros: 
Olymp. 11. 53 8 7’ é&ehéyxwv udvos | ddd- 
Oevay érytuuov | xpdvos.—Kakoy 8%: the 
sterling worth of the upright man is not 
fully appreciated until it has been long 
tried: but a knave is likely (by some 
slip) to afford an early glimpse of his real 
character. The Greek love of antithesis 
has prompted this addition, which is 
relevant to Creon’s point only as imply- 
ing, ‘if I had been a traitor, you would 
probably have seen some symptom of it 
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then next, if thou find that I have planned aught in concert 
with the soothsayer, take and slay me, by the sentence not of 
one mouth, but of twain—by mine own, no less than thine. 
But make me not guilty in a corner, on unproved surmise. It 
is not right to adjudge bad men good at random, or good men 
bad. I count it a like thing for a man to cast off a true friend 
as to cast away the life in his own bosom, which most he loves. 
Nay, thou wilt learn these things with sureness in time, for time 
alone shows a just man; but thou couldst discern a knave even 


in one day. 


CH. Well hath he spoken, O king, for one who giveth heed 
not to fall: the quick in counsel are not sure. 
OE. When the stealthy plotter is moving on me in quick 


sort, I, too, must be quick with my counterplot. 


If I await him 


in repose, his ends will have been gained, and mine missed. 


Cr. What wouldst thou, then ? 


Cast me out of the land ? 


Or. Not so: I desire thy death—not thy banishment— 
that thou mayest show forth what manner of thing is envy. 


Cr. Thou speakest as resolved not to yield or to believe ? 
[Or. No; for thou persuadest me not that thou art worthy of belief.] 


CR. 


mine own interest. 


Cr. Nay, thou shouldst be so in mine also. 


thou art false. 


624 f. ws dy is my conjecture for bray, 


ere now.’ Cp. Pind. Pyth. 2. go (speak- 
ing of the $Oovepol): ordOuas dé Tivos 
édkdpevor | mepiooas évératay Edxos dduva- 
pov €@ mpbcbe Kapila, | rplv 0a ppovridc 
pntlovrae tuxev. Ant. 493 pirel 8 6 
Oupuds mpbcbev nphoOat KNorevs | Toy wndev 
6p0Gs & oKxdTy Texvwpévuv. 

617 The infin. dpovety is like an 
accus. of respect (e.g. BovAjv) construed 
with both adjectives: ‘in counsel, the 
quick are not sure.’ Cp. Thuc. 1. 70 émt- 
vonoar déets. 

618 taxis Tis Xwpy, advances in 
quick fashion; nearly=rayéws Tws. Az. 
1266 ge0, Tod Oaydvros ws Taxed Tis 
Bporots | xdpis Suappe?, 7 what quick sort 
does it vanish. . 

622—626 ri dyta xprifets;...7d your 
éudy. (1) Verse 624, drav mpodeliys k.7.X., 
which the ss. give to Creon, belongs to 
Oedipus: and for gravy we should (I 
think) read és dv. The argument that 
the stichomuthia should not be broken 
shows inattention to the practice of Soph. 
He not seldom breaks a stichomuthia, 


No, for I find thee not sane. 


OE. Sane, at least, in 


OE Nays 


The Mss. give v. 624 to Creon, and v. 625 


when a weighty utterance (as here, the 
king’s threat) claims the emphasis of two 
verses. See (¢.g.) 356—369, broken by 
366 f. (the seer’s denunciation): Azz. 
40-—48, broken by 45 f. (Antigone’s re- 
solve): O. C. 579—606, broken by 583 f. 
(where Theseus marks the singularity in 
the proposal of Oed.). (2) Verse 625 ws 
ovx virelEwy «.7.A., which the MSS, give to 
Oedipus, belongs to Creon. (3) Between 
625 and 626 a verse spoken by Oedipus 
has dropped out, to such effect as ov 
yap je melBes otver’ ovK kmoros el. 
The fact of the next verse, our 626, also 
beginning with ov ydp may have led to 
the loss by causing the copyist’s eye to 
wander. The echoed od ydp would suit 
angry dialogue: cp. 547, 548 KP. roor’ 
avTo vv you mp&r’ dxovooy ws ép&. Ol. 
TOOT avTo ph po ppadg’. (See also on 
Ph. 1252.) The traditional interpretations 
fail to justify (1) ofév éore 7d POovely, as 
said by Creon: (2) murevowv, as said by 
Oed. See Appendix. 
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KE 
KP. 
Ke 
XO. 


et dé Evvins pndev; 


A > 
OUTOL KaK@S y GpxXOVTOS. 
9% % S. 
KdfLOL TONEWS METETTLY, OVXL TOL MOVY. 
, > cl 
ravoacl, avaxtes: Katpiay 8 vy 


OI. dpxréov y’ opos. 


Ol. @ moXts OXLs. 
630 


3 lol 


op@ 


a 
tHvd ék Sdpwv atelxovoay "loxaarny, pe 7s 
~ lal Ss , 
TO vov mapeoros veikos ev Déabar ypewv. 


IOKASTH. 


ti tiv aBovdov, @ Taraimwpor, oTacw 

yhéoons erypach ; ovd éravcyvverbe, yijs 635 
OUTW vomovans, lola KLVOUYTES Kaka ; 

ovK e& av 7 olkous av Te, Kpéov, kata oréyas, 
Kal pn TO pndev adyos eis péy’ olceTE; 


KP: 


4 4 > iol e XN i“ 
Opaye, Sewd p Oidirovs 0 GOs TOGLS 
Svoty dukatot *Spav amoxpivas Kaxowy, 


640 


a la) > lel (5 x» A IN , 
) YYS ATWOAL TAT PLOOS, 1) KTELWQL aBov. 


to Oedipus. 


After v. 625 a verse seems to be lost. 


629 dpxovros L, made 


from dpyovres either by the first hand or by the first corrector (S).—dapxovras 


Musgrave. 


Katplay. 


631 xatplay] xuplay L, the v in an erasure of two letters, of 
which the second was ¢: in the margin, yp. xaiplav. 
634 ri] Déderlein conj. 774d’. 


Most of the later mss. have 
635 The rst hand in L wrote 


émipacé’, but an early corrector changed this to éwijpar’, as most of the later ss. 


628 dpxtéov=del dpxev, one must 
rule: cp. Ant. 677 dur éorl rots 
Kospouuévors. Isocr. or. 14 § 10 ov Trav 
Gdkwv adrois dpxréov (they ought not to 
rule over others) dAa mod “addov ’Opxo- 
pevlows pbpov olaréov. In Plat. Zim. 48 B 
dpxréov=det &pxeoPat, one must begin; 
in Ad. 853 dpxréov 7d mpayua=must be 
begun. Some understand—‘one must be 
ruled,’ and obro. kax&s y’ dpxovros, ‘No, 
not dy one who rules ill’: but (@) though 
dpxréa més might mean, ‘the city is to be 
ruled,’ an absolute passive use of dpxréov 
is certainly not warranted by such an 
isolated example as o} xaram\nxréov 
éorly (‘we must not be unnerved’) in 
Dein. Jz Dem. § 108: (6) dpxouat tuvos, 
‘I am ruled by one’ (instead of é« or 
j76), could only plead the analogy of 
dxovw tivds, and lacks evidence. 

629 dpxovtos, when one rules. dpk- 
Téov being abstract, ‘it is right to rule,’ 
there is no harshness in the gen. absol. 
with rwés understood (cp. 612), which is 
equivalent to édy tis dpxy: cp. Dem. or. 
6 § 20 AéyovTos dv Twos micTedoat olecOe; 
‘think you that, if any one had said it, 


they would have believed?’ =olec@e, et’ ris 
édeye, micredoar av (avrov’s);—& modus 
modus: here, an appeal: in Attic comedy, 
an exclamation like o tempora, 0 mores: 
Blaydes cp. Eupolis a. Athen. 424 B & 
mods, modus | ws edTuXHs ef pa\dov 7 
Kad@s ppoveis: and so Ar. Ach. 27. 

630 médews. Most of the Mss. have 
uéreste THOS odxl. Had they péreore 
708 od (which appears only in a: few in- 
ferior MSs.) we should hardly be war- 
ranted in ejecting rfo6: but, having the 
choice, we may safely prefer péreotiv 
ovxl to uérecre THOS ov. ‘I have some 
right in Thebes, as well as you.’ Creon 
speaks not as a brother of Iocasta, but as a 
Theban citizen who denies that ‘the city 
belongs to one man’ (Ant. 737). Plat. 
Legg. 768 B bet 5é 5h Kal roy idlwy SiKkdyv Kot- 
vevely Kara OWvauv dravTas* dyapdKowd- 
yntos dv éLovolas Tod cuvdixd few Wyetrar Td 
wapdray THs TbAEws ov wETOXOS Elvat 

637 ovK el...Kal pr}...oloere; cp. AZ. 
75 n.—olkous (the king’s palace), acc. 
after el (cp. 533); Kara with oréyas only, 
referring to the house of Creon, who is 
not supposed to be an inmate of the 
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Or. Hear him, O Thebes! 


eos But if thou understandest nought? Ok. Yet must I 
rule. 

Cr. Not if thou rule ill. 

Cr. Thebes is for me also—not for thee alone. 

CH. 


Cease, princes; and in good time for you I see Iocasta 


coming yonder from the house, with whose help ye should com- 


pose your present feud. 


IOCASTA. 
Misguided men, why have ye raised such foolish strife of 


tongues? 
stir up troubles of your own? 


Are ye not ashamed, while the land is thus sick, to 
Come, go thou into the house, 


—and thou, Creon, to thy home,—and forbear to make much 


of a petty grief. 


Cr. Kinswoman, Oedipus thy lord claims to do dread 
things unto me, even one or other of two ills,—to thrust me 
from the land of my fathers, or to slay me amain. 


read, though one or two (as V, V4) have érjpac’. 


ov 7 and olkovc. 
nearly all the later Mss. 


637 L has an erasure between 


The rst hand seems to have intended ov 7’ é¢ ofkovo.—xpéwy L, and 
In 1459 L again has xpéwy as voc., but in Ant. 211 Kpéov 
by correction from xpéwyv: but E has Kpéovy, and so Elmsley. 


640 dpicu 


Ouxatot Ovow dmoxplvas Kakow MSS.—dvoiv..dpav is my conjecture: see comment. 


palace: see 515, 533- 

638 76 pdtv ddAyos: the generic use 
of wh (‘a grief such as to be naught,’— 
quod nihili szt), here giving a causal 
force (‘seeing that it is naught’): cp. 397, 
1019; il. 1166 défa... | rnv pndév és 
7d. undév: els péya déperv, make into a 
great matter: cp. (Phz/. 259) vécos | del 
TéOnre Kam melfov EpxeTas. 

640 $voiv...amoxplvas kaxoiy. The 
traditional reading, dpaca...dvow, is the 
only extant example of 8voty scanned as 
one syllable, though in the tragic poets 
alone the word occurs more than 50 
times. Synizesis of v is rare in extant 
Greek poetry: Pind. Pyth. 4. 225 yevvav: 
Anthol. 11. 413 (epigram by Ammianus, 
Ist century A.D.) @xiuor, Hdvoc mov, Wiyya- 
vov, domdpayos. Eur. 7, 7. 970 doa 3° 
"Epwtav obdk éreloOnoay voum, and 2b. 1456 


olorpos "Epwiav, where most editors 
write ’Hpw ov, as 2b. 299’ Epwis (acc. plur.). 
Hes. Scut. 3 "Hdexrpv@vos. It might be 
rash to say that Soph. could not have 
used Svotv as a monosyllable; for he has 
used the ordinary synizesis in a peculiarly 
bold way, Az. 1129 uj vuv dria Beods 
Gets ceowpuéevos: but at least it moves the 
strongest suspicion. 


dmoxpivas, on the other hand, seems 
genuine. doxplveww is properly secernere, 
to set apart: e.g. yi (Plat. Rep. 303 D): 
or fo select: id. Legg. 946 A TANI T&v 
Wipwv aroxplvavras, having selected (the 
men) according to the number of votes 
for each. Here, ‘having set apart (for 
me) one of two ills’ is a phrase suitable 
to the arbitrary rigour of doom which 
left a choice only between death and 
exile. 

For Svoiy Elms. proposed rotvé’ or 
rowdé y’: Herm., roid év: A. Spengel, 
detv’. I should rather believe that Spav 
was altered into dp@oac by a grammarian 
who looked to dtraéoa, Kretvar, and 
perh. also sought a simpler order. But 
for pres. infin. combined with aor. infin. 
cp. 623 OvynoKkey,..puyetv: Ant. 204 
pyre Kreplgerv pyre Kwkdoat See 
also O. C. 732 jKw yap odx ws Spay re 
BovdnGels, where in prose we should have 
expected dpaécat. The quantity of dto- 
kplvas is supported by Aesch. P. V. 24 
dmoxpwwer: amotpory and its cognates in 
Aesch. and Eur. : éwrikpirrew Eur. Supp. 
296: érixpdvwv LZ, 7. 51. Blaydes conj. 
Sods Svoty kpivat Kaxoty (z.e. ‘giving me 
my choice of two ills’; cp. O.C.64070vTwy 
...l0wul cou | KplvavTe xpfjo8a): Dindorf, 


KOLL[Os. 
o7Tp. a. 
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Ol; Evudype: Spavra yap vw, @ yovan, KaKWS 
etnda Tovpov coma ovv TéxVQ Kak}. 


KE 


, 3 , > > > A ¥ / 
py vuv ovatiwnv, adX apatos, eb o€ TL 


dédpak’, ddoiuny, av erraurud bE Opav. 645 
ay \ las / 
IO. @ mpos Oeav mictevoov, Oidtrous, TAde, 
, \ l4 > 4 > \ an 
pddiota pev TOvd OpKov aidecbeis Dear, 
ereita Kape Tovade F ot mdpeot cor. 
A ¥ 
XO. 1 70d Oehyocas Ppovyoas 7, avak, Micoopar. 649 
n> > / 
OI. 27¢ cou Bédes Sy’ eixdbe ; 
‘\ ¥ ‘\ , A be 4 4 4 
XO. 38 rov ovte mplv VyTLOV Viv T év OpKw péyav KaTaidecat. 


Ol. 
XO. 


Ol. 


4 oi0 0 ov ad ypyles; XO. otda. OI. dpale dy ti dys. 
5 TOV evayn pirov pntoT év aitia 
6 ovy ddavet MOyw O° aT mor 
7 €vU vuv ériato, Tavl otav Lyths, epot 


656 


Barew. 


8 Cntav odcOpov  dvynv ék THOSE yas. 


XO. 


> SN , lal \ 4 
10v TOV TéavtTav Feav Deov mpdpov 


660 


The word ovvlgno.s, written over dvotvy in T, seems to show a consciousness 


of the singularity. 


648 mdpeol co made in L from mdpeto’ toot. 


Cp. £7. 1201. 


656 f£. L has rdv évayfe plrov por’ év airlac | odv dpavet Abyov drimoy éxBadeiv. 
Over \éyov an early hand has written yw, indicating Aéyw, which is found in most of 


the later Mss. (including A); a few others (as V) have \édywr. 


Hermann inserted 


o after N6yw. The false reading éxBadew is in almost all the later Mss.; but T agrees 


@drepov Svoty kaxoty (where I should 
at least prefer xaxév): ‘but since, with 
either of these supposed readings, the 
construction would have been perfectly 
clear, it is hard to see how dtrokplvas—a 
far-sought word—could have crept in as 
an explanatory gloss. That, “however, 
is Whitelaw’s view, who suggests that 
the original may have been something 
like PadrAoy alpecty y’ éuot. Wolff would 
compress vv. 640 f. into one, thus: dpacar 
Sixacot, Selv’, daroxreivar NaBuy. 

642 SpavTa Kakds Todpdv copa would 
properly describe bodily outrage: here it 
is a heated way of saying that Creon’s 
supposed plot touched the Zevson of the 
king (who was to be dethroned), and not 
merely the vdpor rddews, 

644 dpatos=worep avris érapOuat. 

647 SpKov Vedv (object. gen.), an oath 
by the gods (since one said éuvivat Oeods) : 
Od. 2. 377 Oe@v méyav Bpxov amrwuvu: To. 
299 paxdpwv péyay dpxov dudcoum: Eur. 
Hipp. 657 Spxows OeGv. But in O, C. 
17647 Atds “Opkos is personified. 

649—697 The koppts (see p. g) has 


a composite strophic arrangement: (1) 
1st strophe, 649—659, (2) 2nd strophe, 
660—668; answering respectively to (3) 
ist antistr., 678—688, (4) 2nd antistr., 
689—697. 

649 Gedxjoas, having consented (mo- 
reve). O. C. 757 Kpdwov (hide thy 
woes), Oedjoas doru kal Sduous pone. 
Isae. or. 8 § 11 TadrTa rovpoa wh Oedijoas. 
Plut. Mor. 149 F cuvderrvely wh Oehjoar- 
Tos.—povyoas, having come to a sound 
mind. Isocr. or. 8 § 141 Kaddv éorw ev 
Tais Tay d\Nwv ddcklats Kal wavlars mpwrous 
ed ppovioavras mpoorhva THs Tav ‘EX- 
Ajvew éNevdeplas. 

651 eixddw: the aor. subj. is certainly 
most suitable here: Phz/. 761 Bove \a- 
Bouat; Ll. 80 Oédes | welywuev; In 
such phrases the gres. subj. (implying a 
continued or repeated act) is naturally 
much rarer: over émicxomGuev Xen. 
Mem. 3. 5. 1. As regards the form of 
elxdOw, Curtius (Verb 11. 345, Eng. tr. 505), 
discussing presents in -@ and past tenses 
in -ov from vowel stems, warns us a- 
gainst ‘looking for anything particularly 


™, 
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OE. Yea; for I have caught him, lady, working evil, by ill 
arts, against my person. 

Cr. Now may I see no good, but perish accursed, if I have 
done aught to thee of that wherewith thou chargest me! 

Io. O, for the gods’ love, believe it, Oedipus—first, for the 
awful sake of this oath unto the gods,—then for my sake and 


for theirs who stand before thee ? 
Kommos. 


Cu. Consent, reflect, hearken, O my king, I pray thee! st 
OE. What grace, then, wouldest thou have me grant thee? ‘t*°Ph 


1 


CH. Respect him who aforetime was not foolish, and who 


now is strong in his oath. 
OE. 
CH PY ea! 


Now dost thou know what thou cravest ? 


OE. Declare, then, what thou meanest. 
Cu. That thou shouldest never use an unproved rumour to 
cast a dishonouring charge on the friend who has bound himself 


with a curse. 


OE. Then be very sure that, when thou seekest this, for me 
thou art seeking destruction, or exile from this land. 


Cu. No, by him who stands in the front of all the heavenly host, 2nd 


with Suidas (s.v. évayns) in Badety.F or évayy Musgrave conjectured dvayf: for ot, 


Seidler cv yy’, reading Aéywv (which Musgrave, too, preferred). 
by the rst hand in L, has been changed to guvyi by an early corrector. 
In L @e6y is partially effaced, and in most of the later Mss. it is omitted; 


deor. 


659 gvyciv, written 
660 dew 


thus in A it has been completely erased, a space of four letters being left between 


aoristic in the 6’ of these verbs. In 
Greek usage, he holds, ‘a decidedly 
aoristic force’ for such forms as oxeeiv 
and elxa@eiy ‘never established itself’: 
and he justly cites Z/. 1014 as a place 
where elxaGetiy is in no way aoristic. He 
would therefore keep the traditional 
accent, and write oxéOewv, elxddew, with 
Buttmann. Now, while believing with 
Curtius that these forms were prob. in 
origin presents, I also think that in the 
usage of the classical age they were often 
aorists: as ¢g. oxeQeiv in Aesch. Zhe. 
429 distinctly is. 5 

652 ovre mplv...viv te: cp. O. C. 
1397 f.—péyav, ‘great,’ z.e. strong, worthy 
of reverence, év dpxw, by means of, in 
virtue of, his oath: Eur. Zro. 669 Euvé- 
cet yéver wRoUTW TE Kdvdpelg méyay: for 
év, cp. Phil. 185 & 7° ddvvats dod | Ame 
7 olktpés. 

656 ‘That thou shouldest never lay 
under an accusation (év airlg Badetv), so 
as to dishonour him (dttpoy), with the 


help of an unproved story (bv ddavet 
Adyw), the friend who is liable to a curse 
(évayq)’: ze. who has just said (644) 
dpatos ddoluav K.7.A. Aeschin. Jz Cres. 
§ 110 yéyparrat yap otrws év rq apa ef 
tis Tdde, pyol, wapaBalvo,...dvayhs, py- 
oly, €otw Tot ’AmédXAwvos, ‘let him 
rest under the ban of Apollo’: as Creon 
would rest under the ban of the gods by 
whom he had sworn. Her. 6. 56 & 7 
dyet évéxerOar, to be liable to the curse. 
év airla Badetv: [Plat.] Apzst. 7. 341 A 
ws undémore Barety &v alria tov decxvivra 
GX’ atrdv abrév, ‘so that he may never 
blame his teacher, but only himself,’ 
equiv. to éuBare® alrig: cp. the prose 
phrases €uBdddew els cuppopds, ypadds, 
&xOpay, k.7.r. Eur. Tro. 305 els &w’ alriav 
Bary. Seidler’s cv y’ apavet Abywr, which 
Wolff adopts, is specious. 

660 ov TOv=ov pa Tdv, as not seldom ; 
usu. followed by a second negative (as if 
here we had ovx ew rdvie gpdvnow) : 
1088, Ant, 758, etc.—mpdopov, standing 


avt. @ 


94. TObOKAEOYE 


2°Adov: éel abeos dipthos o Tl TUpATOV 

3 ohotpay, ppdovnow et Tayo? EXO. 

4 adhd pou dug Hope yo. plivovea 665 
5 TPVXEL puxar, Ta 8 et KaKous KaKa 

6 mpoodiper Tois dar TA TPOs Ther. 


Orr 0 oy ouv itw, Kel ypy pe travtehas Gaver, 669 
7 yns dir Lov THOS doa Onvau Bia. 670 
TO yap oon, ov TO T0b0), eTrOUKTipe oTOma 


ehewov , ovToS | 3, 


Aupov TEPaoNS. 


ed av ue OT VY TETAL. 
KP. otvyvos pev ELK@V Sihos et, Bapds 8, 
at d€ TovavTar pvcrers 


oTav 


avrais ducaiws elo dhyuorau péperv. - 675 


OI. ovxovy p’ édoes KaKTos et ; 


KP. zopevoopat, 


A \ \ > a 2 Ss: a ~ x 
Gov PEVv TUKWV aAYVWTOS, EV OE TOLO toos. 


XO. 1 yivar, Ti pédAdes Komilery Sdpov TOvS Eow; 678 


OeGv and mpépor. 


A few, however, (as V,) keep @edv and omit Gear. 
665 ¢d0lvovca] POwas Dindorf: cp. v. 694 
745 Hermann, omitting cal, which the metre (cp. v. 695) condemns. 


T keeps both. 
666 7a 5 Kennedy: xal 748 Mss.: 
668 zpoc- 


foremost in the heavenly ranks, most 
conspicuous to the eyes of men: the god 
‘who sees all things and hears all things’ 
(ZZ. 3. 277 8s avr’ épopds kal mdvr? éma- 
kovets): invoked Trach. 102 as @ Kpari- 
orevwy Kar’ dupa. 

663 6 re mipardy (éo71), (TodTO) 
ddotpay : 
Hyouv dmrd\evav Aris éoxarn. 

666 f. ta 8’—odwv: and, on the 
other hand, if the ills arising from you 
two are to be added to the former ills. 
Prof. Kennedy gives td 8’, rightly, I 
think: for ya @fvovoa refers to the 
blight and plague (25): ta8’ would ob- 
scure the contrast between ¢/ose troubles 
and the new trouble of the quarrel.—mpoo- 
dpe. intrans., as perh. only here and in 
fr. 348 Kal moe rplrov plrrovre... | dyxod 
mpoonvev, ‘he came near to me.’ Eur. 
Lipp. 188 7d wey éorw amdodv' re be 
cuvamre. | Urn TE ppevOv xepolv Te 16- 
vos, ‘is joined.’ It is possible, but harsh, 
to make mpocawe: act. with vA as subject. 
Since in 695 aAvoveay kar’ épOdv odpicas 
is clearly sound, Herm. rightly struck out 
kal before 7a 8’ here. See on 696. 

669 6 8’ ody: then Jet hin go: Ai. 
114 od & ody... | xp xeupl, 

672 ddavev: tertiary predicate: ‘I 


schol. pbapelny Omrep éxxarov, - 


compassionate thy words, piteous as they 
are.’ Where a possessive pron. with art. 


has preceded the subst., Soph. sometimes 


thus subjoins an adj., which really has 
the predicative force to which its position 
entitles it, though for us it would be 
more natural to translate it as a mere 
attributive: Azz? 881 Tov & éudy wdbruov 
dddxpurov | obdels...crevdfer: Phil. 1456 
Tovpov éréyxOn | Kpar évdduvxov: #7. 
1143 THs éuhs mada Tpopijs | dvwpedijrov. 
In 1199 (where see note) rav yan. map8. 
xXpnou@mddy is not a similar case. Prof. 
Kennedy, placing a comma after émolx- 
Telpw, but none after roid’, construes: rd 
adv ordua édewvdv (Zor), odK éroxTelpw 
7d Tovde.—orvyyoerat, pass. Other ex- 
amples in Soph. are 1500 déveidvetoGe : 
O. C. 581 Sndwoerat, 1186 AdEeTar : Ant. 
210 TyujoeTat, 637 dkudoerac: Ll. govt 
adel: Phil. 48 puhdferar: among many 
found in prose as well as in verse are dé.- 
Khoomar, ahwoouar, edoouat, (nurdocoua, 
TynTouat, wWedjooua. The middle 
forms of the aorist were alone peculiar to 
that voice; the so-called ‘future middle,’ 
like the rest, was either middle or pas- 
sive. 

673 f. orvyves...twepdons: ‘thou art 
seen to be sullen when thou yieldest, 
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no, by the Sun! 


95 


Unblest, unfriended, may I die by the utter- 
most doom, if I have that thought! 


But my unhappy soul 


is worn by the withering of the land, and again by the thought 
that our old sorrows should be crowned by sorrows springing 


from you twain. 


Or. Then let him go, though I am surely doomed to death, 
or to be thrust dishonoured from the land. Thy lips, not his, 
move my compassion by their plaint; but he, where’er he be, 


shall be hated. 


Cr. Sullen in yielding art thou seen, even as vehement in 
the excesses of thy wrath; but such natures are justly sorest 


for themselves to bear. 


Or. Then wilt thou not leave me in peace, and get thee gone? 


Gr 


but in the sight of these I am just. 


I will go my way; I have found thee undiscerning, 


[E£xz7. 


Cu. Lady, why dost thou delay to take yon mian into the 


house ? 


dyer] Nauck conj. mpoodtes.—7ra mpoopaiw L, z.e. Tau mpds opgv, which is the 


only reading known to the later mss. 
yevod in 696). 


but fierce when thou hast gone far in 
wrath’: z.¢., as thou art fierce in passion, 
so art thou sullen in yielding. Greek 
idiom co-ordinates the clauses, though 
the emphasis is on orvyvds pev elkwy, 
which the other merely enforces by con- 
+ 693 see on 419.—Papits, bearing heavily 
vos av | object of anger, and so, ‘vehe- 
§ 56 | ‘fierce’: Az. 1017 dbcopyos, &v 
yhpa apis, 1b. 656 phvw Bapetav: Phil. 
1045 Bapts Te kal Bapetay 6 tévos pati 
rived ele: Ant. 767 vods 8 éorl rydtKo0- 
tos Gdyhoas PBapts.—mepdoys absol.,= 
mpbow Ons: O. C. 154 mepgs, (you go 
too far), 2b. 885 mépay | epic’ olde 64.— 
@vpod, partitive gen.: cp. 4. 2. 785 
duérpnocov medtovo: Her. 3. 105 mpodap- 
Bdvew...77s 6506: sometimes helped by a 
prep. or adverbial phrase, as Xen. Afol. 
30 TpoBhoecbar mbppw poxOnpias : 2 Lpist. 

_ Tim. 2. 16 éml mhetov yap mpoxbyovow 
doeBelas.—Others render: ‘resentful [or 
* remorseful ”] even when thou hast passed 
out of wrath’: but (a) wepdoys with a 
simple gen. could not bear this sense: 
() the antithesis pointed by pv and 8¢ is 
thus destroyed. 

677 ayvoros, active, as in 681, 1133: 
but passive, ‘unknown,’ P2. 1008, Ant. 
too1. Ellendt is not quite accurate in 
saying that Soph. was the first who used 


672 é\eewdv MSS.: é€Xewvdv Porson. 


Nauck gives ra mpécgara (reading e diva, 


679 dduov L: Sduwr r. 


dvds in an active sense, for it is clearly 
active in Pind. Pyth. 9. 58 (478 B.C.) ovre 
Taykdpruv puTav virowor ovr’ dyoera 
Onpay (xAoves alcay), ‘a portion of land 
not failing in tribute of plants bearing all 
manner of fruit, nor @ stranger to beasts 
of chase.’ The passive use was, however, 
probably older than the active: compare 
Od. 5. 79 dyv@res...addHdowot (pass.) with 
Thuc. 3. 53 dyvwres dddrjAwy (act.).—év 
8 toicd’ tcos: év of the tribunal or com- 
pany by whom one is judged: Ant. 459 
& Geoiar thy Sixyy | ddocev: Eur. Hipp. 
988 of yap év codots | pada map’ bxAw 
Movotkwrepot Néyew : and so, more boldly, 
O. C. 1213 oKkaocivay purdcowv év éuol 
(me tudice) karddndos éorat.—teos, aequus, 
just: Plat. Legg. 975 C rdv péddovra 
Oixacrnv toov éoeoOar. [Dem.] or. 7 § 35 
(by a contemporary of Dem.) iow kal xowg 
Oixactynplw. So Ph. 685 itcos dy icos 
dvyp. The Scholiast explains, rapa 6é 
Tovrots THs dmolas SbEns Av Kal puny elxov 
mepl éué, 2.2. ‘of the same repute as before.’ 
To me such a version of tcos appears 
most strange. 

678 Creon leaves the scene. The 
Chorus wish Iocasta to withdraw Oedipus 
also, that he may be soothed in the house: 
but she wishes first to learn how the dispute 
began. 


1st anti- 
strophe. 


avr. B. 


680 


685 


689 


96 SO0bOKAEOYS 
10. 2pabotod y yrs TUN. 
XO. 8 ddKcnous dyvads hoywv Are, Sdarer SE Kai 7 py “VOuKoP. 
IO. 4 dudotv dw avrotv; XO. vaixu. 10. Kat ris Hv Aoyos; 
XO. 5 dhis epouy’, adis, yas mporrovovpevas, 
6 daiverar, ev edn€ev, avrov péevew. 
Ol. 7opds W HKes, adyalds dv yrounv avip, 
8 TOUBLOY TapLEels Kal KaTtapBrvYwOY KEap ; 
XO. 1 dva€, etmov pev ody ama€ pdvor, 


mepavOar py av, eb o 


ow Ff wo Dd we 


Salen) > ” Xx 
TQAVUV T EVUTO{LTOS QV 


684 Néyos L: 6 Abyos r. 


Cobet). All Mss. give the participles. 

on zraptels. 6983 d ce vorplfouae MSS. 
(-nv), Badham. 

MSS. 


680 palotod y’: sc. Komi: cp. Tr. 
335 (n.). fs 

681 Soxyors...Adyov, a suspicion rest- 
ing on mere assertions (those made by 
Oedipus), and not supported by facts (ép- 
ya): hence dyvds, unknowing, guided by 
no real knowledge. Thuc. 1. 4 od A\dywr 
..kémumos Tadde paddr\ov 7 epywy éorly 
adjndera: 3. 43 THs ob BeBalov doxhaews.— 
Sdare. 8¢: Oedipus was incensed against 
Creon, without proof; on the other hand 
(8%) Creon also (kal) was incensed by the 
unjust accusation. —8dmre might be 
historic pres., but need not be so taken: 
Creon is still pained. Aesch. P. V. 437 
cuvvola 6é Sdrrowat xéap. The version, 
tand evex injustice wounds,’ would make 
the words a reflection;—‘An accusation 
galls, ever when unfounded’: but this is 
unsuitable, 

683 f. dudoiv dm’ avtoty sc. ie 7d 
veikos; Thus far, Iocasta only knew 
that Oedipus charged Creon with treason. 
The words of the Chorus now hint that 
Oedipus himself was partly to blame. 
‘So then,’ Iocasta asks, ‘provocation had 
been given on doth sides?’—)éyos, the 
story (of the alleged treason): for the 
words of Oed. (642 Spdvra Kakas, réxvn 
kaxy) had been vague, 


icf d€ Ttapadppdvuor, 
> % 


¥” > ee. 4 
amTopov él Ppovi.a 
evoo pilopmar, 


4 > 3 A A Fp > A 

os T euav yav dtidav .€v Tovotow 
\ ¥ 

ddvovoav Kat oplov ovpioas, 

* vévowo. 


695 


688 Hartung conjectures raplys cal ckarapBdvveis, 
placing a note of interrogation (;) after 7xets. 
In L and A there is a marg. gloss éxAdwy 


So Wecklein (writing mapceis with 


el o° évorgifduay Hermann, Hartung 


694 és 7’ MSS.: ds y’ Turnebus, and so Wecklein.—zévois 
aévoiew Bergk, which obviates the metrical necessity of altering ¢@lvovca to 


685 mpoTovoupévas, ‘already troubled,’ 
not, ‘troubled exceedingly.’ mpomovety 
always=to suffer defore, or for: Lucian 
Lupp. Trag. § 40’ AOnva “Apny Karaywvi- 
ferat, are kal TpoTeTovynKdTa Opsrci EK 
Tov Tpavmaros, already disabled. ld _be' 

687 The evasive answer of the ( mere 
has nettled Oedipus by implying tléryov 
blame was divided, and that both purties 
ought to be glad to forget it. He could 
never forget it (672).—opds tv’ Kes con- 
veys indignant reproach: a grave charge 
has been laid against your king; instead 
of meeting it with denial, you are led, by 
your sympathy with Creon, to imply that 
it cannot be directly met, and must be 
hushed up. zt. 735 dps 748’ ws elpynxas 
ws dyav véos: El, 628 dpas; mpds épyhv 
éxpépet. 

688 maptels with rovpov Kéap, seek- 
ing to relax, enervate, my resentment: a 
sense which the close connection with 
katapBAvveyv interprets, though the more 
ordinary meaning for tapuels, had it 
stood alone here, would be ‘neglecting,’ 
‘slighting’ (1600s mapetro, El. 545): cp. 
Ar. £9. 436 Tod modds mapter, slack away 
(some of) the sheet: Eur. Cycl. 591 tavw 
mapemévos: Or. 210 TH Nay mapepérer, 
(neut.) by too great languor. Schneidewin 
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Io. I will do so, when I have learned what hath chanced. 
Cu. Blind suspicion, bred of talk, arose; and, on the other 

part, injustice wounds. 

Io. It was on both sides ? 

Cu, - Aye. 

Io. And what was the story ? 

Cu. Enough, methinks, enough—when our land is already 
vexed—that the matter should rest where it ceased. 

OE. Seest thou to what thou hast come, for all thy honest 
purpose, in seeking to slack and blunt my zeal? 


Cu. King, I have said it not once alone—be sure that I 
should have been shown a madman, bankrupt in sane counsel, 
if I put thee away—thee, who gavest a true course to my 
beloved country when distraught by troubles—thee, who now 
also art like to prove our prospering guide. 


POwdsin 665. Blaydes suggests mévots 767’. 695 dvoveay] cadevovoay Dobree. 
696 7a viv & L ist hand: but 0 has been changed to 7’ by an early corrector, 
perh. the first. Ashas 7’, but 6’ prevailed in the later Mss,—ei d¥vaio yevoo L. The 
1st hand wrote ef d¥vat yevod. The o was added to dvva: (as Diibner thinks) by the 
first corrector, S. Over the letters a: something has been erased,—two accents, 


understands, ‘neglecting my interest, and 
blunting (your) feeling’: but todpoy must 
surely agree with kéap. 

692 em dpdvipa: [Dem.] or. 25 § 31 
él pev Kaddov H xXpynoTdv 7} THs mWdbdews 
divov mpayyua ovdev obrés éore XpHoimos. 

693 mepdvOar dv, oblique of repacpé- 
vos av my: for the tense cp. Isocr. or. 5 
§ 56 Aoroy dv jy...e6 ph émemolyro. 
Whitelaw, taking repav0ai pw’ dy as oblique 
of mepacpévos av env, defends the el ce 
vorptgoua. of the Mss. by Plat. Phaedr. 
228 A el éym Paldpov dyvow, kal éuavrod 
émdérnopa, and Apol. 25 B woddh ay Tis 
etdaipovla eln mepl Tovs véous, el els uev 
pbvos avrovds diagdelper, x.7-A. But the 
playful or ironical tone which ef with the 
pres. indic. gives to those passages seems 
hardly in place here. The change of one 
letter restores the required évorgifdpav. 

694 4s Te is not for ds, though in £7. 
151 d7r’=7, and Zr. 824 ér’=6: rather 
Te goes with ovpioas: cp. Zl. 249 Eppa 
7’ dv aldas | ardvrwy 7 edoéBera Ovaray. 

695 ddtoveav, of one maddened by 
suffering, Ph. 1194 ddovTa xetpeply 
Ure. The conj. ca\evoucay is tame. 

696 dv yévoro. The Mss. have et 80- 
vaio yevod: for d’vaio, the 1st hand of L 
had written dvva, ze. diva. Now ed 
Sova yevod is satisfactory in itself, since 


Jess 


dévg for ddvaca: has good authority in 
Attic, as Eur. Hee. 253 dpas & ovdev quads 
e0, xax&s 5 doov diva. But then we 
must correct the strophe, 667,—as by 
writing there ra mpds ogy rots mdda 
mpocdwerov, which I should prefer to 
Nauck’s ingenious mpoodwer rots mda TH 
mpbcgpara. Verse 667, however, seems 
right as it stands: it gives a better 
rhythm for the closing cadence than we 
should obtain by adding a syllable. And 
if so, eb Sivaro (or S¥vq) yevod here must 
be reduced to~—=. (1) If with Hermann 
we simply omit yevod, the elliptical et 
Sivaro—understanding ic. or yevo0—is 
intolerably harsh; to me it does not seem 
even Greek. (2) eb yévovo, ‘mayest thou 
become!’ is read by Bergk and Dindorf; 
cp. 863 ed mor Evveln. (3) To this I much 
prefer dv yévovo, which Blaydes adopts; 
but I do so for a reason which he does 
not give. I suspect that et Stvato was a 
marginal gloss intended to define the 
sense of dv yévoto, and that dy yévo.o was 
corrupted to yevo$ when et Stvaro had 
crept into the text. (4) Prof. Kennedy 
conjectures et 7é y éy cov: ‘now also 
with thy best skill thou ably waftest. 
Since the metre of 667 is not certainly 
sound, no treatment of our verse can be 
confident. 


7 


and anti- 
strophe. 


98 ZTOPOKAEOYS 


IO. 


Tos Jeav didagov Kap , dvas, oTov mote 


phy TooHvoe mpdywaros oryoas EELS. 


700 


OI. épa- oe yap. TaVd &s Théor, yova, céBo 
Kpéortos, old jou BeBovhevkas EXEL 

10. dey’, & capas TO velKos eyKadav €pEts. 

Ol. povéa pe pyot Aatov kabeotavan. 

10. auros Euvewdds, H pabav addov Tapa ; 

O1:; pedvrw pey ovy KaKoupyov elormepurpas, errel 


795 


TO y eis EQUTOV may ehevdepot 7610. 


IO. 


ov pov adels weauTov ov heyeus Tepe 


€“0vd “aaKkovoorv, Kat pad ovvEeK ETL GOL 
Bpérevov ovdev pLavTiKns €Xov TEXVNS. 


dave dé wou onpeia TaVvdE oUVTOLA. 


Xpno 0s yap, 7r0e Aaiw mor’, ovK Epa | 
PoiBov y an avrov, TOV & vmnpetav aro, 
as avTov gor potpa mpos mardos Oaveir, 


according to Diibner; Campbell suggests ov.—el dvvao yevod (el divar 6 yevod Bodl. 


Barocce. 66) is also the reading of the later Mss. 
M.. Seyffert. 


xupets Eggert.—éyxade éxeus 


697 f. Kop: these men know ‘its 
allow me also to know it.—érov.. -™pdy- 
patos, causal gen.; Ant. 1177 marpl 
pnvicas pbvov.—ocryoas exes, hast set 
up, z.e. conceived as an abiding senti- 
ment, aoe to 672 and 689. Cp. 


Eur. 1 A. 785 édmls... | olay... | o77- 
gacat Tad és addHAas | pvbetoover 
(Fritzsch). 

700 f. Tay ” és 1A€ov=srAdov 7) TovTSe, 


not mAéov 7 olde. The Chorus having 
hinted that Oedipus was partly to blame, 
he deigned no reply to their protests of 
loyalty (689 f.). But he respects Iocasta’s 
judgment more, and will answer er.— 
Kpéovros, sc. orjoas éyw thy pv: 
causal gen. answering to 8rov mpdyuaros. 
—PeBovdevkads: in this periphrasis, the 
perf. part. is rarer than the aor. part.: 
Lh, 600 n. 

702 déy: speak, if you can make a 
clear statement (eb cadas épeis) in im- 
puting the blame of the feud: z.e. if you 
are prepared to explain the vague ola, 
(701) by defining the provocation.-—éyka- 
Aetv velkds (rw1)=to charge one with 
(deginning) a quarrel: as Phil. 328 xédov 
(Twos) Kar’ abr&v éyxah@v, charging them 
with having provoked your anger at a deed. 

704 £ avrds Evvadds: zc. does he 


See comment. 702 épeis] 
709 éxov] ruvxdv Hartung; Aaxdv 


speak as from his sown knowledge (of 
your guilt)?—pev oty, ‘nay.’ Al. 1503. 
Ar. £g. 13 NI. déye od. AH. od pedv oty 
Aéye. Distinguish pév odv in 483, where 
each word has a separate force. 

706 16 y els éavtov, in what concerns 
himself: Eur. 2. 7. 691 1d pev yap els Eu’ 
od Kax@s exet.— av éevOepot, sets wholly 
free (from the discredit of having brought 
such a charge): Ant. 445 &&w Bapelas 
alrias é\evGepov: Plat. Legg. 756 D éded- 
Gepov adetcbar THs Fnulas. 

707 dels ceavtdy, an appropriate 
phrase, since dg@iévac was the regular 
term when the natural avenger of a slain 
man voluntarily released the slayer from 
the penalties: Dem. or. 38 § 59 dv 6 
mabcw adbrds apy Tod Pévou Tov aches : 
Antiph. or, 2 § 2 od rdv alriov dbértes Tov 
dvalriov dubKomev. 

708 pd’ «.7.d. : learn that thou canst 
find no mortal creature sharing in the art 
of divination.—oo. ethic dat.: éorly 
exov= exer (Eur. Swzppl. 427 rh rovrwy 
éorlv ob Kad@s Exo ;): Téxvys, partitive 
gen. The gods have prescience (498); 
but they impart it to no manx,—not even 
to such ministers as the Delphian Priests. 
Iocasta reveres the gods (647): it is to 
them, and first to Apollo, that she turns 
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Io. 


In the name of the gods, tell me also, O king, on what 


account thou hast conceived this steadfast wrath. 
Or. That will I; for I honour thee, lady, above yonder 
men :—the cause is Creon, and the plots that he hath laid 


against me. 


Io. Speak on—if thou canst tell clearly how the feud 


began. 
OE. 


another ? 


OE. 


He says that I stand guilty of the blood of Laius. 
Io. As on his own knowledge? 


Or on hearsay from 


Nay, he hath made a rascal seer his mouth-piece; as 


for himself, he keeps his lips wholly pure. 
Io. Then absolve thyself of the things whereof thou speak- 
est; hearken to me, and learn for thy comfort that nought 


of mortal birth is a sharer in the science of the seer. 


give thee pithy proof of that. 


I will 


An oracle came to Laius once—I will not say from Phoebus 
himself, but from his ministers—that the doom should overtake 
him to die by the hand of his child, 


Heimsoeth. 


713 7f0. L 1st hand, changed by an early hand to 7ée. 


Most of 


the later Mss. have 7, but one or two (V, L?) 7&ou.—Canter conject. ge: K. Halm, 


in trouble (911). But the shock which 
had befallen her own life,—when at the 
bidding of Delphi her first-born was 
sacrificed without saving her husband 
Laius—has left a deep and bitter con- 
viction that no mortal, be he priest or 
seer, shares the divine foreknowledge. 
In the Greek view the pdvris might be 
(1) first, the god himself, speaking 
through a divinely frenzied being in 
whom the human reason was temporarily 
superseded (hence the popular derivation 
of paytixy from nae Plate 2772. 7 
E pavrixyy dppoctyy Oeds avOpwrivy dé- 
dwev’ ovdels yap evvous épdmrerat pav- 
tixfs évOéou Kal ddnOois: this was much 
the samé as the Egyptian belief, Her. 2. 
83 wavrexh dé avrotot Gée diaxéerar. av- 
Opie uev ovdevl mpookéerae  TEXYN, 
Tov 5é OeGy pereterépoiot. (2) Secondly, 
the pdvris might be a man who reads 
signs from birds, fire, etc., by rule of 
mystic science: it was against this réxvn 
that scepticism most readily turned: Eur. 
El. 399 Aoklov yap éumedor | xpyo- 
pol, Bpordv dé wavrikhy xalpew 
Aéyw. Tocasta means: ‘I will not say 
that the message came through the lips 
of a truly god-possessed interpreter; but 
at any rate it came from the priests; it 


was an effort of human payrixy.’? So in 
946, 953 Oeev parteduara are, oracles 
which professed to come from the gods. 
Others render:—‘Nothing in mortal 
affairs zs connected with the mantic art’: 
z.e. is affected by it, comes within its ken. 
Then éorly éxov will not stand for éxerac 
(which it could not do), but for eye, as 
meaning ‘zs of,’ ‘belongs to.’ Her. has 
éxew as=elvar with expressions equivalent 
to an adverb, as 2. QI ayava yuuvexdv Sod 
maons adywrlins Exovra, ‘consisting in 
every sort of contest,’ as he might have 
said rodutpbrws éxovra: so 3. 128 mepl 
ToAAGv ~xovTa mpnyuaTwv (=Tod- 
axGs): 6. 42 KaTa xdpnv (=eurdduws) 
éxovres: 7. 220 év Erect Efapuérpotoe 
éxovra. But such instances are wholly 
different from the supposed use of éxeuw 
alone as=elvae with a partitive genitive. 

711 ovK« ép@ «.7.A. The exculpation 
of Apollo himself here is obviously not 
inconsistent with 720, which does not 
ascribe the prediction to him. And in 
853 (ov ye Aoéklas | duetre) the name of 
the god merely stands for that of his 
Delphian priesthood. 

713 “for is better than the conject. 
@£o. (‘constrain’), as expressing the sud- 
denness with which the doom should 
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lol , 
cov Te eaceivou Tapa. 
Kal TOV [ey, @omTep y y paris, E€vor rote 


7®S 


Anoral povevova’ év Tpum\ats dpagurois: 
maudos dé Bddoras ov Sue xov Npepar 
Tpets, Kat vu dpb pa Kelvos evlevfas qrooow 
eppupev ahhov Xepow eis d,Barov pos. 


KavTavd °Amro\Nwv ovT exelvov nvucev 


720 


povéa yeverOar ratpos, oure Adiov, 

To Sewov ovoBetro, Tos TALOOS Coe 
Tovar pnpae pavtucat Sudpurav, 

ov evTpérov ov pndev: av yap av beds 


Xpetay epevve, pgdios ards pavet. 

olov p akovoavT aprios exer, yuva, 
bux7s Thorne KavaKkivno us 
Trotas pepiprns ToUP vroaTpadels heyens $ 


OI. 


IO. 
OL. 


€o0€ aKovaat wou TOO, 


Kata payetn ™pos cprahats dpagirors. 

v8aro yap TavT’, ovo mo Ay avr” EXEL, 
X@pos oUTOS ov 758) 
Daoxis pev n yn KAjlerat, oxueTH S odds 


IO. 
Ol. 
LO: 


Kal TOU of 0 


725 
dpevav. 


ws 0 Adtos 


Hv mabos ; 


és tavTo Aehdav Karo Aavdias ayeu. 


ou. 719 els &Barov dpos MSS.: 


dBarov els ’p0s Musgrave. 
L yp. waGety has been written above by a late hand: A has the same gloss, 


722 davety MSS. In 
728 ito- 


overtake him. £7. 489 éet..,’Hpevds. 
The simple acc. avrév, since 1£ov= kara- 
Ajwouro: cp. Her. g. 26 Papev iuéas 
ixvéecOau tyyewovevew, instead of és fudas 
(2. 29). h 

714 bors yévour is oblique for doris 
dy yévnrat (whoever may be born), not 
for doris éyévero (who has been born): 
Laius received the oracle before the birth 
of the child. 

716 tévor: 
his own blood. 

716 See on 733. 

717 Sécxov. ‘Three days had not 
separated the child’s birth from us’: 
three days had not passed since its birth. 
Plut. 776. Gracch. § 18 KxedNevoavros éxel- 
vou d.acxelv TO AHOos, to keep the crowd 
off.—BAdoras cannot be acc. of respect 
(‘as to the birth’), because 8érxov could 
not mean ‘had elapsed’: when éiéxew is 
intrans. it means (a) to be distant, Thuc, 


not Thebans, much less of 


8. 79 duéxer 5é dALyor ra’Ty  Dduos rhs 
qmelpov: or (6) to extend, Her. 4. 42 
dudpuxa...duéxouray és dv *ApdBiov 
KéMtrov. 

718 Kal=dre (parataxis instead of 
hypotaxis): Thuc. 1. 50 #5n d& jv dye... 
kal of Koply@cox éEarrivns Tpvuvav éxpov- 
ovro.—dp0pa modsoiv=ra odupd: ev{ev- 
tas, fastened together by driving a pin 
through them, so as to maim the child 
and thus lessen the chance of its being 
reared if it survived exposure: Eur. Ph. 
22 (Iocasta speaks) éorepev hutv maida, 
kat omelpas Bpépos, | yvods tawmrAdKnua 
Tod Oeot Te Tiw parw, | Netudv’ és “Hpas 
kal Ke@arp&vos démas | dldwor Bouxddouow 
ExOeivar Bpépos, | cpupSv oidnpa Kévrpa 
Svamelpas béoov (better uéowv), | dev vv 
‘EAXas dvduater Oldtarour. Seneca Oed. 
812 Forata ferro gesseras vestigia, Tumore 
nactus nomen ac vitio pedum. 

719 cis dBarov dpos: the tribrach con- 
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who should spring from him and me. 

Now Laius,—as, at least, the rumour saith,_—was murdered 
one day by foreign robbers at a place where three highways 
meet. And the child’s birth was not three days past, when 
Laius pinned its ankles together, and had it thrown, by others’ 
hands, on a trackless mountain. 

So, in that case, Apollo brought it not to pass that the babe 
should become the slayer of his sire, or that Latus should die— 
the dread thing which he feared—by his child’s hand. Thus 


did the messages of seer-craft map out the future. 
Whatsoever needful things the god 


them, thou, not at all. 


Regard 


seeks, he himself will easily bring to light. 
OE. What restlessness of soul, lady, what tumult of the 
mind hath just come upon me since I heard thee speak ! 
Io. What anxiety hath startled thee, that thou sayest this ? 
Or. Methought I heard this from thee,—that Laius was 


slain where three highways meet. 
Yea, that was the story; nor hath it ceased yet. 


Io. 


Or. And where is the place where this befell ? 
Io. The land is called Phocis; and branching roads lead to 
the same spot from Delphi and from Daulia. 


otpapelo L: tro orpadels r, which Dindorf and others prefer. 


730 dumdaio L: rpurdais x. 


tained in one word gives a ruggedness 
which is certainly intentional here, as in 
1496 Tov marépa warp, Az. 459 media 
7a0e. A tribrach in the 5th place, always 
rare, usually occurs either when the pen- 
ultimate word of the verse is a pacon 
primus (-~~~), as El. 326 evrdgia 
xepotv, or when the last word is a facon 
guartus (-~~—), as Phil, 1302 dvdpa mo- 
Aéucov. Verse 967 below is exceptional. 

720 KayTavd": cp. 582. 

722 It ismore likely that, as our MSS. 
suggest, taety should have been a com- 
mentator’s conjecture than that Qavety 
should have been a copyist’s error (from 
v. 713). No objection can be drawn 
from the occurrence of mpds matdds 8a- 
vety so soon after 713: see on 519. 

723 toitra...dudpicav, z¢. made 
predictions at once so definite and so 
false: pyjpor, a solemn word used scorn- 
fully: cp. 86. The sense of diwpiray in 
1083 is slightly different: here we might 
compare Dem. or. 20 § 158 6 Apdkwv... 
Kabapdv Subpicev elvat, Shas laid down 
that the man is pure.’ 

725 cv xpelay épevvg: a bold phrase 


émtatpapels Blaydes. 


blended, as it were, from wv dv xpelav 
éxn and & dv xphowua (dvTa) épevra: cp. 
Phil. 327 Thos... | x6dov...éyKadGv, in- 
stead of rivos xbdov éxwyv or Tl éyxadGv. 

726—754 The mention of ‘three 
roads’ (716) has startled Oedipus. He 
now asks concerning (1) the place, (2) the 
time, (3) the person. The agreement of 
(1) with (2) dismays him; that of both 
with (3) flashes conviction to his mind. 

727 wAdvynpa denotes the fearful 
‘wandering’ of his thought back to other 
days and scenes; as @d0% (729) is the 
word of one who has been in a troubled 
dream. 

728 tolas pep. itoortp., having turned 
round on account of (=startled by) what 
care,—like a man whom a sound at his 
back causes to turn in alarm:—far more 
expressive than émicrpagels, which would 
merely denote attention. For the gen., 
cp. Az. 1116 Tob 5¢ cod Wodov | ovk dy 
orpadelny. 

731 dygavt’: the breath of rumour is 
as a breeze which has not yet fallen: cp. 
AZ. 258 voros ws Arye, and O. C. 517. 

733 cxicr} 8 680s. In going from 
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OI. kat tis xpdvos toiad éorlv ovgehn uss ; 
10. oxedov Tt mpoaOev 7H ov THAD exwv xOoves 
dipxnv epatvov TouT exnpvxOn modet. 
OI. o Zev, vt prov Spacau BeBovd\evorar rept; 
10. zt éori oot TOUT ; Oidtzrovs, evOdp.10v 5 
OI. pare pe épodra: tov de Adiov puow 
tiv eiye hpate, *rivos aK NV 7Bns EXD. 
IO. péyas, Aire aprt hevxavOes Kapa, 
Hopdys € 77S ons OUK dmeorarel OND, 
OI. otjou T&das* €ouK ewavrov eis apas 
deuwds mpoBdddwv dprios ovK elOeva. 
10. was dys; oKva TOL pos o doa KoTOUT , ava€. 
OL. Sewas aOvpo py » Brérov 0 paves 7: 
deifers. de _paddor, Hy ev eCelrys € ETL. 
10. kai pnv ova pev, av & épy pabovo’ épa. 


740 piow | riv’ elxe ppagter tla & axunv 7Bys exw. L. The only variation in the 


later MSS. is éoxe for elxe (A). 


6’. Wecklein changes nBns exw to exw £Bn: 


I adopt a former conjecture of Nauck’s, rivos for riva 


Meineke changes 78ns to rér’ 76’: 


Wolff gives, riv’ elxe, ppay’ &’* qv & adxuhy 7Bns éxwv; Others seek a substitute 
either (1) for éywv, as Brunck ré7e, Kennedy ére: or (2) for elye, as Dindorf 7\Ge, 


Hartung érvxe, Schneidewin and Blaydes elp7re. 


742 wéyao L. A few later 


mss. (A, Pal., and V as corrected) have pédAas, which Wecklein adopts.—xvodtwy 


Thebes to Delphi, the traveller passes by 
these ‘Branching Roads,’—still known 
as the rplodo, but better as the orevé: 
from Daulia it is a leisurely ride of about 
an hour and a half along the side of Par- 
nassus. The following is from my notes 
taken on the spot:—‘ A bare isolated hil- 
lock of grey stone stands at the point 
where our path from Daulia meets the 
road to Delphi, and a third road that 
stretches to the south. There, in front, 
we are looking up the road down which 
Oedipus came [from Delphi]; we are 
moving in the steps of the man whom he 
met and slew; the road runs up a wild 
and frowning pass between Parnassus 
on the right hand and on the left the 
spurs of the Helicon range, which here 
approach it. Away to the south a wild 
and’ lonely valley opens, running up 
among the waste places of Helicon, a 
vista of naked cliffs or slopes clothed with 
scanty herbage, a scene of inexpressible 
grandeur and desolation’ (Modern Greece 

p- 79). At this oxicrh 066s Pausanias 


saw T& ToD Aatov pvyipwara Kat olkérov 
Tov émrouévou: the legend was that Dama- 
sistratus king of Thebes had found the 
bodies and buried them (10. 5 § 4). The 
spot has a modern monument which 
appeals with scarcely less force to the 
imagination of a visitor,—the tomb of a 
redoubtable brigand who was killed in 
the neighbourhood many years ago. 

734 TAUTO, but in 325 tTavrdv: cp. 
Tr. 325 n. dard with both genitives: cp. 
761, 1205. 

735 totod’. For the dat. cp. Her. 2 
145 Atovvaw hey vuv...Kard éFaxdova 
érea kal xiua wadord, éore és éué: “Hpa- 
KNEt 5€,..KaTa elvaxdova é@rea* ILavt dé 
KaTa Td éKTaKdowa udduora és éué. Then 
from Zersons the idiom is transferred to 
things: Thuc. 3. 29 tjuépat pddora joav 
TH Murivhvg é€adwxula érrd. 

736 oxed6v Tt mpdo0ey. The interval 
supposed between the death of Laius and 
the accession of Oedipus must be long 
enough to contain the process by which 
the Sphinx had gradually brought Thebes 
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Or. And what is the time that hath passed since these 


things were? 


Io. The news was published to the town shortly before thou 
wast first seen in power over this land. 

OE. O Zeus, what hast thou decreed to do unto me? 

Io. And wherefore, Oedipus, doth this thing weigh upon 


thy soul ? 


Ox. Ask me not yet; but say what was the stature of 
Laius, and how ripe his manhood. 

Io. He was tall,—the silver just lightly strewn among his 
hair ; and his form was not greatly unlike to thine. * 


Or. Unhappy that I am! 


Methinks I have been laying 


myself even now under a dread curse, and knew it not. 


Io. How sayest thou? 
my king. 
OE. 


Dread misgivings have I that the seer can see. 


I tremble when I look on thee, 


But 


thou wilt show better if thou wilt tell me one thing more. 


Io. 
est, when I hear it. 


Indeed—though I tremble—I will answer all thou ask- 


L, not altered from xvodfov: nor is the latter (so far as I know) in any Ms.—\ev- 
xavOés L, which is the usual reading in the later mss.; only one or two have 
AevxavGels (I) or AevkavOev (A). Hartung reads xvodfov...hevkavOels kdpa. 743 In 
L dmeordra has been made from dmoordre by an early hand. 7494 3 av L, 
and so nearly all the later Mss. (but dv 0’ Dresd. a, dv 6’ Bodl. Laud. 54). On 
such a point as &@ 6’ dy versus ay 6, the authority of our Mss, is not decisive. In 
O. C. 13 av & seems clearly preferable to a & dv (L there has dy, omitting 6); and 


to despair: but Soph. probably had no 
very definite conception of it: see on 758. 

738 6 Zed. A slow, halting verse, 
expressing the weight on his soul: the 
neglect of caesura has this purpose. 

739 évyObprov: Thuc. 7. 50 7 cedjvn 
éxdelrer...kal of ’AOnvato...émicxeiv éxé- 
Nevoy Tods otparnyovs, évOUuLov Toiov- 
pevot 

740 I do not believe that Soph., or 
any Greek, could have written pvow | 
aly’ elxe, pate, tlva 8° dpry Bys 
éx@v, which Herm. was inclined to defend 
as if rlva diow elye=rtls qv piow. Now 
rlyos would easily pass into rlva 8’ with a 
scribe who did not follow the construc- 
tion; and to restore tlvos seems by far 
the most probable as well as the simplest 
remedy. No exception can be taken to 
the phrase rivos dxuhy 78s as= ‘the ripe- 
ness of what period of vigorous life.’ 

742 xvoatov AevkavOis Kdpa=exwv 
xvodgov Aevkais Kdpa: Ar. LVub. 978 


xvods womrep undrowow ér7jvOe (the down on 
his chin was as the bloom on apples): 
here the verb marks the ight strewing of 
silver in dark hair. Cp. £72. 43 jv@u- 
pévov. As Aesch. has pedavées yévos, 
‘swarthy’ (Suppl. 154), so in Anthol. 
12. 165 (Jacobs II. 502) NevKavOrjs= ‘of 
fair complexion’ as opp. to “ehixpous. 

744 tddas, as being for téAavs: Ar. 
Av. 1494 olor Taras, 6 Leds brws ph we 
épera. In Anthol, g. 378 (Jac. Il. 132) 
kal Kou peraBds, © Tddas, dddaxbh, 
Tddav is an easy remedy: but not so in 
Theocr. 2. 4 ad’ & rddas obdéro08’ Fret, 
where 7ré\as has been conjectured.—éouxa 
...00K eldévar=oixey ST. ovK On: Cp. 
236 f. 

749 kal pry, ‘indeed’ I fear (as you 
do): Ant. 221, E/. 556.—dv 8’ is certainly 
preferable to d@ 5’ dv in a poet whose ver- 
sification is not characterised by any love 
of unnecessary 6:dAvois. Even in prose we 
find ds dy 6é instead of os 6é dv, Her. 7. 8. 
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Ol. TOTEpOV exe per Basds, 0 Trodhovs EXov 750 
avSpas hoxiras, ot avnp apyayerns 5 
10. wé7’ Hoav ot Evprravres, ev 0 avtotow Hv 
Kp ue Rete & nye Adiov pia. 
Ol. aiat, Tao Non Stahavy. tis Hv more 
6 tovade AéEas Tovs Adyous Vu, yvvar; 755 
10. oixeds Tis, OOTEP ier” exowlels HOvOs. 
Ol. 7 Kav Sdpourt Tuyxdver Tavuv Taper ; 
IO. ov one : ap’ ov yap Keiev nrOe Kal Kpary 
o€ T EO €xovra Adiov % o\wddTa, 
etixerevoe TNS EUs XELpos Ouydy 760 
dypous ode méprpar kdl ToyLvicay vouds, 
ws Thetorov ein TOVO aaromTOS dorews. 
Karem eyo vis aguos yap ot dv p 
Sodhos pépew nv Tobe Kab peilo xdpw. 
OI. TOS dv poror nf jpiy ev Tdxet TaNw ; 765 
10. TdpeoTw: aha, 7 pos Tt Tour epierar ; 
Ol. S€Soux’ epavr or, 3) yovan, Bn TOXN ayav 


eipnue n Ol, ov a VU ELOLOELY Addo. 


here, too, it gives a more Sophoclean rhythm. 


the first corrector (S): 


the rst hand seems to have written wozep. 


756 domep L, as re-touched by 
763 of Her- 


750 Bats identifies the chief with his 
retinue,—the adjective, when so used, 
suggesting a collective force like that of 
a stream, full or thin: so aodds pet, rodvs 
mvet of vehement speech, etc.; Eur. O” 
1200 7” moNvs mapy, if he come in his 
might: suxvdv modlxvior, a populous 
town (Plat. Rep. 370 D). 

751 oxltas: cp. Aesch. Cho. 766 
XO. mis of Kedever viv pore éoradué- 
vor; | .% Edv Noxlraus elre Kal povooriB7; 
TP. ayew Kedever Sopuddpous dardovas (said 
of Aegisthus). 

753 xnpvé, as the meet attendant of a 
king on the peaceful and sacred mission 
of a Oewpés (114). The herald’s presence 
would add solemnity to the sacrifice and 
libation at Delphi: Athen. 660 a &pwy 
(=€@vov) dé ol Khpuxes &xXpu moAdod, Bov- 
Ovrovrres... Kal oKevdsovres Kal puorvd)ov- 
TES, ere 6é olvoxoobyres. amyvy Aye pla = 
pla, py darjvn, H aye: Pind. Mem. g. 41 
&0 ’Apéas mopov dvOpwrrot kah€ouoe = tv Oa 
mépos early dv ’A. kadodow. The daryvn, 
properly a mule-car (Pind. Pyth. 4. 94) 
but here drawn by colts (802), and in the 


Odyssey synonymous with duata (6. 375 
57), was a four-wheeled carriage used for 
travelling, as dist. from the two-wheeled 
war-chariot (dpua): its Homeric epithet 
vn indicates that it stood higher on its 
wheels than the dpua: it could be fitted 
with a frame or basket for luggage (d7ep- 
Tepln Od. 6. 70, melpivs Ll. 24. 190). 

756: cp. 118. otkxeds=olkérys, as in 
the Odyssey and in a véu0s Dd\wvos in 
Lysias or. 10 § 19, who explains it by 
Gepdrwy. The Jliad has the word only 
twice, both times in plur., of ‘inmates’ 
(slave or free: 5. 413: 6. 366). 

757 kal marks keen interest: ZZ. 
314 n Kav éy® Oapoodaa uaddov és Nb-yous | 
Tovds cous ixoluny ; 

758 The poet has neglected clearness 
ona minor point. The olxeJs—sole sur- 
vivor of the four attendants—had fled 
back to Thebes with the news that Laius 
had been slain by robbers (rr8—r23). 
This news came before the trouble with 
the Sphinx began: 126—131. And the 
play supposes an interval of at least 
several days between the death of Laius 
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OE. Went he in small force, or with many armed followers, 
like a chieftain ? 

Io. Five they were in all,—a herald one of them; and there 
was one carriage, which bore Laius. 

Ok. Alas! ’Tis now clear indeed.—Who was he who gave 
you these tidings, lady ? 

Io. A servant—the sole survivor who came home. 

OE. Is he haply at hand in the house now? 

Io. No, truly ; so soon as he came thence, and found thee 
reigning in the stead of Laius, he supplicated me, with hand 
laid on mine, that I would send him to the fields, to the pastures 
of the flocks, that he might be far from the sight of this town. 
And I sent him; he was worthy, for a slave, to win e’en a larger 


boon than that. 
OE. 
To. 
OE. 


Would, then, that he could return to us without delay! 
It is easy: but wherefore dost thou enjoin this ? 
I fear, lady, that mine own lips have been unguarded ; 


and therefore am I fain to behold him. 


mann: ws 7’ Campbell (who cites ws from K,=Flor. Abb. 66). 
768 6v a] 6’ 6 Turner. 


6 0, or 5", r. 


and the election of Oedipus: see on 736. 
Hence xe@@ev 70 xal...elde cannot mean 
that the olxeds, on reaching Thebes, found 
Oedipus already reigning. Nor can we 
suggest that he may have fled from the 
scene of the slaughter before he was 
sure that Laius had been killed: that is 
excluded by 123 and 737. Therefore 
we must understand:—‘when he had 
come thence, and [a/terwards] found that 
not only was Laius dead, du¢ you were his 
successor.’ (For the parataxis oé Te... 
Adiév re see on 673.) I incline to sus- 
pect, however, that Sophocles was here 
thinking of the man as coming back to 
find Oedipus already on the throne, and 
had overlooked the inconsistency. The 
conjecture Aatov re dwuara for Adidy 7’ 
édwAdra (Wolff) would remove the diffi- 
culty, but seems very improbable. 

760 xepds Oryav, marking that the 
ixerela was formal; as when the suppliant 
clasped the knees (drrecOac yovdrwr). 
Eur. Hec. 850 tixas oébev, | “ExdBn, 6’ 
olxtou xetpa 8? ikeciav éxw. 

761 dypovs might be acc. of motion 
to (O. C. 1769 OnBas & Huds | ...réupor); 
but it is better here governed by éml: for 
the position of the prep. cp. 734, 1205, 
El. 780 ore vuxros ob’ €& Auépas.—vopds: 
on Cithaeron, or near it, 1127. Theman 
had formerly served as a shepherd (1039), 


oy’ L: o 6é ¥’, 80’, 


and had then been taken into personal 
attendance on Laius (olkeds). 

762 tovd’ dromros dortews, ‘far from 
the sight of this town’: that is, far from 
the power of seeing it: whereas in Z/. 
1487 kravev mpbbes | ...daromrovy Huwov= 
‘far from our eyes’: the gen. as after 
words of ‘distance from.’ See Appendix. 

768 ol’: the 6 7’ of L (clumsily amend- 
ed to 6 6é y’ in other Mss.) prob. came 
from o?’, rather than from ws or ws ¥’. 
Phil, 583 of avnp wévns, ‘for a poor man’: 
Eur. Or. 32 kayo petécxor, ofa On yuv7, 
povou, ‘so far as a woman might.’ ds, 
however, is commoner in this limiting 
sense (1118); ofa more often=‘like’ 
(751). Here ofa qualifies dos, imply- 
ing that in strictness the faithful service 
of a slave could not be said to create 
merit, 

764 dépe: cp. 590. 

766 mdpeotiy: ‘it is easily done.’ 
Eur. Bacch. 843 TLB. éNOdv +’ és ofkous dv 
doxy Bovdedooua. | AI. dEeore* mdvry 76 
vy’ éuov edtpemées mapa. Not, ‘he is here’ 
(nor, ‘he is as good as here,’ as the schol. 
explains): in 769 téerac=‘he will come 
Srom the pastures.’ 

768 80 d. The sense is: ‘I fear that 
I have spoken too many words; and on 
account of those words I wish to see him’: 
cp. 744, 324. Not: ‘I fear that my 
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10. adh’ iferau peev* agia dé mov pabew 


Kayo 74, y & col Suva gopus € EXOVT ; ava€. 
KOU yy otepn Ons y’; és TogouToV Bhatbon 


OI. 


BeBaros. TO 


ct 


E400 
heSouupe’ dv n ool, 


enol TaTnp pev TlohwBos mv KopivOvos, 


peyrnp 


dé Mepday Aopis. 


doTov peywoTos TOV Kel, mplv fou TUXN 
Toud éréoTn, Oavpdoa pev a€ia, 

omovens ve PeVTOL THS uns ovK agia. 
avnp yap év Oeimvous pe urept\na Geis Hey 


kahet Tap owe, tharos OS etnv Taz pl. 


Kayo Bapwbels THY pev ovoay nepav 
woes KaTEoXOv, Garépg 5 tay méhas 
LNTPOS TaTpos T _meyxov: ob dé duaddpas 
Touversos nyov 7@ pebevre TOV ddyov. 


77° 
D yep av Kat peilove 
dud TIXNS Towacd iv ; 
jyopnv 8 ainp 775 
780 
785 


Kayo Ta pev KELVOW Erepmouny, OMS ro 


vdetpme yap rodv. 


law Ay) 
exvilé pr aet Toul 


AdOpa Se LNT POS Kal TaTpos Topevouat 
Tlv0ade, Kat wp 0 DotBos av pev ixdpunv 


779 vé0y L ist hand, changed by an early hand to mééns. 


The latter prevails in 


words have given me only too much 
cause to desire his presence.’ A comma 
after jot is here conducive to clearness. 

770 kayo and tov express the wife’s 
sense that he should speak to her as to 
a second self.—éy ool=within thee, in 
thy mind (not ‘in thy case’): cp. év with 
the reflexive pronouns, Plat. Zheaet. 192D 
ev éuaur@ meuyvnuévos: Crat. 384 A mpoc- 
moovpevos TL avros év EauvT@ Siavoetc bat. 

771 és torovtov éAm(dwv: Isocr. or. 
8 § 31 els rotro yap Twes dvolas éndv- 
Oaow: Ar. Mub. 832 od 8 és Tooovrov 
riv paviov édAdvOas. The plural of édris 
is rare as=anxious forebodings: but cp. 
487- 

772 pel{ove: strictly, ‘more important’: 
cp. Dem. or. 19 § 248 avrl...rHs mbdews 
Tiv Pidlamov Eeviay kal pilav wodA@ me l- 
fova hyhoato alr Kal Avaureheorépay 
(alluding to Ant. 182 kal felfov boris 
dytl THs avrov marpas | pidov voulfer) : 
Ant. 637 ovdels...yduos | welfwr pépec- 
Oat cod Kadws Wyoupevou, no marriage can 
be a greater prize than your good guid- 


ance. The kal with Aéfaup’ dv :—could 
I speak? Lysias or. 12 § 29 mapa Tod 
more Kal Ajnweobe Siknvy; from whom wil/ 
you ever exact satisfaction? 

773 idv, present, not future, part. : 
Ant. 742 Oia dlkns lov marpl. Xen. An. 
3. 2. 8 dud pirlas lévar. 

775 The epithet ‘Dorian’ carries ho- 
nour: Merope was of the ancient stock, 
claiming descent from Dorus son of Hellen, 
who settled in the region between Oeta 
and Parnassus. The Scholiast’s comment, 
IleAorovyno.axh, forgets that the Theban 
story is laid in times before the Dorian 
conquest. 

776 mplv pov.. éréorn, (1) ply with 
infin. =our ‘before,’ whether the sentence 
is affirmative or negative: 7\@e mply K\n- 
Ofvat, ovK HOE mply KANOFvac. (2) amply 
with a jimite mood (indic., subj., or opt.) 
=our ‘until’ in zegazive sentences. Thus 
ovk Oe mplv «Anon differs from ovk 
Oe mpw KrnOHvaL by implying that at 
last he was called, and then came. Here, 
the form of the sentence is affirmative 
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Io. Nay, he shall come. But I too, methinks, have a claim 
to learn what lies heavy on thy heart, my king. 

Or. Yea, and it shall not be kept from thee, now that my 
forebodings have advanced so far. Who, indeed, is more to me 
than thou,to whom I should speak in passing through such a 
fortune as this? 

My father was Polybus of Corinth,—my mother, the Dorian 
Merope; and I was held the first of all the folk in that town, 
until a chance befell me, worthy, indeed, of wonder, though not 
worthy of mine own heat concerning it. At a banquet, a man 
full of wine cast it at me in his cups that I was not the true 
son of my sire. And I, vexed, restrained myself for that day 
as best I might; but on the next I went to my mother and 
father, and questioned them; and they were wroth for the taunt 
with him who had let that word fly. So on their part I had 
comfort; yet was this thing ever rankling in my heart; for it 
still crept abroad with strong rumour. And, unknown to mother 
or father, I went to Delphi; and Phoebus sent me forth 


the later Mss. (but “é07 I). 


(j7ry6unv), and ws would therefore be more 
strictly correct. But the thought is nega- 
tive (‘nothing happened to disturb me’) ; 
hence apiv. So Thuc. 3. 29 rods... A@y- 
vatous NavOdvovor (=ovx dpovrat bro Tév 
’A.) mplv 6h rp AjAw éoxov. Cp. White- 
law in Zrans. Cam. Phil. Soc. 1886,p.26. 
—tméorn: a verb often used of enemies 
suddenly coming upon one: Isocr. or. 
9 § 58 pcKxpod dey éhabev atrdy éml 7d 
Bactrevov émiords: Her. 4. 203 éml rH 
Kupnvalwy mors éréornoay. 

779 bmweptAnTOels péOy, lit., intoxi- 
cated by drinking (caus. dat.): wé07 al- 
ways=‘drinking’ (not ‘strong wine’): 
cp. Her. 5. 20 Kadds éxovras...ué0ns 
(‘having had enough of drinking’). For 
the dat. cp. Aesch. Pers. 132 NékTpa... 
wiumdarat daxpvpacw. 

780 map olvw: Plut. Mor. 143 C Tos 
Th pa xpwuévous tap’ olvoy. Thuc.6.28 
ere Tradtds Kal olvov.—Aagros as elnv 
instead of mwAaordv, as if preceded by 
dvevdtfer wor instead of kaAet pe. Some- 
what similarly dvoudgw=)éyw, as Plat. 
Prot. 311 E coptorhy...dvoudgouvcr...7dv 
dvépa elva. mwAaords, ‘feigned (in 
speech),’ ‘falsely called a son,’ matpl, 
‘for my father,’ z.e. to deceive him. Eur. 
Alc. 639 pacrg yuvatkds ofs dreBAjOnv 
dPpa, whence vroBodipatos = vdbos. 

782 Katécxov, sc. éuaurdv. In clas- 


sical Attic this use occurs only here: in 
later Greek it recurs, as Plut. Artaxerxes 
§ 15 elrev ody wh Katacxwy. wtwels pév 
«7dr. Cp. exe, oxés, érlaoxes (‘stop’), 
in Plat., Dem., etc. 

784 ro pelévti: the reproach was like 
a random missile: Menander fr. 88 ov7’ 
éx xepos meOévra Kaprepdy AlOov | pdov 
KaTacxeW, ovr’ ard yNwoons Aéyov. The 
dat., because 8vegédpas Tovvedos Hyov= 
apylfovro evexa Tov dveldovs. 

785 Spws 8: cp. 791, and n. on 29. 

786 idcipte ydp Todd: so Udéprev of 
malicious rumour, Aesch. Ag. 450 $0o0- 
vepov 8’ bm’ adyos eprres | mpodixors “ATpel- 
das. Libanius 784 A (quoted by Mus- 
grave) modv’s rowofros vpetpmre Nébyos (per- 
haps suggested by this passage). Pind. 
Lsthm. 3. 58 Totro yap abdvarov puvaev 
pret, | el Tis ed etry Tt. Cp. Ant. yoo 
Todd’ épeuvn aty’ érépxerac ddris. For 
moNv cp. O. C. 517 7d TwoAU Toe Kal pN- 
daua Ayyov, that strong rumour which 
is in no wise failing: 2d. 305 7oNXv...70 
adv dvoua | dujxe mavras. This version 
also agrees best with 775, which implies 
that the incident had altered his popular 
repute. We might render: ‘it was ever 
recurring to my mind with force’: but 
this (a) is a repetition: (4) is less suited 
to mov, which implies diffusion. 

788 dv ikopny dtipov=driuov TovTw 
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aty.ov e&éreprev, atha 8 aOdva 


\ si \ , 
bh dewd 1S Svornva * 


 arpoupnvev deyor, 


799 


@s pNTpPL wey ypeln pe px Onvar, yevos 5 
aTANTOV avOpdroure Snradcous opar, 
overs & éecotwnv TOU putevoavtos Tat pos. 
Kayo “rakovoas tavTa THY KopwOiay 


¥ \ \ > ? , 
aoTpOLs TO hourov EKHETPOUILEVOS xOdva, 


795 


Epevyor, ev0a payor oysotuny KQK@V 

Xpno hav oveidn) TOV ELOv Tehovpera. 

orelxov o URVOUPLAL Tovade TOUS ywpous ev ois 
ov TOV TUpavvoy ToUTOY GddAvoOaL heyets. 


, 4 > \ > A 
Kal ool, yuvat, Tadnbes e&epo. 


oT 4% KehevOov THaSd OdoUTOpaY Tédas, 
evtavld jor Knpv€ Te Kami TwALKIS 
EN > , > 7 a \ / 
avnp amrnvns euBeBads, otov od dys, 


789 dda @ GO L: 
would read dAda 8’ dO. 


the rst hand had written d@Mw. 
790 mpovpdvyn MSS. 
gloss mpoédeée in E may be a reminiscence of such a reading. 
too, that mpovpdyny is cited by Campbell from M?,= Ambros. L. 39.) 
ne L, the « after m almost erased. Cp. on 555. 


TpuTdys 800 
Ga & d@Nar. Herwerden 
: mpovpnvey Hermann. (The 


It may be remarked, 
791 xper 
797 redovmeva. In L there has 


been an erasure at and after a, and there are traces of an accent above the second e. 


& txdunv, not graced in respect of those 
things (responses) for which I had come: 
Eur. Andr. 1014 dryov opydvay XEpa TEK- 
toovvas, not rewarded for its skill. Ford 
ixéuny (cogn. accus. denoting the errand, 
like épxouae dyyeNlay) | CP. . 1005 Tor’ 
agusunv: O. C. 1291 ad 8 HOov...0éw 
AéEau: Ar. Pl. 966 6 Te wddwor’ éEh7prvOas : 
Plat. Prot. 310 E d\N’ ada ratra Kal viv 
kw mapa oé (where the acc. is cogn. to 
kw, not object to the following diadex- 
Ons). 

oes mpovdnvev, suggested by Herm., 
has been adopted by several recent edi- 
tors. Cp. Herod. 1. 210 7@ 6¢ 6 daluwy 
mpoépatwe, and so 3. 65, 7.37: Plut. Dem. 
§ 19 &v ols } re Iv0ia dewa mpotpawe wav- 
Trevpara kal 6 xpnouds ydero: Camill. § 4 
(a man who pretended to pavrixh) Noy.a 
mpovpawev amrbppnra: Dem. or. 21 § 54 
Tois ép éxdorns pavrelas mpopatwopmévols 
Geots, the gods announced (as claiming 
sacrifice) on each reference to the oracle. 
Yet the fact that tpopalvery was thus a 
vox sollennis for oracular utterance would 
not suffice to warrant the adoption of 
mpovdnvev, if the mpovpdvy of the Mss. 
seemed defensible. mpotoavn Atyov 


would mean, ‘came into view, , telling’: cp. 
above, 395, and E/. 1285 viv 5 éxyw ce* 
mpovpavns 5é| gitrarav éxwv mpdcoyry. 
It might apply to the sudden appearance of 
a beacon (cp. 6 ppukrés ayyé\hwv mpéret, 
Aesch. Ag. 30): but, in reference to 
the god speaking through the oracle, it 
could only mean, by a strained metaphor, 
‘flashed on me with the message,’ i.e. 
announced it with startling suddenness 
and clearness. The difficulty of conceiv- 
ing Sophocles to have written thus is to 
me so great that the special appropriate- 
ness of mpovnvev turns the scale. 

791 £. yévos 8’: see on 29.—épdayv with 
dtAyTov, which, thus defined, is in con- 
trast with SyAcoroup : he was to show 
men what they could not bear to look 
upon. 

794 ff. éraxovcas (708), ‘having 
given ear ’—with the attention of silent 
horror.—tv Kopw@lav: ‘ Henceforth 
measuring from afar (ékpetpodpevos) by 
the stars the region of Corinth, I went 
my way into exile, to some place where 
I should not see fulfilled the dishonours 
of [=foretold by] my evil oracles,’ de- 
Tpois ékpeTpovpevos: 7z.¢. visiting it no 
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disappointed of that knowledge for which I came, but in his 
response set forth other things, full of sorrow and terror and 
woe; even that I was fated to defile my mother’s bed; and 
that I should show unto men a brood which they could not 
endure to behold; and that I should be the slayer of the sire 
who begat me. 

And I, when I had listened to this, turned to flight from the 
land of Corinth, thenceforth wotting of its region by the stars 
alone, to some spot where I should never see fulfilment of the 
infamies foretold in mine evil doom. And on my way I came 
to the regions in which thou sayest that this prince perished. 
Now, lady, I will tell thee the truth, When in my journey I 
was near to those three roads, there met me a herald, and a 
man seated in a carriage drawn by colts, as thou hast described ; 


The rst hand had written reXouuéywy, which the first corrector (S) altered.—Some 
later Mss. (B, V, V%, V*) add y’ to xpnopav. 800 This verse does not stand 
in the text of L, but has been added in the margin by a later hand. With regard to 
the age of the hand, Mr E. M. Thompson observes :—‘ This writing is of the style 
which appears in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and continues with little 


more, but only thinking of it as a dis- 
tant land that lies beneath the stars in 
this or that quarter of the heavens. 
Schneidewin cp. Aelian 2st. Anim. 
(wept few lbidrnTos) 7. 48 je 3 odv 
(’AvdpoxAjjs) és thy AiBinv Kal Tas pmev 
modes dmeNpmave kal ToUTO 6H TO e- 
youevov dorpots avTas éonpualvero, 
mpone. dé és Ti épjunv: ‘proceeded to 
leave the cities, and, as the saying 1s, 
knew their places only by the stars, and 
went on into the desert.’ Wunder quotes 
Medea’s words in Valer. Flacc, 7. 478 
quando hic aberis, dic, quaeso, profundt 
Quod caeli spectabo latus? thevyov might 
share with éxperp. the government of tHhv 
Kop. x@éva, but is best taken absolutely. 
Sense, not grammar, forbids the version :— 
‘I went into exile from the Corinthian 
land (tHv Kopwlav), thenceforth mea- 
suring my way oz earth (x8dva) by the 
stars” Phrases like tmaorpov...uixap 
dplfouar yduov dvappovos | puyé (Aesch. 
Suppl. 395), dorpors Texmalper Par dddv (Lu- 
cian Jcaromenippus § 1), are borrowed 
from voyages in which the sailor has no 
guides but the stars. Such phrases could 
be used figuratively only of a journey 
through deserts: as Hesych. explains the 
proverb dorpos onpeodobar . MaKpay Kal 
éEphunv dddv Badigew 4 de merapopa 
amo Tay mhedvTwv. 

796 %v0a=Eéxeive 4v0a, as in Ph. 1466. 


gevyw 0a pi SPouar=‘I fly to such a 
place that I shall not see’; the relative 
clause expresses purpose, and mf gives a 
generic force: cp. 1412: Az. 659: ZV. 380, 
436: Trach. 800. Here, the secondary 
tense &pevyov permits dpolunv. Remark, 
however, that in such relative clauses (of 
purpose or result) the fut. indic. is usually 
retained, even where the optat. is admis- 
sible. A rare exception is Plat. Rep. 
416 C galy dy r1s...detv...ovclavy roradrny 
avrots mapeckevdoba., Aris pjre...ravoo. 
k.7.A.: where mavoou (if sound) is pro- 
bably due to gain dv (see on O.C. 778) 
rather than to dety as =d7u eeu. 

800 kal cov...tpimAns. The hand 
which added this verse in the margin of 
L seems to be ‘as early as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century’ (Mr E. M. 
Thompson, /z¢rod. to Facsimile of Laur. 
MS.). The verse is in A (13th cent.) and 
all our other Mss. To eject the verse, 
as Dindorf and Nauck have done, is 
utterly unwarrantable. It has a fine 
dramatic force. Oedipus is now at the 
critical point: he will hide nothing of 
the truth from her who is nearest to 
him. It is part of his character that 
his earnest desire to know the ¢rath never 
flinches; cp. 1170. 

802 «nypvé te, not Knpv— Te: see 
Chandler, Accentuation § 971. 

803 dmyvys: see on 753.—otov ad- 
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Evnvtialov: Kae OO0U Ee 6 8 yyenav 


avTds eG 0 mpeo Bus Tos Biav nravvérnv. 


805 


Kayo TOV exTpETOVTA, TOV Tpoxnddrny, 
Tate bu opyns: Kal po mpéo Bus @S Opt, 
OXoU, TapacretxovTa, THPHT AS, pL€orov 
Kapa OuTdois KeVT port pov kalixero. 


ov pay tony yee ereroev, ada TUVTO MOS 


SIO 


oKYTTPY Tumels eK eee XELPOS UTTLOS 
péons aaryvns evOus exxuhiyOeran* 


kreivo de TOUS CUpmavras. 


ei 6€ TO Ew 


Toure POO HREL Nate Tl ovyyeves, 


Tis Fone 


‘vov €or dy8pds dOhudTEpos 5 


815 


Tis €xPpodaipov paddov av yeour vip 


rar 


ov pn EGov eEeotr pnd acter 


*rwe 


SdpLous déxeoOau, pende Tpoo pave TWA, 


variation for some fifty years or more. 
hesitation, be placed as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 
duction to the Facsimile of the Laur. Ms. of Sophocles; Deecas) 
808 éxov MSS. 
Blaydes suggests, el O€ tT fev | rovT@ mpoohKer 
Heimsoeth, el 5€ TO Evy | ToUTH mpoony kat Aatw te ovyyevés. 


have this verse in the text. 
814 Aalw mss.: Aatov Bothe. 
Aatw Te ovyyevés: 


The line may therefore, 


without much 
(Intro- 
All the later mss. 


: 8xov Schaefer: bxous Déderlein. 


815 rls Tovde 7 dvdpda viv gor’ dOALwTEpor L. The vip is almost erased, and over 


it a late hand has written &\Nwo, probably meant for d\Xoo. 


verbial neut.=ds, referring to Iocasta’s 
whole description; not acc. masc., re- 
ferring to the person of Laius as described 
by her. 

gs04—812 The Krjpus is, I think, 
identical with the ryepov, and distinct 
from the tpoxynAdrys. I understand the 
scene thus. Oedipus was coming down 
the steep narrow road when he met the 
herald (to be known for such by his stave, 
knpvxevov) walking in front of the carriage 
(jyepov). The herald rudely bade him 
stand aside; and Laius, from the car- 
riage, gave a like command. (With the 
imperfect HAavvérny, ‘were for driving,’ 
ampos Blay need not mean more than a 
threat or gesture.) The driver (tpoxn- 
Adrys), who was walking at his horses’ 
heads up the hill, then did his lord’s 
bidding by actually jostling the wayfarer 
(é«tpérovta). Oedipus, who had forborne 
to strike the sacred herald, now struck the 
driver ; in another moment, while passing 
the carriage, he was himself struck on 
the head by Laius. He dashed Laius 
from the carriage; the herald, turning 


The later Mss. either 


back, came to the rescue; and Oedipus 
slew Laius, herald, driver, and one of two 
servants who had been walking by or 
behind the carriage; the other servant 
(unperceived by Oedipus) escaped to 
Thebes with the news. 

808 dxov: ‘from the chariot—having 
watched for the moment when I was 
passing—fe came down on me, full on my 
head (pérov Kapa acc. of part affected), 
with the double goad.’ The gen. Sxov 
marks the point from which the action 
sets out, and is essentially like ras modv- 
xpUcou ( TlvOGvos...@8as v. 151: cp. Od. 
21. 142 Sprucde. .. | dp&duevor To xdpov 
d0ev ré wep olvoxoever, from the place. In 
prose we should have had dm’ 8xov. As 
the verb here involves motion, we cannot 
compare such a gen. as (fev...rolyov Tod 
érépov (27. 9. 219), where, if any prep. 
were supplied, it would be ™pds.—Tnpy}- 
cas: [Dem.] or. 53 § 17 (contemporary 
with Dem.) rypijcas we dvidvra éx Ile- 
pads de...apmacer. 

809 Kallkero governs pov, which 
pérov Kapa defines: Plut. Anton. § 12 
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and he who was in front, and the old man himself, were for 
thrusting me rudely from the path. Then, in anger, I struck 
him who pushed me aside—the driver ; and the old man, seeing 
it, watched the moment when I was passing, and, from the 
carriage, brought his goad with two teeth down full upon my 
head. Yet was he paid with interest; by one swift blow from 
the staff in this hand he was rolled right out of the carriage, on 


his back; and I slew every man of them. 
But if this stranger had any tie of kinship with Laius, who 


is now more wretched than the man before thee? 
could prove more hated of heaven? 


What mortal 
Whom no stranger, no 


citizen, is allowed to receive in his house; whom it is unlawful 


agree with L, or give tis ro0dé y’ dvdpds éorw aOdudbTepos (as A). 
the latter, and so Campbell (with rdvdpds for y’ dvdpds). 


that any one accost; 


Kennedy adopts 
But viv seems forcible 


here. Dindorf proposed vév ér’ (which Wecklein receives); he afterwards wrote rls 


ToUd’ dxovew avdpos aOd.wrepos: but now rejects the verse. 
I would merely transpose avdpds and omit 7’, which might easily 


(to go with yévar’). 


Bellermann writes viv dy 


have been intruded, for metre’s sake, when the proper order of words had been de- 


ranged. 


oxUTeot Daclors...Kadixvovpevo. THY e&- 
tuyxavévrwy: Lucian Symp. § 16 raxa 
& dv twos xablkero TH Baxrnple: Lcaro- 
menippus § 24 opbdpa judy 6 mépvor 
xeyuwv Kablkero. This verb takes accus. 
only as=to reach, lit. or fig. (as 2. 14. 
104 pdda mos we Kablkeo Puusv).—Bumdots 
kéytpo.ot: a stick armed at the end with 
two points, used in driving. Cp. Z/. 23. 
387 (horses)...dveu xévrpoto Oéovres. The 
Tpoxnrdrys had left it in the carriage when 
he got out to walk up the hill. 

810 ov phy tonv y: not merely an 
even penalty (cp. tiv ouolay dmodudévat, 
par pari referre): Thuc. 1. 35 odx omola 
# @orplwors, the renunciation of such 
an alliance is more serious.—trecev. 
relow, éreca, éreloOqv (not tlow, etc.) 
were the Attic spellings of the poet’s age: 
see the epigraphic evidence in Meister- 
hans, Gramm. p. 88.—ovvTopws, in a 
way which made short work: cp. Thuc. 
7. 42 hrrelyero émécOar 7H melpa Kal ob 
Evyromewraryny iyeiro Suatodéunow, the 
quickest way of deciding the war: Her. 
5. 17 gore dé obvromos Kdpra (sc. 006s), 
there is a short cut. The conject. cuy- 
rovws (Tr. 923 ovwrdvy xept) would 
efface the grim irony. 

812 pens implies that a moment be- 
fore he had seemed firmly seated: ‘right 
out of the carriage.’ Eur. Cycl. 7 lréay 
néonv Oevisv, striking fwd/ on the shield: 


817 @...7wa L. Schaefer wrote év..rwva (so that der should be abso- 


I. T. 1385 vnds & é« péons epbéyéaro | 
Boy ts, from within the ship itself: £72. 
965 dpxuv els wéonv, right into the net. 

B14 ed cvyyevés t1 7G Aatlw if any tie 
with Laius mpoojke toitw To fev de- 
longs to this stranger. ovyyeys can take 
either dat. (akin to) or gen. (kin of): and 
here several editors give Aatov. But the 
dat. Aatw, making it verbally possible 
to identify the vos with Laius, suits the 
complex suggestiveness with which the 
language of this drama is often contrived : 
cp. Tav in 1167. Again, To fev rovTw 
might apply to Oedipus himself (452). 
Had we tt without ovyyevés, Aatov (part. 
gen.) would then be xecessary. The con- 
structions of mpoojKew are (1) mpoojxw 
rwt, Lam related to: (2) rpoojxe: sol Twos, 
I have a right in, or tie with: (3) mpooyxec 
pol rt, it belongs tome. Here it is (3). 

817 dv...r.wt. The MS. @...tWwa must 
be rendered, with Hermann: ‘to whom it 
is not allowed that any one should receive 
(him)’: but the words would naturally 
mean: ‘to whom it is not allowed to re- 
ceive any one.’ In 376, where ge...’ 
éuod is certain, all our Mss. have pe...vye 
go¥: much more might the cases have 
been shifted here. 

818 f. pydt...twa, sc. err, abso- 
lutely: nor zs 2¢ lawful that anyone 
should speak to him.—@@etv 8’: the posi- 
tive de? must be evolved from the negative 


¥I4 ZOPOKAEOY2 


rion e Gm olkwy. Kab 745° ovTus addos nv 
"yo “a euavte taa8 apds 0 mpoor Beis. 

hex dé TOU Gavovtos év xEpotv eat 
paves, ov _avTrep Oder. ap epuv KaKOs ; 
dp’ ouxt mas dvaryvos ; el HE xen guyev, 
Kai pou puydvru pote TOUS eHOvs idecv, 
* ps euBarevew tar pisos, N yapoous pe det 

LNTPOS Cuyjvas Kal TaTépa KaTaKTavelw 

TldkvBov, | os egépuoe Ka€eOpewe pe. 

dp" OuK dar @Lov TavTa. Saipoves Tis av 

kpivov én dvdpi TOo av dpboin hoyov ; 

py Snta, yy or’, @ Oeav dyvov o¢Bas, 830 
LOoupe TauTNY nHpEepav, aN’ ex Bpotav 

Bainv dpavtos apoabev 7 rowdy idecv 


Kid epauT@ Tupopas dbuypevyy. 


820 


825 


XO. mp per, ava, TaUT OKVHpP* Ews & dv ovv 

Tpos 700 TapovTos expaOys, €y’ edrrida. 835 
Ol. kal pny Too oUTOV y €oTt pou THs ehridos, 

Tov avdpa TOV Bornpa Tpoopeivar povov, 
10. mepaoevou dé tis 708  mpolvpta ; 
Ol. eyo Suddo o° aw yap evpeOn éywv 

Gol TavT, eywy av exmepevyoiny ma0os. 840 
IO. otov dé pov Trepicodv yKovaas hoyov ; 


lute): Dindorf, 8v...7u, 
of Twa). 824 pjore. 
to pajre. 


Nauck proposes ef f+) Eévav.. Tw |. 
The rst hand in L wrote pyjors, which an early hand changed 
The latter is in most of the later Mss. (with yp. «ore in some, as T). 


.. Tpoopuveiy éué (instead 


825 pnd éuBaredew] L has pir’, made by an early hand from Major, as Campbell 


thinks, and as seems most probable; or, as Diibner thinks, from su} pw’. 


Dindorf’s 


ok &eort: cp. Zl. 71 Kal ph mp’ diripmov 
Thode dmoarel\nre yhs | GAN dpxémdourov 
(sc. KaraoThoaTe). See above, 241.—Kal 
748. And these things—these curses— 
none but I laid on myself. And as the 
thought proceeds, the speaker repeats 
rade in a more precise and emphatic 
form: cp. Plat. Rep. 606 B éxeivo Kepdal- 
vew. yyelrat, THY HOovijv. 

821 év xepoty, not, ‘in their embrace,’ 
but, ‘by their agency’: Z/. 22. 426 ws 
bgedev Bay dew év , XEpolv euqow. 

822 f. dp —dp ovxl. Where apa is 
equivalent in sense to ap’ ov, this is be- 
cause it means, ‘are you satisfied that it 
is so?’ ze ‘is it not abundantly clear?’ 


(Zi. 614). Here, the transition from dpa 
to dp’ ovx\ is from bitter irony to despair- 
ing earnest. 

827 IIéd\vBov. Wunder and others 
think this verse spurious. But it is, in 
fact, of essential moment to the develop- 
ment of the plot. Oedipus fears that he 
has slain Laius, but does not yet dream 
that Laius’ was his father. This verse 
accentuates the point at which his belief 
now stands, and so prepares us for the 
next stage of discovery. A few Mss. give 
éféOpeWe xagépuoe: but the Homeric 
mporepov Uorepov (Od. 12. 134 Opéwaca 
texodod Te) seems out of place here just 
because it throws a less 2at¢wral emphasis 
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whom all must repel from their homes! And this—this curse 
—was laid on me by no mouth but mine own! And I pollute 
the bed of the slain man with the hands by which he perished. 
Say, am I vile? Oh, am I not utterly unclean ?—seeing that 
I must be banished, and in banishment see not mine own 
people, nor set foot in mine own land, or else be joined in 
wedlock to my mother, and slay my sire, even Polybus, who 


begat and reared me. 


Then would not he speak aright of Oedipus, who judged these 


things sent by some cruel power above man? 
ye pure and awful gods, that I should see that day! 


Forbid, forbid, 
No, may 


I be swept from among men, ere I behold myself visited with 


the brand of such a doom! 


Cu. To us, indeed, these things, O king, are fraught with 
fear ; yet have hope, until at least thou hast gained full know- 
ledge from him who saw the deed. 


OE. 


Hope, in truth, rests with me thus far alone; I can 


await the man summoned from the pastures. . 
Io. And when he has appeared—what wouldst thou have 


of him? 


Or. I will tell thee. 


If his story be found to tally with 


thine, I, at least, shall stand clear of disaster. 
Io. And what of special note didst thou hear from me? 


un® is clearly right. 


The alternatives would be to read pare rods éuovs ldetv, | wor’ 


éuBarevew, which does not seem Sophoclean, or pjre...ujr’, supplying éeor: (as Elmsley 


suggested), which is much worse. 


verse, —étépuce xazéOpewe L,: é£€0 pee xakégpuce r. 


ae 


on é&éguce. 

829 én’ dvdpl THde with dp8oln Adyov, 
speak truly in my case. Isaeus or. 8 
§ x éml rots Towdbrous, @ dvdpes, avdyKn 
éorl xadrer@s g¢épev, in such cases. //. 
19. 181 od 5 éwera dixatbrepos Kal én’ 
&\Aw | ocean, in another’s case. 

832 f. rowdvde, not Toldiode: cp. 533- 
—knrida: cp. dyos 1426: O. C. 1133 
«pris kaxGv. For ovpdopas, see on 99. 

834 8’otv. So where the desponding 
gvdak hopes for the best, Aesch. 4g. 34, 
yévouro & ovv K.T.d. 

835 tov wapdvtos, imperf. part.,.= 
éxelvov ds mapjyv: Dem. or. 19 § 129 of 
cupmpecBevovres kal mapsyTes KaTa- 
papruphcovow, i.e. ol ouvempésBevoy Kal 
Taphnoay. : 

836 THs éAm(Sos. The art. is due to 
the mention of éAlda just before, but its 
force is not precisely, ‘the hope of which 
you speak.’ Rather é\zlda is ‘some hope,’ 
tis édldos is ‘hope’ in the abstract: 


esc 


827 Wunder, Dindorf, and Nauck reject this 


840 7d 0os MSS. : dyos has been 


cp. Dem. or. 19 § 88 7Alka waow dvOpd- 
mos ayaba ex THs elpjnvns ylyverat, 7.¢. 
‘from peace,’ not ‘¢he peace.’ 

838 Trehacpévoy, sc. a’rod: gen.absol. 
El. 1344 Tehoupévev elrouw dv, when (our 
plans) are being accomplished. 

840 md8os, a calamity,—viz. that of 
being proved blood-guilty. The conjec- 
ture dyos is specious. But md0os shows 
a finer touch; it is the euphemism of a 
shrinking mind (like the phrase jw ru 
wé0w for @dvw). For perf. with dy cp. 
693. 

841 mepicodv, more than ordinary, 
worthy of special note: Her. 2. 32 rovs 
GANa TE UNXavaoOa...mepicgd, 2. é. among 
other remarkable enterprises: Eur. Szpp/. 
790 70 fev yap ovK wAmLfov ay memovOévat 
| maOos mepiooby, el yaw aregiynv, I 
had not deemed it a more than commun 
woe. Iocasta is unconscious of any Zoznt 
peculiar to her version, on which a hope 
could depend: she had reported the story 


8 
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Ol. Anoras epacrkes avrov dv8pas evverrew 


OS VLV KaTaKTELVELAY. 


él pev our er 


hefeu TOV auTov dpibpor, ovUK eyo “KTavOV" 


ov ya.p yévour™ av eis YE TOUS arohAots ioos’ 


845 


et O avdp’ ev oid avov avdnoet, capes 
TOUT early non ToUpyov eis ene pérov. 


10. 


aN’ os paver Yé TOUTS OO emloTaco, 


KOUK cor aire TOUTO a exBahew mau * 


Tos yep MKOUe’, OUK eyo porn, TOOE. 


el & ovv at kaxtpémouro Tov mpoabev hdoyov, 
ovTo. moT, @vak, TOV ye Aatov ddvov 

pavet Sucatos opOov, ov ye Aogias 

Ouetire Xpyvae Tra.t80s e€ wou Oavetv. 


KQUTOL ad ov KEWOS 


0 Ov o7nvos TOTE 


KaTeKTav’, avn avTos _ ma polev @\eETO. 
OOT ovxt pavtetas na av oure 770 eyo 
Brébarp dv ovver’ ovte THD adv vVoTeEpor. 


conjectured by Arndt, Blaydes, and M. Schmidt. 
the letters ae are in an erasure, having been made by. an early corrector. 


that the 1st hand wrote karaxtTelvovev. 


843 L has xaraxrelvacev, but 
Wolff thinks 


As the last € is certainly from the rst hand, the 


ist hand must have written either that or karaxrelvevev, which is in at least one later Ms. 


(Pal.), others having caraxrelvaev (as A), or kataxrelveray. 


of the slaughter in the fewest words, 715 
—716. 

844 f. tov aitdy dpwWydy, 2: ¢. adelous 
and not éva: or, in the phrase of gram- 
marians, Tov mAnOuyriukdy and not rdv 
évixoy apiOudv.—toos: ‘one cannot be 
made to tally with (cannot be identified 
with) those many’: tots qo)Aois, refer- 
ring to the plur. Apords (842). 

846 oldfwvov, journeying alone. The 
peculiarity of the idiom is that the second 
part of the compound is equivalent to a 
separate epithet for the noun: z.e, old- 
{@vos, ‘with solitary girdle,’ signifies, 
‘alone, and girt up.’ O. C. 717 Tév 
éxatoumddwy Nyppdwy, not, ‘with a 
hundred feet each,’ but, countless, and 
dancing: 2b. 17 mukvdmrepot anddves, 
not, thickly-feathered, but, many and 


winged: 70. 1055 duardAous ddedpas, not,’ 


separately-journeying sisters, but, two 
sisters, journeying: Az. 390 dicadpxas 
Baowdns, not, diversely-reigning kings, but, 
two reigning kings: Eur. Alc. go5 xépos 
povémacs, not, a youth with one child, 
but, a youth, his only child: Phoez. 683 


Most of the recent edd. 


didvupor Geal, not, goddesses with con- 
trasted names, but, several goddesses, each 
of whom is invoked. So I understand 
Eur. Or. 1004 Mov dr wdov *AG, ‘Eos 
who drives her steeds alone’ (when moon 
and stars have disappear ed from the sky). 

847 els ut pérrov: as if he were stand- 
ing beneath the scale in which the evi- 
dence against him lies; that scale proves 
the heavier of the two, and thus descends 
towards him. 

848 érlotaco haviv TovrTos H8e, know 
that the tale was thus set forth: émloraco 
ds havéy todos Se, know that you may 
take the story zo have deen thus set forth: 
where #s merely points to the mental 
attitude which the subject of émloraco 
isto assume. Phil. 567 ws Tadr’ érlotw 
Spader’, ob wédov7’ érr, know that you 
may assume these things to be a-doing, 
not delayed: and 7d. 253, 415: below 

956. So with the gen. abs,: 42. 281 
ws 88 éxdvtTwr TOvS? érloracbal o€ XP%), 
these things being so, you must view them 
in that belief. 

849 é&Padetv, repudiate: Plat. Crito 
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_ OF. Thou wast saying that he spoke of Laius as slain by 
robbers. If, then, he still speaks, as before, of several, I was 
not the slayer: a solitary man could not be held the same with 
that band. But if hé names one lonely wayfarer, then beyond 
doubt this guilt leans to me. 

Io. Nay, be assured that thus, at least, the tale was first 
told; he cannot revoke that, for the city heard it, not I alone. 
But even if he should diverge somewhat from his former story, 
never, king, can he show that the murder of Laius, at least, is | 
truly square to prophecy ; of whom Loxias plainly said that he 
must die by the hand of my child. Howbeit that poor innocent 
never slew him, but perished first itself. So henceforth, for what 
touches divination, I would not look to my right hand or my left. 


give karaxtelvecay. It is perhaps safest to do so, in the absence of better evidence for -aver 
(or -ovev) than we have in this passage. Yet cp. the inscription in Kaibel’s Zpieram- 
mata (24. 2), €xOpol orjcacey Znvi rpdmaiov édos (date, circ. 400—350 B.C.); to which 
Meisterhans (Gramm. der Attischen Inschriften, p. 78) refers in proof that ‘the poets 
of the 4th cent. B.c. could use, without metrical necessity, the un-Attic forms of the 


aorist optative.’ 


851 Kaxrpérotro L: kal rpéroro r. 


852 rov ye L: révder: 


46 B Tos dé Nébyous ovs €v TH ewmpocbev 
éXeyor ov dvvapmat viv éxBadeiv. 

851 el Kaxtpéroito, if he should turn 
aside: see on 772 kal...\éEauw’ dv. 

852 dv ye Aatov ddvoy.  Locasta 
argues: ‘Even if he should admit that 
the deed was done by ove man (a circum- 
stance which would confirm our fears that 
the deed was yours), at any rate the death 
of Laius cannot be shown to have hap- 
pened as the oracle foretold; for Laius was 
to have been killed by my son, who died 
ininfancy. The oracular art having failed 
in this instance, I refuse to heed Tei- 
resias when he says that you will yet be 
found guilty of slaying your father 
Polybus.’ Iocasta, bent on cheering 
Oedipus, merely al/udes to the possi- 
bility of his being indeed the slayer of 
Laius (851), and turns to the comforting 
aspect of the case—viz., the undoubted 
failure of the oracle, 07 any supposition. 
This fine and subtle passage is (to my 
apprehension) utterly defaced by the con- 
jecture adv ye Aatov pédvov (Bothe), ‘it 
cannot be shown that your slaying of 
ZLaius fulfils the oracle.’ Herm, reads 
rove, ‘this slaying’ (of which you think 
yourself guilty): but the ye is needed. 

853 SiKalws dpOdv, in a just sense 
correct, z.e. properly fulfilled: for ép0dv 
see 506.—Aoglas: a surname of the ora- 
cular Apollo, popularly connected with 
Aokds, ‘oblique’ (akin to Néx-pros, odbliguus, 


luxus, ‘sprained’), as=the giver of zx- 
direct, ambiguous responses (Aogéa Kal 
érauporeplgovra, Lucian Dial, Deor. 
16): Cornutus 32 AogGy 5é kal mwep.- 
oKEAa@Y byTav THY xpnouaev ods Sldwor 
Aoglas @véuacrat, and so Lycophron 14. 
1467: to this Pacuvius alludes, Flexa ov 
Jalsa autumare dictio Delphis solet. The 
association of Apollo with Helios sug- 
gested to the Stoics that the idea con- 
necting Aofds with Aoglas might be that 
of the ecliptic: to which it might be re- 
plied that the name Aoéias was older 
than the knowledge of the fact. It is 
not etymologically possible to refer Aottas 
to vk, lzx. But phonetic correspon- 
dence would justify the connection, sug- 
gested by Dr Fennell, with d-Ae& (Skt. 
rak-sh). Aottas and his sister Ao&® (Cal- 
lim. De/. 292) would then be other forms 
of Phoebus and Artemis ddefyr#p.o, 
dekiwopor (above, 164), ‘defenders.’ Io- 
casta’s utterance here is not really incon- 
sistent with her reservation in 712: see 
note there. 

B54 Suetre: expressly said: cp. dia- 
delxvusu, to show clearly (Her.), duadnXdu, 
Stappnony, ‘in express terms’: so above, 
394 alviyua...dvecmety = ‘to declare’ (solve) 
a riddle. 

857 f. ove THSe—ovre TYSe=o8lr’ ext 
tae ot’ éml Odrepa, neither to this side 
nor to that: Phi. 204 4 mov 776’ ) THde 
rorwy: L/. 12. 237 (Hector to Polyda- 
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GAN Opes Tov épydrnv 

néurov Twa oTehovvTa, poe TOUT adys. 
> > / 

méuso taxtvar’ add’ taper és Sopovs: 


860 


ad 
ovdev yap av mpdfay’ av av ov coi didov, 


XO. et pou Evvein hépovTe 


a i 
2 motpa Tay evoeTTov ayvetay hOywv 


ee 4 
3 €pywv TE TAVTWV, MY VOMOL TPOKEWTAL 


4 uplmodes, ovpaviay 


865 


5 Ov aifépa texvabértes, av “OdvpmTos 


mas): TUvn 8 olwvoiot tavurreptyerot 
kerevers | melOecOar* T&v obs merarpérop’ 
or’ ddeyl&w, | clr’ él deEl’ twor rpds HO 
7 nerdy te, | clr’ ém’? dprorepa Tol ye 
mort ¢opov jepbevra,.—pavrelas y'...ov- 
veka, so far as it is concerned: O. C. 22 
xpobvou wey over’, n. 

859 f. Kaos voulfes: he assents, al- 
most mechanically—but his thoughts are 
intent on sending fer the herdsman.— 
oreAotyta, ‘to summon’: o7é\\ew =‘ to 
cause to set out’ (by a mandate), hence 
‘to summon’: O. C. 297 okomds dé vu | 
ds Kape Seip’ &reurev olxerar oreAGy.—py- 
8 rotr dogs, ‘and do not neglect this.’ 
With a point after oredodvra we could 
render: ‘neglect sof even this’: but Oed. 
does not feel, nor feign, indifference. 

862 ydp, since Ywpev «.7.d, implies 
consultation. The doubled &y gives em- 
phasis: cp. 139.—dv ot ool pl\ov=rov- 
Tw & mpadéar ob gol dpirov éorl. Phil. 
1227 mpatas epyov motov wy ov ca mpé- 
IOV 5 

863—910 Second ordcmov. The 
second émeiwdbdiov (512—862) has been 
marked by the overbearing harshness of 
Oedipus towards Creon; by the rise of a 
dreadful suspicion that Oedipus is dvay- 
vos—blood-guilty for Laius; and by the 
avowed contempt of Iocasta, not, indeed, 
for Apollo himself, but for the wayrixn of 
his ministers. These traits furnish the 
two interwoven themes of the second 
stasimon: (1) the prayer for purity in 
word as in deed: (2) the deprecation of 
that pride which goes before a fall; 
—whether it be the insolence of the rv- 
pavvos, or such intellectual arrogance as 
Tocasta’s speech bewrays (Adyw, v. 884). 
The tone of warning reproof towards 
Oedipus, while only allusive, is yet in 
contrast with the firm though anxious 
sympathy of the former ode, and serves 


to attune the feeling of the spectators for 
the approach of the catastrophe. 

1st strophe (863-872). May I ever be 
pure in word and deed, loyal to the un- 
written and eternal laws. 

ist antistrophe (873—882). A tyrant’s 
selfish insolence hurls him to ruin. But 
may the gods prosper all emulous effort 
for the good of the State. 

and strophe (883—896). Irreverence 
in word or deed shall not escape: the 
wrath of the gods shall find it out. 

and antistrophe (897—910). Surely 
the oracles concerning Laius will yet be 
justified: O Zeus, suffer not Apollo’s 
worship to fail. 

B63 el pot Evvely potpa dépovst is 
equivalent to e@e diarehotue Pépwv, the 
part. implying that the speaker is already 
mindful of dyvela, and prays that he may 
continue to be so: whereas ef pou Euveln 
potpa pépew would have been equivalent 
to fe wo yévoiro pépew, an aspiration 
towards dyvela as not yet attained. 
Though potpa is not expressly personified 
(cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 84 TW dé potp’ eddac- 
povlas erat), the conception of it is so 
far personal that €vvely (‘be with’) is 
tinged with the associations of fuvedein 
(‘be witness to’), and thus softens any 
boldness in the use of the participle; a 
use which, in principle, is identical with 
the use after such verbs as dvareN@, Tvy- 
xdvw, AavOayw. cdé€povT. (=Pepopndry, 
see on 590)... dyvelay, winning purity, 
regarded as a precious xrAua (Ant. 150): 
cp. 1190 wAdov Tas evdaruovlas Péper: EZ. 
968 evodBevav...oloer (will win che pradse 
of piety): Eur. Or, 158 trvov...pepo- 
Mévy xapav.—Others take épovre as= 
‘bearing about with me’ (or ‘within me’), 
Cp. Ant. 1090 Tov voiy 7’ duelvw Tov ppe- 
vav 7) viv pépec (where it=rpégew in 
1089): 77. 108 etuvacroy deiua pépovoay 
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Or. Thou judgest well. 
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But nevertheless send some one 


to fetch the peasant, and neglect not this matter. 


Io. 


I will send without delay. But let us come into the 


house: nothing will I do save at thy good pleasure. 


CH. May destiny still find me winning the praise of rever- tst 


ent purity in all words and deeds sanctioned by those laws of Sttophe- 


range sublime, called into life throughout the high clear heaven, 


(where Casaubon rpégovoay, as Blaydes 
tpépovtt here), This may be right: but 
the use here, at least, would be bold; and 
I still incline to the former view. 

864 ciceTTov, active, ‘reverent,’ only 
here: so 890 rGv doémrwy, also act., ‘irre- 
verent deeds,’ as in Eur. Helen. 542 IIpw- 
réws aoérrov madéds, impious, unholy: 
see On 515. 

B65 av vopor mpdKevrar wplr., ‘for 
which (enjoining which) laws have been 
set forth, moving on high,’—having their 
sphere and range in the world of eternal 
truths: vylrodes being equiv. to vyydol 
_kal bWod marodyres: see on oldfwvov 846, 
and contrast x@ovocr(87 301. The meta- 
phor in vépou was less trite for a Greek 
of the age of Sophocles than for us: cp. 
Plat. Legg. 793 A Ta KadovUmeva bd 
Tay twohkkwv dypada vducpma—ovre 
vémous det mpocayopevev avira otre dp- 
pnra édv.—mpdoxewrar (Thuc. 3. 45 év ov 
Tais mb\eot ToANGv Oavdrov (nula mpdbxet- 
Tat) strengthens the metaphor: Xen. 
Mem. 4. 4. 21 Slknv yé rou diddacw of 
mapaBalvovres Tovs UT TwY Dewy KEL- 
Bévous vémous, nv ovdert rpdr@ duvardv 
avOpimrw Siapuyelv, worep Tods bm’ ap- 
Opemwv Keuévovs vomovs evo dta- 
pevtyouot 7d diknv ddévar: where Socrates 
speaks of the dypador véuor which are év 
mdon Xepg Kara TavTa vouurfduevor,—as to 
revere the gods and honour parents. Arist. 
Rhet. 1. 13. 2: ‘1 consider law (vouov) 
as particular (/dcov) or universal (xk o+- 
y dv), the particular law being that which 
each community defines in respect to 
itself,—a law partly written, partly un- 
written [as consisting in local custom]; 
the universal law being that of nature 
(rov kaTra& Pvouwv). For there is a cer- 
tain natural and universal right and wrong 
which all men divine (uavrevovra), even if 
they have no intercourse or covenant with 
each other; as the Antigone of Sophocles 
is found saying that, notwithstanding the 
interdict, it is right to. bury Polyneices’ 


whose father is Olympus 


(Ant. 454, where she appeals to the 4- 
ypamra kdopadf Peay voucua). Cp. 
Cope’s Introd. to Arist. Rhet. p. 239. 

866 ovpavlay Sr aldépa rexvwbéyres, 
called into a life that permeates the hea- 
venly ether (the highest heaven): the 
metaphor of texvwOévres being qualified 
by its meaning in this particular applica- 
tion to vépou, viz. that they are revealed 
as operative; which allows the poet to 
indicate che sphere throughout which they 
operate by 8 ai€épa, instead of the ver- 
bally appropriate év al@ép:: much as if 
he had said 6x’ aldépa évepyol dvapavérres. 
So, again, when he calls Olympus, not 
Zeus, their twatyp, the metaphor is half- 
fused with the direct notion of ‘source.’ 
Cp. Arist. Rhet. 1. 13. 2 quoted on 863, 
which continues (illustrating 7d ice 
Sixatov): Kal ws ’Humedoxdfjs éyer wept 
Tod uh KTelvew TO Eupvxov' Totro yap ov 
Tiol perv Slikasrov tial & ob Slikaov, ’AAAG 
TO wév wavTwy vdutmov Sud 7’ evpu- 
wédovros|aldépos jvekéws rérarat 
did 7’? drdérov ad ys (so Scaliger 
rightly amended atyjs: Emped. 438): 
where the special reference of Empedo- 
cles is to a principle of life common to 
gods, men, and irrational animals (rvedua 
70 Oia mavTds TOD Kdcpuov SiAKov Wuxijs Tpb- 
mov, Sextus Emp. Adv. Math. 9. 127: cp. 
Cope ad loc.).—ai®épa: Z/. 16. 364 ws 6’ 
67’ dm’ Ovdumrou vépos epxerar ovpavor 
elaw | alfépos éx dins: where, Olympus 
being the mountain, the ovdpavés is above 
the al@jp, since é& al@épos could not=éé 
al@pas, after clear weather: and so //. 2. 
458 dv alBépos ovpavdy tke: Ll. 19. 351 
ovpavod éxxarémadro 6 alfépos: cp. Ant. 
420. Here“otpavlav al@épa =the highest 
heaven. 

867 “Odvpros: not the mountain, as 
in the Ziad, but, as in the Odyssey (6. 
42), the bright supernal abode of the 
gods: and so=the sky itself: 0..C. 1654 
viv Te mpocxwodvd’ 6400 | Kal Tov Oewy 
“O)dvuptrov. 
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6 TaTHpP pOVvOS, OVdE VW 
7 Ovara pvous dvépov 


8 ETUKTEV, ovde py mote haba KATAKOUaoT* 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


870 


9 péyas ev TovTos Oeds, ovde ynpaoKel. 


avr. a’. 


vBpis purever TUPAvvoV* 


873 


2 vBprs, | el Tohhav wrepmrnobh pdrar, 


3 a Hy "miKaypa pnde ocundeporTa, 
yet” dvaBac’ 


4 aKpoTara 


875 


5 *dmotpotdrav apovrev eis avayKay, 


6 ev? ov Tool XpyTiwo 
Z XpNTaL. 


TO Kados & EXO. 
8 moet Tadao pa payrore \voar Deov aivovpat. 


880 


9 Oedv od AnEw ToTe TpoTTdTay toxwv. 


odv ye Bothe. 
(as E). 


870 eriuctev, ‘was their parent,’ some- 
times used instead of érexe where the 
stress is not so much on the fact of the 
birth as on the parentage, 1099, O. C. 982, 
fr. 501: Pind. P. 9. 15 dv wore=Nats.., 
érucrev. (It would be prosaic to render, 
: brought forth successively,’—developed.) 

ov8t pj wore KaTaKoundoy. I formerly 
gave ovde pd OTE KaraKkouudoer,—regard- 
ing L’s pv as more significant than its ca- 
rakoyudont. But I now think that the pro- 
babilities are stronger for piv having come 
from uy. In point of fitness, the readings 
are here equal. od y expresses conviction : 
Plat. Phaedo 105 D obkoby 7 Puxy 7d évarrlov 
Gabry émipéper del od ph more SéEnrar, ws 
€x Trav mpbabev wuodbynrat; 

871 péyas év rovrous Oeds: the divine 
virtue inherent in them is strong and un- 
failing. O¢6s without art., as 880: O. C. 
1694 7d gépov ex Oeod. For this use of 
the word, to express an indwelling power, 
cp. Eur. fr. inc. 1007 6 vos yap hu 
éorw ev éxdory eds. 

873 UBpis. The tone of Oedipus to- 
wards Creon (esp. 618—672) suggests the 
strain of warning rebuke. Aeschylus, 
with more elaborate imagery, makes 
UBpis the daughter of dvaceBia and the 
parent of a véa UBpis which in turn begets 
képos and O@pdcos (Ag. 764).—rbpavvov, 


Elmsley has been followed by a majority of edd. in giving pijrote. 


870 ovde why more NdOpac (the p almost erased) karaxouudone L. 
Most of the later Mss. (as A) have Ad§a, and karakoiudoe: 


some have ujy, others 47 
. -KATAKOL- 


here not ‘a prince,—nor even, in the 
normal Greek sense, an unconstitutionally 
absolute ruler (bad or good),—but, in our 
sense, ‘a tyrant’: cp. Plat. Pol. 301 c 
érav pyre kar& vouous pyre Kara &0n 
mpatry tis els apxwv, tpocmorjrac dé 
Gomep 6 émioTiuwy ws dpa mapa Ta ye- 
ypaumeva 7b ye BéATicTOv tonréov, 7 OE 
Tes €mcOupula Kal dyvora rovrou Tod 
MLA MATOS Wyoumern, av od Tére Tov 
To.otrov Exacrov TUpavvov KAnTéoV; Rep. 
573 B dp’ otv...xal rd wddae Sid 7d ToLodrov 
TUpavvos 6° ‘Eps Aéyerat ; 

874 f. c.. orepT yoy : Plat. Rep. 
573, C TupavyrKds de. .avhp aK pyBas ly: 
verat, drav 7) pice 7 émirndebuaciv 7 dp- 
gporépos weOvorikds Te Kal épwrikds 
kal wedayxortkds yévynras. For el 
with subj., see on 198.—@ pa7): the generic 
by (such wealth as is not meet): cp. 397 n. 

876 The reading of all the Mss., dk- 
potarav elravaBdo’, is accounted for by 
Wolff's emendation, which I have now 
received, dxpérara yeto” dvaBac’. The 
change of y into v was very easy for cur- 
sive minuscule; while on the other hand 
the presence of dvdrykay in the next verse 
is not enough to explain the change of 
an original axpérarov into the unmetrical 
axpordray.—yeioa, the coping of a wall; 
cp. Eur. Phoen. 1180 (of Capaneus) #5y 
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alone ; their parent was no race of mortal men, no, nor shall 
oblivion ever lay them to sleep; the god is mighty in them, 
and he grows not old. 


Insolence breeds the tyrant; Insolence, once vainly surfeited 
on wealth that is not meet nor good for it, when it hath scaled 
the topmost ramparts, is hurled to a dire doom, wherein no 
service of the feet can serve. But I pray that the god never 
quell such rivalry as benefits the State; the god will I ever hold 
for our protector. 


Lnon- 876 f. dxpordray elcavaBao’ drébromov | wpovcev elo dvdyxay L. All MSS. 
have dkxpordray. Instead of dérouov, A has droruov, with o written above.—dxpérara 


& trepBalvovra yetoa revxéwy | Bader safe landing-place. For the paronomasia 


Kepauve Leds vw (as Ant. 131, of the same, 
BadBlowy | ér’ axpwv Hon | vixny dpuavr’ 
d\ahdéa). So here the USpis is hurled 
down, Capaneus-like, at the crowning 
moment of wicked triumph. In Eur. 
Suppl. 728 there is a similar image of in- 
solent ambition hurled down, as from the 
topmost round of a scaling-ladder: bBpic- 
Thy adv, 6s mpdcowv Karas | els dxpa 
Bivar kAwdKwv éevjdrara | fnrwv dad)deo’ 
od Bor. 

877 With the MS. dmrdtopov dpov- 
oev eis avdykay, there is a defect of ~~ 
or—. Reading dxpéraroyv in 876, Arndt 
supplies alos before dméromov, as I for- 
merly supplied dxpov in the same place: 
E. L. Lushington thought of épos to follow 
amérouov : Campbell reads é&wpovcev, But 
none of these remedies, nor any other of 
a like kind, is satisfactory, or very pro- 
bable. I now agree with Wecklein in 
preferring Schnelle’s daorpotdray for 
amérouov. This is metrically exact (=867 
60 aldépa rexv-), and removes the neces- 
sity for any conjectural supplement. (The 
superlative of dormos occurs Od. 2. 219.) 
—dapovorey, gnomicaor. (cp. O.C. 1215 Kar- 
é0evr0).—dvadykay, a constraining doom 
from the gods: Eur. PA. 1000 els dvdyKny 
daudvev dpuyuevot. Cp. Plat. Legg. 716A 
6 6é ris EEapOels Ud meyahavxlas 7 XpjMa- 
ow émaipduevos 7 Tiuats 9 Kal owparos 
eduoppla, dua vedrnre Kal dvoig préyerat 
Ty Wuxi med’ UBpews...ueTa dé Xpdvov ov 
moddy irocxav Tinwplay TH dikyn éavTdov TE 
kalotkov kal réduw &pdnv avdcrarov érolyce. 

878 xpyocipe...xpytav: where it does 
not use the foot to any purpose: 7.2. the 
leap is to headlong destruction ; it is not 
one in which the feet can anywhere find a 


cp. Pind. P. 2. 78 Kepdot dé ri udda Todro 
Kepdahéov redé0ec; ‘but for the creature 
named of gain,’ (the fox) ‘what so gainful 
is there here?’ 

879 7d Kados 8 xov: but I ask that 
the god never do away with, abolish, 
that struggle which is advantageous for 
the city,—z.e. the contest in which citizen 
vies with citizen who shall most serve the 
State. The words imply a recognition 
of the wpo@uula which Oed. had so long 
shown in the service of Thebes: cp. 48, 
93> 247- 

880 mddatopa: cp. Isocr. Hp. 7 §7 
Tots Kadws Tas modes TAS a’TwY SioLKodoW 
amtAAnTéov Kal meiparéov dueveyKelv av- 
tuv. Plut. Aor. 820 C worep ovK apyv- 
pirnv ovd€ Swpirnv ayava moXriTelas 
dywvifouévots (the emulous service of 
the State), d\Ad lepdv ws adyOds kal ore- 
pavirny (like the contests in the great 
games). 

882 f. mpoordtay: defender, cham- 
pion: not in the semi-technical sense of 
‘patron,’ as in 411.—tmépomra, adverbial 
neut. of tréporros [not vmrepdmrra, epic 
nom. for vrepdrrns, like trréra]: cp. 
O. C. 1695 otro. Kardpeumrr’ eBnrov, ye 
have fared not amiss. J//. 17. 75 dklynra 
Sudxwv | trmous: Eur. Suppl. 770 dxpavt’ 
bdvper: Ph. 1739 dreiue...dmapbéveut’ dhw- 
péva: Lon 255 dvepedynra Svodumet (hast 
griefs which I may not explore).—xepov, 
in contrast with NOyw, merely =épyas, 
not ‘ deeds of violence’: cp. Eur. PA. 312 
mis... | kal xepol Kal Néyouse... | mept- 
xopevovca Tépyv...A\d Bw, find joy in deed 
and word of circling dance, z.é. in linking 
of the hands and in song: cp. 864. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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otp. f. 
P i 4 > , sO 
2 Aixas addBytos, ovde 
/, y' / 
3 Saydvev dn céBor, 
4 kaka viv edouTO jLolpa, 


5 dvoméTpoV yapw xoas, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


x 
el O€ Tis UmépomTa yYepalv 7} Adyw mropeverar, 883 


885 


6 et pry TO Kepdos KEpdavet SiKatws 


\ a eae Wa ¥ 
7 KQL TOV ADETTWV epterat, 


890 


87 Tav abixtay * Oi€erar pardlwv. 
- »~ > > Lal 8 3 \ *@ La) aN 
9 Tis erL ToT ev ToLTd avnp “Dewy Bédy 


10 *evEerar uyas apvveu ; 


yeio’ dvaBao’ Wolff; darorpordray (for dréromov) Schnelle. 


See comment. 890 ép- 


era: L. The scribe had begun to write x as the third letter, but corrected it to &. 


The later Mss. have the same word, with variations of breathing. 
In L the breathing has been added (or retouched) by the first corrector. 


891 efera MSS. 
OlEeTar 


Blaydes. (The mode of writing @era: in L, where the first € is large, suggests the ease 


885 Alxas dpdoByros, not fearing Jus- 
tice: cp. 969 davoros éyxous, not touch- 
ing aspear. The act. sense is preferable 
only because class. Greek says poBSnéels 
Tip Otknv, not PoByGels bd THs Slkyns: the 
form of the adj. would warrant a pass. 
sense: cp. Zr. 685 daxTivos...d0cxrov. 
With d&doBos (Az. 366) apbBnros cp. drap- 
Bis (Zr. 23) &rdpByros (Az. 197). 

886 én, tages of gods, whether sit- 
ting or standing; but always with the 
added notion that they are placed in a 
temple or holy place as objects of wor- 
ship. Timaeus p. 93 @d0s* 7d dyahua 
kal 6 tTémros év w ldpvrac: where rézos 
prob. denotes the small shrine in which 
an image might stand. Dionys. Hal. 1. 
47 uses €n to render fenates. Liddell 
and Scott s.v. cite the following as places 
in which édos ‘may be a ¢emp/e’: but in 
all of them it must mean zmage. Isocr. 
or. 15 § 2 Pedlay rov 7d THs "AOnvas 
€d0s épyacduevoy, z.e. the chryselephan- 
tine Athena Parthenos; cp. Plut. Per. 
13 6 dé Pedlas elpydgero wev THs Oeod rd 
xpuocotv &dos* Xen. Hellen. 1. 4. 12 
Tldwrjpia nyev 7 ods, TOO Sous Kara- 
Kekadupméevov THs ’AOnvas : z.e. the dpxatov 
Bpéras of Athena Polias in the Erech- 
theum was veiled in sign of mourning 
(the death of Aglauros being commemo- 
rated at the festival of the Plunteria). 
Paus. 8. 46. 2 patvera dé ok dptas 6 Ad- 
youoTos dvabnuata kal dn Oedy ard- 
yeoOat rapa Tuy Kparnbévrwy (7.e. carry 
off to Italy): where dva@jmara are dedi- 


cated objects generally, é5y images wor- 
shipped in temples. Is Sophocles glancing 
here at the mutilators of the Hermae in 
415 B.C., and especially at Alcibiades? 
We can hardly say more than this :—(t) 
There is no positive probability as to the 
date of the play which can be set against 
such a view. (2) The language suits it,— 
nay, might well suggest it; nor does it 
matter that the ‘Hpuat, though dvadjpara 
(Andoc. De Myst. § 34), were not properly 
€5y. (3) It cannot be assumed that the 
dramatic art of Sophocles would exclude 
such a reference. Direct contemporary 
allusion is, indeed, uncongenial to it. 
But a light touch like this—especially in 
a choral ode—might fitly strike a chord 
of contemporary feeling in unison with 
the emotion stirred by the drama itself. 
I do not see how to affirm or to deny 
that such a suggestion was meant here. 
(Cp. O. C. 1537 n.) 

888 Svomdtpov, miserably perverse : 
Ant. 1025 ovxér’ éor’.., | dBoudos otr’ 
dvo\Bos. 

890 Tév doérrwy: see on 864.—epte- 
tat, keep himself from: O. C. 836 etpyou, 
‘stand back’: Her. 7. 197 ws xara 7d 
Gdoos eyévero, altos Te &pyero avtod Kal 
TH oTpary wdon mapyyyere. Plat. Legg. 
838 A ws ed Te Kal akpiBws elpyovrar Tis 
TwY Kadav Evvovolas. As to the form, Her. 
has épyw or éépyw: in Attic the Mss. give 
Aesch. Zum. 566 xarepyafod: Soph. AZ. 
593 éuvéptere: Thuc. 5. 11 mepiépéavres 
(so the best Mss., and Classen): Plat. 
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But if any man walks haughtily in deed or word, with no 2nd 
fear of Justice, no reverence for the images of gods, may an evil ‘ttophe- 
doom seize him for his ill-starred pride, if he will not win his 
vantage fairly, nor keep him from unholy deeds, but must lay 


profaning hands on sanctities. 


Where such things are, what mortal shall boast any more 
that he can ward the arrows of the gods from his life? 


with which 6/¢ might have become éé.)—uarditwy L, pardgwy x. 


892 £. tho éri 


(ste) or’ év rotad’ dvhp | Oude Bédrn éperat (sic) | puxao dudvew L. The later Mss. 
have in some cases Oud or Ouuod: a few have €y rovros (as E), or adrozs (B), for 
év rotod’.—For @uucx, Hermann restored de@v: for epterat, Musgrave evferac. 


Gorg. 461 D xadépéns (so Stallb. and 
Herm., with Mss.): “ep. 461 B uvdptar- 
tos: Fol. 285 B &ptas. So far as the 
MSS. warrant a conclusion, Attic seems 
to have admitted ép- instead of elp- 7” the 
forms with & The smooth breathing is 
right here, even if we admit a normal 
distinction between efpyw ‘to shut out’ 
and elpyw ‘to shut in.’ 

891 OlEerar. This conjecture of Blaydes 
seems to me certain. The form occurs 
Eur. Aipfol. 1086 kralov ms atrdy ap’ 
eo ye Olgerar: Her. 652 ef dé T&vde 
mporbiéer xepl. Hesych. has OliecOa. 
L has é&erae with no breathing. Soph. 
could not conceivably have used such a 
phrase as éxeo@a rv abixrwr, to cling to 
things which should not even be touched. 
He himself shows the proper use of 
éxecOar in fr. 327 Tod ye Kepdalvew Suws 
| drplé éxovra, ‘still they cling tooth 
and nail to gain’: fr. 26 ra pév | dlxaw’ 
ératver Tod 6é Kepdalvew éxov. Some 
explain @&erat as ‘abstain’: Od. 4. 422 
oxéobat Te Bins MOoat re yépovra: Her. 6. 
85 écxovro THs dyuryjs. To this there 
are two objections, both insuperable: 
(1) the disjunctive 7,—with which the 
sense ought to be, ‘unless he gain &c.... 
or else abstain’: (2) wardfwy, which could 
not be added to éfera as if this were 
mavoerat.—parateyv, acting with rash 
folly: Her. 2. 162 dmepyardice, behaved 
in an unseemly manner: Aesch. Ag. 995 
omhdyxva 8 obre pargger, my heart does 
not vainly forebode. The reason for 
writing pard{wy, not pardgwvr, is that the 
form paratiw is well attested (Her., Jo- 
sephus, Hesych., Herodian): while there 
is no similar evidence for wardfw, though 
the latter form mdéght have existed, being 
related to a stem para (udrn) as dixaf-w 
to dixa (dik7). : 

892 tls ere Tor...dpovev; Amid 


such things (if such deeds prevail), who 
shall any longer vaunt that he wards off 
from his life the shafts of the gods? The 
pres. dptvev, not fut. duvveiv, because 
the shafts are imagined as already as- 
sailing him, év roto’: 1319: Ant. 38 
el T40’ év rovTots. 

893 Oedv BéAn. The mss. have 6u- 
pSt, Ovwod or Ov~S: in A over Ouucde 
BéXn is written rhv Belay Sixnv. This 
points to the true sense, though it does 
not necessarily presuppose the true read- 
ing. The phrase Q@vpov BéAn, ‘arrows of 
anger,’ could mean, ‘taunts hurled by an 
angry man’; but, a/onwe, could not mean, 
‘the arrows of the divine wrath.’ The 
readings of the Mss. might have arisen 
either through the v of #edv being written, 
as it often is, in a form resembling p, 
and w having then been transposed (so 
that 9yu@ would have arisen before 6u- 
G1); or from a gloss @yuod on puxas. 
For BéAy cp. Plat. Lege. 873 EB wAHy boa 
Kepavvos 7 Tt mapa Oeod ro.odrov Pé)os 
lov. 

894 evEerar. This conject. of Mus- 
grave (which Blaydes adopts) involves 
only the change of one letter from épée- 
rat: and nothing would have been more 
likely than a change of e¥ferar into epterat 
if the scribe’s eye or thought had wandered 
to épgerat in 890, especially since the lat- 
ter is not obviously unsuited to the general 
sense. But ép€erat here is impossible. 
For (1) we cannot render: ‘will keep off 
the shafts from himself, so as to ward 
them from his life’: this would be in- 
tolerable. Nor (2), with Elmsley: ‘who 
will abstain from warding off the shafts 
of the soul (the stings of conscience, 
yuxas BéXn) from his mind (@vuod)?’ z.e. 
who will not become reckless? “This 
most assuredly is not Greek.  evferau, 
on the other hand, gives just the right 


122 ZTOPOKAEOYS 


895 


> A e , 4 , 
ll el ydp at towide mpd£&eus Tia, 
12 TL et pe YopeveLy ; 


ovKere TOV aOuKTOV ete yas én dudahov veBuv, 


avr. f’. 


2 0v0 és tov “ABatou vadv, 

3 ovde Tay *OdvupTiar, goo 
4 él a) Td0¢ Xeupoderkra 

5 Tacw appooes Bpotots. 

6 a\N, @ Kpatuvar, elmep op axovets, 

7 Le8, TavT dvdaowy, Bn Adore 

8 aé Tav Te Gav AOdvaTov aiév apyav. 905 
9 dOwovra yap Aatov <7adatdhata > 

10 béodar’ eSaypovow non, 

11 KovdapLod TyLaLts Ege eupavys* 


12 epper d€ Ta Geta. gIo 


896 After xopevew, L has in the same verse rovety ) Toto Oeots. These words are 
found in at least four other Mss.,—Pal., M (as corrected), M?, M®: being a corruption 
of a gloss, mavnyuplfew rots Geois, found in the Trin. and other ss. (Campbell, 1. 
xxvii). Dr E. M. Thompson points out that this corruption, hardly possible in 
uncial writing, would have been comparatively easy in minuscule, and regards it as 
indicating that the archetype of L was a minuscule Ms. (Introd. to Facsimile, p. 8.) 
899 "A Bata] Erfurdt wrote “ABaco., on the authority of Arcadius (104. 11). ae es 
thius knew both modes of writing it (on Z/. I. 536, p. 279. I). 903 dpHdv L, dpé’ r. 


Bacch. 18x Set... Acdvucoy...dcov kad? nas 


sense: ‘If justice and religion are tram- 
pled under foot, can any man dare to 
boast that he will escape the divine 
wrath?’ 

896 xopevev. The words rovety 7 rots 
Oeots added in a few mss. (including L) 
have plainly arisen from a contracted 
writing of mavyyuplfew rots Peots which 
occurs in a few others. This gloss cor- 
rectly represents the general notion of 
xXopevew, as referring to the yxopol con- 
nected with the cult of Dionysus, Apollo 
and other gods. The xopés was an ele- 
ment so essential and characteristic that, 
ina Greek mouth, the question ri de? pe 
xopevey ; would import, ‘why maintain 
the solemn rites of public worship?’ Cp. 
Polybius 4. 20 (speaking of the youth of 
Arcadia) wera 6€ radra rods Pidogévou 
Kal Timoéov vinous pay Odvorres (learning 
the music of those masters) rodA\p dudo- 
Tila xopevouar kar’ eviavrdy rots Avo- 
vuowakots atAnTats év Tols Pedrpo.s, of wey 
matdes Tods madiKods dyawvas, ol dé vea- 
vioxo. rods Tw dvdpwy Aeyouévous, Eur. 


Swardv avierOar uéyav' | mot de? xopevew, 
mot Kkabiordvar moda, | kal Kpara ceioar 
moduby; é&nyod ot mor | yépwy ryéporti, 
Tecpecta. The Theban elders need not, 
then, be regarded as momentarily for- 
getting their dramatic part. Cp. 1095 
xopever Bac. 

897 dOiKTov: cp. the story of the 
Persian attack on Delphi in 480 B.c. 
being repulsed by the god, who would 
not suffer his priests to remove the trea- 
sures, das avros lkavds elvat Twv éwuTod 
mpokarnabat, Her, 8. 36.—dpdaddy: see 
on 480. 

899 tov ABaior vadv. The site of 
Abae, not far N. of the modern village 
of Exarcho, was on a hill in the north- 
west of Phocis, between Lake Copais 
and Elateia, and near the frontier of the 
Opuntian Locrians. Her. 8. 33 &@a jv 
lepdv ’Amrd\\wvos mdovarov, Oncaupoicl re 
kal dvabyjuact moddoio. KaTecKevacpuévoy* 
qv dé kal rote kal vov éorl xpynorhpiov ad- 
760 Kal Todro 70 lepoy ovAjoayres évérpy- 
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Nay, if such deeds are in honour, wherefore should we join in 
the sacred dance? 


No more will I go reverently to earth’s central and inviolate 
shrine, no more to Abae’s temple or Olympia, if these oracles 
fit not the issue, so that all men shall point at them with the 
finger. Nay, king,—if thou art rightly called,—Zeus all-ruling, 
may it not escape thee and thine ever-deathless power! 

The old prophecies concerning Laius are fading; already 
men are setting them at nought, and nowhere is Apollo glorified 
with honours; the worship of the gods is perishing. 


904 rar’ dvdcowr] rdvTa AeUoowv B. Arnold.—rdbo. L: AdOn r: AdOy Brunck. 
906 d6ivovta yap atov + Oécgar’ L: the three dots meaning that madara (written in 
the margin by a later hand) was to be inserted there. (Most of the later Mss. have 
PpOlvovra yap Natov madata Oécpar’: a few place radad before Aatov or after Oécpara.) 
—rahaltpara is the conjecture of Arndt, and of Linwood (who prefixes 7a to Aatov, 


reading @y trodcd’ for év Toicd in 892). 


Schneidewin supplied Ilv@éxpyora before 


gay (the Persians in 480 B.c.). Hadrian 
built a small temple beside the ancient 
tepdv, Paus. 10. 35. 3. 

900 tdv Odvprtay, called by Pindar 
Sécrrow’ ddabelas (Ol. 8. 2), because divi- 
nation by burnt offerings (uayriKy 6 éu- 
mvpwyv) was there practised on the altar 
of Zeus by the Iamidae, hereditary pdv- 
rets (Her. 9. 33): Pind. O/. 6. 70 Znvds 
ér’ dkpordTw Bwug...xpnoTnpov Oéc0a 
Kédevoev (Apollo): | é& ob ro\vKdetrov kad’ 
“EdAavas yévos ’lawdav. 

901 et prj Td 8e dppdoe, if these things 
(the prophecy that Laius should be slain 
by his son, and its fulfilment) do not come 
right (fit each other), xe.poSexra mac. 
Bporots, so as to be signal examples for 
all men. Cp. Amé. 1318 7d5’ otk én’ 
dAdov Bporaéy | éuds dpudcet mor’ é& ai- 
tlas, can never be adjusted to another,— 
be rightly charged on him. Prof. Camp- 
bell cites Plat. Soph. 262 C mpl ay tis 
roils dvéuac. Ta phuata Kepioy. Tbre O 
jpwoo€é Te, k.T-A., where I should suppose 
npuoce to be transitive: 7puocé tis robs 
dvouact TA phuwara: if so, it is not paral- 
lel. yeupdd. only here. 

903 dkoves, audis, alluding chiefly 
to the title Zeds Baoievs, Xen. Anad. 3. 
1. 123 under which, after the victory at 
Leuctra in 371 B.c., he was honoured 
with a special festival at Lebadeia in 
Boeotia, Diod. 15. 53. 

904 The subject to Ad@ot is not defi- 
nitely td8e (go2), but rather a motion to 
be inferred from the whole preceding 


sentence, —‘the vindication of thy word.’ 
Elms. cp. Eur. Med. 332 Zed, wh Ador 
ce Twvd bs alrios KaKwY. 

906 After POlvovra yap Aatov we 
require a metrical equivalent for Oedy 
Bédn in 893. ‘The mada in the marg. 
of L and in the text of other Mss. favours 
tmahkalhata, proposed by Linwood and 
Arndt, which suits d@fvovra: cp. 56r. 
Schneidewin conj. IIv@éxpnora Aatov. 
Aaitov, object. gen.: cp. Thuc. 1. 140 
70 Trav Meyapéwy Whpioua (about them). 

908 éEatpovowy, are putting out of ac- 
count. This bold use comes, I think, not 
from the sense of destroying (Xen. Hellen. 
2.2. 19 wy orévdec Oar AOnvalors adn’ éFau- 
petv), but from that of setting aside, ex- 
cluding from consideration: Plat. Soph. 
249 B ToUTW T@ AOyw Tavrov ToDTO éx Tov 
bvtwy eéatphoouer, ‘by this reasoning we 
shall strike this same thing out of the 
list of things which exist.’ Cp. Zheaet. 
162 D Oeods...o0s éyw &x Te Tod Néyew Kal 
To ypagew mept airuwy, ws eloly 7 ws ovK 
eloly, é&aip@. The absence of a gen. 
like Adyou for éfatpovotv is softened by 
p0lvovta, which suggests ‘fading from 
men’s thoughts.’ 

909 Twyais...éudavys, manifest 27 
honours (modal dat.): z.¢. his divinity 
is not asserted by the rendering of such 
worship as is due to him. Aesch. P. V. 
171 (of Zeus) cxAmrpov riysas 7 dmoov- 
Gra. E 

910 ra Oia, ‘religion,’ both faith and 
observance: cp. O. C. 1537. 


and anti- 
strophe. 
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10. yoépas avaxtes, d6€a por tapeotablry 
vaovs ixéoOar Saysdver, TAd ev yepoty 
atépn NaBovon KamOvpiapara. 
vWov yap aipeu Oupov Oidizrovs ayav 


ba) e ws > \ 
Uratou TavTotarow* ovd Omot avnp 


915 


al 7 
€vvous TA KaWa Tots TddaL TEKMALpETat, 
nan a , / 

GAN €ot. Tod héyovTos, Hv PoBovs heyn. 
OT ovv Tapawova ovdev és m€ov TOW, 

\ > Gy , > Y¥ ¥ \ > 
mpos o, @ AvKe’ "Amodov, ayxiatos yap él, 

/ 


a lol A 
ikéTis adtypar TOLOOE DUY KATEVypacL, 


920 


xe , > CN) > a , 

omws VOW TW Helv Evayn TOpNS* 

Gs vov OKVOUpEY TavTES ExTreTANyMEVOV 
lanl ce 4 / 

ketvov Bdérovtes ws KUBEpryTnV vews. 


ATTEAOS. 


> ions 7 
ap dv tap var, & Eévor, wdboux’ ozrov 


\ a , , 3.73 \ 2907 
Ta TOV TUPQGVVOU depart E€OTLV Oidizov ;s 


925 


4 > > \ ” > > 2 > yy 
padiota & avrov eimar, ei KdticP o7mov. 


Aatov.—For Aatov, Mekler writes AaNlov, Nauck Aoéfov. 
qv is in erasure, having been corrected (doubtless from e) either by 


Aéyn (not Aéyn). 


917 Lnow has jv dd8oue 


the rst hand itself, or by the first corrector: 7 is written in the form H. There is an 


erasure above 7v (possibly of jv itself, which had been noted as a variant on el). 
H of Aéyy is above the line, o: having been erased below it. 


911—1085 éreicddtov rpirov. A 
messenger from Corinth, bringing the 
news that Polybus is dead, discloses that 
Oedipus was not that king’s son, but a 
Theban foundling, whom the messenger 
had received from a servant of Laius. 
Tocasta, failing to arrest the inquiries of 
Oedipus, rushes from the scene with a 
cry. 

911—923 Iocasta comes forth, bear- 
ing a branch (lxernpla), wreathed with 
festoons of wool (orédy), which, as a 
suppliant, she is about to lay on the altar 
of the household god, Apollo Av«etos, in 
front of the palace. The state of Oedi- 
pus frightens her. His mind has been 
growing more and more excited. It is 
not that she herself has much fear for the 
future. What alarms her is to see ‘the 
pilot of the ship’ (923) thus unnerved. 
Though she can believe no longer in 
human pavrixkn, she has never ceased to 
revere the gods (708); and to them she 


The 
Most of the later Mss. have 


turns for help in her need. 

912 vaovs Saidvev can only mean 
the public temples of Thebes, as the two 
temples of Pallas and the ’Iouvov (20). 
The thought had come to Iocasta that 
she should supplicate the gods; and in 
effect she does so by hastening to the 
ae which she can most quickly reach 
919). 

913 orépy: see on 3.—émOuprdpara, 
offerings of incense: cp. 4. In Z£/. 634, 
where Clytaemnestra comes forth to the 
altar of Apollo rpocrarypios, an attendant 
carries @vuara mdykapra, offerings of 
fruits of the earth. AaBovoy. AaBodcar 
would have excluded a possible ambi- 
guity, by showing that the 66a had come 
before and not after the wreaths were 
taken up: and for this reason the accus, 
often stands in such a sentence: Xen. 
An. 3. 2. 1 okey abrots mpopudakas 
kaTaorHoavrTas ouyxahew Tovs oTpa- 
TusTas. 


” 
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Io. Princes of the land, the thought has come to me to 
visit the shrines of the gods, with this wreathed branch in my 
hands, and these gifts of incense. For Oedipus excites his soul 
overmuch with all manner of alarms, nor, like a man of sense, 
judges the new things by the old, but is at the will of the 
speaker, if he speak terrors. 

Since, then, by counsel I can do no good, to thee, Lycean 
Apollo, for thou art nearest, I have come, a suppliant with these 
symbols of prayer, that thou mayest find us some riddance from 
uncleanness. For now we are all afraid, seeing 42m affrighted, 
even as they who see fear in the helmsman of their ship. 


MESSENGER. 


Might I learn from you, strangers, where is the house of the 
king Oedipus? Or, better still, tell me where he himself is—if 
ye know. 


av... Nyy (Aéyoe T). 920 karevyuaocw MSS.: kardpynaocw Wunder. 926 kd- 
to.’ L, with most of the later Mss.: xdric@’ A. L’s reading may, as Dindorf remarks, 
have prompted the statement of a grammarian in Bachmann’s Axecdota (vol. 2, 
p- 358. 20), who says that Sophocles used 7d oloGe dad rod oldare kata ovykomiy. 


916 td Kawa, the prophecies of Tei- 
resias, Tots maAat, by the miscarriage of 
the oracle from Delphi: 710f. 

917 Tov AéyovTos: Plat. Gorg. 508 D 
ely) 6¢ él TH Bovdopévw, wWorep of &ripor 
Tov €0édovTos, dv Te TUTTE BowAnTaL, K:T.d. 
—as outlaws are at the mercy of the first 
comer: O. C. 752 rovmuibvros dprdoa. 
jv poBovs Aéyy has better Ms, authority 
than ef Aéyo, and is also simpler: the 
latter would be an opt. like Az. 520 dvdpi 
To. xpedv (=x0n) | wynunv mpocetvar, 
reprvov eb th mov maou: cp. 26. 1344: 
Ant. 666. But the statement of abstract 
possibility is unsuitable here. l.,.héyp 
has still less to commend it. 

918 ére, seeing that, =éred7: Ant. 
170: Z/. 38: Dem. or. 1 § 1 dre Tolyw 
olrws éxer: so érére Thuc. 2. 60. 


> 


919 Avne’ ”AmrodAov: see on Avxece 
203. 

320 Karevypacivy, the prayers sym- 
bolised by the ixernpia and offerings of 
incense. The word could not mean ‘vo- 
tive offerings.’ Wunder’s conject. kardp- 
yao, though ingenious, is neither need- 
ful nor really apposite. That word is 
used of (a) offerings of first-fruzts, pre- 
sented along with the elpeoudvy or harvest- 
wreath, Plut. 7hes. 22: (2) the ovrAoxvTaL 
or barley sprinkled on the altar and victim 


at the deginming of a sacrifice: Eur. Z. 7. 
244 xXépviBds Te Kal Kardpypara. 

921 Niow...edayn, a solution without 
defilement: 7.2. some end to our anxieties, 
other than such an end as would be put 
to them by the fulfilment of the oracles 
dooming Oedipus to incur a fearful dyos. 
For evayyjs vows as=one which will 
leave us evayeis, cp. Pind. Olymp. 1. 26 
KaBapod XéBnros, the vessel of cleansing. 

923 as KuBepvrjtyy veds, not ws (8vTa) 
kuBepv. v., because he is our pilot, but as 
(dxvotwev dv) Bdérovres KuBepy. v. éxme- 
wrnypwévov: Aesch. 7heb. 2 batts puddoces 
mparyos év mptuvy mobdews | olaxa vwpdy, 
Brégpapa ph Kody Varvy. 

924 When the messenger arrives, Io- 
casta’s prayer seems to have been im- 
mediately answered by a vows evayrs 
(921), as regards part at least of the 
threatened doom, though at the cost of 
the oracle’s credit. 

926 pddtora denotes what stands 
first among one’s wishes: cp. 1466: 
Trach. 799 adrtoTra pév pe Bes | évrade’ 
Grou me un Tis BWerar Bpordy’ | eld olkrov 
taxes, x.7.A.: Phil. 617 olocro pev pa- 
Atod éxovcrov aBdv, | el uh Oér\x 3G’, 
dxovta: Ant. 327 add’ edpebeln mev ud- 
cor’? day déroe | AnPOy Te Kal Mi) K.T.A. 
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930 yévour? ] yévo’ Wecklein. 
hand in L, and then altered to x’ @ tT. 
variants. 
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93° 


cS 
l 


925 


ao ‘a\Nous & tcas. 


940 


XO. oréyau pev aide, KavTOs evdov, a Eve: 
yury dé pytnp mp0e TOV KelvoU TERVO. 

AIT. aAN OdBia TE Kal gov dABiows aet 
yevour’, éxeivou % ovea TAVTEAHS Sdpap. 

10. avTos de al ov Y o &&: aEvos yap «€ 
THS EVETTELAS over. ahha op af oTov 
xpacer aia. xo TU onpnvar Oédav. 

- AT. aya 6a. ddpots TE Kal Tore TO O@, YUval. 

10. Ta rota TavtTa; mapa Tivos Ss dibvypévos ; 

AI. é« ths Kopivdov. 76 8 émos ovfepa Taya, 
7d0L0 per, TOS & ovk av; 

10, 7i.d) €aqt: Tolav Stvapur oo Exel OuTAHV 5 

AT. TUpavvor avTov ovmX@pLou x Goves 
TNS "To Opias OTHTOVTW, ws dar’ éxel. 

10. Th 8; oux 3 ampéa Bus IloAvBos eykparns eTL; 

tM sh ov Sir émet_ viv Oavatos ev TapoUs EXEL. 

10. TOS etrras ; n TéOvnKe IId\vBos, <@ yépov ;> 

AD. ei py héyw Tadnbeés, a&i@ Oaveiv. 


933 x’ dort seems to have been written by the 1st 
x@s Tt (V, Pal.) and cal 7é ([) were known as 
935 The rst hand in L wrote Tapa, which an early hand changed to 


mpds, the common reading of the late Mss. (but apa 1 and Pal.).—The 6’ after tlvor 


in L was added by an early hand. 


928 yvv7 Sé. Here, and in 930, 950, 
the language is so chosen as to empha- 
sise the conjugal relation of Iocasta with 
Oedipus. 

930 mavteAys, because the wife’s es- 
tate is crowned and perfected by the birth 
of children (928). The choice of the 
word has been influenced by the associa- 
tions of rédos, ré\evos with marriage. 
Aesch. Lum. 835 O0n mpd maldwy Kat 
yapunMov réovs (the marriage rite): 7d, 
214 “Hpas redelas cal Avds miorduara : 
schol, on Ar. Zhesm. 973 érysGvTo év 
Tots ydous Ws mpuTdvels ovTes TOY yaw" 
té\os 6¢ 6 yduos: Pindar Wem. 10. 18 
Tedela pyrnp="Hpa, who (Ar. 7%. 976) 
KAjoas yduou puddrre. In Aesch. Ag. 
972 dvyp Téhevos=olkodeorérns: as Séuos 
nuaterns (2. 2. 700) refers to a house left 
without its lord: cp. Lucian Dial. Mort. 
§ 19 pur ent bev Tov 5éuov karaurdy, 
xXnpav dé lg vebyamov yuvaika, 

931 aidtws (7%. 1040 5 airws ds py’ 
)\eoe) can be nothing but adverb from 


943 f£. mo clrac 7 TéOvnKe TbAVBoT; | el de 


abrés (with Aeolic accent), = ‘in that very 
way’: hence, according to the context, 
(a) simply ‘likewise,’ or (4) in a depre- 
ciatory sense, ‘only thus,’—z.e. ‘ineffi- 
ciently,’ ‘vainly.’ The custom of the 
grammarians, to write alrws except when 
the sense is ‘vainly,’ seems to have come 
from associating the word with ov7os, or 
possibly even with ajrés. For Soph., as 
for Aesch. and Eur., our Mss. on the whole 
favour atrws: but their authority cannot 
be presumed to represent a tradition 
older than, or independent of, the gram- 
marians. It is, indeed, possible that 
airws was an instance of old aspiration on 
false analogy,—as the Attic jets (Aeolic 
dupes for doués) was _wrongly aspirated 
on the analogy of wets (see Peile, Greek 
and Latin Etymology p. 302, who agrees 
on this with Curtius). in the absence 
of evidence, however, that atirws was a 
like instance, it appears most reasonable 
to write airws. 

932 evereias, gracious words, =eidy- 
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CH. This is his dwelling, and he himself, stranger, is within; 
and this lady is the mother of his children. 
Mr. Then may she be ever happy in a happy home, since 


she is his heaven-blest queen. 


Io. Happiness to thee also, stranger! ’tis the due of thy 
fair greeting—But say what thou hast come to seek or to 


tell. 


ME. Good tidings, lady, for thy house and for thy hus- 


band. 
Io. What are they? 
ME. 


And from whom hast thou come? 
From Corinth: and at the message which I will speak 


anon thou wilt rejoice—doubtless; yet haply grieve. 


Io. And what is it ? 


How hath it thus a double potency ? 


Me. The people will make him king of the Isthmian land, 


as twas said there. 
Io. How then? 
ME, 
Io. How sayest thou? 


Is the aged Polybus no more in power? 
No, verily: for death holds him in the tomb. 
Is Polybus dead, old man ? 


Me. If I speak not the truth, I am content to die. 


poh | Néyw 7” eyd TadnOéo, ak Oavev L. The words el dé wi are in a line by them- 


selves. 


After mé\uBoo, and before e/, are marks like =. 


Triclinius conjecturally 


added yépwy after I1é\uBos, and some late Mss. have yépov, but none (it seems) & yépor, 
Bovhe’s reading. Nauck proposed (1856) rus elas; 7 7é0v Kev Oldlarou warip; | rédvnKe 


TléAvBos- ef dé uy, ako Savery. 


plas, in this sense only here: elsewhere= 
elegance oi diction: Isocrates ryv evé- 
metav ek wards OiwKe kal TOU yAagupas 
Néyerv oroxdferar padrov 7 Tod adedws 
(Dionys. Lsocr. 538). 

935 rapa tivos. The change of rapd 
into mpés by an early hand in L is remark- 
able. I formerly received mpés, support- 
ing the phrase by Od. 8. 28 Eetvos 60’, obx 
016’ Saris, GNwmevos tker’ eudv dw| Fe 
mpos holwy 7 éomepluv avOpwrwy. There, 
however, mpés is more natural, as vir- 
tually denoting the geographica: regions 
(cp. Od. 21. 347 mpos *“Hdtdos, ‘on the 
side of Elis’), And pos Oewy dpun- 
pévos (Zl. 70) would be parallel only if 
here we had éoraduévos. Questioning, 
then, whether d¢ixvetoOar mpds twos is 
defensible, I now read apd, with most 
edd. 

936 70 8’ eos, ‘at the word,’ accus. 
of the object which the feeling concerns : 
Eur. Z/. 831 rl xpi’ dOupets ; 

937 doxdAdots, from root cex, prop. 


The correction of the first verse is specious; not so 


‘not to hold oneself,’ ‘to be impatient,’ 
the opposite of the notion expressed by 
oxo-Ay (Curt. Ztym. § 170): the word 
occurs in Her., Xen., Dem.; and in Od. 
2. 193 replaces the epic doxadaav. Cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 1049 TmelOo.’ av, et metOor’, 
dmevOoins & tows. 

941 éyKpatys=ev Kpdrer: cp. évapxos 
=éy dpxy, in office, Appian Bell, Civ. 
I. I4. 

943 A defective verse, mds elas; 7 
Té0ynxe I16AvBos; has been patched up 
in our best Mss. by a clumsy expansion 
of the next verse (see crit. note). The 
yépwv supplied by Triclinius (whence 
some late Mss. have yépov) was plainly a 
mere guess. Nauck’s conj. 4 TéOvnkev 
OiSlrov martrp; is recommended (1) by 
the high probability of a gloss IIéAvBos 
on those words: (2) by the greater force 
which this form gives to the repetition of 
the question asked in 941: (3) by the 
dramatic efiect for the spectators. 
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10. @ mpdamon’, ovyxi Seonory TdS WS TAXOS 945 
pohovoa hefets ; @ Bear HavTEv para, 
oa €oTé* TOUTOV Oidirous mado Tpewov 
TOV avdp™ eevye pn KTadVoL Kal vov OO€ 
Tpos THS TUXNS ohwhev ovde TOVS VTO. 

OF a pihrarov yuvaikos “loxaoTns Kapa, 950 
7 pe eeréuw Sevpo Tavd€ Sapdror ; 

10. dove Tavdpos TOUOE, Kal oKOTEL KAVOV 
Ta oeuy iy” mKEL TOU Geod pavredpara, 

OI. otros dé tis wor éori Kai ti pou héyer; 

10. ék 7Hs KopivOov, matépa tov cov ayyehov 955 
as OvKEeT OVTA T1dhvBov, aN ohw)héra. 

Ol sent ons, éev ; a avTOS pou ov oNnpmavTwp yevov. 

AT. et TOUTO Tpeorov det pw amayyethar cadas, 
ev to? éxetvov Bavdoipov BeByKora. 

OI. woérepa dddovow, 7 vdcov Evvaddrayy ; 960 

AT. opuKpa ahaa, oopar evvale. porn. 

Ol. vOrous 0 Thypov, WS €OLKEV, epOiro. 

AT. Kat TO pape ye UPILET POUMEVOS Xpove. 

Ol. pev ed, Ti Ont av, @ yovar, oKOTOUTS TUS 
THV Tv0dpavrw eorian, n TOUS ave 965 
Kid lovtas opveis, av vdnyntav éya 

that of 944. Mekler rejects both vv. 950 Two of the later mss. (M, A) 


have Hdlorns for "loxdorns,—either a mere error, or a conjecture. 
a corrector has changed this to onmdvTwp. 


1st hand in L wrote onujvac: 


946 & Ocdv pavredpara. locasta’s 
scorn is pointed, not at the gods them- 
selves, but at the payrers who profess to 
speak in their name. The gods are wise, 
but they grant no mpévoa to men (978). 
Cp: 712. 

947 WW éoré: Wwa=dru évratda, ‘to 
think that ye have come to this!’: cp. 
I311.—TovToy Tov dvdpa.. sTpEBOV epevye, 
he feared and avoided this man, py KTdvou 
(avrév). 

949 pos THS TUX), z.¢. in the course 
of nature, and not by the special death 
which the oracle had foretold. Cp. 977. 

951 éerépiyw, the midd. as in éxxa- 
Aeto Oar (see on §97), MerawéurerOat, etc., 
the act. being properly used of the sum- 
moner or escort: see on gredoivra (860). 

954 rl po Aéyer; ‘what does he tell 
(of interest) for me?’ (not ‘what does he 


957 The 


say to me?’: nor 
say?’). 

956 ds: see on 848. 

957 onpdvtwp is, I think, unquestion- 
ably right. A is among the MSs. which 
have it, and in several it is explained by 
the gloss unvuryjs. ‘That the word was 
not unfamiliar to poetical language in the 
sense (‘indicator,’ ‘informant’) which it 
has here, may be inferred from Axthol. 
6. 62 (Jacobs 1. 205) Kukdorepn poALBov, 
vel dow onpdv ropa mieupys, the pencil 
which makes notes in the margin of pages : 
Nonnus 37. 551 onudyTopt pang. On the 
other hand, oynprjvas yevod could mean 
nothing but ‘ place yourself in the position 
of having told me,’ and could only be ex- 
plained as a way of saying, ‘tell me at 
once.’ But such a use of yevéoOa with 
aor. partic. would be unexampled. The 


‘what, pray, does he 
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Io. O handmaid, away with all speed, and tell this to thy 
master! O ye oracles of the gods, where stand ye now! This 
is the man whom Oedipus long feared and shunned, lest he 
should slay him; and now this man hath died in the course of 
destiny, not by his hand. [Enter OEDIPUS. 

OE. Iocasta, dearest wife, why hast thou summoned me 
forth from these doors ? 

Io, Hear this man, and judge, as thou listenest, to what the 
awful oracles of the gods have come. 

Or. And he—who may he be, and what news hath he for me? 

Io. He is from Corinth, to tell that thy father Polybus 
lives no longer, but hath perished. 

OE. How, stranger? Let me have it from thine own mouth. 

Me. If I must first make these tidings plain, know indeed 
that he is dead and gone. 

OE. By treachery, or by visit of disease ? 

Me. A light thing in the scale brings the aged to their rest. 

Or. Ah, he died, it seems, of sickness ? 

Me. Yea, and of the long years that he had told. 

Or. Alas, alas! Why, indeed, my wife, should one look to 
the hearth of the Pythian seer, or to the birds that scream above 

our heads, on whose showing I 


The first corrector (S) had written in the margin, yp. onudvtwp. The later Mss. also 


have onudvrwp (but onunvas T). 
Hartung: do’ Meineke. 


only proper use of it is made clear by such 
passages as these: Az. 588 py mpodods 
nas yévy, do not make yourself guilty of 
having betrayed us: Phil. 772 wh cavrév 

> Gua | kdpe...xrelvas yévn, do not make 
yourself guilty of having slain both your- 
self and,me. 

959 eiioé’. Dionys. Hal. 1. 41 thus 
quotes a verse from the IIpopunOeds Avé- 
uevos of Aesch. (Nauck fr. 193. 2) 0’ od 
paxns ed olda Kal Ootpds wep dv, where 
Strabo p. 183 gives oa@’ oléa: and so 
Pors. here would write od¢’ icf, Butthe 
immediately preceding waddas is decisive 
against this. Soph. had epic precedent, 
Il. 1.385 €b eldws drydpeve, etc. Cp. 1071, 
fod lov.—bavdcipov BeBykdtra: Az. 516 
potpa... | Kabeidev “Acdov Oavacluous olk7- 
topas: Phil. 424 Oaveov...ppovdos. 

960 EvvadAayy: see on 34. 

961 opikpd porn, leve momentum: 
the life is conceived as resting in one 
scale of a nicely poised balance: diminish 
the weight in the other scale ever so little, 
and the inclination (f077%), though due to a 


TS ob. 


959 cd ic Mss.: odd’ to6’ Porson: kdtic6’ 
966 dps MSS. The Attic form épveis (L. Dindorf, Tes. 


slight cause (cuixpa), brings the life to the 
ground (evvdte), Plat. Rep. 556 E womrep 
THA vorwoes piKpas porfs ewOev Setrac 
mpooaBécbat mpds TO Kdpuvew,...otrw Oh 
kal } kara tavra éxelym draxemévn modus 
amd outkpas mpodacews...vore. 

963 Yes, he died of infirmities (vicois 
#p6cro), and of the long years (ro paxpo 
Xpove, causal dat.), in accordance with 
their term (cupperpotpevos, sc. avrots, lit. 
‘commensurably with them’): the part. 
being nearly equiv. to cuumérpws, and ex- 
pressing that, if his years are reckoned, 
his death cannot appear premature. Cp. 
1113, and Ant, 387 mola Edpuperpos mpov- 
Bnv tox; ‘seasonably for what hap?’ 

964 f. ckoToiro, midd. as 77. 296.— 
aH II. éorlay=riv Iv00t wavrixiy éorlay, 
as Apollo himself is Iv@éuavris, z.e. 6 
Tlv@0t uavris, Aesch. Cho. 1030: cp. Iv- 
Obxpavros, Ivedxpynoros, WvOdvixos. éorlay, 
as O. C. 413 Aeddixijs ad’ éorlas: Eur. 
Lon 461 PoiBrios...yas | wecbuparos éorla. 

966 K\dfovras, the word used by Tei- 
resias of the birds when their voice (¢00y- 
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979 


O72 


130 50 >OKAEOYE 
krevelv eueddov watépa Tov éudv; o dé Gavav 
7 4 | ial > \ 3 7Q3 > , 
cev0er katw dn yns' eyd 8 68° évOdde 
aipavaTos eyxous’ eb Te pn Taya Tw 
/ yY > a a, ” 3 > la! 
katépOl: ovtw 8 dv Oavav ein *E euod. 
Ta 8 ov mapdvtTa cvdd\aBov Oeoriopara 
Ketrar wap “Avon T1ddvBos aév’ ovdevos. 
10. ovKouy eye cou TavTa mpovreyov mdhar; 
RA > \ \ A / , 
OI. nudas: éyd 5€ TO GdBo Tapyyopnr. 
lal \ 
10. py vv é& avrav pydev és Ovpov Badge. 
OI. Kat mas TO pyTpos ékTpov ovK oKvew pe Set; 
, ? x a> ¥ ® \ Lal ¢ 
10. zi 8 av doBotr avOpwros, 6 Ta THS TYyNS 


aA , Pe > ‘ 10 ‘ aes 
KpaTvet, 7 POVOLa EOTLY OVOEVOS oapns ; 


5. 2224) is supported by the Ravenna Ms. in Ar. Av. 717, 1250, 1610: and in Eur. 


Hipp. 1059 by M (cod. Ven. Marc. 471) and the rst hand in V. 


967 xraveiy L, 


and almost all the later Mss. : it may, indeed, be an accident that one, at least, of them 


(V2) has xrevetv, which Elmsley required. 
omitted 6%, but added it above the line. 


968 After xatw, the rst handin L had 


No suspicion of 6% is warranted by the fact 
that one or two of the later mss. (Trin., I) omit it. 


Dindorf, who once conjectured 


yos) had ceased to be clear to him, Azz. 
Ioor Kax@ | KAdgovTas olotpw Kai PBeBap- 
Bapwpévy.—av bpnyyrtav sc. bvTwr, guibus 
indicibus: 1260 ws bpnynrod twos: O. C. 
1588 tonynripos ovdevds Pldwv. In these 
instances the absence of the part. is soft- 
ened by the noun which suggests the 
verb; but not so in O. C. 83 ws éuot pdvns 
médas. 

967 Kreveiv. xKrTavelvy, which the Mss. 
give, cannot be pronounced. positively 
wrong; but it can hardly be doubted that 
Soph. here wrote xrevetv. If xravety is 
right, it is the only aor. infin. after wéA\w 
in Soph., who has the fut. infin. 9 times 
(Z7. 359; 379) 538: Az. 925, 1027, 1287: 
Ant. 458: Phil. 483, 1084): and the 
pres. infin. g times (ZZ. 305, 1486: Az. 
A432 O. 73678) 1385200. Cty 73 nr. 
79, 750: Phil. 409). Aeschylus certainly 
has the aor. in P. V. 625 pyro me Kpbyys 
7000 Smep ué\dw mabey. Excluding the 
Laconic léjv in Ar. Lys. 117, there are 
but two instances in Comedy, Az. 366 rl 
udder’ —aroréoat, and Ach, 1159 MéA- 
Aovros Aafetv. Cp. W. G. Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus pp. 420—425, and 
Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses § 23. 
2. The concurrence of tribrachs in the 
4th and sth places gives a semi-lyric 
character which suits the speaker’s agi- 
tation. 


968 Kev0a, is hidden. Az. 635"Acda 
kevdwv. In Tr. 989 ovyy KevOew may be 
regarded as transitive with a suppressed 
acc., ‘to shroud (thy thought) in silence.’ 
Elsewhere xe’ is always trans., and 
only the perf. xéxev#a intransitive. —8y 
here nearly=75n: cp. Anz. 170 67° op 
@dovro... | éy® xpary ot...éxw. 

969 dWavoros=od Watoas: cp. adé- 
Byros 885(n.): Her.8.124 dkpiros, without 
deciding: id. 9. 98 dmriros, mistrustful ; 
O. C. 1031 morés, trusting (n.): P27. 687 
audlrdnkra pba, billows beating around: 
Tr. 446 meumrds, blaming: Eur. Hec. 1117 
tromros, suspecting. Cp. note on drAnrGy 
515.—el re pa, an abrupt afterthought :-— 
unless perchance: see on 124.—Tdped 
wo0w: cp. 797: Od. 11. 202 ods...1dGos, 
longing for thee. 

970 eiy’E: cp. 1075: Phil. 467 mel 
uh ’E dwémrov. é€, as dist. from twé, is 
strictly in place here, as denoting the 
ultimate, not the proximate, agency. 

971 ta 8 oty wapdyta: but the ora- 
cles as they stand, at any rate (8° ody, 
669, 834), Polybus has carried off with 
him, proving them worthless (dv od- 
Sevds, tertiary predicate), and is hidden 
with Hades.—rda mapévta, with empha- 
sis: even supposing that they have been 
fulfilled in some indirect and figurative 
sense, they certainly have not been ful- 
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was doomed to slay my sire? But he is dead, and hid already 
beneath the earth; and here am I, who have not put hand to 
spear.— Unless, perchance, he was killed by longing for me: 
thus, indeed, I should be the cause of his death. But the oracles 
as they stand, at least, Polybus hath swept with him to his rest 
in Hades: they are worth nought. 

Io. Nay, did I not so foretell to thee long since? 

OE, Thou didst: but I was misled by my fear. 

Io. Now no more lay aught of those things to heart. 

OE. But surely I must needs fear my mother’s bed ? 

Io. Nay, what should mortal fear, for whom the decrees of 
Fortune are supreme, and who hath clear foresight of nothing? 


kdrwOev, has replaced kdtw 67. Nauck proposes kevOer kdrw yijs. Oidlrous (instead 
of éya) &. Cobet and Blaydes, xdrw xéxevde vis. 970 oir 8] otw y’ Wecklein. 
976 kal rao 76 ps Exo ovK dxvety we Se? L. The first corrector has written \éxrpov 
over Aéxoo. A and others have Aéx7pov in the text. Dindorf would place déyxos after 
éxvety {or after de?), Bergk reads \éyos <ér’> ovk oxvely we Oe?, and so Wecklein. 
I prefer to read Aéxrpov, with Blaydes, Wolff, Campbell, Kennedy, and others. 


filled to the letter. The oracle spoke of 
bloodshed (govevs, 794), and is not satis- 
fied by xarépOro é& éuof in the sense just 
explained.—ovAAaBoy is a contemptuous 
phrase from the language of common life: 
its use is seen in Aristophanes Pz. 1079 
voy 6° amide xalpwv cvAAABwr THY pEl- 
paka, now be off—with our blessing and 
the girl: Av. 1469 dmlomev jets ovd- 
NaBdvres Ta mrepd, let us pack up our 
feathers and be off: Soph. has it twice 
in utterances of angry scorn, O. C. 1383 
od & épp ambmrvorés Te Kamdtwp épod | 
Kakav KdKkioTe, Tdcde TUAMABwY apas, 
begone...and take these curses with thee: 
Phil. 577 &€xmer ceavtovy curAhaBwy ex 
Thode ys, ‘hence in thy ship—pack from 
this land!’ 

974 nvdas instead of mpotdeyes: see 
on 54. ; 

975 vvy, enforcing the argument in- 
troduced by ovcouv (973), is clearly better 
than the weak viv.—es Oupov BddAgs: Her. 
7. 51 és Oupoy Baded kal 7d madacdy eros: 
8. 68 Kat rdde és Ouudy Baded, ws K.T.D.: 
1. 84 lddv...7rdy Twa Avowy KataBdvra.... 
éppacn kat és Oupdy éBadero. Theactive 
in the Blos ‘Oujpov § 30 és Oupdy eBade 
7 pnb. In El. 1347 ob6€ y’ és Oupov 
épw is not really similar. } 

977 , ‘for whom,’ in relation to 
whom: not, ‘in whose opinion.’—rtd tys 
Tvxns is here somewhat more than a 
mere periphrasis for 4 TUx7, since the 
plur. suggests successive incidents. tTvxq 


does not here involve denial of a divine 
order in the government of the world, 
but only of man’s power to comprehend 
or foresee its course. Cp. Thuc. 5. 104 
mioTevowey TH mev TUXH €K TOD Belov wh 
éMacowoecOa. Lysias or. 24 § 22 ov 
povou merahaBey ) TUX mor EdwKev ev TH 
marpto., the only privilege which Fortune 
(z.e. my destiny) has permitted me to 
enjoy in my country. 

978 mpdovora. Bentley on Phalaris 
(xvul, Dyce ii. 115) quotes Favorinus in 
Laertius Plat. § 24 as saying that Plato 
mparos év piocopla...dvouace...0eo0 mpb- 
vowav. Bentley takes this to mean that 
Plato was the first to use mpévoca of divine 
providence (not merely of human fore- 
thought), and cites it in proof that Pha- 
laris Ef. 3 (=40 Lennep) éws dv 4 dvo- 
Ko0oa mpovora Tv adrhy apuovlay Tod Kbc- 
pov dudd7r7 is later than Plato. Lennep, 
in his edition of Phalaris (p. 158), puts 
the case more exactly. The Stoics, not 
Plato, first used mpovota, wethout further 
qualification, of a divine providence. 
When Plato says tiv rod Oeod...mpovovav 
(Zim. 30 C), mpovolas Oe@y (44 C), the 
phrase is no more than Herodotus had 
used before him, 3. 108 rod Oelov 1 mpo- 
voln. The meaning of Favorinus was 
that Plato first established in phzJosophy 
the conception of a divine providence, 
though popular language had known such 
a phrase before. Note that in O. C. 
1180 mpovoa rod Seof=‘reverence for 
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ele KpdturTov ony, ors dvvaTd TIS. 
ov © «is Ta pT pos Bn poBov vuppedpara: 980 
Todhot yap On Kav ovetpacw potav 
pnrpl Evvevvda Inoar. ahha Tau? or@ 
Tap ovdev €OTL, peora tov Biov bépet. 
OI. Kahos dmavra AUT av efeipnTo ool, 
ei pt “KUpet bao"  TeKovoa’ vov O, éret 985 
fn, 73.0" dvayKn, Kei Kah@s héyets, oxvelv. 
IO, kat pny péeyas ¥ dpOahpos ol matpos Tago. 
Ol. péyas, Euviny’ dha Ths Cdons oBos. 
AT. arotas dé Kat YUVaUKOS expoBetaf Urep ; ; 
OI. Meporns, YEPUE, TohuBos HS OKer pera. 990 
AT, ti 8 €or éxeivs vply és $5Bov épov ; 
Ol. Oenharov pavrevpa. dewov, @ Eve. 
AT...9 prov ; a) ouxt Depurov a\dov €ldévar; 
OI. pdduord y: elie yap pe Aogias Tore 
XpHvac peynva pnrpt THEAVTOU, TO TE 995 


Taz p@ov atpa XEpot Tats cats €dewv. 
@v ouvEex” n Kopwlos e€ €uou mahau 


987 péyas y’] y’ was restored by Porson (Eur. Phoen. 1638) : 


‘Ita postulat metrum.. 


idemque coniecit nescio quis in editione Londinensi a. 1746, sed neglexit. Brunckius.’ 
The loss of 7’ in the Mss. may have arisen from uéyas having been written short, wey 
(as it is in A), when y’, following it, might easily have been mistaken for a dittographia 


the god’: in Eur. Phoen. 637 4 man acts 
dela mpovola=‘with inspired foresight’ : 
in Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 6 mpovontixkes=not, 
‘ providentially,’ but simply, ‘with fore- 
thought.’ 

979 elky: cp. Plat. Gorg. 503 E ovK 
elk épet, dN daroBdérwy mpos Te (with 
some definite object in view).—Kpatioroy 
...8mas Sivatto, Cp. Ant. 666 add’ dv 
TONS TTHTELE Tobde xp) K\vewv: where xph 
kAvew = dixalws dv KNvot. So here, though 
éort (not 7v) must be supplied with «pd- 
tistov, the whole phrase=elk} xpatiorov 
dy mis San. Xen. Cyr. 1.6.19 Tod...abrov 
Aéyew ad wh cadas cldeln peldeoOar det= 
bpOds av peldorro, 

980 ghoPov. PoPeicGar els rrx=to have 
fears regarding it: 77. 1211 el PoBet mpos 
rovro: O, C. 1119 My Oavuase mpds 7d A- 
Tapes. 

981 Kav dvelpacuy, in dreams also 
(as well as in this oracle); and, as such 
dreams have proved vain, so may this 
oracle. Soph. was prob. thinking of the 


story in Her. 6. 107 that Hippias had 
such a dream on the eve of the battle of 
Marathon, and interpreted it as an omen 
of his restoration to Athens. Cp. the 
story of a like dream coming to Julius 
Caesar on the night before “he crossed 
the Rubicon (Plut. Caes. 32, Suet. 7). 

983 Tap ovdéy : Ant, 34 7d wpayy’ 
dyew | obx ws map’ ovdér. 

984 éelpnro: the é&- glances at her 
blunt expression of disbelief, not her frank 
reference to a horrible subject. 

987 dpbadpds: the idea is that of a 
bright, sudden comfort: so Tr. 203 De- 
ianeira calls on her household to rejoice, 
@s dedrrov dum’ éuol| dyuns dvacxov 
Thode viv kaprovmeba (the unexpected 
news that Heracles has returned). More 
often this image denotes the ‘darling’ of 
a family (Aesch. Cho. 934 6b0adpds olkwr), 
or a dynasty that is ‘the light’ of a land 
(Zuxedlas & &oav | dPOadudbs, Pind. OV. 

6 Bdrrov madatds dAGos...rbpyos 


2.9: 6 
doreos, Oupa te gaevydrarov | Eévoucr, 
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Tis best to live at random, as one may. But fear not thou 
touching wedlock with thy mother. Many men ere now have 
so fared in dreams also: but he to whom these things are as 
nought bears his life most easily. 

OE. All these bold words of thine would have been well, 
were not my mother living; but as it is, since she lives, I must 
needs fear—though thou sayest well. 

Io. Howbeit thy father’s death is a great sign to cheer us. 


Or. Great, I know; but my fear is of her who lives. 

Mer. And who is the woman about whom ye fear? 

OE. Meropée, old man, the consort of Polybus. 

ME. And what is it in her that moves your fear ? 

OE. A heaven-sent oracle of dread import, stranger. 

Me. Lawful, or unlawful, for another to know? 

OE. Lawful, surely. Loxias once said that I was doomed 


to espouse mine own mother, and to shed with mine own hands 
my father’s blood. Wherefore my home in Corinth was long kept 


by a copyist inattentive to metre. 


obxt Geyurdv: Johnson, 7 ov Oemordy: see comment. 
Laud. 54) has dAdovs for dAdov, but prob. by a mere error. 


Pyth. 5. 51). Not merely (though this 
notion comes in) ‘a great help to seeing’ 
that oracles are idle (d7\wows os Ta wav- 
Tetpara Kak@s €xe, schol.). A certain 
hardness of feeling appears in the phrase: 
Iocasta was softened by fear for Oedipus 
and the State: she is now elated. 

989 «al with exgoPetobe; 772, 851. 

991 éxelvns, what is there Jelonging 
zo her, zz her (attributive gen.): Eur. Z- 
A. 28 obk &yapar Tair’ dvdpods dpioréws. 
és pdBov hépov, tending to fear: cp. 519. 

992 Oendatov, sent upon us by the 
gods: cp. 255. 

993 The mss. having od Qepirdv, the 
question is between ovx Sepirdv and ob 
@eucordv. The former is much more 
probable, since Qemirds is the usual form, 
found in Attic prose, in Eur. (as Or. 97 
god 5° obx) Oeuirdv), and in Soph. O. C. 
1758 GN’ ov Oemurov Keloe podetv. On the 
other hand Oemords is a rare poet. form, 
found once in Pindar (who has also @e- 
purés), and twice in the lyrics of Aesch. 
Had we dAdw, the subject of Oepurdv would 
be povrevpa: the accus. dAdoy shows 
Oepurdv to be impersonal, as in Eur. Or. 
97, Pind. Pyth. 9. 42 ob Oemrdv pevder 
Ovyetv. 

996 7d Tatp@ov apa édeiy is strictly 
‘to achieve (the shedding of) my father’s 


998 7 ov Oeuitov MSS. 


Brunck conjectured 7 
One of the later Mss. (Bodl. 
Blaydes conjectured 7 ovx 


blood.’ Classical Greek had no such 
phrase as aiua xe or éxxet in the sense 
of ‘to slay.’ alpetv is to make a prey of, 
meaning ‘to slay,’ or ‘to take,’ accord- 
ing to the context (77. 353 Hupurdv 6’ 
dot | tiv 8° byWlarvpyov OlxaNlay). Cp. 
fr. 731 dvdpods alua ovyyeves | xrelvas, 
which is even bolder than this, but simi- 
lar, since here we might have had simply 
Tov marépa édetv, ‘to slay my father’: 
Eur. Or. 284 elpyaora: © épuol | unrpwov 
aiua, I have wrought the murder of a 
mother. 

997 The simplest view of 7 Képww0os 
€& e400 dmwxeiro is, as Whitelaw says, 
that it means literally, ‘Corinth was 
lived-away-from by me,’—being the pas- 
sive of éyw dm@xouw THs KoplyOov. It 
is thus merely one of those instances in 
which a passive verb takes as subject 
that which would stand in gen. or dat. 
as object to the active verb: cp. the 
passive KaTayehwuat, Karappovodua, Ka- 
tavnglfouat, émiBourevoua, etc. [I for- 
merly took it to be passive of éyw dmrg- 
Kou Thv KépwOov, ‘I inhabited C. only 
at a distance,’—a paradoxical phrase like 
év ok6Tw Opay (1273).] adouKcety is a com- 
paratively rare word. Eur. has it twice 
(#. F. 557: ZL. A. 680: in both with 
gen., ‘to dwell far from’): Thuc. once 
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. papay AMTWKELT * EvTUXOS pev, ddd’ opes 
Ta TOV TEKOVTOV oppal ydvrrov Bdérew. 


Ar. 7 yap TAO OKVOV keiBev not dardarons 5 1000 

Ol. Tar pos Te xpnsev BY poveds Elva, yEpov. 

AI. ti ont eye ouxt Tovde TOU ddBov oa, avaé, 
érrelrep evvous mrOov, e€ehuo anv ; 

Ol. kat pny xdpw y ay agiav Ad Bous epov. 

AY. Kab pny padiora TOUT apuKouny, OTWS TOO5 
cov ™pos Odpous eh Odvtos ev mpdgayut Th. 

Ol. ah ovTroT elie TOUS putevoacty a O.ov. 

AT. @ wal, Kaha@s et dos ovK €ldas Ti Spas. 

Ol. TOS, @ YEPaLe ; TOs Gey didarKé pe. 

AIT. ei tavde pevyens ouvek els olkous podetv. IO1O 

Ol. TapBav ye ia) por PotBos €€€X\Oyn oadys. 

AI. Ey place TOV purevodvTwy ha Bys ; 

Ol. TOUT avro, mpéoBv, TOUTS p Eioael poet. 

AT, dip’ oto Ba onra 7pos dtKns ovoev TPL ; 

OI. was & out, mais y el TavdE yevnrav epuv; 1015 


AT. 
OF 
AF, 


lal i > 
MWS ELTAS; OU 


adowoe Oepirdv el5évat, which had also occurred to the present ed. 


Te MSS. 
by Elmsley and Blaydes. 


dPovver Hv oor IddvBos ovdev ev 


evel. 


yap IlddvBos é&épucé pe; 
> lal > + “a > , > > »¥ 
ov paddov ovoeyvy TOUVSE Tavopos, aX cov. 


1001 rarpés 


Hermann proposed, but afterwards recalled, rarpés ye, a conjecture adopted 
1002 éyw for éywy’ Porson. 


The rst hand in L wrote 


éywy’ ovxl, but the x! has been partly erased. The later Mss. have either éywy’ ovxi 


with paxpay (3. 55) and Xen. once (Oecon. 
4. 6),—both absol., as=‘7o dwell afar’: 
as prob. Theocr. 15. 7 (reading & péd’ 
amotkets with Meineke): Plato once thus 
(Lege. 753 A), and twice as=to emigrate 
(éx Dépruvos, Legg. 708 A, és Oovptous, 
Luthyd. 271 C): in which sense Isocr. 
also has it twice (or. 4 § 122, or. 6 § 84): 
Pindar once (with accus. of motion to 
a place), Pyth. 4. 258 KadNloray arg- 
xnoav, they went and settled at Callista. 

998 f. eiruXas, because of his high 
fortunes at Thebes.—tTav texdvtav=rav 
yovéow: Eur. Hipp. 1081 rods rexovras 
Sova Spar, | and oft.: cp. 4. F. 975 Bog 
dé unrnp, © Texwv [=O narep], rl dpds; 

1000 dmémrodts, exile, as O. C. 
208. 

1001 martpds te. So the Mss., sitet 
It is the fear of Oecd. regarding his 


mother by which the messenger’s atten- 


tion has been fixed. In explaining this, 
Oed. has indeed mentioned the other 
fear as to his father; but in v. 1000, 7 
yap 745° dxvdv, the messenger means: 
‘So this, then, was the fear about her _ 
which kept you away?’—alluding to his 
own question in gg1. As the speaker’s 
tone seems to make light of the cause, 
Oed. answers, ‘and that further dread 
about my father which I mentioned.’ 
marpds ye is unsuitable, since it would 
imply that this was his so/e fear. 

1002 éyo ovx\: synizesis: see on 332 
éyo ov’. 

1008 éed\vodpnv: the aor. implies, 
‘why have I not done it already?’ z.e. 
‘why do I not do it at once?’ Aesch, 
Pairk 747 Tt dir’ éuol Fv Képdos, adn? 
otk év taxer | Eppiw’ ewauriy riod’ ard 
orbpdov mérpas ; 

1004 kal pry, properly ‘however’; 
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by me afar; with happy event, indeed,—yet still ’tis sweet to 


see the face of parents. 


ME. Was it indeed for fear of this that thou wast an exile 


from that city ? 


OE. And because I wished not, old man, to be the slayer of 


my sire. 
ME. 


Then why have I not freed thee, king, from this fear, 


seeing that I came with friendly purpose? 


OE. 
ME. 


Indeed thou shouldst have guerdon due from me. 
Indeed ’twas chiefly for this that I came—that, on thy 


return home, I might reap some good. 


OF. 


Nay, I will never go near my parents. 


Mer. Ah my son, ’tis plain enough that thou knowest not 


what thou doest. 
Or. How, old man? 
ME. 
OE. 
ME. 
parents? 


For the gods’ love, tell me. 

If for these reasons thou shrinkest from going home. 
Aye, I dread lest Phoebus prove himself true for me. 
Thou dreadest to be stained with guilt through thy 


Or. Even so, old man—this it is that ever affrights me. 


ME. 
OE. 


Dost thou know, then, that thy fears are wholly vain? 
How so, if I was born of those parents ? 


Me. Because Polybus was nothing to thee in blood. 


OE. What sayest thou ? 
ME. 


(as A), or €ywy’ od, which Brunck retained. 


Was Polybus not my sire? 
No more than he who speaks to thee, but just so much. 


If that, however, had been genuine, ov 


could hardly have been corrupted into ovy!, whereas the opposite corruption would 


easily have caused the change of éyw into éywy’. 


here, like our ‘well indeed’ (if you would 
do so). The echoing kat pajv of 1005 
expresses eager assent. Cp. Amt. 221. 

1005 trotT ddikdpyny: see on 788. 

1008 Kxados, pulchre, belle, tho- 
roughly, a colloquialism. perh. meant 
here to be a trait of homely speech: cp. 
Alciphron Z%. 1. 36 mewijow 1d Kadéov 
(‘I shall be fine and hungry’): Aelian 
Ep. 2 éméxowe 7d okéhos wavy XpyoTs 
(‘in good style’). 

1011 With Erfurdt I think that rap- 
Bov is right; not that tapBo could not 
stand, but Greek idiom distinctly favours 
the participle. Av. 403 KP. 7 kal Evins 
kal Aéyes 6pOGs a Phs; PY. radTyy y’ 
liav Odmrovoav. ib. 517 AN....ddehpds 
hero. KP. wopOav ye tHvde yiv. Plat. 
Symp. 164 © elroy oby brt...7Kkouee.— Ka- 
has (v. 2. Kadds y’), pn, mow. Cp. 1130 


1011 rapBd L: rapBar x and 


Evvadddéas. —eEAOy ; cp. 
cagpH, come true. 

1013 Cp. Zr. 408 Tobr’ abr’ expniov, 
TovTé cov padew. 

1014 pods Sfkys, as justice would 
prompt, ‘justly.’ mpés prop. =‘ from the 
quarter of,’ then ‘on the side of’; Thuc. 
3. 59 od mpos THs vuerépas d6éys...7A0¢, 
not in the interest of your reputation: 
Plat. Gorg. 459 C édy Te Huiv mpds Nbvyou 
q, ‘if it is in the interest of our dis- 
cussion.’ ep. 470 C ovdév,..dmd Tpdrou 
Aéyeis* Spa 6h Kal ef rbde mpos Tpdbmov 
héyw, ‘correctly.’ Theophr. Char. 30 
(=26 in my ist ed. p. 156) mpds rpdmov 
aware, to sell on reasonable terms. 

1016 éy yéve: [Dem.] or. 47 § 70 obK 
Zorw ey yéver cor 4 dvOpwiros, compared 
with § 72 éuol dé ov're yéver Tpoojkev. 


1182 é&jKou 


ad > 
dapov Tors 


od o euTrodnoas o) 


To ddyos loXovT 


oljLot, 


Erfurdt. 


1025 ruxwv Bothe: texwy MSS. 
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kat TOS 0. puoas e torov TO pndevt 5 
adn’ ov o eyeivar’ our eKElvOS our eyo. 
G\N avti tov 8) matdd p’ wvoudleto ; 
ott, TOV eLav XELpov ha By. 
Keo oo aa’ adds xelpos extepEey péya; 
n yap mpiy avTov seGerrela daraudia. 
*ruxdv pr avr@ oidws ; 
evpov vatratais év Kifaipavos mrvyats. 
wdourdpes S€ mpos TL TovGdE TOS TOTOUS ; 
errand Opetous Tmouzvious emreoTATOUP, 
Tousny yap noo kant Onreia mhavys 5 
wou 8, @ TEKVOD, gwrrip ye TO TOT ev 


1020 


1025 


Xpdvm. 1030 


* dyndhavoy hap,Bavers ; 
To8aD G, dy apOpa. Haptuprc eve Ta od. 

rt TOUT apxatoy Evverrets KAKOV 5 

vo o exovTa Svar dpous Tosow akudas. 
dewov y dveioos oTapydvev aveouny. 


1035 


(Hermann, however, cites that cor- 


rection as made by C. Foertsch, Oéss. crit. in Lystae orationes, p. 12 sq.)—7 kixav wé 


mov 6l6ws Heimsoeth. 


Elmsley, with one later Ms. (I). 
cod 7’. See comment. 


1028 érecrdrouy. 
t. Wecklein conj. émicrarav (Ars Soph. emend. p. 12). 


In L the second e has been made from 
1080 coy L. cov ® 


Hermann once proposed god 7’, but reverted to 
1031 rl 8 ddyoo loxovr’ &v Katpotc AauBdvero L. 


Yaxovr’ 


has been corrected from toxwv, and the rst hand has also written toxov7’ in the left 


1019 7 pydevl, dat. of 6 pndels, one 
who is such as to be of account (in respect 
of consanguinity with me),—the generic 
use of u# (cp. 397, 638). 

1023 toreptev, came to love me (in- 
gressive aor.): cp. IT n, —ar daddys 
KeELrpos sc. NaBuw. 

1025 éprodrjoas...7] TUX MV: Zc. ‘Did 
you buy me, or did you light upon me 
in the neighbourhood of Corinth?’ Oed. 
is not prepared for the Corinthian’s reply 
that he had found the babe on Cithaeron. 
éuroAjoas: cp. the story of Eumaeus 
(Od. 15. 403—483) who, when a babe, 
was carried off by Phoenician merchants 
from the wealthy house of his father in 
the isle Syria, and sold to Laertes in 
Ithaca: the Phoenician nurse says to the 
merchants, Tov Kev dyou’ él ynos, 0 & 
duly puplov dvov | apo, dry mepdonre 
kar’ adAdoBpoous dy Opisrous. TuXav is 
answered by ebpdy (1026) as in 973 
mpotNeyov by nbdas. Cp. 1039. The 
vexay of the Mss. is absurd after vv. 1016 
—1020. The man has just said, ‘Poly- 


bus was no more Bene father than I am’; 
Oed. is anxiously listening to every word. 
He could not ask, a moment later, ‘Had 
you bought me, or were you my father? 

1026 The fitness of the phrase varratats 
mrvxats becomes vivid to anyone who 
traverses Cithaeron by the road ascending 
from Eleusis and winding upwards to the 
pass of Dryoscephalae, whence it descends 
into the plain of Thebes. 

1029 ém Onrelg, like ért yicOG Her. 
5. 65 etc. Onrela, labour for wages, . 
opp. to dovdela: Isocr. or. 14 § 48 mod- 
Rods mev.,,dovNevovras, dAdous 5 emt Oy- 
relay lévras. awAdvys, roving in search of 
any employment that he can find (not 
merely changing summer for winter pas- 
tures, 1137). The word falls lightly from 
him who is so soon to be 6 mAavirns Oldl- 
mous (0. C. 3). 

1030 cov 8. With the cod if of 
most Mss.: ‘Yes, and thy preserver’ (the 
first ye belonging to the sentence, the 
second to gwrijp). Cp. Her. 1. 187 uy 
M&To ye Mh omavioas ye GAdws dvolén: 
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Or. And how can my sire be level with him who is as 
nought to me? 

ME. Nay, he begat thee not, any more than I. 

OE. Nay, wherefore, then, called he me his son? 

ME. Know that he had received thee as a gift from my 
hands of yore. 

Or. And yet he learned to love me so dearly, who came 
from another’s hand? 

ME. Yea, his former childlessness won him thereto. 

OE. And thou—hadst thou bought me or found me by 
chance, when thou gavest me to him? 

ME. Found thee in Cithaeron’s winding glens. 

Or. And wherefore wast thou roaming in those regions ? 


ME. I was there in charge of mountain flocks. 

Or. What, thou wast a shepherd—a vagrant hireling? 

ME. But thy preserver, my son, in that hour. 

Or. And what pain was mine when thou didst take me in 


thine arms ? 
Me. The ankles of thy feet might witness. 
Or. Ah me, why dost thou speak of that old trouble? 
Mr. I freed thee when thou hadst thine ankles pinned 
together. 
Or. Aye, ‘twas a dread brand of shame that I took from 


my cradle. 


margin. The later Mss. have év xaipots we NauBdvers (Pal.), or év kaxots we AauPdves 
(as A), or & xaxots AapBavers (as M).—For év katpots Theodor Kock conjectures 
aykdhats pe: Verrall, trxov rayxédoua: Wunder, év cap me (Weil & Kadr@ ad): 
Blaydes, 7 kaxév we: W. W. Walker, év xepot we: Dindorf, év vdaais we: Nauck, év 
oxdgaot (‘in cunis’): Wecklein, év déov7e: F. W. Schmidt, rl 8; éoxdrois dvr’ év 
kakois we AawBdves;—I had thought of éyxvpwy, ‘when you lighted on me’ (a verb 


where the second ye belongs to omavi- 
cas. There is no certain example of a 
double ye in Soph. which is really similar. 
With ood 8: ‘ But thy preserver’: the ye 
still belonging to swryp, and 8 opposing 
this thought to that of v. 1029. For 8€ 
ye cp. Aesch, Ay. 938 AD’. diypun ye mev Toe 
SnubOpous péya cbéva. KA. 6 8 adbdvy- 
ros y’ ob« émlfnros wé\e. ‘True, but....’ 
The gentle reproof conveyed by 8é ye is 
not unfitting in the old man’s mouth: 
and a double ye, though admissible, is 
awkward here. 

1031 11 8 ddyos «.7.A. And in what 
~ sense wast thou my cwrjp? The év ka- 
ots of the later Mss. is intolerably weak: 
‘what pain was I suffering when you 
found me iz trouble?’ The év katpoto 
of L {found also, with the addition of 


we, in one later Ms., Pal.) seems most 
unlikely to have been a corruption of év 
xakots. Among the conjectures, dy«d\as 
we (Kock), or, better, dy«ddasor, is perh. 
most probable; being slightly nearer the 
letters than Verrall’s ingenious toyov ray- 
kaddioua. (For the dat. dyxddars without 
év, cp. Eur. Z. Z. 289, etc.) Such con- 
jectures as év déovre (Wecklein), év Karo 
(Wunder), presuppose that év xatpots was 
a gloss: but it is more probable that it 
was a corruption. 

1035 Seavdv ye in comment, as PA. 
1225, Al. 341, Az. 1127.—omwapydvov, 
‘ from my swaddling clothes’: z.e. ‘from 
the earliest days of infancy’ (cp. Ovid 
FTeroid. 9. 22 Et tener in cunis tam Love 
dignus eras). The babe was exposed a 
few days after birth (717). Z/. 1139 
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AT. oor Svopdo Ons €« TOXNS TAUTNS os él. 
OI. @& mpos dea, pos LNT pos, n Tar pos ; ppacov. 
AT. ovK od" 0 Sovs de Tour €L0U A@ov ppovel. 
Ol. 7 “yep Tap addov & éhaBes od autos TUXa ; 
AT. ouK, adhe Tmouny ahdos €kdldwot pov. 1040 
OI. tis ovTos; 4 Katoc0a Snroaaar oye ; 
ee TOV Aatov dymov Tis dvopdlero. 
Ol. 7 TOU Tupdvvou THooE yns mahar aTOTE ; 
AT. pddvora | TOUTOU Ta pos ovTos nV Borip. 
Ol. 7 KaoT” ere Cov ovTos, wor ioecy ELLE 5 1045 
AT. vpels Y apior eideiT’ av oumixdpLo.. 
OI. ecoTw TUS VLOV TOV TApETTOT OV méhas 
oorus jkdrowe TOV Bornp ov évvéres, 
elt ovv én dy pov eire Kav0ad eicidav ; 
onpaval’, as 0 KaLpos upja Far Tae. 1050 
XO. ola pev ovcey addov H Tov e€ dypar, 
ov Kapdreves Tpoober eloreiv aTap 
75 av Tad oux Herr dv *loxdo7Tn éyot. 
OI. yvvat, voeis éxetvor ovTw dprios 
poretv efieuerOa; dvd ovTos Eyer; 1055 


used in £7. 863; cp. 1025, 1039 Tuxiy). 
on 68. 


ovre...mupos | dvedunv ...d@dov  Bdpos. 
Some understand, ‘I was furnished with 
cruelly dishonouring ¢okens of my birth,’ 
dewds éroveldicra omapyava, alluding to 
a custom of tying round the necks of 
children, when they were exposed, little 
tokens or ornaments, which might after- 
wards serve as means of recognition (cve- 
pundia, monumenta): see esp. Plautus 
Reudens 4. 4. 111 —126, Hpidicus 5.1.34: 
and Rich s. v. Crepundia, where a wood- 
cut shows a statue of a child with a string 
of crepundia hung over the right shoulder. 
Plut. Zhes. 4 calls such tokens yrwplopuara. 
In Ar, Ach. 431 the omdpyava of Tele- 
phus have been explained as the tokens 
by which (in the play of Eur.) he was re- 
cognised ; in his case, these were paxwmara, 
(431). But here we must surely take 
orapydvev with dveAopuny. 

1036 dore assents and continues: 
*(yes,) and so...’—8s el, ze. Oldtrous: 
see on 718. 

1037 Tpos pytpcs, } TaTpds; sc. 


1050 nbpjcbac] ebpjcbacL. See comment. 
1055 poneiv épieuerda: Tov @ odros Néyer; L. 


Most of the later Mss. have rév @’, 


dvevdos dveNdunv (1035): ‘was it at the 
hands of mother or father (rather than at 
those of strangers) that I received such 
a brand?’ The agitated speaker follows 
the train of his own thoughts, scarcely 
heeding the interposed remark. He is 
not thinking so much of his parents’ pos- 
sible cruelty, as of a fresh clue to their 
identity. Not: ‘was I so named by 
mother or father?’ The zame—even if it 
could be conceived as given before the 
exposure—is not the sting; and on the 
other hand it would be forced to take 
named *as meaning ‘doomed to bear the 
name.’ 

1044 Borrp: cp. 837, 761. 

1046 cldetr’ =eldelnre, only here, it 
seems: but cp. elre=elyre Od. 21. 195 
(doubtful in Azzt. 215). eldetuev and ef- 
fev occur in Plato (Rep. 581 BE, Theaed. 
147 A) as well as in verse. In Dem. or. 
14 § 27 xaradetre is not certain (kard- 
Gore Baiter and Sauppe): in or. 18 § 324 
he has év@einre. Speaking generally, we 
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ME. 
name which still is thine. 
OE. 
father’s ? 
ME. 
that than I. 
OE. 
light on me thyself ? 
ME. 
OE. 
ME. 
OE. 
ME. 
herd. 
OE. 
ME. 
OE. 


Speak! 


Who was he? 


What, thou hadst me from another ? 
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Such, that from that fortune thou wast called by the 
Oh, for the gods’ love—was the deed my mother’s or 


I know not; he who gave thee to me wots better of 


Thou didst not 


No: another shepherd gave thee up to me. 

Art thou in case to tell clearly ? 

I think he was called one of the household of Laius. 
The king who ruled this country long ago? © 

The same: ‘twas in his service that the man was a 


Is he still alive, that I might see him ? 
Nay, ye folk of the country should know best. 
Is there any of you here present that knows the herd 


of whom he speaks—that hath seen him in the pastures or the 


town? Answer! 
be finally revealed. 


The hour hath come that these things should 


CH. Methinks he speaks of no other than the peasant whom 
thou wast already fain to see; but our lady Iocasta might best 


tell that. 
OE. 


Lady, wottest thou of him whom we lately summoned ? 


Is it of him that this man speaks? 


which was taken as=6v 6’ (thus in B there is a gl. 6vrwa, and in Bodl. Laud. 54 6»). 


may say that the contracted termination 
-elev for -e(noay is common to poetry and 
prose; while the corresponding contrac- 
tions, -e@uev for -elnuev and -cire for -elnre, 
are rare except in poetry. 

1049 ovv with the first e’re, as £7. 
199, 560: it stands with the second 
above, 90, 271, Ph. 345.—én’ dypav: 
Od. 22. 47 Tod pev év peydpowrw...7od- 
ha 8 én’ dypod: (cp. O. C. 184 éml Ens, 
El. 1136 kam yfjs dNAns:) the usual Attic 
phrase was €v dyp@ or kat’ dypots. 

1050 6 kaupos: for the art., cp. [Plat.] 
Axiochus 364 8 viv 6 Katpos évoelEacbar 
tiv del Opvdovpévyy mpds cod copiay.— 
nvpirar: Bellermann (objecting to the 
tense) reads evpécOat, citing Az. 1023 
(where, as usual, the aor. midd.=‘to 
gain’): but the perf. is right, and for- 
cible, here; it means, ‘to be discovered 
once for all.’ For the form, cp. 546n. 
Isocr. or. 15 § 295 Tay duvapyévwn héyew 7 
mavdeve ) wos Huay Soxe yevyevijo Gat 


66doKandos, to be the established teacher. 

1051 Supply évvérey (adrdv), not 
évvéret. The form otpat, though often 
parenthetic (as 77. 536), is not less com- 
mon with infin. (Plat. Gorg. 474 A ofoy 
éyw otuat dety elvar), and Soph. often so 
has it, as 27. 1446. 

1053 av...dv: see on 862. 

1054 vocis=‘you wot of,’ the man— 
z.é. you understand to whom I refer. We 
need not, then, write el ketvov for éxelvov 
with A. Spengel, or voets; éxelvoy with 
Blaydes, who in 1055, reading 76v6’, has 
a comma at é¢iéueoda. Cp. 859. 

1055 rév8’ is certainly right: roy 0’ 
arose, when the right punctuation had 
been lost, from a desire to connect Aéyeu 
with épréperOa. Dindorf, however, would 
keep Tév &: ‘know ye him whom we 
summoned avd him of whom this man 
speaks?’ z.e. ‘Can you say whether the 
persons are identical or distinct?’ But 
the language will not bear this. 
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pnodev evtpatys. 
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Ta O€ 


pyevra Bovhov pate pepo Oa pdrny. 


OI. ovk av yevouro Toul’, OTS eye haBav 
onpeta, TOLAUT ov ae TOUMOV yevos. 
10. LY pos deav, ElITEp Tb TOU cavTov Biov 1060 
KNOEL; paredons Toul aus vooove eyo. 
Ol. Od poe aod pev yap ovd *éav Tpirns eyo 
pnt pos pave Tpidovhos expavel Kak. 
10. Opes mov pou, Mocopat: pn Spa Tdde. 
Ol. ovK av mifoiunyv py ov Tao expaleiy capes. 1065 
10. Kad Env dpovovod x ed Td, A@aTa ou heya. 
Ol. ta hora Toiwvy TAVTA pe adydver TAAL. 
10. @ Stomorp, elle pajrore yvoins os ei. 
Ol. ager tis e\Oav Sevpo Tov Bornpa. pou; 
Tourn 8 éare thovot Xaipew yever. 1070 
10. lov iov, SvaTHVE: TOUTO yap. o exo 
povov TPOTELTre, ado & oumof? voTepor, 
XO. Ti mote BeByxev, Oidizrovs, ur aypias 


aéaca vans y yuvn; Sédorx’ omws 


But a few, at least, have r6vé’ (M, M? rst hand, A). 


vorota’ éyw schol. (on 1056). 
éya MSS. 


1061 vogoto’ Exe MSS. 


1062 @dpoa Brunck : Odpper L.—ovbd? dy éx ae 
In L ay has its accent from the rst hand, but its breathing from another. 


Hermann restored 005’ éay rplrns éy® (in which Tournier suggests dad for éya): but 


1056 ti 8’ ovrw’ ele; Aesch. P. V, 
765 Oéoprov 7 Bpdrevov [yduov yapet]; ef 
pnrov, ppaoov. ITIP. rl & dvrw’; Ar. Av. 
997 o08 el rls dvipGv; M. doris el’ eyo; 


Mérwv. Plat. Huthyphr. 2 B rlva ypa- 
piv ce yéypamta; ZQ. ara; ovK 
ayevv’}. 


1058 Since ovx éorw Srws, odk av 
yévotro daws mean ‘there is, there could 
be found, xo way in which,’ tov’ is 
abnormal; yet it is not incorrect: ‘ ¢his 
thing could not be attained, zamely, a 
mode in which, etc. Cp. the mixed 
constr. in Az. 378 ob} yap yévour’ dy raid’ 
drws odx wd xe (instead of eet). 

1060 Since the answer at 1042, Io- 
casta has known the worst. But she is 
still fain to spare Oedipus the misery of 
that knowledge. Meanwhile he thinks 
that she is afraid lest he should prove 
to be too humbly born. The tragic power 
here is masterly. 

1061 GAts (elul) vorovo’ éys instead 


of dds éotl 7d vooely éué: cp. 1368: Az. 
76 &dov dpxelrw wévwv: 15. 635 Kpeloowy 
yap “Avda KevOwv (n.): Her. 1. 37 duelvw 
éoriradra olrw roevueva: Dem. or. 4 § 34 
ako wévwv, BeXtlwy: Isae. or. 2 § 7 ixavds 
yap abros Edn druxav evar: Athen. 435 D 
xen lew, >Avrlrarpos yap ikavds éore 
ynpwv. 

1062 For the genitive tplrys ByT pds 
without ék, cp. él. 341 ovcay marpés, 
366 Kadod | rijs untpds. tpltys pytpds 
tplSovdos, thrice a slave, sprung from the 
third (servile) mother: z.¢. froma mother, 
herself a slave, whose mother and grand- 
mother had also been slaves. No com- 
mentator, so far as I know, has quoted 
the passage which best illustrates this: 
Theopompus fr. 277 (ed. Miiller r. 325) 
Tludovixny...7 Baxxldos wer jv douhy TNS 
avn pldos, éxeivn 6 Zuvderns THs Opar- 
TNS). wore ylverOau wa Kovov tT pldovrov 
a\NG Kal Tpliropvov aurny. [Dem.] or. 
58 § 17 el yap ddeldovros alte rod wdr- 
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Io. Why ask of whom he spoke? 


I4t 


Regard it not...waste 


not a thought on what he said..,’twere idle. 

Or. It must not be that, with such clues in my grasp, I 
should fail to bring my birth to light. 

Io. For the gods’ sake, if thou hast any care for thine own 


life, forbear this search ! 


My anguish is enough. 


OE. Be of good courage; though I be found the son of 
servile mother,—aye, a slave by three descents,—zhou wilt not 


be proved base-born. 


Io. Yet hear me, I implore thee: do not thus, 


OE. 


I must not hear of not discovering the whole truth. 


Io. Yet I wish thee well—I counsel thee for the best. 
OE. These best counsels, then, vex my patience. 


Io. Ill-fated one! 
thou art! 


Mayst thou never come to know who 


OE. Go, some one, fetch me the herdsman hither,—and 
leave yon woman to glory in her princely stock. 

Io. Alas, alas, miserable!—that word alone can I say unto 
thee, and no other word henceforth for ever. 


[She rushes into the palace. 


CH. Why hath the lady gone, Oedipus, in a transport of 


wild grief? I misdoubt, 


afterwards preferred ov dy ei ’« rpirns éya, which (with the omission of ’x) Campbell 


reads. Dindorf, 008’ édv éyw& ’« rpirns. 


changed it to dpGy by writing v above the line, also adding an subscript. 


1064 wi) dpa List hand; a late hand has 


1070 xal- 


pew] xddav Nauck, from schol. rpupav, évaBpbvec@ac: which words, however, manifestly 


mov mdAat...d0a Toor’ olncerar Seiy azro- 
pevyew bre rovnpos €k TpLyovlas éoTiv 
.., ‘if, his grandfather having formerly 
been a debtor,...he shall fancy himself 
entitled to acquittal because he is a rascal 
of the third generation.’ Eustathius Od. 
1542. 50 quotes from Hippénax ’Adéw 
rovrov Tov émTddovdoy (Bergk fr. 75), 2.2. 
‘seven times a slave.’ For the force of 
Tpl-, cp. also tprytyas, rplrparos (thrice- 
sold,—of a slave), tpurédwv (a slave who 
has been thrice in fetters). Note how 
the reference to the female line of servile 
descent is contrived to heighten the con- 
trast with the real situation. 

1068 kar = dvovyer7s, like dechos, opp. 
to dyads, éoOAds: Od. 4. 63 GAN’ avdpav 
yeos éore diorpepéwr Baorjwr | oxyr- 
rovxwv’ mel od Ke Kakol ToLovade TEKOLEV. 

1067 td Agota...traiTa: cp. Ant. 
96 7d dewdy robro (2.2. of which you 
speak). 


1068 és=dors: O. C. 1171 e005" 
dxovav TaYO’ bs 08’ 6 rpoordrns (n.). 

1072 locasta rushes from the scene— 
to appear no more. Cp. the sudden exit 
of Haemon (Ax¢t. 766), of Eurydicé (2d. 
1245), and of Deianeira (77. 813). In 
each of the two latter cases, the exit 
silently follows a speech by another person, 
and the Chorus comments on the de- 
parting one’s sz/ence. Jocasta, like Hae- 
mon, has spoken passionate words zm- 
medtately before going: and here ovwT7s 
(1075) is more strictly ‘reticence’ than 
‘silence.’ 

1074 8é8o.Ka, has here the construc- 
tion proper to a verb of taking thought 
(or the like), as mpounOotua drws ph 
yevyoerot,—implying a desire to avert, 
if possible, the thing feared. Plat. Zz- 
thyphr. 4B ob poBet Sicagduevos TZ warpl, 
Gras wh av od dvoc.ov mpaypa TYvyXdvys 
T PATT OV 3 
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pn °K THS Giwmns THAD dvappy ger Kad. 
Omota xpyter pyyviTw: Tovpov do eye, 


Ol. 


ZLOPOKAEOY2 


1075 


> > 1d > io A x fg 
kel Opukpov €oTl, oTépp ietv Bovdynoopa. 
A \ ec \ 14 
aitn 8 tows, ppovel yap ws yuvn peya, 
\ > 7 
mv Svoyeveay THY Eunv aioxvverat. 


éyo 8 euavtov maida THs Toxns vepwov 


1080 


THs &U Sovans ovK atywacOnoopa 
Ts yap wépuKa pntpds’ ot d€ avyyevets 
pnves jee pukpov Kal péyay Sudipiray. 
rowade & exis ovk av e€éMo’ ere 


> eS > \ Ya 
mor aAXos, wore py “Kuabew Tovpov yévos. 


suit xalpew here. 


1075 dvappyén L. 2 
dvapphée isin V, Bodl. Laud. 54, E (from -7), Trin. (dvapyjéec). 
hand in L wrote rowdcd’ éxpds wo ove dv eFéNOouw’ Ere. 


1085 


Most of the later Mss. agree with L, but 
1084 The rst 
A later hand wrote de over 


rot6ad (2.2. ToLbade 5’), and indicated by dots over wo that it was to be deleted. The 


1075 The subject to dvappryge. is 
kakd, not 7 yur): for (1) ) yuh dvappy- 
te. xaxdé would mean, ‘the woman will 
burst forth into reproaches,’ cp. Ar. £g. 
626 6 & dp’ &dov édaclBpovt’ dvappyyvis 
érn: Pind. fr. 172 wh mpds amravras dvap- 
phtae roy axpetov Nbyov: (2) the image is 
that of a storm bursting forth from a 
great stillness, and requires that the mys- 
terious kaka should be the subject: cp. 
Ai. 775 éxphter waxy: Arist. Mereor. 2.8 
éxphéas...dvepmos. 

1076 £ xpytev scornfully personifies 
the xaxkd.—BovdAyoopar, ‘I shall wish’: 
z.e. my wish will remain unaltered until 
it has been satisfied. Cp. 1446 mpoo- 
Tpépouar: At. O81 wpedety BovdArjcomar, 
it shall henceforth be my aim: Eur. 
Med. 259 Tocotrov ofv cov Tuyxaveww Bov- 
Afgouwat, I shall wish (shall be content) 
to receive from you only thus much 
(cp. Az, 825 alrjcoua dé o od paxpdy 
yépas Naxetv), O. C. 1289 kal Tair’ ad’ 
bpav...Bovjoomat | ...kupetv éuol: Pind. 
Olymp. 7. 20 €0ed}ow,..dtopAGcat Adbyor, 
I shall have good will to tell the tale 
aright. That these futures are normal, 
and do not arise from any confusion of 
present wzsk with future ac’, may be 
seen clearly from Plat. Phaedo 91 A kal 
éyo wor Sox® ev TG wapdvre Toco0rov pdvov 
éxelyvwv Stoloetv' ob yap Omws Tots ta- 
povou & éym@ Néyw dbEer GAIA mpoOvmn- 
Ojoomat: and 2d, 191 C. 

1078 os yvv7}, for a woman: though, 


as it is, her ‘proud spirit’ only reaches 
the point of being sensitive as to a lowly 
origin. She is proud of her lineage; 
Oedipus, of what he is. Whitelaw well 
compares Tennyson: ‘Her pride is yet 
no mate for mine, Too proud to care 
from whence I came.’ Cp. Eur. Heracl. 
978 mpds Tatra Thy Opacetay boris av BEX» | 
Kkalthv ppovotoar metfor 7 yuvatka 
xp | AéEer: Hipp. 640 wh yap &v 7’ éuors 
dduots | ely Ppovovoa melov 7} yuvaika xp7}. 
as is restrictive; cp. 1118: Thuc. 4. 84 
q 6 obdé ddvvaros, ws Aaxedaimdvios, el- 
meiv (not a bad speaker, for a Lacedae- 
monian): imitated by Dionys. ro. 3r (of 
L. Icilius) os ‘Pwatos, elrety odk . ddv- 
varos. See on 763. 

1081 Whatever may have been his 
human parentage, Oed. is the ‘son of 
Fortune’ (said in a very different tone 
from ‘ Hortunae filius’ in Hor. Sat, 2. 6. 
49): Fortune brings forth the months with 
their varying events; these months, then, 
are his brothers, who ere now have known 
him depressed as well as exalted. Hehas 
faith in this Mother, and will not shrink 
from the path on which she seems to 
beckon him ; he will not be false to his 
sonship. We might recall Schiller’s epi- 
gram on the Wolfians; whatever may be 
the human paternity of the Z/iad, ‘hat es 
doch Eine Mutter nur, Und die Ziige der 
Mutter, Deine unsterblichen Ziige, Natur:’ 
—t7s «0 SSovcens, the beneficent: here 
absol., usu. with dat., as spy 5 eb did0ln 
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a storm of sorrow will break forth from this silence. 

OE. Break forth what will! Be my race never so lowly, I 
must crave to learn it. Yon woman, perchance—for she is 
proud with more than a woman’s pride—thinks shame of my 
base source. But I, who hold myself son of Fortune that gives 
good, will not be dishonoured. She is the mother from whom I 
spring; and the months, my kinsmen, have marked me some- 
times lowly, sometimes great. Such being my lineage, never 
more can I prove false to it, or spare to search out the secret of 
my birth. 


origin of the corruption plainly was that, 6’ having dropped out after rovdade, some one 
unskilled in metre thought to complete the verse with ws (as=‘be sure that,’ cp. Az. 
39).—Blaydes conj. ro.dcde 54 gvs.—Dindorf, who once conjectured ovk dv é£éMow tore 


| dAXotos, now rejects both verses (ro84 f.). 


1085 707’ ddXos] drios Nauck.—dore 


Zets, O. C. 1435. Not gen. abs., ‘ while 
she prospers me,’ since the poet. ths for 
avTis could stand only at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause, as 1082. 

1082 ovyyeveis, as being also sons of 
Tvxy: the word further expresses that 
their lapse is the measure of his life: cp. 
963: ddxg Evuduros aid (Ag. 107), years 
with which bodily strength keeps pace. 
Pind. Nem. 5. 40 mérmos cuyyevys, the 
destiny born with one. 

1088 Sidpicav: not: ‘have determined 
that I should be sometimes lowly, some- 
times great’; to do this was the part of 
controlling Tin. Rather: ‘have distin- 
guished me as lowly or great’: z.e., his life 
has had chapters of adversity alternating 
with chapters of prosperity; and the 
months have marked these off (cp. 723). 
The metaphor of the months as sympa- 
thetic brothers is partly merged in the 
view of them as divisions of time: see on 
866, 1300. 

1084 ‘ Having sprung of such parent- 
age (€xvs, whereas pvs would be merely 
‘having been born such’) J will never after- 
wards prove (ééA8oup, evadam, cp. 1011) 
another man’ (éAdos, z.¢. false to my own 
nature). The text issound. The license 
of mor’ at the beginning of 1085 is to be 
explained on essentially the same prin- 
ciple as péAas 3’ | , etc. (29, cp. 785, 791) 
at the end of a verse; viz. that, where the 
movement of the thought is rapid, one 
verse can be treated as virtually continuous 
with the next: hence, too, Az. 986 ovx 
bcov rdxos | Of7’ adrov déers SeOpo: Ph. 
66 ef 8 épydoe | uy tabra. So here Soph. 
has allowed himself to retain ért | roré in 
their natural connexion instead of writing 


ru | Nos wor. The genuineness of zor’ 
is confirmed by the numerous instances 
in which Soph. has combined it with é7, 
as above, 892, below, 1412: Az. 98, 687: 
Tr. 830, 922. 

1086—1109 This short ode holds 
the place of the third ordomoyv. But it 
has the character of a ‘dance-song’ or 
brépxnua, a melody of livelier move- 
ment, expressing joyous excitement. The 
process of discovery now approaches its 
final phase. The substitution of a hypor- 
cheme for a regular stasimon has here a 
twofold dramatic convenience. It short- 
ens the interval of suspense; and it pre- 
pares a more forcible contrast. For the 
sake of thus heightening the contrast, 
Soph. has made a slight sacrifice of pro- 
bability. The sudden exit of Iocasta has 
just affected the Chorus with a dark pre- 
sentiment of evil (1075). We are now 
required to suppose that the spirited 
words of Oedipus (1076—1085) have 
completely effaced this impression, leay- 
ing only delight in the prospect that he 
will prove to be a native of the land. 
A hyporcheme is substituted for a stasi- 
mon with similar effect in the 47ax, where 
the short and joyous invocation of Pan im- 
mediately precedes the catastrophe (693— 
717): andinthe Avtg., 1115—1154. The 
stasimon in the 7rachiniae 633—662 may 
also be compared, in so far as its glad anti- 
cipations usher in the beginning of the end. 

Strophe(1086—1097). Our joyous songs 
will soon be celebrating Cithaeron as na- 
tive to Oedipus. 

Antistrophe (1098—-1109). Is he a son 
of some god,—of Pan or Apollo, of 
Hermes or Dionysus? 
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oTp. 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


¥ 
XO. eclmep éyd paris civi kal kata yrdpay tdpis, 


> lA 
20v Tov OdvpTov arreipwr, 
\ 


> 4 > ¥ ¥ 
3@ Kilaipdv, ovKk ever Tay avpLov 


1090 


4 =) , 
4 mavoédynvov, pn ov o€ ye Kal Tarpidtay * Oldtrour 
? ¥ 
5 Kal tpodov Kal parép avgew, " 
\ ¢ A € Eye / 
6 Kat yopever Oar Tpds Nav, Ws ETL Npa PepovTa Tots 
, 


€“ols TUPAVVOLS. 


o. an A> aoe > ¥ 
7 inie BoiBe, cot dé tavr apéoT ety. 


2 
avT. 


2 Tlavos opeco.Bara * 


uh ?kpabeiv] wore wh ob pabely Blaydes. 


, , , say. 
TiS OE, TEKVOV, TLS DO ETLKTE 
Ta- 


*rav pakpatwdver apa 1098 


IIOO 


1090 ovx écer Tay atipioy MSS.: ovK 


goer trav adpe Nauck: ox éoe tay jp Wecklein: ovxérs trav érépay Dindorf. See 


comment., and cp. r1o1. 
MSS.: gol 5 otv Kennedy. 


1091 Oldirov Mss. 
1099 ray MSS.: Tay Heimsoeth.—dpa L: dpa Heath. 


I write Oldirour. 1097 col dé 


1086 pavtis: as Zl. 472 ef uy “yo 
mapadpwy udytis py Kal yvwmas | Aecro- 
péva aopas: cp. O. C. 1080, Ant. 1160, 
Ai. 1419: and pavrevouat= ‘to presage.’ 

1087 Kata with an accus. of respect 
is somewhat rare (77. 102 Kpatiorevwv 
kar’ dupa: 2b. 379 4 Kdpra Nappa Kal 
kar’ dupa Kal vow), except in such 
phrases as xara mdvra, kar’ ovdév, Kata 
rovro, Cp. Metrical Analysis. 

1088 ov=o00 pa: see on 660.— 
direlpwv= depos: Hesych. 1. 433 amel- 
povas’ admeipdtous. LDodpoxdjs Ovéory. 
Ellendt thinks that dme:parous here meant 
dmepavrous (‘limitless’): but ‘elsewhere 
amelparos always=‘untried’ or ‘inex- 
perienced.’ Conversely Soph. used dzret- 
pos in the commoner sense of azelpwr, 
‘vast,’ fr. 481 xiT@v daeipos évduTHptos 
kakav.  mepd-w, to go through, metpa 
(repla), a going-through (eri/us, peri- 
culum), are closely akin to mépa, beyond, 
mépas, weipap a limit (Curt. Ztym. §§ 356, 
357): in poetical usage, then, their deriva- 
tives might easily pass into each other’s 
meanings. 

1090 av aipiov mavoéAnvoy, ‘the 
full-moon of to-morrow,’ acc. of % avproy 
mavoédnvos (there is no adj. avpios), as 
Eur. Ale. 784 rhv aiprov wéddovcar, acc. 
of 4 avptov péANovoa, Hipp. 1117 Tov 
atprov xpovoyv. At Athens the great 
Dionysia were immediately followed by 
the Idvéia, a festival held at full-moon 
in the middle of the month Elaphebolion 
(at the beginning of April): cp, A. 
Mommsen feorto/, p. 389, and C. F. 


Hermann Az. 11. § 59. Wolff remarks 
that, if this play was produced on the 
last day of the Dionysia, the poet would 
have known that arrangement long be- 
forehand, and may have intended an 
allusion to the Hdyéva which his Athenian 
hearers would quickly seize. This would 
explain why precisely ‘to-morrow’s full- 
moon’ is named.—Nauck reads atpu (as 
=rTaxéws, ‘the coming’ full- moon): 
Wecklein, tpv (dat. of 7p), ‘the vernal 
full-moon’—that, namely, in Elaphe- 
bolion.—raveréAnvov (sc. wpav): Her. 2. 
47 Vv Ty avTy Tavcedfvyw. For the accus., 
cp. on 1138 xeuwva, The meaning is: 
‘At the next full-moon we will hold a 
joyous avvuxis, visiting the temples with 
xopol (Ant. 153), in honour of the dis- 
covery that Oedipus is of Theban birth; 
and thou, Cithaeron, shalt be a theme of 
our song.’ Cp. Eur. /oz 1078, where, in 
sympathy with the nocturnal worship of 
the gods, dorepwrs | dvexdpevcer aldrp, | 
xopever dé Dedava. The rites of the The- 
ban Dionysus were vixrwp Ta mod (Eur. 
Bacch. 486). 

1091 warpidtav, since Cithaeron 
partly belongs to Boeotia; so Plutarch 
of Chaeroneia calls the Theban Dionysus 
his rarpudrny Oedv, Mor. 671 C.—I read 
OiSlrovy instead of OlSlrov. With the 
genitive, the subject to avfeww must be 
either (1) muds understood, which is im- 
possibly harsh; or (2) rav...mavcédnvor. 
Such a phrase as 7 mavoé\nvos avter ce, 
z.e., ‘sees thee honoured,’ is possible ; cp. 
438 70’ hudpa dice ce kat SiapOepe?: but 
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If I am a seer or wise of heart, O Cithaeron, thou Strophe. 


shalt not fail—by yon heaven, thou shalt not!—to know at to- 
morrow’s full moon that Oedipus honours thee as native to him, 
as his nurse, and his mother, and that thou art celebrated in 
our dance and song, because thou art well-pleasing to our prince. 
O Phoebus to whom we cry, may these things find favour in thy 


sight! 


Who was it, my son, who of the race whose years are many Anti- 
that bore thee in wedlock with Pan, the mountain-roaming sttophe. 


Blaydes conject. kopav. 


1100 ravic dperoBara mpoomedacbelc’ MSS. 


(L has mpoc- 


meaoGetca, without elision.) To supply the want of a syllable after dpeco.Bdra, Her- 
mann inserted 71s, Heath wov: Wunder and others wrote épeco.Barao: Dindorf con- 


jectured Nuyda dpecoBare mov avi mhadeica. 


it is somewhat forced; and the order of 
the words is against it. The addition of 
one letter, giving Oi8tmrovv, at once 
yields a clear construction and a pointed 
sense. ‘Thou shalt not fail to know 
that Ozdipus honours thee both as native 
to him, and as his nurse and mother (z.¢., 
not merely as belonging to his Theban 
fatherland, but as the very spot which 
sheltered his infancy); and that thou art 
celebrated in choral song by us (mpds 
7p4v), seeing that thou art well-pleasing 
to him.’ py od with avfev, because od« 
arelpwv ce =a verb of hindrance or denial 
with a negative. atfewv, not merely by 
praises, but by the fact of his birth in the 
neighbourhood: as Pindar says of a victor 
in the games, Olymp. 5. 4 Tav cov woh 
avéiwv, Pyth. 8. 38 avéwv mdarpav. The 
acc. épovra, instead of Pépwy, may be 
explained by supposing that oé ye is 
carried on as subject to xopeverGar: cp. 
Tr. 706n. Another defence of the acc. 
would be to take cai xop. mpos Hua as a 
parenthesis (cp. Az¢. 1279 n.): so Tyrrell 
in Class. Rev. I. 141. 

1092 rpodoyv, as having sheltered him 
when exposed: ti mw’ édéxou; 1391. 
parép’, as the place from which his life 
rose anew, though it had been destined 
to be his rdgos, 1452. 

1094 xopever0ar, to be celebrated 
with choral song: Amz. 1153 mdvyu- 
xou | Xopevouer Tov Tautav “Iaxxov. (Not 
“danced over,’ like detdero réuevos, Pind. 
Ol. 11. 76.) 

1096 éml ipa dépovta: see Merry’s 
note on Od. 3. 164 adris ém’ ’Arpeldy 
’Ayaueuvou pa pépovrTes. pa was 
probably acc. sing. from a nom. 7p, from 


psce 


Lachmann restored rarpds medacelo’. 


root dp (to fit), as=‘pleasant service.’ 
After the phrase 7pa pépew had arisen, 
émt was joined adverbially with ¢épeuv, 
éxl jpa pépew being equivalent to Fpa 
émtpépev. Aristarchus, who according to 

Herodian first wrote émfnpa, must have 
supposed an impossible tmesis of a com- 
pound adj. in the passage of the Od. just 
quoted, also in 16. 375, 18. 56.—rots 
épots tup., 2.2. to Oedipus: for the plur., 
see on Gaydrwy, 497. 

1096 inrjie, esp. as the Healer: see on 
154. 

1097 ool 8: Zi. 150 NidBa, of & 
éywye véuw Oebv.cdpéor’: z.e. consistent 
with those oracles which still await a 
vats evay7s (921). 

1098 étuxte: see on 870. 

1099 ray pakpatdvev: here not god- 
desses (Aesch. Zh. 524 SapoBloice Oeoi- 
ow), but the Nymphs, who, though not 
immortal, live beyond the human span; 
Hom. Hymn. 4.260 at p’ ode Ovyrots ovr’ 
dbavdroow Erovrat* | Snpov pev Kwover kal 
auBporov etdap €dovow. They consort with 
Pan, 6s 7’ dva lon | devdpjevr’ duvirs 
pore xopondect Niupaus, Hymn. 19. 2. 

1100 In Ilavds épecotBdta mpoore- 
Aacbeio’, the reading of the MSS., we 
note (1) the loss after épeoo.Bara of one 
syllable, answering to the last of dmelpwy 
in 1087: (2) the somewhat weak com- 
pound mpocredacbeto’: (3) the gen., 
where, for this sense, the dat. is more 
usual, as Aesch. P. V. 896 wydé mhabelny 


yauern. L has xolry written over dpeo- 
oiPara. I had thought of Aé€krpots 
medacOecio’. But the gen. is quite ad- 


missible: and on other grounds Lach- 
mann’s matpds medacQcio’ is far better, 


Io 


A > 
3 Tpos Twehacbeio’; 4 o€ 
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* 7 , 
EVVATELPA TLS 


4 Nokiov; TO yap mrdKkes aypdvopor Tacar pirac: 


5«a0 6 KvAX\avas avdoowr, 


1104 


A Y 
6 i?’ 6 Baxyetos Oeds vaiwy ex akpwrv opéwy evpnpa 


O€€aTt eK TOV 


7 Nupdav “Edixwvider, ais mretora cupmraicer. 


Ol. ef xpy re Kame py ovvaddaartd zo, 


IIIO 


mperBes, crabuacbar, tov Bornp opav (80K, 


4 4 ig 
ovrep maha. Cytovper. 


ev TE Yap Makp@ 


, Li a 3 \ id 
ynpa Evvdder THde Tavdpt Tvpperpos, 
GANwWS TE TOS AyoVTas WoTEp OiKETaS 


1101 4 cé ye Ovydrnp Aokiov L. Most of the later Mss. insert zis before Ouyarnp, 


while a few agree with L. Arndt conjectures 7 o€ 7’ edvdrerpa Tis. 


ovpetos Kopa. 


with almost all the later Mss. 


since marpds, written mpoo, would explain 
the whole corruption. 

1101 If in 1090 we keep ovK toe 
Tav avpuoy, it is best to read here with 
Arndt, 7} o€ y evvarepd tis. On the 
view that in 1090 Tap émiodcay oer was a 
probable emendation (see Appendix on 
that verse), I proposed to read here, 7 cé 
7 épuce tarhp | Aoklas; If the ce of 
épvce had once been lost (through a 
confusion with the preceding oé), ['H- 
®YUATHP might easily have become 
TEOYTATHP: the ris (which is not in 
L) would have been inserted for metre’s 
sake, and the change of Aoéglas to Aogélov 
would have followed. (It cannot be ob- 
jected that a mention of the mother is 
required here, since, as the context shows, 
the foremost thought is, ‘what god was 
thy sire?) It would be a very forced 
way of taking 7) oé yé tis Ovydrnp to make 
Ovydarnp depend on pakpaidvwy, and Aoglou 
on me\agGeio” (2.2., ‘some daughter of the 
Nymphs wedded to Pan, or haply to 
Loxias’). Nor does it seem easy to take 
Ouvyarnp with rév paxparévwy in both 
clauses (‘some daughter of the Nymphs, 
wedded to Pan, or perhaps to Loxias’). 
On the whole, I now prefer Arndt’s cor- 
rection.— For oé ye in the second alter- 
native, cp. Ph. 1116 wormos ce Satmovwy 
70’, | ovde oé ye Sédos éoxev. Her. 7. 
to (ad fin.) duapopedpuevov 7 Kov év yo TH 
"AOnvalwy 7 o€ ye év TH Aakedatpovlwy. 


Hartung, 7 oé y’ 


1107 evpnua] o’ etpnua Dindorf: dypevua M. Schmidt: yévynua or 
Noxevsa Wecklein: ddépyua Gleditsch: ce Opéuua Wolff. 


1109 ddixwviadwy L, 


(A has éAtkwyidiwy by correction from é\xwvrldos.)— 


1103 qmAdkes dypédvopor=mr. dypod 
veuwouevou, highlands affording open pas- 
turage: so adypov. avdats, Ant. 785. 
Apollo as a pastoral god had the title of 
Néutos (Theocr. 25. 21), which was esp. 
connected with the legend of his serving 
as shepherd to Laomedon on Ida (Z/. 21. 
448) and to Admetus in Thessaly (Z/. 2. 
766: Eur. Alc. 572 wndovduas). Macro- 
bius 1. 17. 43 (Apollinis) aedes ut oviune 
pastoris sunt apud Camirenses [in Rhodes] 
émiundtov, apud Naxios motuvtov, 
itemque deus dpvokdbuns colitur, et apud 
Lesbios vawatos [cp. above, 1026], ef 
multa sunt cognomina per diversas civi- 
tates ad det pastoris officitum tendentia. 
Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 47 ovdé kev atyes| 
SevowTo Bpepéwy éryumdldes, How *Amod- 
Awy | Borkouévys dpOadpov emryyaryev. 

1104 6 Kv\Advas dvdoowv, Hermes: 
Hom. Hymn. 3. 1 ‘Epyfy tuve, Motoa, 
Avs cat Maiddos vidv, | Kuddjwns pedé- 
ovra kal ’Apxadins moAuuAjdov: Verg. Aen. 
8. 138 guem candida Maia | Cyllenes 
gelido conceptum vertice fudit. The peak 
of Cyllene (now Z7ria), about 7300 ft. 
high, in N. E. Arcadia, is visible from 
the Boeotian plain near Leuctra, where 
Cithaeron is on the south and Helicon to 
the west, with a glimpse of Parnassus 
behind it: see my Modern Greece, p. 77. 

1105 6 Bakyetos Oeds, not ‘the god 
Bakxos’ (though in O. C. 1494 the Mss. 
give Tocedawvly Ge@=Moceda), but 
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father? Or was it a bride of Loxias that bore thee? For 
dear to him are all the upland pastures. Or perchance ’twas 
Cyllene’s lord, or the Bacchants’ god, dweller on the hill-tops, 
that received thee, a new-born joy, from one of the Nymphs 
of Helicon, with whom he most doth sport. 


OE. Elders, if ’tis for me to guess, who have never met with 
him, I think I see the herdsman of whom we have long been in 
quest; for in his venerable age he tallies with yon stranger's years, 
and withal I know those who bring him, methinks, as servants 


‘EXtxwvidwy Porson. édikwrldwy Wilamowitz. L111 rpécBe L. A letter (evi- 
dently c) has been erased after «. A very late hand has written vy over e. The other 
MSS. have mpéoBe (A), rpéoBu (received by Blaydes and Campbell), or rpéoBuv (Elmsley 
and Hartung). Dindorf cp. Aesch. Pers. 840 (where the chorus is addressed), mets 
6é, mpéoBes, xalper’. 1114 dws Te] Nauck gives duwds re, and further conjec- 


‘the god of the Bdaxxou,’ the god of Bac- 
chic frenzy; Hom. Hymn. 19. 46 6 Bax- 
xewos Arévucos: O. C. 678 6 Baxxwiras... 
Atévucos. Some would always write Bax- 
xetos (like ‘Ounpecos, Alayreos, etc.): on 
the other hand, Baxxe?os is said to have 
been Attic (cp. Kade?os): see Chandler, 
Greck Accentuation, § 381, 2nd ed. 

1107 cipnpa expresses the sudden 
delight of the god when he receives the 
babe from the mother,—as Hermes re- 
ceiveshisnew-bornson Pan fromthe Noun 
éiitoxapos, Hom. Hymn. 19. 40 Tov 8 ai’ 
‘Epuelns épiodvios és xépa Ofjxev | deEdpevos: 
xatpey 5é vow mepwora Saluwy. The word 
commonly=a lucky ‘find,’ like éppaov, 
or a happy thought. In Eur. /oz 1349 it 
is not ‘a foundling,’ but the box contain- 
ing ordpyava found by Ion. 

1109 cvpral{e.: Anacreon fr. 2 (Bergk 
p- 775) to Dionysus: dvat, @ dapadns 
(subduing) "Epws | xa Néudor kvave- 
amides | moppupén 7? "Adpodirn | cvpmal- 
fovow: émiotpépeat 8’ | bWnrav Kopupas 
épéwv. ‘“EAuk@v(8wy is Porson’s correc- 
tion of ‘Edcxwviddwy (MSS.), ad Eur. Or. 
614. Since ais answers to dé in 1097, 
Nauck conjectured ‘“H\icavos ator. But 
this is unnecessary, as the metrical place 
allows this syllable to be either short or 
long: so in £7. 486 aloxloras answers 
to 502 vuxTos ev. 

1110—1185 éreicddivov réraprov. 
The herdsman of Laius is confronted with 
the messenger from Corinth. It is dis- 
covered that Oedipus is the son of Laius. 

1110—1116 The olxe’s, who alone 
escaped from the slaughter of Laius and 
his following, had at his own request been 


sent away from Thebes to do the work 
of a herdsman (761). Oedipus had sum- 
moned him in order to see whether he 
would speak of Ayoral, or of one Ayers 
(842). But meanwhile a further question 
has arisen, Is he identical with that 
herdsman of Laius (1040) who had given 
up the infant Oedipus to the Corinthian 
shepherd? He is now seen approaching. 
With his coming, the two threads of dis- 
covery are brought together. 

1110 kdpé, as well as you, who per- 
haps know better (1115).—paj ovvad- 
Adgavrd mw, though I have never come 
into intercourse with him, have never 
met him: see on 34, and cp. 1130. 

1112 év...yyjpq: év describes the con- 
dition 77% which he is, as PR. 185 & 7’ 
ddvvars Guod | Ayu 7’ olkrpds: Az. 1017 
& -ynpe Bapvs. 

1113 Evvdder with rode TavSpl: otp- 
petpos merely strengthens and defines it : 
he agrees with this man in the tale of his 
years. 

1114 dAdws te, and moreover: cp. 
Her. 8. 142 dAXws Te To’TwY ardvTwr 
alrtous yevécbat Sovoovyys Toto. “EAnaoe 
’"AOnvatous ovdapmws dvacyerdv (‘and Jde- 
sides,’ introducing anadditional argument). 
Soph. has d\ws re xat= ‘especially,’ 27. 
1324. ‘I know them as servants’ would 
be éyvwxa dvras olkéras. The domep 
can be explained only by an ellipse: womep 
dv ywvotny olkéras éuavrod (cp. 923). Here 
it merely serves to mark hzs first impres- 
siow as they come in sight: ‘I know those 
who bring him as (methinks) servants of 
mine own.’ 


LO= 2: 
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eyvon euavToo* ™m o emLoTnHy ov Lov I115 
Tpouxous Tax” av wou, TOV Bornp’ Sav TApos. 
XO. eyvoxa yap, oad tou Aatov yep my 
elrep TUS dddos TLaTOS @s vomEevs avnp. 
Ol. oe TPOT €pwTa, TOV Kopiv@vov Eévor, 
i TOVOE ppaters ; AI. rovrov, oviep eioopas. 1120 
Ol. ouTOS ov, mpéeo pr, Sedpd Hou paver Prérrov 
60° dv o épwrd. Aaiov mor jola ov; 
OEPATION. 
UE SovA0s OvK GVNTOS, aN’ olKou Tpapets. 
OI. epyov Hepyvav qTovov 2 Biov tiva; 
OE. Toipvaus Ta. mretora TOU Biov ouvert opm. 1125 
Ol. KSpous padiora Tpos tiou Edvavhos QV ; 
OE. my pev Kibapar, lg d€ mpdaywpos TOTS. 
Ol. TOV dvopa TOvd ovv otcba THE Tov pabdr ; 
@E. ti Xphpo Spare ; movov dvSpa Kal evens 5 
OI. rovd’ 6s wapertw: 4 EvvadrAd Eas Ti Ta; 1130 


tures dvras for domep. See comment. 


1180 7 L tst hand, corrected to 7 by a later 


hand.—éuvva\Adéao L, the first X made from y, as if the scribe had begun to write 


Evvayrioas. 


The later MSS, are divided between the alternative readings, 7 uvad\déas 
(as E, Bodl. Laud. 54, Vat. a, c), and 7 uv7\Naktas (as A, T, V, A). 


“The change of 


1117 ydp, in assent (‘you are right, 
Vorsetc.), Vials Lie. 756: Ant, 639, etc.— 
Aatov ydp v...voneds: a comma at Hv 
is admissible (cp. 1122), but would not 
strictly represent the construction here, 
in which the idea—Aatou jv miords vomets, 
elmep Tis &ANos—has been modified by 
the restrictive @s before voueis.—ds only 
means that the sense in which a vomevs 
can show mloris is narrowly limited by 
the sphere of his work. See on 763: cp. 
1078. 

1119 tov Koptv0. tévov with oc, in- 
stead of a vocative, gives a peremptory 
tone: Ant. 441 oé On, o¢ Thy vevoucap els 
médov Kapa, | pys } karapvel x.7.A., where 
the equivalent of epora here is under- 
stood. Cp. Az. 71 odros, o& rdv Tas K.T.A. 
Soin the nomin. Xen. Cyr. 4. 5. 22 od 
&, pn, 6 Trav ‘Tpkaviey dpxwr, Umdbuewor. 
Blaydes thinks that 7@ Kopw@ly Eévm in 
Ar. 7h. 404 comeshence. Surely rather 
from the Sthenoboea. of Eur. ag, Athen. 
427 E meoov dé vw NédnOev obder ex xepbs, 
| GAN evOds addg, TH KopwOlw sEdvw. 


1121 Cp. Tr. 402 otros, BXép’ Boe. 

1128 4, the old Attic form of the 1st 
pers., from éa (//. 4. 321, Her. 2. 19): 
so the best Mss. in Plat. Phaed. 61 B, etc. 
That Soph. used 77 here and in the Vibe 
(fr. 409) 7 yap pitn ’ye r&vde Tod mpo- 
geptépov, is stated by the schol. on Z/. 
5. 533 and on Od. 8. 186. L has qv 
here and always, except in O. C. 973; 
1366, where it gives 7. In Eur. 770. 
4747) ev TUpavvos Kels TUpavy’ éynuduny 
is Elmsley’s corr. of juev ripavvor K.T.d. 
On the other hand Eur., at least, has jv 
in several places where 7 is impossible : 
Lipp. 1012 pdraos ap’ ms ovdamod pev 
ov ppeviav : fT. F. 1416 as és 7d Miwa. 
Tavros qv joowy dvip: Alc. 655 mais 3’ 
qv éyw oo Tavde did doxos Oduwr: Lon 280 
Bpépos veoyvov pntpds jv év dykddars, — 
olxo. tpadels, and so more in the con- 
fidence of the master: cp. schol. Ar. £g. 
2 (on Tlaphdyova Tov vewryrov), mepv- 
Kayep yep kal r&v olkerdy Maiov Ti- 
revel Tots olkoL yevenbetac kal tpagetow 
7) Os av KTNTWMEIA mprapevor. Such vermae 
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But perchance thou mayest have the advantage 


of me in knowledge, if thou hast seen the herdsman before. 
CH. Aye, I know him, be sure; he was in the service of 
Laius—trusty as any man, in his shepherd’s place. 


OE. 
thou meanest ? 
OE. 


[The herdsman ts brought in. 


I ask thee first, Corinthian stranger, is this he whom 
Mer. This man whom thou beholdest. 
Ho thou, old man—I would have thee look this way, 


and answer all that I ask thee—Thou wast once in the service 


of Latus ? 


HERDSMAN. 


I was—a slave not bought, but reared in his house. 


OE. 
HE. 


Employed in what labour, or what way of life? 
For the best part of my life I tended flocks. 


Or. And what the regions that thou didst chiefly haunt? 


HE. 
bouring ground. 
OE. 
parts— 
HE. 


Sometimes it was Cithaeron, sometimes the neigh- 
Then wottest thou of having noted yon man in these 


Doing what ?...What man dost thou mean?... 


Or. This man here—or of having ever met him before? 


7 into 7 probably induced the change of the aor. participle into the aor. indic.—w] 


In L the w has been made from o or a after erasure of at least two other letters. 
word was never two or wov: Diibner suggests wovc, Campbell zroré. 


The 
The last letter 


seems to have been o, and the word may perhaps have been mdpor.—awo r: mov 


were called olxoyevets (Plat. (Zen. 82 B: 


Dio Chrys. 15. 25 Tovs mapa odloe yev- 
vnbévras ods olkoyevets Kadovat), olxorpa- 
geis (Pollux 3. 78), évdoyevets (oft. in 
inscriptions, as C. 7. G. 1. 828), or oiké- 
tpiBes [Dem.] or. 13 § 24, Hesych. 2. 
66. 
: 1124 peptpvav. In classical Greek 
pepyuvay is usu. ‘to give one’s thought 
to a question’ (as of philosophy, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 7.6 rov Tabra wenpvavra); here 
merely = ‘to be occupied with’: cp. Cyr. 
8. 7. 12 7d TOAAG pepyvav: and so in the 
NV. T., 1 Cor. 7. 33 mepyura Ta Tod Kbo- 
pov. 
1126 £vavdos, prop. ‘dwelling with’ 
(uavig Edvavdos Az. 611): here, after mpds, 
merely: ‘having thy haunts’: an instance 
of that redundant government which 
Soph. often admits: below 1205 é 7é- 
vos | Edvorxos: Az. 464 yumvov...TwY apio- 
relwy direp: Ph. 31 Keviv oixnow avOpd- 
mov dixa: Ant. 919 epnuos mpos pirwy: 
445 kw Bapelas airlas éhevOepor. 


1127 ‘jv pév, as if replying to xdpo 
tives noav mpods ots Evy. NoOa; 

1128 olc0a with paddy, are you aware 
of having observed this man here? Cp. 
1142 ola0a,..dovs; We could not render, 
‘do you know this man, through having 
observed him?’ elééva, implying intui- 
tive apprehension, is said of knowing 
facts and propositions: in regard to per- 
sons, it is not used in the mere sense of 
‘being acquainted with one’ (yvwpitw), 
but only in that of ‘knowing one’s cha- 
racter,’ as Eur. Med. 39 éy@da rivoe. 
So scire, wissen, savoir, Ital. sapere. On 
the other hand, yeyvsoxw, implying a 
process of examination, applies to all 
mediate knowledge, through the senses, 
of external objects: so moscere, kennen, 
connaitre, Ital. conoscere. Cp. Cope in 
Fourn. of Philology i. 79. 

1129 kal A€yes: see on 772. 

1130 The constr. is olo Oa paldv...i 
EvvadAdgas ; Oed. takes no more notice 
of the herdsman’s nervous interruption 
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@E. oby dote y ciety év Téyer prays UTO. r 
AT. Kovdév ye Oadpa, Séomor: adN eyo cadas 
dyvar dvapyyow vw. €d yap oid’ oT 

Kdtoudev Huos TOV KuBarpavos Tomov 


lal ‘\ > 
6 pév Surotor Tosvios, eyo SF er 1135 


éthynocialov Tade Tavdpt TpEts Gdovs 

€€ pos eis apKTovpov EKLIVOUS Xpovous: 

Xeywaova S non Tapd 7 els emavh eyo 

nravvov ouTos T eis Ta Aatov orabua. 

héyw Tu TovTV, 7) OV eyo TET pay |LEVOV 5 1140 
@E. héyers anf, Katmep €k paKpod xpovov. 


Blaydes. 1131 bo] dro Reiske. 
touuvlos, éya 6 évl, | émdnotafe. 


1135 £. Heimsoeth conject. véuwv dumdoice 
1137 éuujvovo L, with almost all the later 


Mss.: but the Trin. Ms. has éxuvous, whence Porson restored €xujvous. 1138 ye- 


than is necessary for the purpose of stern- 
ly keeping him to the point. 4 wvv7A- 
Aagas...; ‘have you ever met him?’ mars 
the force of the passage. The testimony 
of L to cvvadAdgéas has the more weight 
since this is the less obvious reading. Cp. 
verse 1037, which continues after an in- 
terruption the construction of verse 1035. 

1131 ovx dore y’ cimety: cp. 361.— 
pvqEys bro, at the prompting of memory, 
—vw7é6 having a like force as in compound 
verbs meaning to ‘suggest,’ etc.; Plut. 
Mor. 813 E Noyiopods ovs 6 ILepixdys av- 
rov wreuluvnoxev, recalled to’ his mind: 
so JmoBonrevs (ib.), ‘a prompter.’ The 
phrase is more poetical and elegant than 
pvipns daro, the conjecture of Reiske. 
Blaydes, reading dro, compares dd Tis 
yrdoons (O. C. 936). 

1132 £. Kovdév ye: cp. PA. 38 n. 
ayvar =od yeryydoxovra, not recognising 
me: 677 n. 

1134 Soph. has the epic t}pos in two 
other places of dialogue, 77. 531 (an- 
swered by ryuos) and 155; also once in 
lyrics Az. 935; Eur. once in lyrics (ec. 
915); Aesch. and Comedy, never.—rov 
K.barpavos rémov. The sentence be- 
gins as if it were meant to proceed thus: 
Tov K. rémov 6 wev diumdots moipvlos eve- 
pv, ey 8 évl (Evenov), wAnoidgwv aire: 
but, the verb évewe having been post- 
poned, the participle mAnovd{wy is irregu- 
larly combined with the notion of éveuov 
and turned into a finite verb, émAnolatoy : 
thus leaving rov K. rémov without any 


proper government. (In the above ex- 
planation, the act. voice of véuw has 
been used, since this was specially said 
of shepherds: cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 20 
érel dpyn ayaba exere, €0édotr’ ay dy véwew 
Tatra rods ’Apuevlous; The midd. would 
also be correct, as=‘to range over.’) For 
the irregular but very common change of 
participle into finite verb cp. EZ. 190 
olkovoud...cdde wey deel adv orodé | Ke- 
vais & dudlorapac tparéfas (instead of 
dupirrapévn): SO Ant. 810 (buvos Buvn- 
ev instead of Burm vuvnbetcav): Tr. 676 
Hodvicrat, SidBopov awpds ovdevds | Trav &- 
Sov, ANN édecrov é& abrod POlver. Thue. 
4. 100 mpooéBadrov 7H Terxlomatt, aAKW 
Te TpbTw TeipdoavTes Kal unXavHY Tpoon- 
yayov. Though we can have daua 7re- 
Adgfer (Eur. Andr. 1167), ‘is carried to- 
wards the house,’ the dat. r@8e tdvSp\ 
after érAnolafov here is proof in itself 
that the verb does not govern témov: 
further the sense required is not ‘ap- 
proached,’ but ‘occupied.’ Brunck, ta- 
king r@de rdvdpl as= éwol, was for chang- 
ing érAnolafoy to émAnolage: which only 
adds the new complication of an irregular 
uév and dé. The text is probably sound. 
Heimsoeth’s conjecture, vénwv for 6 péy, 
with éwAnotate, is attractive, but the pa- 
renthetic éy@ 6’ évi is then very awkward, 
Nauck proposes év KOapavos vdmats | 
(this with Blaydes) voueds derdotor rouupl- 
os émiotardy | érhnotage: but this is to 
re-write, not to correct. 


1137 ¢ pos els dpkrodpov: from 
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HE. Not so that I could speak at once from memory. 


ME. 
lection to his ignorance. 


And no wonder, master. 
I am sure that he well wots of the 


But I will bring clear recol- 


time when we abode in the region of Cithaeron,—he with two 
flocks, I, his comrade, with one,—three full half-years, from 
spring to Arcturus; and then for the winter I used to drive my 
flock to mine own fold, and he took his to the fold of Laius. 
Did aught of this happen as I tell, or did it not ? 

HE. Thou speakest the truth—though ’tis long ago. 


udva L: xeywov r. 


turn became the gen. in some copies (I' has xewudvos, with yp. xeuucve). 


As the accus. was changed into the easier dat., so the dat. in 


In A there 


is an erasure over the of xeyuw1, but no trace (I think) of a. 


March to September. In March the 
herd of Polybus drove his fiock up to 
Cithaeron from Corinth, and met the 
herd of Laius, who had brought up his 
flock from the plain of Thebes. For six 
months they used to consort in the upland 
glens of Cithacron; then, in September, 
when Arcturus began to be visible a 
little before dawn, they parted, taking 
their flocks for the winter into home- 
steads near Corinth and Thebes.—-tipx- 
tovpoy, (the star a of the constellation 
Bootes,) first so called in Hes. Od. 566 
where (610) his appearance as a morning 
staris the signal for the vintage. Hippo- 
crates, Hpzdem.1.2. 4, has wep) apxrotpov 
as=‘a little before the autumnal equi- 
nox’: and Thue. 2. 78 uses wept dpxrov- 
pou émtodds to denote the same season. 
See Appendix. 

éxpryvous. Plato (Legg. 916 B) évrds 
éxuhvov, sc. xpovouv: the statementin Lidd. 
and Scott’s Lexicon (6th ed.) that it is 
Jeminine was due to a misunderstanding 
of the words mAjy rs lepas (sc. vdcou) just 
afterwards. Aristotle also has this form. 
Cp. &kmdeOpos (Eur.), €xzrous, &xmXeupos. 
The form é&uédiwvov in Ar. Pax 631 is an 
Atticism: cp. @ovy Plat. Comicus fr. 
36, where Meineke quotes Philemon (a 
grammarian who wrote on the Attic dia- 
lect): ’Arrikds wev &Emouv Kal &Exdwov dé- 
vera, Womep Kal mapa Dopoxrel éémnxvorl : 
adding Steph. Byz. 345 “Héyuos, més 
Lixedlas, ypagphy ’Arrixyy exovoa. Be- 
sides &xunvos, Aristotle uses the form 
éédunvos (which occurs in a perhaps in- 
terpolated place of Xen., Yellen. 2. 3. 9)5 
as he has also édmous. The Attic dialect 
similarly preferred wevrémous to mevTd- 
mous, oxTwmous to dxrdmous, but always 


said mevramobs, éEam)dods, dxram)ods. 

1138 The fact that L has yewpdva 
without notice of a variant, while some 
other MSs. notice it as a variant on their 
Xétpave, is in favour of the accus., the 
harder reading. It may be rendered ‘for 
the winter,’ since it involves the notion 
of the time during which the flock was to 
remain in the é@ravAa. It is, however, 
one of those temporal accusatives which 
are almost adverbial, the idea of duration 
being merged in that of season, so that 
they can even be used concurrently with 
a temporal genitive: Her. 3. 117 Tov 
pev yap xetudva Yer opt 0 Oebds...70d 
O€ Oépeos omelpovtes ... xpnicxovTo T@ 
Udart. 2. 95 THs mev uépns lxOds a- 
ypever, THY O€ viKxTa Ta40e avT@ Xpara.. 
2.2 THY apnv éraywéew ogi atyas, ‘at 
the due season.’ 7. 151 Tov adrdv Totrov 
xpovov méuwavras...aryyédous. Cp. above, 
1090 Tay atipiov mavoédnvov. The ten- 
dency to such a use of the accus. may 
have been an old trait of the popular 
language (cp. dwplay aKovres Ar. Ach. 
23, Katpov éepjxets Soph. Az. 34). Modern 
Greek regularly uses the accus. for the 
old temporal dat.: e.g. rHv rplrny juepav 
for rq rplty nuépg. Classical prose would 
here use the genit.: Thuc. 1. 30 xetuavos 
H5n avexopnoav. The division of the year 
implied is into dap, Oépos (including é7w- 
pa), and xeuwy (including PO.vdrwpor). 

1140 empaypévov, predicate:=zé- 
mpaxral TL TOUTWY ad AéyW; 

1141 é«, properly ‘at the interval of’; 
cp. Xen. Az. 1. 10. 11 é« mAéovos 7 7d 
mpbaev €pevyov, at a greater distance: so 
éx T6Eou pUuaros, at the interval of 2 bow- 
shot, 26. 3. 3. 15. 
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pep eire viv, ror ota0a matdd pot Twa. 


Sous, os enauT@ Opéupa Opefatpuny eye 5 


@E. ri 8 €or; 
INDY. 
OE. 


Ol. 


ovK els oe pov ; 


STpos ti TobTo TOUTS ioropets ; 
60° éoriv, @ Tay, Kelvos os TOT ay véos. 
ov TLoTATAS EOE ; 

a, pn Kddale, mpéoBv, 76v0, ézrel 7a, oa 


1145 


Sarat KOMAOTOU paddov 7» TA T0008 ern. 


OE. 
OF 
OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
OI. 
@E. 
Ol. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 
OI. 
GE. 
OF 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 7 


TiO, @ pépiore deororan, Gpaprave ; 

OUK avéra TOV Tats dv ovTOS loropet. 

héyer yap cides over, GAN adddws Tove. 

ov pos xdpw pev ovK épets, Khatov So épets. 
ry) Onra, mpos Oeav, tov yépovTd pe aikloy. 
OvX WS TdXOS TLS TovO aTooTpewer YEepas ; 
SvaTHV0S, avtTt Tov; Ti Tporxpy sor pabew ; iy 
TOV TALO EOWKaS TOD OV OvVTOS toropet ; 
edox: orécOar Gipedov ™mo PSP. 
GdN eis TOO HEELS Pa héywr ye Tovve.kor. 
TOAND YE padhov, Wy. ppice, dudAAvpau. 
dnp 60, OS coucer, és TpiBas edd. 

ov OnT eywy, ad’ Eloy ws Soiny Tada, 
modev KaBav; oiketov,  °E addov TiVds; 
€40v pev ovk eywy, edeEdunv S€ Tov. 
Tivos Tohur ev T@VOE KAK Totas o7reyns ; 
Ba pos dea, Hy. déomof, LoTopel TA€ov. 
ohohas, el ove TAUT epyoopau made. 

Tov Aatov Toivuy tis Hv yevvnpaTov. 


1150 


DEAS 


1160 


1165 


1145 véos] Bpépos Wecklein. 


1144 cl 8 tori;=‘what is the 
matter?’ ‘what do, you mean?’ Cp. 
319 (n.).—ampds tl cannot be connected 
as a relative clause with ri 5’ éort, since 
rts in classical Greek can replace do7«s 
only where there is an indirect question; 
e.g. elmé TL oot pldov. Cp. Zl. 316: Tr 
339- Hellenistic Greek did not always 
observe this rule: Mark xiv. 36 od rl éya 
Oé\w, adda Ti od. 

1145 @ tay, triumphantly, ‘my good 
friend.’ It is not meant to be a trait of 
rustic speech: in Ph. 1387 Neoptolemus 
uses it to Philoctetes; in Eur. Her. 321 
Iolaus to Demophon, and 2d. 688 the 
Oepdrwv to Tolaus; in Bacch. 802 Diony- 
sus to Pentheus. 


1146 ovK els dAcBpov; see on 430.— 
od ciwmyioas éret; =a fut. perfect,—at 
once, or once for all; Dem. or. 4 § 50 Ta 
déovra érduela eyvuxéres kal Néywv pa- 
talwv damdrayuevo. So Ant. 1067 avri- 
dovs Ever, O. C. 816 Auwndels 2oe. The 
situation shows that this is not an ‘aside.’ 
The @epdrrwv, while really terrified, could 
affect to resent the assertion that his 
master had been a foundling. 

1147 Kédale: of words, Ai. 1107 
Ta ou’ &rn | Kddal éxelvous. On the 
Harvard stage, the Theban at 1146 was 
about to sérzke the Corinthian (see § 9 of 
the first note in the Appendix). 

1149 © dépiore: in tragedy only here 
and Aesch, 7h. 39 (’EredkXees, pépiore 
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ME. Come, tell me now—wottest thou of having given me 
a boy in those days, to be reared as mine own foster-son ? 


He. What now? 


Why dost thou ask the question ? 


ME. Yonder man, my friend, is he who then was young. 


HE. 


Plague seize thee—be silent once for all! 


OE. Ha! chide him not, old man—thy words need chiding 


more than his. 


In not telling of the boy concerning whom he asks. 
He speaks without knowledge—he is busy to no purpose. 
Thou wilt not speak with a good grace, but thou shalt 


Alas, wherefore? what more wouldst thou learn ? 
Didst thou give this man the child of whom he asks? 


Well, thou wilt come to that, unless thou tell the honest 


In thine own house, or 


Mine own it was not—I had received it from a man. 
From whom of the citizens here? from what home? 
Forbear, for the gods’ love, master, forbear to ask more! 


nee And wherein, most noble master, do I offend ? 
1De 
HE. 
OE. 
on pain. 
HE. Nay, for the gods’ love, misuse not an old man! 
Or. Ho, some one—pinion him this instant! 
HE. 
OE. 
He. I did,—and would I had perished that day! 
OE. 
truth. 
Her. Nay, much more am I lost, if I speak. 
OE. The fellow is bent, methinks, on more delays... 
HE. No, no!—I said before that I gave it to him. 
Or. Whence hadst thou got it? 
from another ? 
HE. 
OE. 
HE. 
OE. Thou art lost if I have to question thee again, 
HE. It was a child, then, of the house of Laius. 


Kadpelwv dvat); ironical in Plat. Phaedr. 
238 D. ; 

1152 mpcs xapv, so as to oblige: 
Dem. or. 8 § 1 pwjre mpos éxOpav moreto Oar 
Abyor pndéva pyre mpos xapw: Ph. 594 
mpos laxvos kpdros, by main force.—kdat- 
@y: see On 401. 

1154 Cp. Az. 72 rdv Tas alypadwrldas 
xépas | Secpots drevdvovra (preparatory to 
flogging): Od. 22. 189 adv dé rédas xelpds 
re déov Oupadyéi Seopup | eB wad’ drroarpé- 
wave (of Melanthius the goat-herd) ; then 
klov av’ wri epvoay médNacdy Te dSoKor- 
ow: and so left him hanging. 

1155 Svornvos sc. ¢yw. This agrees 
best with Soph.’s usage: see 77. 377 
Svcrnvos (n.): though the adj. could also 
refer to Oed, (cp. 1071). 


1158 els 168’ =cls 7d ddecOau: Az. 
1365 avdros évOd0’ tEouat, z.e. els 7d Odr- 
Tec a. 

1160 és tpiBds édq, will push (the 
matter) to delays (Amt. 577 mh TpiBas 
ért),—is bent on protracting his delay: 
éAavve as in Her. 2. 124 és macav Kakéd- 
Tyra é\doa, they said that he went all 
lengths in wickedness: Tyrtaeus 11. 10 
duporépwv 8 els xbpov ArAdoare, ye had 
taken your fill of both. For the fut., ex- 
pressing resolve, cp. Ar. Av. 759 aipe 
TAHKTpoV, el UaxXeEr. 

1161 od Sy tywye, as Ph. 735, 
Tr, 1208. Remark madav referring to 
1157: so dudum can refer to a recent 
moment. 

1167 The words could mean either: 
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OI. % Sovdos, } Kelvov tis eyyerns yeyas: 


I170 


@E. olpor, mpos atte y cit TO dew@ héyew. 
y 7 3 / 
Ol. kaywy dKovew: aN’ ows dKxovoTEéor. 
A: a > te > e > y 
@E. Kelvou yé tor 87 mats exhple- 4 8 evo 
N 7O> € ¥” 
KaAMOT ay ElTOL On) yuVN TAD ws EXEL. 
> \ ? y , 3 » 
OL. 7 ydp SiSwow 7oe cor; OE. pdhvor, avaé. 


OI. cs apds Ti xpelas; OE. ws dvahooay.t viv. 


OI. 
OI. zotwr ; 
OI. 
OE. 


Texovoa Thipuov; OE. Oeoddtav y oxvm KaKov. 1175 
@E. Kreveiy viv Tods TeKdvTas Hv hoyos. 
mas Snr adynkas TO yepovTe THOSE GV; 

Katoutioas, @ déom0f, ws ahdnv yxOova 

Soxav droicewv, avtos vey Hr: 58 
Kak és péyiat eowoev. eb yap ovtos et 


A 
€ 
1180 


Zz fo) ” , ¢ 
ov dnow ovtos, tof. dvomotmos yeyos. 
OI. tod iov: ta mavr av eEjxor cadn. 
oy a ar ? aA 
@ das, TehevTaioy oe mpoaPreWauue VOY, 
y @ a ‘ @ 3 
dots wépacpar pis T ad av ov ypHv, Evy ots T 


2 lal e “ 7 , > > »” / 
OU XP1Y opirav, OUS TE [L OUK €d€L KTQVMV. 


XO. 


OTp. a. 


1185 


IN \ a 
iw yeveat Bpotar, 


¢€ CaN ” \ \ de 7 5) a] lal 
2 ws ULaAS Loa KQaL TO HY) eV Coéoas evapl Lo. 


1170 dxo'wy L, with most of the later Mss., including A. But in some (as V, V°, 


V3, V4) dkodwv has been made from dkovew. 


reads dkovew (Mor. 522 C, 1093 B). 


Plutarch, who twice quotes this verse, 


The schol. in L, kdye woatrws elul rd viv 


axovew, cannot be taken, however, as proving that he read the infin., since r@ viv 


(1) ‘he was one of the children of Laius’ ; 
or (2) ‘he was one of the children of the 
household of Laius,’ rév Aatov being gen. 
of of Aatov. The ambiguity is brought 
out by 1168. See on 8rq. 

1168 kelvov tis éyyevtjs yeyos, some 
one belonging by birth to his race, the 
genit. depending on the notion of yévos 
in the adj., like dwudrwy vrdcreya, E/. 
1386. 

1169 I am close on the horror,—close 
on uttering it: (wore) Aéyew being added 
to explain the particular sense in which 
he is mpds TO Sev, as dkovew defines 
that in which Oedipus is so. Cp. ZV. 
542 TOv éuwv,..iuepov Téxvwy...eoxe Jal- 
oacOat: Plat. Crito 52 B ovd’ émiOumla 
ce AAs ovews OVS GAwv viuwy éaBev 
eldévat. 

1171 While yé rot, ye wévro., ye wey 
67 are comparatively frequent, yé tou 87 


is rarer: we find it in Ar. Wud. 372, 
Plato Phaedr. 264 A, Rep. 476 E, 504 A, 
Crito 44 C. 

1174 Gs=‘in her intention’: see on 
848.—mpds tl xpelas nearly=mpds rolay 
xpelay, with a view to what kind of need 
or desire, z.¢, with what aim: cp. 1443: 
Lh. 174 éml wavrl rw xpelas icrapévw: 
Ant, 1229 év 7G (=Tlvt) Evudopas, in 
what manner of plight. 

1176 tovs TexdvTas, not, as usually, 
‘his parents’ (999), but ‘his father’: the 
plur. as rupdvvos, 1095. 

1178 ‘Igave up the child through 
pity,’ ds...SoKav, ‘as thinking’ ete.: ze, 
as one might fitly give it up, who so 
thought. This virtually elliptic use of 
@s is distinct from that at 848, which 
would here be represented by ws dzrol- 
covTt.—GAAHY XOdva dolce (adrdv): 
cp. O. C. 1769 OnBas 9 Huds | tas wyv- 
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Or. A slave? or one born of his own race? 

Hr. Ah me—I am on the dreaded brink of speech. 
Or. And I of hearing; yet must I hear. 

HE. 


Thou must know, then, that ’twas said to be his own 


child—but thy lady within could best say how these things are. 


Or. How? She gave it to thee? 
OE. 
OE. Her own child, the wretch? 


evil prophecies. 

OE. What were they? 
slay his sire. 

OE. 


Pie ved, ©) king. 


For what end? He. That I should make away with it. 


HE. Aye, from fear of 


HE. The tale ran that he must 


Why, then, didst thou give him up to this old man? 


Hr. Through pity, master, as deeming that he would bear 


him away to another land, whence he himself came; 


saved him for the direst woe. 


but he 


For if thou art what this man 


saith, know that thou wast born to misery. 


OE. 


Oh, oh! All brought to pass—all true! Thou light, 


may I now look my last on thee—I who have been found 
accursed in birth, accursed in wedlock, accursed in the shedding 


of blood! 


[He rushes tnto the palace. 


CH. Alas, ye generations of men, how mere a shadow do I 


axovew might be an instrum. dat. paraphrasing aKovwy. 
1185 ov xpny 6mray L: 
1186 i] The rst hand in L wrote & (found also in later 


conject. uahior’. 
edd. Cp. 461. 


count your life! 


1172 Kadduo7’] Nauck 
ov xpaY Ww Omiddy r, and the older 


MSS.); another has corrected it to lw, rightly, since éé answers to éo71s in 1197. 


1188 eapi0ud] évapiOudr (2.e. év dpiOue) L ist hand: 


rylous méupov. 

1180 kak’: a disyllabic subst. or adj. 
with short penult. is rarely elided unless, 
as here, it is (a) first in the verse, and 
also (6) emphatic: so O.C. 48, 796: see 
A, W. Verrall in Fourn. Phil. Xil. 140. 

1182 dv éyjKou, must have come true 
(cp. tort), the opt. as Plat. Gorg. 502 D 
ovKody 7 pnropuKn Snpmyopta ay ein: Her. 
I.2 elnoav & dy obro. Kpijres: id. 8. 136 
taxa 8 av kal Ta xXpyornpia Tatra ob 
Tporeyot. 

1184 dd dv ot xpqv (divac), since he 
was foredoomed to the acts which the two 
following clauses express. 

1186—1222 ordo.por réraprov. 

§ 10 of the first note in the Appendix. 
1st strophe (1186—1195). How vain 
is mortal life! ’*Tis well seen in Oedipus: 
1st antistrophe (1196—1203): who 
saved Thebes, and became its king: 

ond strophe (1204—1212): but now 

what misery is like to his? 


See 


the final « has been almost 


and antistrophe (1213—1222). Time 
hath found thee out and hath judged. 
Would that I had never known thee! 
Thou wast our deliverer once; and now 
by thy ruin we are undone. 

1187 ds with évapOpa: To pybtv ad- 
verbially with {éc0as: 7.c. how absolutely 
do I count you as living a life which is 
no life. {ooas should not be taken as= 

‘while you live,’ or ‘though you live.’ 
We find ovdé ely, ‘I am no more,’ and 
also, with the art., 7d undév eius, ‘I amas 
if I were not?: Zr. 1107 Kdv 7d pndev Gb: 
At. 1275 70 pndev dvras. Here téoas is 
a more forcible substitute for otcas, 
bringing out the contrast between the 
semblance of vigour and the real feeble- 
ness.—loa kal=ica (or lov) womep, a 
phrase used by Thuc. 3. 14 (lca kal ixérac 
éoudv), and Eur. £7. 994 (ceBlfw o” ica 
kal pdKapas), ve reappears in late 
Greek, as Aristid. 1. 269 (Dind. ).—éva- 
pO only here, asd (midd.) in Eur. Ov. 


Ist 
strophe. 
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3 Tis yap, Tis dvnp méov 

4 Tas evoayovias pépet 
5) Too~ovTOY OcoV Soxety 

6 Kat Od€avT amoKNtivas ; 

7 TOV Gov ToL Tapdderyp Exar, 
870v gov Oaipova, TOV adv, @ 

Bporev 


9 ovdey pakapile 


1190 


m) 


Thapov Oidurdda, 
T1195 


> , 4 > e ‘ 
dvt.a. oats Ka? vmepBodav 
a 4 -) ° , »” 

2 tokevaas expdtnae ToU TavT evdatwovos odBov, 
3@ Zev, kata pev plioas 
47av yappdvuya maplévov 
5 ypnopwddorv, Oavdrov S eva 
6 xapa TUpyos avéoTa: 
7 €€ ov Kat Baowevs Kadet 

2 1egN ‘\ \ , > > , A , > 
8 €uos Kal TA peyroT éryrdOys, Tals peyadavow €v 
9 O7nBacw avdoowr. 


1200 


op. B. 1204. 


A > > , , > , 
TAVUV ) QKOVELV TLS ab\vwTEpos ; 
erased. A gloss évrdr7w is written above. 1193 76 odv ro Mss. L has a 
comma after 76 (added as if to guard against the words being read récov), and the 
marg. schol., Tov ody Blov mapddevrywa éxwy otdéva paxaplfw Kat evdamovigw. As Blov 
would be a natural equivalent for dafuova here, the Scholiast may have read rév cov 
ro: though it is also possible that he took 7d ody as=‘thy lot’—rdv cov Tor 
Camerarius, and so most of the recent edd. 1196 ovdéva MSS.: o¥dév Hermann. 
1197 éxpdtnoe Hermann, with some later Mss. (ékparnoe M?, éxparnoey Vat. a): 


623 el rovpmov eOos évapOmet Kydds 7’ 
éuov=ev apiOuq@ moet, if you make of 
account. 

1190 déper= péperat, cp. 590. 

1191 Soxeiv ‘to seem,’ sc. evdatmoveiy : 
not absol., ‘to have reputation,’ a sense 
which ol dokotyres, 7&4 Soxodyra can some- 
times bear in direct antithesis to ol ddo- 
fobvres or the like (Eur. Hec. 291 etc.). 
Cp. Eur. Her. 865 rov edruxety Soxobyra 
pn kody mplv dv | Oavdvr’ ibn tis: Az. 
125 6p yap Huds ovdev bvTas AAXo wAhy | 
eldwN Soourep Suev 7] Kobpyy cKidy. 

1192 dmokAivat, a metaphor from the 
heavenly bodies; cp. dmrox\wouevns Tis 
nuépns (Her. 3. 104): and so rAwa 7 
muépa, 6 yAvos in later Greek: Dem. or. 1 
§ 13 ovk éml 7d padumety dréxX\wev. Xen, 
Mem. 3. 5. 13 % woNs...€ml 7d xelpov 


&k\wev. 

1193 tov ody tor x.7.’. The ap- 
parently long syllable tov (=é& in 1202) 
is ‘irrational,’ having the time-value only 
of ~: see Metrical Analysis. The ro odv 
tov of the MSs. involves a most awkward 
construction:—‘having thy example,— 
having thy fate, I say, (as an example)’: 
for we could not well render ‘having thy 
case (rd ody) as an example.’ Against 
tov ov, which is decidedly more forcible, 
nothing can be objected except the three- 
fold repetition; but this is certainly. no 
reason for rejecting it in a lyric utterance 
of passionate feeling. 

1195 ovdStv Bpordy, nothing (ze. no 
being) among men, a stronger phrase 
than o¥déva: Nauck compares fr. 652 oi 
6é tH yAdoon Opacels | pev-yovres ras 
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Where, where is the mortal who wins more of happiness than 
just the seeming, and, after the semblance, a falling away? 
Thine is a fate that warns me,—thine, thine, unhappy Oedipus 
—to call no earthly creature blest. 


For he, O Zeus, sped his shaft with peerless skill, and won 
the prize of an all-prosperous fortune; he slew the maiden with 
crooked talons who sang darkly; he arose for our land as a 
tower against death. And from that time, Oedipus, thou hast 
been called our king, and hast been honoured supremely, bear- 


ing sway in great Thebes. 


But now whose story is more grievous in men’s ears? 


éxpdrncac L. Blaydes writes éxpdrnoas és (for rod) wavr’, a former conject. of 


Hermann’s. 


1200 avéora L. 1st hand: a much later hand has added o. 
the later mss. have dvéoras, but L? has dvéora. 


Most of 
Hermann preferred dvéoras. 


1202 £. kane? | éuds] To avoid the hiatus, Elmsley proposed éuds | xade?, Blaydes 


xadet 7 | éu6s, Heimsoeth xdves | éuds. 
here. 


But, as Wunder said, the hiatus is allowed 
Cp. 1190 déper | 7, Ant. 119 ordua | &Ba.—For éuéds, Hermann and Blaydes 


give duos, in order that this verse, like the corresponding one in the strophe (1195), 
may begin with a long syllable; but this is unnecessary, since the anacrusis is com- 


éxrés elot Ta KaxGv- |*Apns yap ovdév 
TwYv KakOv wrifera, ‘no dastard life’: 
fom. Flymn. 4. 34 otrep Te wepuypévov 
esr ’Adpodirny | ore Oey pwaxdpwy ovre 
Ovnrév avOpamruv. Add Phil. 446 (with 
reference to Thersites being still alive) 
&ued’* érrel ovdév mw Kakdy y’ ardreTo, | 
adn’ eb mepicTéd\Novow adTa Salpoves | kal 
Tos Th mev Tavotpya Kal mahwrpiB7 
xalpovo’ dvacrpépovres e& “Ardou, Ta. dé 
Olkara kal T& xphor’ dmoaré\ovo’ det. 
The ovSéva of the Mss. involves the reso- 
lution of a long syllable (the second of ov- 
Sv) which has an ictus; this is inadmis- 
sible, as the ear will show any one who 
considers the antistrophic verse, 1203, 
OfBaiow dvdcowr. 

1197 Kad’ imepBoddv rofevoas, having 
hit the answer to the riddle of the Sphinx, 
when Teiresias and all others had failed: 
cp. 398: Aesch. Ag. 628 ékupoas wore 
Tokérns dkpos okomo0.—ékpatnoe. At 
1193 the Chorus addressed Oedipus: at 
1197 (6071s x.7.A.) they turn to invoke 
Zeus as the witness of his achievements ; 
and so in 1200 L, which here has the 
corrupt éxpdryoas, rightly gives dvéora. 
Then at r2or (é ob x.7.A.) they resume 
the direct address to Oedipus, which is 
thenceforth maintained to the end of the 
ode. To read éxpdryoas and dyéoras 
would be to efiace a fine trait, marking 


the passion of grief which turns from 
earth to heaven, and then again to earth. 
—rov avr’ evSaluovos: for the adverbial 
mavra see on 475; also 823, 1425. 

1198 @0lcoas, because the Sphinx, 
when her riddle was solved, threw her- 
self from a rock (Apollod. 3. 5): cp. 397 
éravod viv. 

1199 tdv yapabdvuxax«.7.A. In poetry, 
when a subs. has two epithets, the first 
may stand, with the art., beforeit, and the 
second after it. This is the ‘divided attri- 
bute’: see Phil. 392 n. Tov péyay Idxrw- 
Aov edxpucov: O. C. 1234.76 Te KaTaMEe“TTOV 
.-. | yApas dpirov : L1. 133 Tov éudv...marép’ 
GOov. So Pind. Pyth. 1. 95, 5. 99 etc. 
This is not like 7d odv oréua...€dewdy in 
672 (n.).—mapQévov: see on Kdpa, 508. 

1200 Oavatwv mipyos: see on 218. 

1204 dkovev, to hear of, defining 
@o\vsrepos: Eur. Hipp. 1202 ppixwdn 
khvew. Whose woes are more impressive 
to others, or more cruel for himself? Cp. 
O. C. 306 modd...7d cody | dvoua dujxer 
mdavras. The constr. is tls d@Audrepos 
drovew, tls (dOdwrepos) EdvouKos év dTaLS 
«.T-., who is more wretched to hear of 
(whose story is more tragic), who is more 
wretched as dwelling amid woes (whose 
present miseries are sharper)? It is not 
possible to supply “éAdov with EvvouKos 
from d0Avwrepos. 


ist anti- 
strophe. 


and 
strophe. 
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Br ¥ > 7 , > / 
2 TiS ATALS ayplats, TLS €V TOVOLS 


> lal , A 
3 €vvoukos adAaya Biov ; 


4 id Kdewov Oldirov Kdpa, 


5@ péyas yunv 
6 autos npKeoev 


7 Tad. Kat Tatpt Oarapnrdrdw TeceW, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


1205 


1208 


P2U@ 


lal > € [ol ed Caf , rv 
8 mas ToTe TAS 700 ai TaTp@at o adoKes Hé€pew, TaXas, 
gaty Suvdbyoav és Toaovee ; 


avr. fi. 


épetpé o° adxovl 0 adv opwv xpdvos* 


2 Suxdler Tov ayapov ydpov maha. 
XN / 


3 TEKVOUYTA KQL TEKVOUVJLEVOD. 
4id Aatecov <w@> TEKVO?, 


5 ele o eile ce 
6 pnroT Eelodpap. 


1275 


7 Ovpopat yap *“womep iddepov Xewv 


mon. 
MSS. 


Cp. Metrical Analysis, p. ]xxxviil. 


1205 ris év révos, tls drats ayplas 


tls draus dyplass, tls év movors Hermann: who, however, in his 3rd ed. (1833) 


preferred rls G8 ev drais, rls év dyplos mévois, inserting Alka before dixdger in 


1214. 


Hartung writes here rls drats ayplars wéov (omitting rls év movos), and in 
1214 dager 7’ dyapov yauov: and so Heimsoeth, but with récars for wéov. 


1208 


péyas dua] Heimsoeth conject. mas yauou yunv, Mekler 7 oréyas (ze. oréyns) 


Awunv. 
Hartung: mé\ew Heimsoeth. 


1209 zarpl] moce Blaydes, as Wunder suggested.—mece] ’umecety 
1214 ducage. tov MSS.: dikagfer 7’ Hermann, 


for the sake of metrical correspondence with 1205 rls dras dyplats «.7.d. Gleditsch, 


keeping 7é6v here, would insert év before dyplacs in 1205. 


1205 In 1214 the ducdfe rdv of the 
Mss. should be kept (see Metrical Analy- 
sis): here the simple transposition of tls 
év mévots is far the most probable cure 
for the metre. év with drats as well as 
mrovois: see on 734: for the redundant 
éy...E0v-, 1126. 

1206 The dat. dAAayg@ might be in- 
strumental, but is rather circumstantial, 
=Tol Blov n\Aayudvou. 

1208 Apr: schol. ore pjrnp jw Kar 
yurh 9 “loxdorn, qv réyer Aeuéva. Cp. 
420 ff. 

1210 weoety here=éureceiy (which 
Hartung would read, but unnecessarily). 
Ar. Th, 1122 receiv és edvas kal yapjdov 
héxos. The bold use is assisted by 0ada- 
pyToAw (bridegroom) which goes closely 
with receiv. 

1211 ddokes: cp. 1256, Anz. 569, 
Aesch, 7h. 753. 

1212 oty: cp. Aesch. 4g. 37 olkos 


But neither change is 


& atros, & POoyyhv AdBo, | capécrar’ 
av NéEeuev. 

1213 dkové’, not as if he had been a 
criminal who sought to hide conscious 
guilt; but because he had not foreseen 
the disclosure which was to result from 
his inquiry into the murder of Laius.— 
Xpovos, which Pvec dina (Az. 647): fr. 
280 mpds Tadra KpUrre pndév, ws 6 ravd’ 
pay | kal rdv7’ dxodwy (cp. note on 660) 
mavr’ dvarriocoe xpdvos: see on 614. 
Time is here invested with the attributes 
of the divine omniscience and justice. 

1214 Sicdte. (see on 1205), prop. 
‘tries,’ as a judge tries a cause (dlkyv 
dixd ge): here, ‘brings to justice,’ pun- 
ishes: a perhaps unique poetical use, for 
in Pind. Olymp. 2. 59, which Mitchell 
quotes, ddirpa...dixd fe. 71s = simply ‘tries.’ 
Aesch. has another poet. use, 4g. 1412 
Oucdfers...pvyhv éuol=Karadccaters puynv 
€400.—yapov mddat Texvotvra Kal TeK- 
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Who is a more wretched captive to fierce plagues and troubles, 
with all his life reversed ? 

Alas, renowned Oedipus! The same bounteous place of rest 
sufficed thee, as child and as sire also, that thou shouldst make 
thereon thy nuptial couch. Oh, how can the soil wherein thy 
father sowed, unhappy one, have suffered thee in silence so long? 


_ _Time the all-seeing hath found thee out in thy despite: he 
judgeth the monstrous marriage wherein begetter and begotten 
have long been one. 


Alas, thou child of Laius, would, would that I had never 
seen thee! I wail as one who pours a dirge 


necessary, since the rst syllable of dyplacs can be long: cp. Metrical Analysis, 
p- Ixxxviii. 1216 id Aatewv réxvov Mss.: Erfurdt supplied & before 
Téxvov. See comment. 1217 cide o’ ede Mss.: ef0e co’ ele ce Wunder. 
1218 ddvpoua MSS.: d¥pouar Seidler. wo repiadda | iayéwy éx oroudtrwy L. The 
later Mss. offer no variation, except meplada (Bodl. Barocc. 66), and axéwy (V?). 
—For laxéwy, Erfurdt conjectured laxxfwv.—Wecklein has given, dvpoua yap ws 
mepladr’ ladéuwy | ék ocrowarwy, making ladéuwv an adj., and quoting Hesych., 
ladéuwr dvorjvwv, dOMwv: Eur. A. &. 109 inréuwy | yw doidds.—Burges, ds 
meplarr’ lav xéwv.—Neither of the two latter emendations was known to me when 
I conjectured womep ladewov xéwv,—getting iddeuwoy not, as Wecklein does, from 


vovpevoy: one in which 6 rexvodpmevos has 
long been identified with 6 rexvdv: z.e. 
in which the son has become the hus- 
band. The expression is of the same 
order as 7a y’ épya pov | memrovOor’ éorl 
waddov 7 dedpaxora, O. C. 266. 

1216 id Aataov d tékvov. Erfurdt’s 
@ is the most probable way of supplying 
the required syllable, and Reisig’s objec- 
tion to its place is answered by Az. 395 
épeBos & gpaevydrarov. Hermann, how- 
ever, preferred #, as a separate excla- 
mation: ‘Alas, of Laius (oh horror !) the 
son.’ Bothe’s Aatjov could be supported 
by Eur. Z, A. 757 PoiByov ddmedov: zd. 
fr. 775. 64 dclav Baotdjov: but seems 
less likely here. 

1218 ff. The Mss. give Stpopar yap as 
meptadda, [sic; in one MS. os meplada] 
| taxéwv ek oropdreav. I conjecture 8v- 
popar yap womep tddepov xéwv | ék oro- 
pdrev: ‘I lament as one who pours from 
his lips a dirge’: z.e., Oedipus is to me as 
one who is dead. Cp. Pind. /sthm. 7. 
58 énl Opjvov...rovpapyov exeav, ‘over 
the tomb they poured forth a resounding 
dirge.’ My emendation has been adopted 
by Prof. Kennedy (ed. 1885). 

Every attempt to explain the vulgate 
is unavailing. (1) 6s mepfadX’ is sup- 
posed to be like ws éryripws, ws uaora, 


‘in measure most abundant.’ Now crept- 
adda could mean only ‘preeminently,’ 
‘more than others’: Soph. fr. 225 v6- 
puv | ods Oautpas mepladkda povoororel, 
‘strains which Thamyras weaves wich 
art preeminent’: Ar. Th. 1070 tl mor’ 
*Avdpouéda | wepladdAa Kaxdv jépos é&&é- 
Aaxov; ‘why have I, Andromeda, been 
dowered with sorrows above all women?’ 
Pindar Pyth. 11. 5 Onoavpdv by weptadrnr’ 
ériuace Aoklas, honoured preeminently. 
Here, mepfadkAa is utterly unsuitable; 
and the added #s makes the phrase 
stranger still. 

(2) The mss. have taxéwv. Both idxetv 
and laxety occur: but the latter should, 
with Dindorf, be written laxxéw. Eur. 
Fler, 752 laxxnoare: 783 ddoAUypara... 
laxxe?: Or. 826 Tuvdapls laxxnoe Tarawa: 
965 laxxelrw 5é ya Kuxdwrla. The parti- 
ciple, however, is unendurably weak after 
Sipopar, and leaves x oropatwv weaker 
still. 

(3) €« oropatev can mean only ‘from 
my lips’ (the plur. as 7r. 938 augurlatov 
orépaow, kissing her lips: Eur. dlc. 404 
mort cotot mitywy orduac): it could not 
mean ‘ loudly.’ 

(4) Elmsley, doubtless feeling this, took 
taxéwv as gen. of a supposed, but most 
questionable, /axéos, ‘loud,’ formed from 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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\ Lad > / > > / 
8 éx oTopdtav. To 8 dpOov eimetv, dvérvevod T éx oer 


> ‘\ »” 
9 Kal KaTEKOiNOA TOUMOY OMA. 


Lhe A352) 


EZ ATTEAOS. 


lo , lal 


O yns peyrota THO Gél TYLapeEvoL, 


Cate Se es) 


ol epy 


> A 


ol 


TMV 


axovoecO, ota 8 eicower?, soov & 
apetabe évOos, elep eyyevas Tu 
AaBSaketwr évtpémerbe Swpdrav. 


1225 


“y) ‘ a ee ¥ ” A a» 
olpar yap out av “Iotpov ovre Paow av 
, “ \ 4 
vibar Kabapno@ THVvdE THY OTEyNY, Ooo 

A nw ~ ‘\ 
KevOer, Ta O avtix eis TO Pas Pavel KaKa 


Ge fe > » 
EKOVTA KOVK QAKOVTA. 


Tov O€ THLOVaV 1230 


padtota AuTove at davaa avlatperor. 


laxéwy, but from ws mepladda. 


1231 at L ist hand: ’y added by a later 


iax4. Erfurdt conjectured tax lov, ‘from 
lips wild as a bacchant’s.? But a Greek 
poet would not have brought Iacchos and 
Thanatos so close together; xwpls 7 Tih 
Gedy. 

(5) tdAewov gives exactly the right force ; 
for them, Oed. is as the dead. idAepos is 
a watl for the dead in the four places of 
Eur. where it occurs (Ov. 1391, Phoen. 
1033, Zro. 600, 1304), in [Eur.] Wes. 
895, and in the one place of Aesch., 
Suppl. 115, which is just to, our point: 
the Chorus of Danaides say, wa%ea...@peo- 
péva... | lIpréuourw eumper Fwoa yoors pe 
Tuy, ‘lamenting sorrows meet for funeral 
wails (2.2. the sorrows of those who are 
as dead), while yet living, I chant mine 
own dirge.’ &« oroparey fits xéwv, since 
xelv was not commonly used absolutely 
for ‘to utter’ (as by Pindar, 7. c. above). 

(6) The corruption may have thus arisen 
in a cursive MS.: ld\euov being written 
la\euo, the last five letters of womep- 
tahewoxXewv would first generate ayewy 
(as in one MS.), or, with the second 
stroke of the pu, taxewv: the attempt to 
find an intelligible word in the imme- 
diately preceding group of letters would 
then quickly produce the familiar zrepi- 
ada (in one MS. meplada). The non- 
elision of the final a in the Mss. favours 
this view. As to metre, with warp in 
1209, a tribrach (-rpl @aday) answers to a 
dactyl (ws mepi-, my womep l-), whether 
we keep the traditional text, or adopt 


my conjecture, or that of Wecklein or of 
Burges; though Wecklein, by a strange 
oversight, has noticed this objection as if 
it were peculiar to my conjecture. Wun- 
der’s réce: for warpi in 1209 would restore 
exact correspondence, and may be right ; 
butI rather prefer, with Heinrich Schmidt 
(Compositionslehre \xiv), to regard the ws 
as an ‘irrational syllable’: see Metrical 
Analysis. 

1221 +o 8 dp0dv elteiv, like ds elreiy 
éros, prefaces the bold figure of speech: 
I might truly say that by thy means (é 
célev) I received a new life (when the 
Sphinx had brought us to the brink of: 
ruin); and now have again closed my eyes 
in a sleep as of death,—since all our 
weal perishes with thine. The Thebans 
might now be indeed described as ordvres 
7 és ép0dv Kal wecdvres torepov (50).— 
dvérvevoa, ‘revived,’ z.e. was delivered 
from anguish; cp. //. 11. 382 dvérvevoav 
kaxérnros, had a respite from distress: 
Ai. 274 Eyke Kdvémveuce Tis vocov. 

1222 Kartekolynoa: cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1293 @s dopadacrTos,..bupa cuuBadrw 
Tide: At. 831 Kato O dua| roumatov 
“Epuhv xOoviov ed we koruloar. 

1223—1580 éfodos. It is told how 
Iocasta has taken her own life. The self- 
blinded Oedipus comes forth. Creon 
brings to him the children his daughters, 
but will not consent to send him away 
from Thebes until Apollo shall have 
spoken. 
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from his lips; sooth to speak, ’twas thou that gavest me new 
life, and through thee darkness hath fallen upon mine eyes. 


SECOND MESSENGER (from the house). 


2ME. Ye who are ever most honoured in this land, what 
deeds shall ye hear, what deeds behold, what burden of sorrow 
shall be yours, if, true to your race, ye still care for the house 
of Labdacus! For I ween that not Ister nor Phasis could wash 
this house clean, so many are the ills that it shrouds, or will 
soon bring to light,—ills wrought not unwittingly, but of pur- 


pose. 
own choice. 


hand. Most of the later mss. have at ’v. 


And those griefs smart most which are seen to be of our 


1223 A messenger comes forth from 
the house. An é&yyeXos is one who 
announces Ta éow yeyovira tots téw (He- 
sych.), while the dyyeos (924) brings 
news from a distance: in Thuc. 8. 51 
(t@ orpareduate e&dryyedos ylyverar ws, 
k.T.A.), one who betrays secrets. 

1224 f. dcov &: see on 29.—dpeta be, 
take upon you, z.e. have laid upon you: 
like alpecOa dx Gos (so Ant. 907 révov, Tr. 
491 vécov): while in //. 14. 130 py mov 
tis €’ édxev kos Gpyrat is more like 
Il. 12. 435 poor dpnrat, ‘win.’ —éyyevas 
=ws éyyeveis dvres, like true men of the 
Cadmean stock to which the house of 
Labdacus belonged (261, 273). 

1227 “Iotpov, the Thracian name for 
the lower course of the river which the 
Kelts called Danuvius (for this rather 
than Danubius is the correct form, Kie- 
pert Anc. Geo. § 196n., Byzantine and 
modern Aovvafis).—Paow (Rion), di- 
viding Colchis from Asia Minor and 
flowing into the Euxine. (‘Phasis’ in 
Xen. Az. 4. 6. 4 must mean the Araxes, 
which flows into the Caspian.) Soph. 
names these simply as great rivers, not 
with conscious choice as representatives 
of Europe and Asia. Ovid Jéet. 2. 248 
arstt Orontes | Thermodonque citus Gan- 
gesque et Phasis et [ster, Commentators 
compare Seneca “7pp. 715 Quts eluet 
me Tanais? aut guae barbaris Maeotis 
undis Pontico incumbens mari? Non 
ipse toto magnus Oceano pater Tantum 
piarit sceleris,and Shaksp. Macbeth 2.2.60 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 
blood Clean from my hand ?; where, how- 
ever, theagony of personal remorse renders 
the hyperbole somewhat more natural 


jeoat 


than it is here in the mouth of a messenger. 

1228 xaSapyo, modal dat., ‘by way 
of purification,’ so as to purify.—v(- 
War: Eur. Z 7. 1191 deyvols Kabapmors 
mparav vivaOé\w. The idea of washing 
off a defilement belongs to vigev (as to its 
cognates in Sanskrit and Old Irish, Curt. 
Ltym. § 439), cp. 7d. 11. 830 ete.—éoa, 
causal, =671 rooadra: Her. 1. 31 éuaxdpi- 
fov Thy pnrépa olwy (= bre ToLovTwr) Téxvwr 
extpnoe: Aesch. P. V. 908 éorat rarewés, 
olov ékaprierac | ydmov yamuelv: L2. 5. 757 
ov veueot{n “Ape... | dcodrudv Te Kal olov 
amwnrece Nady ’Axawv: L/. 18. 262 olos (= 
émel Totos) éxelvov Oupuds brépBros, obK éOe- 
joec | wluvew év wedlw. Cp. O. C. 263 n. 

1229 The construction is 80a Kaka 
(ra pev) KebOer, ra BE attika és Td Has 
gavel: cp. Z/. 1290 marpway Krfow... | 
dvtnel, Ta 8 exxet x.t.A. The house con- 
ceals (kebOer) the corpse of Iocasta; it 
will presently disclose (pavet) the self- 
blinded Oedipus: both these horrors 
were due to conscious acts (€kovTa), as 
distinguished from those acts in which 
Oed. and Iocasta had become involved 
without their knowledge (dkovra). ékdv- 
Ta...akovta for éxovoia...dkovo.a, the 
epithet of the agent being transferred to 
the act: see on 1215. 

1231 pddvtora, because there is not 
the consolation of recognising an inevi- 
table destiny: cp. Az. 260 7d yap éodevo- 
ce olkela rd0n | undevds d\dov trapampas- 
avTos | weyaAdas ddbvas vrrorelver: but here 
Avrotet refers rather to the spectators 
than to the sufferers.—al for a? dv, as oft. 
in poetry (O. C. 395 etc.), rarely in 
prose, Thuc. 4. 17 08 wey Bpaxels dpkact, 
18 oi7wes...vopicwor. 


DE 


dys ; , 
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XO. deter pev oud a mpoobev TpOeywer TO pn ov 
Bapiorov Elva’ mpos 8. exeivorrw Tt 

EE. 6 pev tayiotos TeV \oyov elev TE Kal 
padewn, TéOvynke Oetov ‘Toxdorns Kd pa. 

XO. @ Svotdhawa, pos Tivos WoT aitias; 

EZ aur) Tos QUTNS. TOV de mpax Pevtev Ta ev 


1232 7oepev MSS. 


ahyuor amen Tu * n yep opus ov mapa. 
Opes 8, Sorov ye Kav ewol pryuns evi, 
TEVTEL Ta Kets dOhias Tabypara. 

OTrws yap opyn Xpopnern rapnre ero 
Oupavos, ter’ ev Tpos TO DUP PiKa, 

XX KO BND atao apdide€tors ai pLats* 
TUAAS 8, OMws clon’, emuppagar eow 
Kader TOV Hon Adiov mahau veKpov, 
puneny Taraav omepudtav exovo’, vd’ av 
Odvou pev adros, THY dé Tiktoveay Xizou 
Tots olow avtod SvaoTeKvoy TaLidoupyiav. 
yoato 8 evyds, evOa SvaTynvos Simdovs 


eldouev Wecklein. 1244 émippjtac’ Mss. 


2a 


1240 


1245 


In L, a has been 


written over 7 by a later hand. 


1232 delrer, fail: Polyb. 2. 14 4 rév 
“A\rewy mapwpela...mpoxaradnyouea \elires 
Tov wh owdmrew avr7@, the chain of the 
Alps, stopping short, fails of touching 
(the inmost recess of the Adriatic).—py 
ov, because of o¥Sé with Aelarev: the added 
76 makes the idea of the infin. stand out 
more independently of Aelrev: cp. 283.— 
mSeev, which the Mss. give, should be 
kept. It was altered to 75euev by Elms. 
on Eur. Bacch. 1345 bw’ éudded?’ huds, dre 
& éxpiv, ok dere: where the eldere of 
the Mss. is possible, but less probable. 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 82 has 7de:wev: Dem. or. 
55 § 9 qoere. See Curtius, Verd 11. 239, 
Eng. tr. 432, who points out that the 
case of the ¢hird pers. plur. is different: 
for this, the forms in ecay (as 7decar) 
alone have good authority. 

1235 Geiov, epic epithet of kings and 
chiefs, as in ll. of Achilles, Odysseus, 
Ojileus, Thoas, etc., also of heralds, and 
in Od. of minstrels, as Stos 7b. 16. 1 of 
Eumaeus: Plat. Phaedr. 234 D ocuveBdk- 
xXevoa jeTa ood THs Oelas Kepadfs (‘your 
worship’). 

1236 For mpos here see note on 493 


émippdéac’ Dobree. 


1245 xkdd\eu MSS.: KaXe? 


ad fin. 

1238 ov mdpa=od mdpecrw tui: ye 
have not been eye-witnesses, as I have 
been. 

1239 xdv épol, ‘e’en in me,’—though 
your own memory, had you been present, 
would have preserved a more vivid im- 
pression than I can give: cp. [Plat.] 
Alcib. 1, 127 ¥ av Beds €0éAy el Te Sei Kal 
™ €uN pavrela morevev, ot Te KayH 
Cé\rvov oxjoowe. év—*ve (=veori), as 
éveivar év Ar, Zg. 1132 etc. 

1241 We are to suppose that, when 
she rushed from the scene in her pas- 
sionate despair (1072), Iocasta passed 
through the central door of the palace 
(Bacidevos Ppa) into the @upéy, a short 
passage or hall, opening on the court 
(avy) surrounded by a colonnade (repi- 
orvAov). Across this court she hurried 
to the @4\auos or bedroom of the master 
and mistress of the house, and shut her- 
self into it, Presently Oedipus burst into 
the court with that cry of which we heard 
the first accents (1182) as he fled from 
the scene (Bowy eoératrev, 1252). The 
messenger and others who were in the 
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CH. Indeed those which we knew before fall not short of 
claiming sore lamentation: besides them, what dost thou an- 
nounce ? 

2 ME. This is the shortest tale to tell and to hear: our 
royal lady Iocasta is dead. 

CH. Alas, hapless one! From what cause? 

2 ME. By her own hand. The worst pain in what hath 
chanced is not for you, for yours it is not to behold. Never- 
theless, so far as mine own memory serves, ye shall learn that 
unhappy woman’s fate. 

When, frantic, she had passed within the vestibule, she 
rushed straight towards her nuptial couch, clutching her hair 
with the fingers of both hands; once within the chamber, she 
dashed the doors together at her back; then called on the name 
of Laius, long since a corpse, mindful of that son, begotten long 
ago, by whom the sire was slain, leaving the mother to breed 
accursed offspring with his own. 


And she bewailed the wedlock wherein, wretched, she had 


borne a twofold brood, 


Erfurdt. (Brunck ’«déde, Blaydes éxdde.) So in Eur. Alc, 183, Aled. 1141 the Mss. 


court watch him in terror as he raves for 
a sword and asks for Iocasta. Then the 
thought strikes him that she is in the 
Oddapos. He bursts into it (évrjAaro 1261). 
They follow. There they find Iocasta 
dead, and see Oedipus blind himself. 
1242 «00, ‘straight,’ is obviously 
more forcible here than ev@vs, ‘without 
delay’; a distinction to which Eur. Hz. 
1197 Thy EvOds” Apyous xamdauplas Oddy isan 
exception rare in classical Attic. Nauck, 
with tasteless caprice, writes evs és. 
1243 dpdidetlors here=not simply 
‘both,’ but ‘belonging to both hands’ (for 
dxpats alone would scarcely have been 
used for ‘hands’): soin O.C. 1112 épet- 
care meupdv du.qidéésov c2n mean, “press 
your sides to mine on either hand. ap- 
gidékvos usu. means ‘equally deft with 
either hand’ (ambidexter), opp. to aduda- 
plorepos, ‘utterly gauche’ (Ar. fr. 432): 
hence ‘ambiguous’ (of an oracle, Her. 5. 
92). The Sophoclean use has at least 
so much warrant from etymology that 
Se&ia, from dex with added o, prop. 
meant merely ‘the catcher’ or ‘re- 
ceiver’: see Curt. Azym. §§ 11, 266. 
1244 émppdtac’ from émippdcow, 
Plut. Mor. 356 C rovs 5¢ owdvras émidpa- 
povras émippdéae To mama, hastily put the 
lid on the chest. Z/, 24. 452 Ovpyv 0 


éxe modvos émiBdns | elNatwos, Tov pets 
pev éripphaoeckov ’Axatol, | rpels 5’ dvaol- 
yeoxov k.T.X. (from émippjoow). Hesych. 
émippynooer, émtxrele. Plat. Prot. 314 C 
dupow rotv xepoiy tiv Ovpav...émnpace 
(from érapacow). In O. C. 1503 (xdAag’) 
émippdéaca is intrans. 

1245 tov 75yn A. mddar vexpov: for 
the order cp. UO. C. 1514 ab mod Bpovral 
Ovaredeis: Ph. 1316: Zi. 183: Thuc. 7. 
23 al mpd rod orduaros vies vaupaxov- 
oat: Isocr. or. 4 § 179 THY TE Tepl Huds 
driyulay yeyevnuévnv: Dem. or. 18 § 271 
Tiy amdvrov...avOparuv Tuxny Kowhy: 
esp. with proper names, as Pind. O/. 13. 
53 Tav marpos dvria Miydeav Oeudvav 
yapov: El, 283. 

1248 radoupylay for madoupyéy, 2.2. 
yuwatka Texvotroldy (Her. 1. 59), abstract 
for concrete: see on 1 (rpopy): cp. Od. 
3. 49 vewrepos éoTw, Oundeklyn OE por adr@ 
(=oujré). Not acc. in appos. with sen- 
tence, ‘an evil way of begetting chil- 
dren,’ because Altrot | rots oiow avrod, 
‘left Zo (or for) his own,’ would then be 
very weak. 

1249 yoaro. Cp. Curtius, Verd 1. 
138, Eng. tr. 92: ‘It seems to me best 
on all grounds to suppose that shortly 
before the rise of the Greek Epic the 
[syllabic] augment became occasionally 
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e€ dvSpos avopa Kat Téxv’ ék Téxvev TEKoL. 


1250 
xaos pev ek TAVS ovKET O18 amdddvTAL: 


a \ > , iol € 4? @ 
Boav yap eicéraurev Oldimous, vp’ ov 
ovk nv TO Keluns exDedcacfaL Kakor, 
GAN eis éxeivov mepurodovvT eevooomer, 


dowd yap nas eyxos efautav Tope, 
> > la 


EZ 


yuvatkad 7 ov yuvatka, pytpgdav dO dmov 

xixou Suthnv apovpay ov TE Kab TéKvwV. 

Nvecavre 8 avr@ Saydvev Seixvvat tis: 

ovdels yap avdpav ot Tapynue eyyvbev. 
e lal 


Sewov 6 dicas, ws vdynynTov TWos, 


1260 


moras Sutdats evnrars ex d€ tvOpevar 
éxhwe Kotha K\yjOpa Kaptinter oréyp. 
od 8) KpenacTny THY yuvaik éoetdouer, 
mrEKTAlaw aidpaow Eewremeypevyy. 


have xtver for xuvei. 
added o to dvdpa. 
with rév Oldiaroda written above). 


1250 é dvdpoo dvipa L ist hand; a later hand 
Most of the later Mss. have dvdpas (altered in E to dvdpa, 


The plur. dirAofs in 1249 caused the error. 


1260 d¢@’ fynT0d L (and so the Aldine): dpnynrod x (with gloss 6dyyod in A and 
E). 1264 f. L has rAexraio édpao (corrected from éwpaic) éumemdeypuévny (from 


éuremrAnyuevyy)* 6 5é | Srrws 8 bpa vw. 


” The poet prob. wrote mdexratcw aldpaiocw 
éumemreypévny' | 6 8 ws pd vw. Then 


(1) aldpacow became aldpats, which is 


exposed to the same tendency towards 
wearing away (Verwitterung) which the 
é of dpa and the é of évep@e could not 
always withstand; that there were, in 
short, pairs of forms then in use, one 
with the augment and one without... The 
omission of the syllabic augment in 
Homer was purely a matter of choice... 
Post-Homeric poetry adopts the power of 
dispensing with the syllabic augment as 
an inheritance from its predecessor, and 
makes the greater use of it in proportion 
as it is removed from the language of or- 
dinary life. Hence it is that, as is shown 
by the careful investigations made by 
Renner (Stud. i. 2. 18 ff.), the omission 
of the syllabic augment is extremely rare 
in iambic, and far more common in ele- 
giac and lyric verse. Hence, as is shown 
(Stud. i, 2. 259) by Gerth, in the dialogue 
of tragedy the range of this license is 
very limited indeed, while the majority 
of instances of it occur in the slightly 
Epic style of the messengers’ speeches, 
or still more commonly in lyric passages.’ 

The tragic pjoes here borrow from a 
practice more marked in epic xarrative 
than in epic speeches. In Homer, where 


augmented and unaugmented forms are 
on the whole about equally numerous, 
the proportion of augmented to unaug- 
mented is in the speeches about ro to 3, 
in the narrative about § to 7:.see Monro, 
flom. Grammar § 69.—8.mdots, acc. 
plur.,a twofold progeny, viz. (r) Oedipus 
by Laius (é& dvdpds dvdpa), and (2) her 
four children by Oedipus (réxva éx Téx- 
vw, where the poetical plur. réxvwy is for 
symmetry with réxva, as 1176 Tovs Texdv- 
Tas=Tov waTépa). 

1251 The order (instead ofamé\Avran,. 
ovkér’ ol8a) is a bold ‘hyperbaton’: cp. 
O. C. 1427 Ths d€ rodujoe Kbwr | Te 
TOUS EmecOar ravdpds...; and 7d. 135 f. 
Blaydes cp. Eur. Her. 205 col & ws 
avaykn Tovade Bovhouae ppdoar | ote, 
where owfew ought to come before Bov- 
omac. 

1255 dora, moves wildly about. 
Cp. Z7. 1§. 685 ds Alas ém moda Oodwy 
ixpia vnaw | dolra pakpd BiBds—where he 
has just been likened to a man jumping 
from one horse to another, 6pdoKwp 
dXor’ éx’ doy. So of the sharp, sudden 
visits of the ydcos, Ph. 808 dteia dourG kat 
Taxe dmépxerar At. 59 poravr’ avdpa 
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husband by husband, children by her child. And how there- 
after she perished, is more than I know. For with a shriek 
Oedipus burst in, and suffered us not to watch her woe unto 
the end; on him, as he rushed around, our eyes were set. To 
and fro he went, asking us to give him a sword,—asking where 
he should find the wife who was no wife, but a mother whose 
womb had borne alike himself and his children. And, in his 
frenzy, a power above man was his guide; for ’twas none of us 
mortals who were nigh. And with a dread shriek, as though 
some one beckoned him on, he sprang at the double doors, 
and from their sockets forced the bending bolts, and rushed 


into the room. 


There beheld we the woman hanging by the neck in a 
twisted noose of swinging cords. 


found in some later Mss. (as B, V): (2) aldépars was changed for metre’s sake to 
éwpats, as it is in L, A, and others: (3) to complete v. 1264, now too short by 


t 


a foot, the words 6 


to need the pron. here. 


dé were borrowed from 6 6’ ws at the beginning of 1265: 
and (4) ws in 1265 became the metrically requisite d7rws. 
L may be a survival from the original 6 & as. 
Wecklein reads as I do, but with ézws 6 instead of 6 8 ds. 
The case would thus resemble that cf vv. 943, 944, 


The 6 after 6mws in 
A has 6 6é| érws without 3. 
We seem, however, 


—a gap in the former verse being filled with words borrowed from the latter, 


pavidow vooos, ‘raving.’ Curtius (Z¢ym. 
§ 417) would refer the word to gu, poirdw 
coming from ¢goFi-ra-w, ‘to be often’ 
(in a place). 

1255 f. opetv is epexegetic of é&- 
aitov, which governs a double accusa- 
tive.—(éfarrGv) te Strov Klxou, optative, 
and not subj., because the pres. oird 
is historic, representing a deliberative 
subjunctive, rod kixw; Cp. n. on 72 pu- 
calunv. Xen. Hellen. 7. 4. 39 nmdbpe Te 
8 rexphoaroT@ mpdyuare: 2.e. his thought 
was, Tl xppowpac 5 

1257 dpovpav: see on I2I11. 

1259 ovSels ydp dvdpav: cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 662 fro tus e&éxeWev 7H "Eqricaro | 
Oeds Tis, ovK AvOpwros: Az. 243. 

1260 as ipny.: see on 966. 

1261 mvdAais Simdais, the folding 
doors of the @d\amos. Od. 2. 344 (the 
Oddapos of Odysseus) KAnioral 0° emecay 
cavides muxwas dpapviar | dexdldes.—rrv0- 
pévav, prop. ‘bases’: Aesch. P. V. 1046 
xObvia. 8 ex rvOpevew | atrats plfas mred ua 
Kpadmlvot. Here the ‘bases’ of the KAq- 
Opa oo are the staples or sockets 
which held them. They were on the 
inner\side of the doors, which Iocasta 
had cliosed behind her (1244). The pres- 
sure ojf Oedipus on the outer side forces 
the bollts, causing them to bend inwards 

| 


| 


| 


(koiAa). So Oedipus, within the house, 
gives the order dcolyew kdyOpa, 1287. 
Others understand: ‘forced the doors 
from their hinges or posts’: but this 
gives an unnatural sense to x)gOpa. 
mvOuéves would then mean the o7pd¢ry- 
yes (Theophr. Hist. Pl. 5. 5. 4) or pivots 
(working in sockets called orpodeis) 
which served as hinges. 

1264 aidpaiciv expresses that the 
suspended body was still oscillating, and 
is thus more than dprdvais. alwpa (akin 
to delpw, cop, dopryp, dwpos ‘uplifted,’ 
Od. 12. 89, Curt. Etym. § 518) meant a 
swing (as in Modern Greek), or swinging 
movement: Plat. Phaed. 111 E Tadra dé 
TdvTa KWelv dvw TE Kal K4TW WoTeEp aiwpay 
Twa évodoay év TH yh, there is a sort of 
swinging in the earth which moves all 
these things up and down; ...alwpeirar 
6 Kal kupalve. dvw kal kdtw, so they 
swing and surge: Legg. 789 D boa re bd 
éaurav (kwetra) 7 Kal év alwpats (in 
swings) 9 Kal kar& Oddarray 7 Kal éq’ 
irmav dxounévwv. Cp. Athen. 618 E qv 
6é kal éml rals édpacs res, em’ Hprydvy, 
jv Kal adfirw Kadotow inv, ‘at the 
Feast of Swings there was also a song in 
memory of Erigoné, otherwise called the 
Song of the Wanderer.’ The festival 
was named é@pac (small images, like the 
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6 8 as Opa vw, Seva Bpuxn Ges Tdhas 
XadG Kpemaorny aptavyy. emer O€ YI 
Seva S nv tav0&S opav. 
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1265 


éret O€ 


, 
dmoomdaas yap eludtov ypvondatous 
TEepovas amr avTys, alow e€egTe\XeTO, 


las € lal 
dpas €maucev appa Tay avrov KK, 


1270 


rn lal c 4 E) > ¥~ va 
avoay Tovav@’, ofovvex ovK owowrTo viv 


xa = » 
ov? ot emacx 


¥sp c AS 4 , 
ev ov? oot edpa Kaka, 


dN év oKdT@ TO owToV Os ev OVK EdEL 
> i > a ‘5 ~ > fia 
dolal’, ovs O expynev ov yvwooitaro. 


la lal > wa 
rowtT épuprav modhdkis Te KovX ama 


1275 


npaco emaipwr Brépapa: doiiar 8 opod 
yhjvar yéve’ ereyyov, ovd avieray 

dovov pvddcas otaydvas, ad omod péhas 
opBpos yadalys *aiparovs eréyyero. 


which was afterwards expanded.—Nauck conjectures mAextatow dprdvaicw aiw- 


poupevny. 


1279 dpuBpos xardfno aluaroc éréyyero L. Some later Mss. 


oscilla offered to Bacchus, Verg. G. 2. 
389, being hung from trees) because 
Erigoné had hanged herself on the tree 
under which she had found the corpse of 
her father Icarius; the name a)jris al- 
luding to her wanderings in search of him, 
Hesych. s. v. ad\fris has éwpa: the gloss 
of Suidas (éwpa: twwors 7 wérapors) is 
from the schol. here. éd&pnua for aldpnua 
(the stage pnxav7y) occurs in schol. Ar. 
Lax 77. aiwpa, however, is the only 
form for which there is good authority of 
thé classical age, [Eustathius on //. 3. 
108 says: jepéOerOar dé xuplws pev Td é&v 
dépe Kkpépacba, é& ov kal H alwpa. bre dé 
N pnbetca alwpa kai dua rod € Wrovd éxer 
Thy dpxovoay, ws Sydo? ov udvov Td TEK- 
Tats €wWpats é€umrem\eyméevynyv, adda 
kal TO meréwpos, Erepor éraywnfécw- 
gav. Prof. Kennedy quotes this to prove 
‘the classical use of éwpa.’ But it rather 
indicates that this verse furnished the only 
classical example of édépa known to Eusta- 
thius; and there is no proof that here he 
was following an older or better Ms. than 
L.J—éprremAnypévyy (see crit. n.) would 
mean ‘having dashed herself into...’: but 
this can hardly be justified by the intrans. 
use of the active, Od. 22. 468 f. drav... 
méNevat | épxe. evirdnjéwor: nor is it ap- 
propriate here in reference to the hanging 
corpse. 


1266 yy, locative dat.: see on 20: 
cp. 1451 valew bpecw. 

1267 Seva 8. For 6é introducing 
the apodosis after a temporal protasis 
(even when it is a short one), cp. Od. ¥. 
40 GAN bre 5) Bacifjos dyakdura dwmad? 
ixovro, | Toto. ¢ wHOwy Apxe Sed yAavKa- 
mes "A@ivn: and 2b, 184 érel omeioay 7’ 
éxidv @ bcov Hee Ouuds, | Totow 5 ?AN- 
klvoos ayopijcaro. 

1269 mrepdvas (called mépma by Eur. 
Ph. 62), brooches with long pins which 
could serve as small daggers: one fasten- 
ed Iocasta’s iuarvov on her left shoulder, 
and another her Doric xirwy on the right 
shoulder, which the ludriov did not cover. 
The Doric yxirwy was sleeveless, and 
usually made with a slit at each shoulder, 
requiring the use of brooches. (Cp. 
Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, p. 162 Eng. tr.) In ‘The 
Harvard Greek Play’ (1882), plate 11. p. 
26 represents Iocasta with the fuarcopy 
thus worn, Cp. Her. 5. 87, where /the 
Athenian women surround the sole sur- 
vivor of the expedition to Aegina, xevrev- 
cas Tho Tepdyvno. Tov iwariwy, and so 
slay him. Thus too in Eur. Hee. 1170 
the women blind Polymestor; mépmas 
AaBodoa ras Tadatmwpous Kdpas | KevTod- 
ow, aiudaococovcw. 

1270 dp0pa can only mean the 
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But he, when he saw her, with a dread, deep cry of misery, 
loosed the halter whereby she hung. And when the hapless 
woman was stretched upon the ground, then was the sequel 
dread to see. For he tore from her raiment the golden brooches 
wherewith she was decked, and lifted them, and smote full on 
his own eye-balls, uttering words like these: ‘No more shall 
ye behold such horrors as I was suffering and working! long 
enough have ye looked on those whom ye ought never to have 
seen, failed in knowledge of those whom I yearned to know— 
henceforth ye shall be dark !’ 

To such dire refrain, not once alone but oft struck he his 
eyes with lifted hand; and at each blow the ensanguined eye- 
balls bedewed his beard, nor sent forth sluggish drops of gore, 
but all at once a dark shower of blood came down like hail. 


(E, V?) have aiuarés 7’.—aluarods Heath: aiudrwy Hermann: xddaga 6’ ai- 
parotco’ Porson. For xaddgys, Herm. once conjectured yadagys (2.e. xadagiers), 


sockets of the eye-balls (ktkAwv). ‘He 
struck his eye-balls in their sockets,’ is a 


but only Oed. He had craved to learn 
his true parentage (782 ff.). dwWolaro, 


way of saying that he struck them full. 
é&p§pa could not mean xképas (pupils), as 
the schol. explains it. Eur. has another 
bold use of the word, Cyc. 624 ovyare 
mpos Oebv, Ofpes, jovxacere, | cuvOdrTes 
d&p0pa orouaros, z.é. shut your zfs and be 
still. 

1271 ovK dWouwrTo x.7.\. His words 
were :—ovx dweobé we v0’ dro’ éracxov 
ovf dot’ ebpwv Kaxd, add’ év oxbTw 7 
Aourdv ods pev ovK eber dWeabe, ots & 
éxpnfov ob yvwoecbe: Ye shall not see 
the evils which I was (unconsciously) 
suffering and doing [as defiled and de- 
filing], but in darkness henceforth ye 
shall see those whom ye ought never to 
have seen [Iocasta and his children], and 
fail to know those whom I longed to 
know [his parents, Laius and Iocasta].— 
trac xev...e5pa...e5e....éxpyfev can repre- 
sent nothing but imperfects of the direct 
discourse: had they represented presents, 
they must have been mdoxet, etc., or else 
macxot, etc. etmacxev...g5pa mean ‘was 
suffering,’ ‘was doing’ all this time, while 
ye failed to warn me; and express the 
reciprocal, though involuntary, wrong of 
the incestuous relation, with its conse- 
quences to the offspring. (Cp. Am. 171 
maicavrés Te kal | wAnyéevres abroxerp obv 
pudopare.) 

1273 £. év oxdtw...dolad’, 2.2. ovK 
éyovra: see on 997- The other verbs 
being plural (with xv«Aor for subject), the 
subject to €xpytev cannot be dpOpa Kixhwv, 


yveoolaro, Ionic, as O. C. 44 deEalaro, 
921 mvOolaro, 945 detolaro: L/, 211 dzo- 
vataro: Aesch. Pers. 369 pevéolaro, 451 
éxowfolaro: Eur. HY. /. 847 éxricalaro: 
fielen. 159 dvridwpynoalato, So Thuc. 3. 
13 can say ép@dpara ’AOnvaiot...at 5 éd’ 
nud rerdxarat (and 4. 31, 5. 6, 7. 4). 

1275 évpvev, of imprecation, as 
Ant. 1305 kakas | mpdées épuyvjoaca TH 
mavooxrévm: here the idea of vepetition is 
also suggested: cp, Az. 292 Bal? del 3 
vyvovmeva: so Lat. canere, decantare. 

12376 Cp. Ant. 52 des dpdéas abros 
abroupy~ xept.  opov=at each blow 
(hence zmperf. ereyyov): but in 1278 
6u400=all at once, not drop by drop 
(doraxri, and not ordydnv). See on 517 
(pépov). 

1279 The best choice lies between 
Heath’s dpBpos xaddi{ns aiparovs and 
Porson’s 6pBpos xdAald 0 aiparotcc”’, 
The fact that all the Mss. have xadd{ns 
and that most (including L, A) have atya- 
tos favours Heath’s reading, which is also 
the stronger. Dindorf prefers Porson’s 
on the ground that such forms as aiua- 
Tods, aiwarodv are rarer than the feminine 
forms; but this seems an inadequate 
reason. Seneca’s free paraphrase (Qed. 
978 rigat ora foedus imber, et lacerum 
caput Largum revulsis sanguinem venis 
vomit) affords no clue as to his text of 
Sophocles. péAas dpBpos aiparots xa- 
Ad{ns=a shower of dark blood-drops 
rushing down as fiercely as hail: cp. 
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* 


Kara, 1280 


aNN’ avopt Kal yuvauet ouppeyn KaKG. 
6 mpiv madras & odBos nv mapoe pev 
odBos Sucaiws: vov 6€ ThOoe Onpepa 


oTEvay HOS, arn, Oavaros, ainxvrn, KaKOV 


oa éorl TAVT OV ovopar’, 
XO. 
Ez. 


ovoev €or arov. 


1285 


vov 8 eof 6 TAjpov ev TWL TXOAN KaKkOd ; 
Bog Stotyew KnOpa kal Sndovv Twa 


TOWs maou Kadpetoure TOV TAT POKTOVOY, 
TOV BITpOS, avoav avoat ovde pntd pot, 


ws eK xPoves pio EavTov, ove €TL 


1290 


pevav Odpous dpatos, ws npacaro. 

pouns ve pevTOU Kab Tponyntov TLVOS 
detraL* TO yap voonpa. perCov n pépew. 
de(Ser d€ Kal cot: kp Opa yap TUA@Y TASE 


Suotyeran: Oéapa Ss eloronpen Taxa 


1295 


TOLOUTOV otov Kab OTUYOUVT ETOLKTIOAL. 


XO. & Sewov idety rafos avOparo.s, 
p 


which Blaydes adopts, reading aiuatois. 
xara Otto. 


The same emendation had been made by me independently, 


1280 ov pdvou Kaxkd MSS. ov mévou 


It is 


received by Wolff and Wecklein.—ov Bovey Kaka Schneidewin ; od pdvou mapa Ken- 
nedy ; od udvov wovw Lachmann; odx évds mdvov Porson; odk dvipds udvov Arndt; ov 


O. C. 1502 duBpla | xara émtppdtaca, 
Pindar has év trodvddpw...Ards duBpy | 
dvaplOuww avipGy xarasdevre povy (/sthm. 
4. 49) of a slaughter in which death- 
blows are rained thick as hail; and so 
xaragav aluaros (7. 6. 27): so that the 
resemblance is only verbal. 

1280 f. Soph. cannot have written 
these two verses as they stand; and the 
fault is doubtless in 1280. Porson’s ovxX 
évos p6vov, though plausible, is in sense 
somewhat weak, and does not serve to 
connect, 1280 with t28r. In the conjec- 
ture, o¥ pdovov Kara, the force of the 
prep. is suitable to the image of a de- 
scending torrent which overwhelms: and 
for its place | cp. Az. 969 rl dfra rotd’ 
éreyyeagev dv Kdta; 2, 302 Adbyous... 
TOUS [Lev Ar pevdaov Kara. 

1282 6 mplv,=which they had till 
lately: maAavds, because the house of the 
Labdacidae was dpxatérouros ; tracing 
its line to Cadmus and Agenor, 268. 


1283 Sicalws, in a true sense: cp. 
853- 
1284 f. Instead of kaka rdvra, dca 
dvoudferat, mapestw, we have doa, 6vo- 
para mavTev KaKov éort, (rovrwr) oddity 
dreorw: dvoua Kakod standing for Kaxdv 
dvoumafgduevov. So Aesch. P. V. 210 Tata, 
Tmo\\Gy dvoudtrwv pop) ula=popph pla 
Beds mo\NaxGs dvomagoudvns. 

1286 év rw is right. Even if rls 
oXOM) Kaxod could mean ‘what form of 
respite from misery?’ rfve would be less 
suitable. The Chorus mean: ‘and is he 
now calmer?’—to which the answer is 
that he is s¢¢// vehemently excited. 

1289 pyrép’ (Schneidewin), suggested 
by Ar. Vesp. 1178, would debase this 
passage. 

1291 Sdpors dpatos, fraught with a 
curse for the house, making it accursed, 
ds qpdoaro, in terms of his own curse 
(238 pajr’ elodéxecOar pjre mpocgpuvelr, 
k.7.A.), according to which anyone who 
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From the deeds of twain such ills have broken forth, not on 
one alone, but with mingled woe for man and wife. The old 
happiness of their ancestral fortune was aforetime happiness 
indeed; but to-day—lamentation, ruin, death, shame, all earthly 
ills that can be named—all, all are theirs. 

Cu. And hath the sufferer now any respite from pain? 

2 ME. He cries for some one to unbar the gates and show 
to all the Cadmeans his father’s slayer, his mother’s—the unholy 
word must not pass my lips,—as purposing to cast himself out 
of the land, and abide no more, to make the house accursed 
under his own curse. Howbeit he lacks strength, and one to 
guide his steps; for the anguish is more than man may bear. 
And he will show this to thee also; for lo, the bars of the gates 
are withdrawn, and soon thou shalt behold a sight which even 
he who abhors it must pity. 


OEDIPUS. 
Cu. O dread fate for men to see, 


povbcroka Winckelmann; od wovogvy} Hermann.—Dindorf rejects vv. 1280, 1281 as 
spurious. 1283 770 Onpyépg] 7950’ Huépac L. (The final «, which might easily 
be taken for a comma, is from a later hand.) 796’ év fuépa Erfurdt. Cp. Az. 756 
THde Onuépa. 1284 dre L 1st hand, corrected to darn. 1286 é rin L. 


was knowingly fvvéorios with the crimi- 
nal incurred the like curse as he (270). 
Cp. Eur, Med. 608 kal cots apala vy’ otoa 
Tuyxavw Obuots, z.e. bring a curse on it. 
L. T. 778 (képeoat pe)... cots dpala du- 
pacw yernoowat. Aesch. Ag. 236 pOdy- 
you dpatov olkois. Not pevav Sdpots, as 
though the dat. were locative, like yg, 
1266. 

12937 pépew: Eur. ec. 1107 xpelocov’ 
 pépew Kxaxd: the fuller constr., Her. 3. 
14 MElwW KaKd 7] Wore avaxdale, 

1294 The subject to Selger is Oedipus. 
Cp. Az. 813 xwpetv Erouuos, kod byw delEw 
povov. O. C. 146 dnd& &: ‘and I prove 
it’ (viz. that I am wretched), like rexp7- 
piv dé. In Ar. cel. 933 delEee ve Kal 
cot Taxa yap elow ws éué, a person just 
mentioned is the subject of both verbs, 
as just afterwards we have, 2. 936, dete 
7ax’ atrés. On the other hand the verb 
seems really impersonal in Ar. Ran. 1261 
mdvu ye pédn Oavuacra’ delta On Taxa 
(for the subject cannot well be either wéAn 
or Aeschylus): and so in Her. 2. 134 d:é- 
Oege, it was made clear: as 2. 117 dyAot, 
it is manifest. In 3. 82, however, the 
subject to di¢defe may be wouvapxin. Cp. 
Plat. Hipp. maz. 288 B el & émixetpjoas 


éora Katayédacros, avrd del~er (the event 
will show): cp. Zheaet. 200 E, and see on 
341. The central door of the palace is 
now opened. Oedipus comes forth, lean- 
ing on attendants; the bloody stains are 
still upon his face. 

1296 olov érouxtloat, proper for one 
to pity, kal orvyotvyra, even though he 
abhors it. The infin. with ofos, as with 
other adjectives of ability or fitness (ixa- 
vos, émurndecos, etc.): so, too, with daos 
as=sufficient’: Xen. An. 4. 1. 5 éNel- 
meTo THS vuKTOS Scov cKoratous SieOciv Td 
medlov. Cp. Tr. 672: fr. 598. 8 ped> Kav 
avoxripnev ris olkripeé viv. 

1297—1368 A xoppts (see p. 9). 
The Chorus begin with anapaests (1297 
—1306). The first words uttered by 
Oedipus are in the same measure (1307 
—1311). Then, after a single iambic 
trimeter spoken by the Chorus (1312), 
(1) 1st strophe 1313—1320=(2) 1st anie- 
stropheé 1321—1328; (3) 2nd strophe 1329 
—1348=(4) 2nd antistrophe 1349—1368. 
Oedipus here speaks in dochmiac mea- 
sures blended with iambic; the Chorus, 
in iambic trimeters or dimeters only. 
The effect of his passionate despair is 
thus heightened by metrical contrast with 
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3) dewdrarov TAdVTOV Oo eyw 
TpooeKupor 7100. rls ao, @ TANMOD, 
mpooeBn pavia; Tis o monoas 
peilova. Saipeov TOV parlorov 

Tpos on Svadaipove potpa ; 

ped hev, *dvoTnv’: 

GN ovd eorvderv Svvapat ao, eOédov 
TOAN avepécbar, Toda TubécOa, 
moka 8 abpyoat: 

Tolav ppikny mapéexeus Mou. 


1305 


Ol. aiat, ped ev, SvTTavos eyo, 
Tou yas Péepopat Thapwv ; 74 
ployya * Suamwrarat 


Lou 
popddyp ; 1310 


1299 7)juov has been made from rA\juwv in L. After this verse, v. 1302 (rpds oF... 
wolpq) had been written by an oversight, but has been partially erased, dots having been 
placed above it: and it is repeated in its proper place. 1301 yaxkicrwy| In L 
the rst hand had written kaxiorwy, but altered the initial xk into uw. Some of the later 
Mss. (as B and V) have xakiorwp. 1303 ged ded d’oTavoc L, and so most of 
the later Mss.: but T has ge ged dvcrav’, which is preferred by Hermann and 
Bothe. The latter writes dvornv’, (and so Elmsley,) because Sophocles did not 
admit Doric forms in choral anapaests. That rule is subject to exceptions (see on 
Ant. 110): but here, at least, the Doric form seems unsuitable; see commentary. 
I formerly read ged dvcravos (the Ss could be excused by the pause) ; but 
now prefer the other reading. Dindorf deletes the words, on the assumption that 


a more level and subdued strain of sor- 
row. Compare Az. 348—429, where the 
xouos has in this sense a like ‘character, 
Some regard the couuds as beginning only 
at 1313; less correctly, I think. Its 
essence is the antiphonal lament rather 
than the antistrophic framework. 

1298 Sc4a...mpocéxupoa: I know no 
other example of an accus. after mpoc- 
kupetv, which usu. takes the dat.: but 
the compound can at least claim the 
privilege of the simple xupeiv. The neut. 
plur. accus. of pronouns and adjectives 
can stand after ruyxavew and kuped, not 
as an accus. directly governed by the 
verb, but rather as a species of cognate 
or adverbial accus.: 2. 509 GO’ ola 
poets Trav éudy tux piiwv: O. C. 1106 
aire’s a@ revé&er (which need not be ex- 
plained by attraction): Aesch. Cho. 711 
Tuyxavew TH mpbopopa, ib. 714 Kupowy- 
Twv...Ta Tpoopopa: Eur. Ph. 1666 od yap 
av TUXots trade: cp. Munro on 4g, 1228 ff. 
ola...revierar in Journ. Phil, XI. 134. 
In Hipp. 746 réppova Kipwv is not simi- 


lar, since «tJpwy=‘reaching,’? and the 
accus. is like that after d@ixvetoOa. 
1300 ff. 6 mwySrjoas...polpa; ‘who is 
the deity that hath sprung upon thy hap- 
less life with a leap greater than the 
longest leap?’ z.e. ‘has given thee sorrow 
which almost exceeds the imaginable limit 
of human suffering?’ For pellova trav 
paklorevsee on 465dppynT dppyrwv. The 
idea of a malignant god leaping from 
above on his victim is frequent in Greek 
tragedy: see on 263. But here paklo- 
Toy, as in 311 tva, combines the notion 
of swooping from above with that of 
leaping to a far point,—as with Pindar 
pakpa...dcpara (Vem. 5. 19) denote sz- 
passing poetical efforts. We should then 
conceive the dvadaluwyv potpa, the ill-fated 
life, as an attacked region, far ito which 
the malign god springs. Here we see a 
tendency which may sometimes be ob- 
served in the imagery (lyric especially) of 
Sophocles: the zmage is slightly crossed 
and blurred by the interposing notion 
of the ¢himg: as here he was thinking, 
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O most dreadful of all that have met mine eyes! Unhappy one, 
what madness hath come on thee? Who is the unearthly foe 
that, with a bound of more than mortal range, hath made thine 
ill-starred life his prey? 

Alas, alas, thou hapless one! Nay, I cannot e’en look on 
thee, though there is much that I would fain ask, fain learn, 
much that draws my wistful gaze,—with such a shuddering dost 
thou fill me! 

OE. Woe is me! Alas, alas, wretched that I am! Whither, 
whither am I borne in my misery? How is my voice swept 

abroad on the wings of the air? 


they came in from 1308.—o’ é0é\wy r: oe Gé&\wr L. 1304 Nauck rejects as spu- 
rious the words 7éAX’ dvepéobar, Todd vO Oat, ToANG 0’ dOphoa. 1307 f. Lhas 
at at at| pet ped: dvoTavos é-yw" mot yao | etc. Some of the later Mss. have a? four 
times (as T), others only twice (as V4, A). I now think that the latter is most 
probably right, in view of the division of the verses. 1309 L has ¢épowar rAdUwY* 
Tat por POoyya | duaréraras popabny |. The only variants for diamérarat in the later 
MSS. are the corrupt diémrarat and divarémrara, both of which probably arose from 
duamérarac itself. Musgrave and Seidler conjectured dvamrwrdra:, and so Blaydes: 
Kennedy, wérarat: F. Bellermann, dvamerdrara (Dor. for -memdrnra.), so that the 


verse should be a proceleusmaticus (-4~~Y~-—+4~~4). 


Nauck, following Din- 


dorf’s former view, writes 7a wor P0o7yya; without any verb; and then, qdopadnv, & 


‘what suffering could have gone further?’ 
See on 6v’ aldépa rexvwOevres, 866. With 
Aeschylus, on the other hand, the ob- 
scurity of imagery seldom or never a- 
rises from indistinctness of outline, but 
more often from an opposite cause,—the 
vividly objective conception of abstract 
notions. 

1302 mpos with dat., after a verb of 
throwing or falling, is warranted. by epic 
usage: Od. 5. 415 pws mu’ éxBalvovra 
Bay NiOake worl wétpy | KOua péy’ dp- 
maiav: Ll, 20. 420 Nragduevoy mpori yaln, 
sinking to earth. Az. 95 mpés...cTpaT@, 
97 mpds ’Arpeldacow are different, since 
no motion is strictly implied. Here the 
conjecture émi is metrically admissible 
(Ag. 66 kdpaxos Ojowv Aavaoicr, Pers. 48 
gpoBepay oww mpoordécOa), but needless. 

1303 The Attic, 8do0rnv’ harmonises 
with of (1302) and ¢pixny (1306), while 
dvcrav’ would hardly be confirmed by 
paxiorwy, since Tragedy used the latter 
form, and not pyxioros, in dialogue also 
(Aesch. fr. 275: cp. Ag. 289: so Pers. 
698 waxorfpa), The use of Attic forms 
by the Chorus helps to bring out the 
more passionate lyric tone which Do- 
ricisms.lend to the words of Oedipus 
(1307 f.). Cp. n. on Azz. 804 f. 

1304 The fate of Oedipus is a dark 


and dreadful mystery into which they are 
fain to peer (dvepéo Oar, rv0érOar: cp. 
the questions at 1299 ff., 1327): in its 
visible presentment it has a fascination 
(d8pyoar) even for those whom it fills 
with horror. 

1310 S.amératay (MSS.) is unques- 
tionably corrupt. The view that these 
are anapaests of the ‘freer kind’ (‘ex 
liberioribus,’ Herm.) does not explain 
a verse which is not anapaestic at all. 
Stametara. is far the most probable re- 
medy. The epic rwréo0a, which Pind. 
uses, is admissible in lyrics. When there 
is no caesura after the 2nd foot, there is 
usually one in the 3rd: cp. however 
Aesch. P.V.172 kak pw’ ob Te meNyhwooas 
meBois: and Ar. Av. 536, Pax 1002. 
Cp. O. C.1771 diaxkwdrtouw|uev ldvta pévov. 
The wilder and more rugged effect of such 
a rhythm makes it preferable here to 
PpOoyya popadnv Svarwrara, though the 
hiatus before /w (in 1311) would be justi- 
fied by the pause. To the conjecture 
mérerat (or mérarat) it may be objected 
that the notion of dispersed sounds sup- 
ports the compound with 6a. Hermann 
simply omitted diarérarat, dividing thus: 
alat-—*| d0oravos— | TAGUWY 3 TA LoL 
p0oyye popadnv; Bergk, r& wot | POoyya; 
Oia oor mérarac gopadny. Schneidewin 


/ 
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ia Satpov, Ww’ é&ydov. 


ZTOPOKAEOY2 


*\ 


, >> 3 4 
XO. és Sewdv, ov dxovaTdv, ovd éoysuov. 


r 
Ol.1ia oKoTov 


la ” 
2 vépos euov amdtpotoy, émum\dpevov adator, 


\ 4 
8 dddparov Te Kal SuTovpiaTOY <oV.> 


4 olpoL, 


1315 


> @ > / > wa 
5 olor par avOis: otov eioddv py dpa 
la) +) y¥ Nw la ” 
6 KEVTpwV TE TOVD OLOTPHMA Kal pynUN KaKwP. 
a , 


XO.7 Kal Oavpa 


OI.1i0 didos, 


> ovdev ev TocoIcde THyuacW 
A lal lal P , 
8 Sura oe mevbetv Kat Sutra hépew kaka. 


\ \ Oy NS ee ¥ , ¥ \ 
200 pev eu0s emizohos ere povimos* eT yap 
\ , 
3 Umopevers Le TOV TUPAOV KNdEvOr. 


4 hev dev: 


Satwor, ev7jrw. 
Nauck. 


(as B, E, V?, Bodl. Barocc. 66). 


1311 lc datuov wv’ e&frou L (ééfdw r): €&p\Nov Hermann: év7pdrw 
1814 émimd\wpevov L. Some of the later Mss. have this reading. In Bodl. 
Laud. 54 0 is written over w, with gl. éwepxouevov. 


Others have the true émum\ouevorv 


1315 déauacrov MSS.: ddduarov Hermann.— 
OuvoovpisTov MSS.: dvcovpiorov dv Hermann. 


I conjecture dvcovpicr’ idv. 1820 do- 


(ed. Nauck) 7& por POoyya3 | popadny, 
@ datwov, év7j\w.—copabnv = ‘in the man- 
ner of that which is carried’; here corre- 
lative to ¢épec@a: as said of things which 
are swept onward by a tide or current: 
thus, of persons deficient in self-restraint, 
Plat. Zheaet. 144 B Grrovres épovra 
Worep TA avepuarioTa mola, they are hur- 
ried away on currents like boats without 
ballast: Crat. 411 C pew kal dépecOa: 
Rep. 496 D mvetua pepduevov. He has 
newly lost the power of seeing those to 
whom he speaks. He feels as if his voice 
was borne from him on the air in a direc- 
tion over which he has no control. With 
the use of the adverb here, cp. Badnp, 
Spouddyv, ovdnv. Elsewhere dopddny is 
parallel with pépec@a: as=to be carried, 
instead of walking: Eur. Andr. 1166 
popadny...d@ua meddfer, z.e. borne in a 
litter: Dem. or. 54 § 20 byuys eteXOdv 
popadnv 7Oov olkades Such adverbs in 
-dnv, which were probably accusatives 
cognate to the notion of the verb, are 
always formed from the verbal stem, (a) 
directly, like Ba-dyv, or (6) with modified 
vowel and inserted a, like popadnv instead 
of *pepdnv, oropadnvy instead of *omepdnv. 


1811 éEjAov. Ina paroemiac, the foot 
before the catalectic syllable is usually 
an anapaest, seldom, as here (é&7jA—), 
a spondee: but cp. Aesch. ers. 33 
irrwv 7 dQarhp DwoOavyns: Suppl. 7 Vi- 
oy midrews youoGerca: 1b. 976 Bate 
Nady év xdpw: Ag. 366 Bédos 7ALOcov 
oxyWweev. L and A are of the Mss. 
which give éffjAov: and good Ms. au- 
thority supports év7\ov in Aesch., Pers. 
516, elcadolunv in Soph. fr. 685, 7AovTo 
in Xen. Hellen. 4. 4. 11. The evidence, 
so far as it goes, seems to indicate that, 
while \duny (itself rare in prose) was 
preferred in the indicative, a form 7\é- 
fv was also admitted: see Veitch, /7reg. 
Verbs, ed. of 1879. Blaydes gives é&jdo: 
Elms. gave é&dAw, ‘inaudite dwpltwv,’ in 
Ellendt’s opinion: but Veitch quotes 
Theocr. 17. 100 éfd\aro. The imperf. 
é€yAAov, which Dindorf, Campbell and 
others read, was explained by Hermann 
as=dendebas, z.e. ‘whither wast thou pzr- 
posing to leap?’ To this I feel two ob- 
jections: (1) the unfitness of thus re- 
presenting a swift act: (2) the use of 
tva, which means where. This could 
not be used with the zmperfect of a verb 
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Oh my Fate, how far hast thou sprung! 
Cu. To a dread place, dire in men’s ears, dire in their sight. 


Of. O thou horror of darkness that enfoldest me, visitant 
unspeakable, resistless, sped by a wind too fair! 

Ay me! and once again, ay me! 

How is my soul pierced by the stab of these goads, and 
withal by the memory of sorrows! 

Cu. Yea, amid woes so many a twofold pain may well be 


thine to mourn and to bear. 


Ist 
strophe. 


Or. Ah, friend, thou still art steadfast in thy tendance of ist anti- 
me,—thou still hast patience to care for the blind man! Ah me! 


pew L, with some of the later Mss.: others (including A) have ¢épew. 
1323 pe Erfurdt: éué Mss. 
has Tov ye Tupdby, an attempt to restore the metre.) 

Uropéves* TUPAov Te KHdeve (with ducovpicrov otmot in 1315). 


Nauck gives Opociv. 


See comment. 

(Instead of éué tov rupddv, T 
Hermann conjectured é7 yap 
For kndedwv, Linwood 


of motion (as wa &Bave, instead of of), 
but only with the Zerfect, as va BéBnxe 
(z.c. where zs he now) or the aorist 
when equivalent to the perfect: as O. C. 
273 txdunv (I have come) ty’ ixduny. So, 
here, the aor. alone seems admissible: 
tv’ é€yjAov, where Aas¢ thou leaped to, 7.2. 
where art thou? cp, 1515 Ww’ é&jxes, and 
see On 947. 

1314 dmétpotov=6 tis dv drorpémoiro 
(Hesych.): and so Az. 608 tov dmérporov 
aiéndov “Acéay, such as all would turn 
away from, abhorred. Not, ‘turning 
away from others,’ ‘solitary,’ as Bion 
Idyll. 2. 2 Tov dmbrporov...’ Epwra,—ém- 
mOpevov =Emimedopevoy, pres. part., as 
Od. 7. 261 érimdduevor eros 7)Oe. 

1315 Svcovpicroy is defective by one 
syllable as compared with 1323 tugpddv 
kndevwy. Now the second syllable of 
kndevwy is ‘irrational,’ z.e. it is a long 
syllable doing metrical duty for a 
short one (the third of an antibacchius, 
Hence in this verse also the 
penultimate syllable can be either long 
or short. Hermann’s 8ucotpirtov dv 
is therefore metrically admissible. It is, 
however, somewhat weak, and the sound 
is most unpleasing. .I should rather pro- 
pose Sucotpirr’ idv: for the adverbial 
neut. plur., cp. dréporra...mopeverat (883, 
where see note) ; for the part., Plat. Lege. 
873 E mapa Oeod...8édos lév. Nauck con- 
jectured Sucomyorov. Blaydes gives 
SuceEovpioeroy (not found), in the dubious 


--—-~). 


sense of ‘hard to escape from.’ 

1318 kévtpwv, not literally the pins 
of the brooches, (which we can scarcely 
suppose that he still carried in his hands,) 
but the stabs which they had dealt: as 
piercing pangs are «évrpa, 77. 840. 

1319 & tocoic8e mH pactw, when thy 
woes are so many: cp. 893 év roiad’. 

1320 mevOeiv...cal péperv. The form 
of the sentence, in dependence on @adua 
ovdév, seems to exclude the version: ‘It is 
not strange that, as you bear, so you 
should mourn, a double pain’ (parataxis 
for hypotaxis). Rather the sense is: 
‘that you should mourn (aloud) and (in- 
wardly) swfera double pain’—7.e., the phy- 
sical pain of the wounds, and the mental 
pain of retrospect. I do not agree with 
Schneidewin in referring 8urda aev0eiv 
to the double ofuor (1316 f.) as=‘make a 
twofold lament.’ The épew of A must 
be right. gopety can stand for épew 
‘to carry’ when habitual carrying is 
implied (Her. 3. 34, and of bearers in 77. 
965): or fig., of mental habit (700s popet 
Ant. 705): but gopety xkaxd could only 
mean ‘to carry ills about with thee’; 
which is not appropriate here. 

1322 pdvipos, steadfast: Xen. Cyr. 
8. 5. If of povipwraro. mpbadey dvTes 
(said of hoplites). Cp. Az. 348 ff. 
where Ajax addresses the Chorus as «udvoe 
éuapy pirwv, | udvor éupévorvtes er’ bp0g 
vouw. 


strophe. 


otp. 2. 
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5 ov yep pe hy Deus, dha yuyvarKe Tapas, 1325 
6 Kaltrep OKOTELVOS, THY ye onv avdny Opes. 
XO.70 Sewa dpacas, TOS erhns TOLAaUTA as 
8 deus papavar; Tis o emnpe Sammdvevr ; 
OI.1 ‘ATOM ov Td8 HY, ‘Amddhov, pitrou, 
20 KaKa Kak, Tehav end. 748 eua. aed. 1330 
3 ETOLTE oN abr OX ELp vw ovtis, GAN éeyd TAdpwv. 
4 7 yap eet pe opay, 
50T® Y Opavte pin dev mp idetv YAUKD 5 1335 
XO. omy Tau Om@oTEp Kal ov dys. 
OL.zrt onr epot Brerrov, n 
8 OTEPKTO, n Tpooryopov 
9 er eoT aKovew 70v4, iron 5 
10 dardiyer” exr Om Lov ort TaXUoTS je, 1340 
11 dmdyer’, 3) piror, TOV * wey’ oh€O prov, 
12 TOV KATAPATOTATOY, €TL de Kat Beots 1345 


13 €yOpdratov Bpotov. 
XO. 14 dcthave TOU VOU TNS TE Que \ooV, 
bas o HOdNnoTa pyndé y 


* oy yvavat TOTE. 


proposed kndemuv. 1330 In L the rst hand wrote 6 KaKd Tehav 740’ éua mabea : 
an early hand added a second kaka after 6, and a second éua before rad’, Many of the 
later MSS. have kaxd only once (the second having been taken for a dittographia), 


while they have éud twice (owing to the interposed rad’). 
1341 rév ddéOpioy wéyar L: 
Turnebus conjectured Tov ddeG pov péyav (received by Brunck and 
1348 L has wo (made from dca’ or bc) o° 70€- 


ab ovd Dindorf. 
péy’ 6d€é@piov Erfurdt. 
others): Bergk, rdv oAeOpov me yas. 


1339 dog Mss.: 
Tov 6déOpiov méya x (B, E, T): rév 


1825 A distinct echo of 77. 24. 563 kal 
6é oé yryvboxw, Iplame, pperly, ovdé pe 
Andes. Besides AjAw, Anjow, HéANOa, 
Soph. has @nfov (Z/. 1359). Cp. O. C. 
891, where Oed. recognises the voice of 
Theseus. 

1826 ckortevds: cp. AZ. 
ckoTwow Brépapa Kal Sedopkéira. 

1329 £. ’Amd\d\ov. The memory of 
Oedipus (cp. 1318) is connecting the 
oracle given to him at Delphi (789) with 
the mandate 
thence (106). Apollo was the author of 
the doom (reAGy), but the instrument of 
execution (ratoe) was the hand of 
Oedipus. 

1330 6 Kakd kakd «.7.A. The doch- 
miac metre is sound (see Metrical Analy- 
sis): it is voudbos in the antistrophe 


85 éya 


which afterwards came . 


(1350) which is corrupt. Prof. Camp- 
bell, however, retaining the latter, here 
changes the second kakd to ckaxs, and 
the first éud to éuolf. The iteration of 
Tade, kaka, éd is in a style which the 
lyrics of tragedy admitted where vehe- 
ment agitation was expressed. Euripides 
carried it to excess. But here, at least, it 
is in place. 

1331 ww, ras sPes (1328).—ovTts 
(4\Xos), GAN’: cp. Od. 8. 311 drap ov 
Tl jot alrios dddos | GANA ToKje dw. 
Schneid. cp. Z7. 21. 275 a\Xos 8 ovris 
Bo rbcov alrios odpavidywy | dddd [instead 
of Scov] pidy mijrnp. 

1337 ff. The simple mode of expres- 
sion would have been : Te éuol ndéws 
Brerrév, i} orepKrév, 7 adkovorov ér’ early; 
what henceforth can be pleasurably seen, 
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Thy presence is not hid from me—no, dark though I am, yet 


know I thy voice full well. 


CH. Man of dread deeds, how couldst thou in such wise 
quench thy vision? What more than human power urged thee? 


OE. Apollo, friends, Apollo was he that brought these my 
woes to pass, these my sore, sore woes: but the hand that 
struck the eyes was none save mine, wretched that I am! Why 
was I to see, when sight could show me nothing sweet ? 

Cu. These things were even as thou sayest. 


OE. 


what greeting can touch mine ear with joy? 


Say, friends, what can I more behold, what can I love, 


Haste, lead me 


from the land, friends, lead me hence, the utterly lost, the thrice 
accursed, yea, the mortal most abhorred of heaven! 

CH. Wretched alike for thy fortune and for thy sense 
thereof, would that I had never so much as known thee! 


Anoa “Hw (sic) avaryvaval wor’ dv. Instead of zor’ dy, some later Mss. (including A) have 


TrOTe,. 
probably a corruption of dv yyava.. 
TOTE. 


As in 561 dy werpndetey was corrupted to dvauerpndetev, so here dvayvavat is 
Hermann restored ws 0’ 79éAnoa pndé 7’ av yvaval 
This is slightly nearer to the Mss, than Dindorf’s as 70é\noa pndé o’ av yvaval 


more: and ye suits the emphasis (‘never so much as known thee’).—Dobree proposed 


&s o HOé\nou pndaya yveval mor’ av. 


(For the short vowel lengthened before +», cp. 


£1. 547 o7s dlya yuopns, Tr. 389 ok dd ywuuns.) Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 21) 


or loved, or heard by me? But instead 
of the third clause, we have 4 tpoot- 
yopov | tr tor dove Sova, ‘or what 
greeting is it longer possible for me to 
hear with pleasure?’ «mpooryopov, pas- 
sive in PA. 1353, is here active, as in 
Ant. 1185 Iladdados Oeds | drrws ixoluny 
etyparwv mpoonyopos. %8ovg, modal dat. 
adverbially, as épy7j 405. The form 
hdovdy, intermediate between Attic ndovny 
and Doric déovdy, is given by L in £7. 
1277, where Herm. keeps it, but most 
edd. give ddovdy. If right, it was a com- 
promise peculiar to tragedy. The Dori- 
cism of scenic lyrics was not thorough- 
going: here, for instance, we have TAduwy 
(1333) yet mpooryopov (1338). 

1340 éxrémov: cp. 1411 Aaddoovor, 
and see Appendix on v. 478. 

1341 Tov péy’ ddé€Oprov is a certain 
correction of the MS. 7Tdv 6dé@ptov péyav 
(or wéya), a corruption due to the omis- 
sion and subsequent marginal insertion 
of wéya. Cp. 7. 1. 158 & wey’ dvadés: 
16. 46 péya vnmos: Ph. 419 péya | Odd- 
Novres. The antistrophic words are ards 
ep Tddas (1363). dA€Oprov, pass., ‘lost,’ 
as Tr. 878 rddaw’ ddeGpla. Time Tpdrw 
Gavey ope dys; The objections to the 


conject. dAeBpov péyav (metrically ad- 
missible as a dochmiac, if the second of 
bdeOpov is made short) are: (1) the 
awkward necessity of supplying éyra in 
order to defend the position of péyar: 
(2) the phrase 8\e@pov, which belongs to 
the colloquial vocabulary of abuse; Dem. 
or. 18 § 127 meplrpiupa ayopas, b<Apos 
ypauuarevs. 

1347 He is to be pitied alike for the 
intrinsic misery of his fate, and for his 
full apprehension (cvvécews, schol.) of it. 
A clouded mind would suffer less. 

13848 dy with 70éAnoa: ye emphasises 
enSé. Oedipus had been the all-admired 
(8), the ‘saviour of the land’ (48). But 
now the Theban elders wish that they 
had never so much as heard his name or 
looked upon his face. That bitter cry is 
drawn from them by the very strength of 
their sympathy: for his ruin was the re- 
sult of his coming to Thebes. The ob- 
jections to the reading of the ss., ds o° 
HoAnoa nS’ dvayveval more, are these: 
(1) Eur. Helen. 290 has the 1st aor. pass., 
dveyvicOnuev dv, ‘we should have been 
recognised’: but avayvyywoKew occurs 
nowhere else in tragedy; and in Attic its 
regular sense was ‘to read,’ or in the ist 
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Ol.16d\ouP otis iv Os dyplas médas 


2 tvopad’ + émurodias €Ava’ amo Te dovov 


1350 


¥ -) td 4, > xON > / , 
3 EPpvTo KQAVEOWMOE LL, ovoev els Kap TPATOQv. 


, \ a \ 
4 TOTE yap Qv Bbavev 


5 > »¥ 
5 ovK Hv pitovcsw ovd esol Tordvd axos. 


1355 


XO.6O€d\ovTt Kapol Tour av jv. 
Ai 
Ol.70vKovy matpos y av overs 


8 nAOov, ovde vupdios 


9 Bpotois éxAnOnv av epuy amo. 


lal > ¥ 4 219 > , Oe Lal 
10 vuv © abeos pev el, avotiwyv o€ Trais, 


1360 


11 opoyerns 8 ad ay adros eduy Tddas. 


ws a HOEAnoa pnddw’ av yvdval tore. 


1349 dypias] dm’ dyplas L. Triclinius 


rightly struck out dm’, which was probably added to make the construction of the gen. 


clearer. 


Hermann preferred to omit 7v, reading, éAo8’ Sorts, ds w’ dm’ adyplas médas. 


1350 vouddoo érumodlac | é\ucev dd re povou | épputo kdvécwoev L. édvcev has been 
made by an early hand from édaBéw’ (Campbell thinks, from é\a8é& pu’), above which 


had been written tc. 


The later Mss. have édvcev (as A), éducé pw’ (E), vo’ ew’ ( V4), 


aor. act., ‘to persuade.’ I have not 
found a single example of dvayryvwoKkw 
as= dvaryywplfw (‘to recognise’) in Thuc., 
Plato, Xen., or the Orators. (2) But the 
and aor. has that sense in Homer, in 
Pindar (/sthm. 2. 23) and in Herod. 
(2. 91): may not an Attic poet have fol- 
lowed them? Granted. The sense re- 
quired here, however, after pmdé, is to 
know, not to recognise: the latter would 
be pointless. (3) The ellipse of dy with 
the aor. 70é\noa would be strangely 
harsh. Such an ellipse with the zmperf, 
sometimes occurs: as Antiphon or. 5 § 1 
éBouvddunv (and so Ar. Ran. 866), 2d. § 86 
njitovv. But if, as seems clear, dv is ve- 
guired here, then the probability is 
strengthened that dvayvevar arose from 
dv yvdvor. Between Dindorf’s ds y0é- 
Anoa pydé o? dy yvOvar and Hermann’s 
ds o 7OéAnoa pndé y dv yvovar the 
question is: Which is more likely to 
have passed into the reading of the Mss.? 
Now they have #&s o°, and the loss of 
y through a confusion with the same 
letter in yvdvau is slightly more probable 
than the double error of omitting o be- 
fore ay and inserting it after ws. 

1350 The vopddos of the Mss. is cor- 
rupt. It would require an improbable 
alteration in the strophe (see on 1330); 
and it yields no good sense. The Scholi- 
asts hesitated between rendering it (1) 


‘feeding on my flesh’! or (2) ‘in the 
pastures.’ Reading vopd8’, we have a 
dochmiac dimeter, agreeing with 1330: 
see Metrical Analysis. But the use of 
the word is extraordinary. It must mean 
év vouats, ‘in the pastures’—said of the 
babe whom the shepherd had been 
ordered to expose on Cithaeron. ‘ Now 
elsewhere vouds always means ‘roaming,’ 
said (e.¢.) of pastoral tribes, or of animals: 
Zr. 271 Utrmous vouddas é&yvooKxorar, 
tracking horses that had strayed: fr. 87 
vouas dé tis Kepodao’ dm’ dpbiwy mdrywr | 
kadeiprev \apos: of waters wandering 
over the land which they irrigate, O. C, 
686 xpivac... | Kngioobt vouddes peéOpwr. 
The idea of wandering movement is in- 
separable from the word. To apply it 
to a babe whose feet were pinned to- 
gether would have been indeed a bold 
use. Prof. Campbell, retaining vouddos, 
takes médas as acc. plur.: ‘that- loosed 
the cruel clog upon my feet, when Z was 
sent astray. But could vouds, ‘roaming,’ 
be said of the maimed child merely in the 
sense of ‘turned adrift? by its parents? 
The nomin. vopds, referring to the roving 
shepherd (3\dvys 1029) would be intel- 
ligible; but the quadruple -as is against 
it. Now cp. Aesch. Pers. 734 wovdda 
be Répinv &pnuov, ‘Xerxes alone and 
forlorn.’ Simply transposing » and ww I 
conjecture ovad’, a word appropriate to 
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OE. Perish the man, whoe’er he was, that freed me in the 2nd anti- 
pastures from the cruel shackle on my feet, and saved me from “Phe: 
death, and gave me back to life,—a thankless deed! Had I 
died then, to my friends and to mine own soul I had not been 
so sore a grief. 

Cu. I also would have had it thus. 

OE. So had I not come to shed my father’s blood, nor been 
called among men the spouse of her from whom I sprang: but 
now am I forsaken of the gods, son of a defiled mother, 
successor to his bed who gave me mine own wretched being: 


or &aBé w (V). Some have éppuro, others épvro. For vouddos Elmsley conjectured vo- 
ude’: I suggest povdd’. For xavéowoev Campbell has given xdvécwoé pw’, 1855 dxos 
r, dx@os L. Faehsi’s conjecture, dyos, is less suitable here. 1360 dos MSS. : 
afeos was restored by Erfurdt, and independently (in the same year, 1811) by Seidler. 
De Vers. Dochm. 59. The same emendation was afterwards made by Elmsley, and 


by Reisig (Conject. I. 191). 


the complaint that the babe, sent to the 
lonely mountain, had not been left to 
perish in its solitude. The fact that the 
Corinthian shepherd received the child 
from the Theban is no objection: the 
child was ¢fAwy penovwpuévos, desolate 
and forlorn, €Avo’, which suits the 
dochmiac as well as é\aBé w’, is more 
forcible here. There is a further argu- 
ment for it. The Mss. give dm’ dyplas in 
1349, but the strophe (1329) shows that 
am’ must be omitted, since *Amé\\wy, 
pita=8s dyplas méSas, the first syllable 
of dyplas being short, as in 1205, Avt. 
344, 1124. Now wé8as (7.¢, rédns) éhaBe, 
took from the fetter, would be too harsh: 
we could only do as Schneidewin did, 
and refer dé back to méSas: but though 
Aerdav xdmd Aaviias (734) admits of such 
treatment, the case is dissimilar here. 
On the other hand wé8as vo", loosed 
from the fetter, is correct. Thus the 
metrical impossibility of adm’ confirms 
€dvo’. The epithet dypla, ‘cruel,’ is ap- 
plied to wé6y as it is to 6d0vy in Tr. 975. 

1351 éppvto, a strong aorist of piu, 
formed as if there were a present pom: 
in 77, 18. 515 jaro for pyro is its 3rd 
plur. Cp. /2. 5. 23 puro cdwoe dé, where 
the aor. has a like relation to épvw (the 
temporal augment being absent).—eis 
Xap: see on 1152. 

1356 Oédovtt: O, C. 1505 modotvrt 
mpovpdvys: Tr. 18: Thuc. 2. 3 7@ yap 
mhHGer... 08 Bovouévw jv...aploracbar: 
Tac. Agric.18 guibus bellum volentibus erat. 

1357 govets 7APov, have come to be 
the slayer, a compressed phrase for és 


A Bes 


1362 duoyevijs MSS. : duodextns Meineke: 6udyapos 


Tosotrovy 7AGov wore goveds elvac: cp. 
1519 and Ant. 752 4 Kdmamehdv wd’ 
émeképxer Opacts; Tr. 1157 é&jxes 6’ tva| 
gavet. Jl. 18. 180 et Key Te véxus yoxup- 
pévos On, come to be dishonoured (where 
some explain, ‘veach thee dishonoured’) : 
in Xen. Ax. 3. 2. 3 duws 6€ de? x Tov Tap- 
dvrev dvdpas dyalods éety (so the MSS.: 
TedéGev G. Sauppe) kal uy thlecOu, the 
clause éx Trav rapéyrwy helps é\Ociv as= 
evadere. In 1433 €\@ev is not similar. 
No classical use of venzre seems really 
parallel: thus in Iuv. 7. 29 wt dignus 
ventas hederis, venias=‘may come for- 
ward’ (Mayor ad /oc.). 

1859 (ro’rwy) dd’ dy, z.e. rabrns ad’ 
qs: plur., as 1095, 1176, 1250. 

1360 dQeos is a necessary correction 
of the Ms. d@Atos, the verse being a 
dochmiac dimeter, = 1340 dadvyer’ é€xrémvov 
bre TdxoTd pe. vdv answers to the short 
first syllable of dadyer’, since the ana- 
crusis can be either long or short: cp. 
Aesch. Zheb. 81, where alfepia kévis is 
metrically parallel to vv 8 Geos pév ely’ 
here. He is dvoolwy (z.¢. dvoclas) mais 
since through him Iocasta became such. 

1362 f. dpoyevys 8 ad’ dv tpuv= 
kowdv yévos éxwv (rovros) dp’ wy avros 
épuv: z.e. having a common brood (one 
born of the same wife) with those (Laius) 
from whom he sprang. For the plur., 
cp. 366: for (rovros) wy, Ph. 957 mapéew 
bail’ ip’ cv edepBounv. Opoyevrs is usu. 
taken as=600 yevy Gr, z.e. ‘engendering’ 
6400 TH TeKoVoy. But duoyev7s is a com- 
pound from éuo- and the stem of yévos, 
and could no more mean yevyav pod 
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A 4 
12 et dé Te mpeaBvrepov ETL KaKOv KakOr, 1365 


13 Tour e€day’ Oidizous. 


XO. 14 ovK 008 bras oe da@ BeBovretoFar Kaas: 
> > ~ / 
15 Kpelaowv yap yoba pynKér av 4 Cav tuddds. 


Ol. ds 
a Be exdidacKe, 


pev Tad ovX oo é€oT apior cipyaopeva, 
pnde oupBovhev’ ETL, 1370 


eyo yap OUK OlO Oppacw Trotous Brérev 
marépa TOT av mpooetdov eis “Awov pohwr, 
ove’ av Tdhawar pntép’s ov epol dvotv 
epy éorl Kpelooov adyxovns eipyao eva. 


an 1 TEKVOV Ont ous Hv epi wepos, 


1375 


Bracrodo" OTs eBhaore, mpoohevamew 108 ; 
ov ona Tots y epotou opPadpots Tore’ 

ovo aaTv ee ovde TUPYOS; ovoe Saupdvev 
ayadpal tepa, TOY 0 TAVTAH Lov eyo 


Kddduor avynp els & ye Tats O7nBats Tpadels 


Musgrave. 


1365 éx Hermann: é¢v Mss. 
words ért Kaxod kaxéy answer metrically to &ri 5¢ kal Peots (1345). 


1380 


The correction is necessary, since the 
1368 jc0a] 708 av 


Porson (on 77. 114, Adv. p. 174). Purgold(Ods. Crit. im Soph. etc., 1802) made the same 


conjecture, and Hartung so reads: but see comment. 


than cvyyevijs could mean yevvay ovr, 
or éyyevijs, yervav év. In 460 marpos 
dudomopos as=omrelpwy tiv abriv jv 6 
marhp is different, since the second part 
of the compound adj. represents a trans- 
itive verb. Meineke’s éuod\exhs would 
be better than Musgrave’s dudyamos: but 
neither is needed. 

1865 mpeoBitepov, ‘older,’ then, 
‘ranking before’; here, ‘more serious’: 
Her. 5. 63 Ta yap Tod Ocod mpecBirepa 
érotetvro 4} Ta Tw dvdpwv: Thuc. 4. 61 
ToOTo...rpeopvrarov...Kplvas, TO Kowds o- 
Bepdv amavras et OécOa. 

1368 Kpdooov...o0a pykér dy= 
kpelaoov jy oe pnxér’ elvac: see on 1061. 
dy is omitted, as after det, elkds Hv, etc., 
xpeloowy ho0a Hy oy implying the thought, 
otk dv oda, el Ta BéATicTa eracxes: see 
on 256. 

1369 dpior’ is adverbial, the con- 
struction being ody «Se (elpyacpuéva) éorly 
apiora elpyaopéva: that, thus done, they 
are not done best. So dpicra is adverb 
407, 1046, Az. 160. 

1371 BAérov=el eBderov, which is 
more forcible than to take it with aotots 


1376 éBdaore r, {8\acTe L. 


Oppaciw. Cp. Ph. 110 més obv Bdérwv 
Tis TavTa TOAuATE Nadetv; Her. 1. 37 viv 
Te Téoiol me Xp) Bupact Es TE dryophy Kal €& 
ayopns goréovra gpalvec@ar; [Dem.] or. 
25 § 98 (the work of a later rhetorician) 
olous mpogdmots 9 tlow dp0adwots mpds 
éxagtov rovrwy avTiB\éWere; Cp. Al. 
462 kal rotoy dupa marpl dndow gavels | 
Tedapore ; 

1372 els “AvSov. Blind on earth, 
Oed. will be blind in the nether world. 
Cp. Od. 12. 266 Kat moe éros Eumrece 
Aun | udvrnos ddaod OnBalov Tecpeciao, 
where Odysseus is thinking of the blind 
Teiresias as he had found him in Hades. 
Cp. 11. 91, where éyyw need not imply 
that the poet of the véxwa conceived 
Teiresias as having sight. So Achilles 
in Hades is still sqw2ft-footed (11. 546). 

1378 oiv...5voiv, a dative of the per- 
sons affected, as, instead of the usual wow 
tatrd oe, we sometimes find wow raird 
gol: cp. Tr. 808 (dpwo’): Od. 14. 289 
TpwKrns, os 5) moka Kak’ av Opamourw 
éwpye. Plat. Apol. 30 A radra Kal vew- 
Tépp kal mpecBuTépw...moujow, Kal Eérq — 
Kal dor@, waddov 5é Tots dorois. Chart. 
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and if there be yet.a woe surpassing woes, it hath become the 
portion of Oedipus. | 

Cu. I know not how I can say that thou hast counselled 
well: for thou wert better dead than living and blind. 


OE. Show me not at large that these things are not best 
done thus: give me counsel no more. For, had I sight, I know 
not with what eyes I could e’er have looked on my father, 
when I came to the place of the dead, aye, or on my miserable 
mother, since against both I have sinned such sins as strangling 
could not punish. But deem ye that the sight of children, born 
as mine were born, was lovely for me to look upon? No, no, 
not lovely to mine eyes for ever! No, nor was this town with 
its towered walls, nor the sacred statues of the gods, since I, 
thrice wretched that I am,—I, noblest of the sons of Thebes, 


For P\acroio’ Hartung gives BAacrévr’, omitting the comma after &8daore (‘that I should 
look upon offspring so born’): butsee comment. 1379 iepd L; ipur, Dindorf. The 
longer form is the regular one in L (though in O. C. 16 it has ipés). Here, as in 1428, 
the tribrach lends a certain pathos to the rhythm. Nauck unnecessarily writes iepd 6” 


157 C ovK dv éxoumev 6 Te movotuév cot. 
Xen. Her. 7. 2 rowatra yap 67 movotcr 
Tois Tupdvvas ol dpxdbmevor Kal &AAcY GyTwW’ 
ay ael Tiuavres Tuyxdvwor. Ar. Vesp. 
1350 Todos yap 76n xaTépas avr’ eip- 
ydow. In Xen. dn. 5. 8. 24 TovTw 
TavavTia Towjoere 7) TovS KUVaS TroLODaL, 
there is warrant for rojrov: and in Isocr. 
or. 16 § 49 pndev dyaldoy mojoas TH 
monet, for THY woAL. 

1374 kpelocov dyxdvys, not ‘worse 
than hanging’ (such that, rather than do 
them, he would have hanged himself) : 
but ‘too bad for hanging’ (such that 
suicide by hanging would not adequately 
punish their author), Eur. App. 1217 
eloopGor 6é | Oéapa Kpeiooov depyparwy 
épaiveto, too dreadful to be looked on: 
Aesch. Ag. 1376 twos xpetooov éxarndijpa- 
tos, too high to be leaped over. ayx6- 
vys: cp. Eur. Ale. 229: Ar. Ach. 125 
tadra Shr’ otK dyxévn; ‘is not this 
enough to make one hang oneself?’ 

1375 f£. dAN introduces (or answers) 
a supposed objection (the wtropopd of 
technical Rhetoric): Andoc. 1 § 148 riva 
yap Kal dvaBiBdooua . denoduevov wvmrep 
éuauTod; Tov marépa; adda TéOvnKev. 
GANG TOds GOEAPoUs; GAN ovK eicly, GANG 
Tovs maidas; GAN ovrw yeyévnvra.—TeK- 
. vov oisis...BAacrotoa=<dpdyeva réxva 
Bdacrévra: cp. Eur. Alc. 967 Oppooas 
év cavicw Tas |’Opdeia xaréypawe ij- 


pus, which the melodious Orpheus wrote 
down.—61rws €BAaore: Eur. AZed. 1011 
Hyyeras ol” yyyedas. 

1878 ipyos, the city-wall with its 
towers and its seven gates (already famous 
in the Odyssey, 11. 263 O7nBns 50s érra- 
mvroo). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 170 Kdduov... 
bs wohkw Zdwvlav | uray érbpywo’ dorv 
OnBatov rbde. Hee. 1209 mémé dé wvpyos 
etx’ rt wrbdw. 

1379 dyd\pal’ tepd, the images of 
the gods in their temples: cp. 20.—rTav 
=v, as Ant. 1086: cp. 1427. Soph. 
has this use in many other places of 
dialogue: see O. C. 747 n. 

1380 Kddd\irr dyip els...rpadels. 
eis, in connection with a superlative, is 
strictly correct only where oe is com- 
pared with several: as Thuc. 8. 40 ot 
yap olxéra Tots Xlows woddol dvres kal pug 
ye moder tAHY Aakedatuovluv mreioTo. ye- 
vouevor: Eur. Heracl. 8 whelotwv werécxov 
els dvnp ‘Hpaxdée. So Tr. 460 mreloras 
dvnp els...éynue. But here, where the 
question is of degree in nobility, it 
merely strengthens kdAAtor’: cp. Thuc. 
8. 68 mretora els avnp, doris EvpBovdev- 
caiTd TL, Swvduevos wpedety: which, not- 
withstanding mdeiora, is really like our 
passage, since we cannot suppose a con- 
trast with the collective wisdom of several 
advisers.—v ye rats OrPais: the ye, by 
adding a second limitation, helps, like els 
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dmeatepno epauror, AUTOS evveTOV 

abet dravTas TOV doeBn, tov é€k Oeav 
paverT dvayvov Kat yévous tov Aatov. 
Tove eyo kndida pnvicas euy, 

opbots ejehhov Op pao w TovTOUS Opa ; ; 
NKLaTO, y"* Ow el THS aKovovons er ae 
myns Ou @TaV ppay}os, ovK av eoyouny 
70 Hn) aTroKAHo aL TOULOY aOduov d€uas, 

wy" H Tupdrds Te Kal Kvwv pdr * 40 yap 
THY dpovtTid eto TOV KOAKQV ouKely yhund. 


1385 


id Kiaupadv, ro pe’ €O€X OV 5 


Ti pp ov haBav 


exrewas evOus, ws ederéa paymore 

€uavtov avOpdroow evOev 4 yeyds; 

BS , \ , \ N , 

@ IlddvBe Kat Kopwle kat ta trarpia 

oyw Takada Sdépal, otov dpa pe 1395 


Kahdos Kakav virovdov e&eOpépare. 


re) 


av. 1383 «al yévous To9 Aatov] These words seem sound (see comment.), but have 
been variously amended. Blaydes, xal yévos Tov Aatov (‘by birth the son of L.’): Har- 


tung, Kav yévous Tod Aatov (‘though he be of L.’s race’): 


aropa: Mekler, kal yévous rovmod micos. 


Herwerden, xat yévous a\d= 


Benedict (Ods. 7x Soph., 1820) would place 


the full stop after dvayvoy, and take kal yévous rod A. with xndida (‘a stain on the 


race’); and so Kennedy. 


space between syllables or letters. 


dvjp, to emphasise the superlative. If 
the glories of Thebes can rejoice the sight, 
no 7heban at least had a better right to 
that joy: (and who could have a better 
right than Thebans?) 

1381 dmeotépyo” évavtéy: a regular 
phrase in reference to separation from 
civic life: Antiphon or. 5 § 78 el & & 
Aly xwpoptdet, Todro ovK amroorepay ye 
Tov els Thy Tb\w éavrdy ovdevds (not for- 
feiting any of his relations with Athens) 
ov5’ étépas mbdews moNlrns yeyernuévos: 
[Dem.] or. 13 § 22 oddevds Epywr radv 
rére dmecrépnoav éavrovs, the Athenians 
of those days did not renounce their 
share in any of the great deeds of the 
Persian Wars. 

1382 tdv doeBy naturally depends 
on #0ety. But, if so, it would be very 
awkward to take tOv...davévta xk. TA. 
with dmecrépno’ éuavrdv. Rather tov 
gavévta «.7., also depends on «ety. 
‘Bidding all to expel the impious one,— 
that man who has [s7zce] been shown by 


1387 dy eoxduny, L, t.e. dverxéunr, as is shown by the 
absence of accent on dv and of breathing on e: 


the scribe often thus leaves a small 


Most of the later Mss, have dvecxéunp or hvecxounr, 


the gods to be unholy—and of the race 
of Laius.? His thought passes from the 
unknown person of the edict to Azmself, 
precisely as in 1440 f. The words kal 
yévous tod Aatov are a climax, since the 
guilt of bloodshed, which the oracle had 
first denounced, was thus aggravated by 
a double horror. 

1384 knAtda : see on 833: 
éprjv, sc. ofcar. 

1385 odplois: see on 528, 

1386 tis adkovotons...rnyis, the 
source (viz. the orifice of the ear) from 
which sounds flow in upon the sense: 
cp. Plat. Phaedr. 245 C Wux?...rnyh Kal 
apxh kwyocews. (Not the stream of sound 
itself.) 80 @rwv supplements rHs dxov- 
ovens mnyns by suggesting the channel 
through which the sounds pass from the 
fount. Cp. fr. 773 Bpadeta pev yap év 
Abyouot mposBodd | wddus 5? wrds Epyerac 
TpuTwuevov, % akovovca wnyi, instead of 
wn THs axo’oews, is said with a con- 
sciousness that wyy) means the organ of 


pnvicas 
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—have doomed myself to know these no more, by mine own 
command that all should thrust away the impious one,—even 
him whom gods have shown to be unholy—and of the race of 
Laius! . 

After baring such a stain upon me, was I to look with steady 
eyes on this folk? No, verily: no, were there yet a way to 
choke the fount of hearing, I had not spared to make a fast 
prison of this wretched frame, that so I should have known nor 
sight nor sound; for ’tis sweet that our thought should dwell 
beyond the sphere of griefs. 

Alas, Cithaeron, why hadst thou a shelter for me? When 
I was given to thee, why didst thou not slay me straightway, 
that so I might never have revealed my source to men? Ah, 
Polybus,—ah, Corinth, and thou that wast called the ancient 
house of my fathers, how seeming-fair was I your nursling, and 

what ills were festering beneath! 


but two at least (A, V) give dv éoxdunv. 1388 76 wh amokdeioat MSS.: Td “WH do- 
k\pjoa Elmsley. The original form of the verb was kAnlw (being formed “from the 
noun-stem «Affe, cp. Koviw, wnviw), and kdyw, not KAelw, was the older Attic form, 
still used, doubtless, in the time of Sophocles: thus «Als occurs in an Attic inscrip- 
tion later than 403 B.C.; though «dels, KdelOpov, etc., occur as early as about 378— 
330 B.C. (Meisterhans, Gramm. Att. Inschr. p. 17.) The spelling of «delw, etc., 
fluctuates in our Mss.: thus L has k\e?Opa above in vy. 1262, but «AjiOpa in 1287, 


hearing, just as we might have 7a dxov- 
ovra @ra. Seneca paraphrases: utinam 
quidem rescindere has quirem vias, Manti- 
busque adactis omme qua voces meant 
Aditusque verbis tramite angusto patet, 
Eruere possem, gnata:...aures ingerunt, 
quicguid mihi Donastis, oculi (Oed. 
226 ff.). 

1387 éoyxopny, usu. in this sense with 
gen., as Od. 4. 422 oxéo0a... Bins. 

1388 10 py: cp. 1232. Forthesimple 
uh, where (as here) “% od is admissible, 
see Az. 96: Ant. 443: Antiph. Zetral. 
3 B§ 4 ovdels nuty Abyos UredelweTo wi 
povetow civar. 

1389 ty 7. For # (as 1393) see on 
1123. The negative pydév here shows 
how in this construction tva is essentially 
final, ‘so that I might have been’; not 
=‘in which case I should have been’— 
for which the negative must have been 
ovdév. So ws e5eEa uymore (1392), that 
I might never have shown. Eur. fr. 442 
ped ged rd wh Ta mpdyuar’ avOpuwrots 
éxew | pwviv, iv’? joav pndév ol dewol 
Aovyor. 

1390 tw Tav Kakday, z.c. undisturbed 
by those sights and sounds from the 
outer world which serve to recall past 


miseries. 

1391 The imperf. ééxov helps the per- 
sonification: ‘wast ready to shelter me.’ 

1392 ds éSeka: see on 1389, and cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 776 rh...0vK év rdxe | pp’ 
épauTiy...d6mws Tédy cKnvaca Tov TdvTwY 
movey | drndddynv ; 

1394 ta Twdtpia Adyw=TA Oyw md- 
Tpia, an order the less harsh since warpia 
(=of my fathers, not marpwa, of my 
Sather) is supplemented by madatd. Cp. 
Al. 635 6 voody parav: Ll. 792 Tod Oav- 
évros dpriws: Aesch. P. V. 1013 T@ gdpo- 
voovre pn Kad@s: Eur. Med. 874 rotor 
Bovdredovoty €d. 

1396 Kdddos Kakav UrovAov, a fair 
surface, with secret ills festering beneath 
it (gen. kak@y as after words of fulness, 
= kputTév Kaxev yéuov): because he had 
seemed most prosperous (775), while the 
doom decreed from his birth was secretly 
maturing itself with his growth.—aAdos, 
concrete, a fair object, Xen. Cyr. 5. 2. 7 
Thy Ovyarépa, Sewov Te Kaos Kal péye- 
Gos, mevOixds 8 &xovoavy.—vUmovdoyv, of a 
sore festering beneath an ovAy or scar 
which looks as if the wound had healed: 
Plat. Gorg. 480 B ows mi) éyxpovicbev 7d 
voonua THs aodiklas Umovdov Thy Yuxnv 
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a lal e 4, 
vov yap Kakos T @V KAK KaK@V EUploKopal. 
@ Ttpeis KéhevOou Kal Kexpuppevn van 

lal ¢c A 
Spupds te Kal orevwrrds év TpuTdats dots, 


® lal A les ¥ 
at ToUpoY aiva TaV EuwV KELpwV amo a 


1400 


ériere Twatpos, apd pov peurnoE 71, 
of épya Spdoas -vply eira Sevp iav 
Omot empaccov avlis; @& ydmou yapor, 
edioal nyuas, Kal putevoavtes Tahw 

, 


3 Lal * > Lal ~) } 4 
aveire *ravTov oméppa, KamedeiEare 


1405 


matépas, adehpovs, Taidas, at’ eudvrrov, 
vippas yuvatkas pntépas Te, XOTOoa 
aloxiot év avOpadmowrw epya yiyverat. 

3 > > \ > aA ¥y > a * Le 4 
G\N ov yap atvoav eof a pnde dSpav Kador, 


9 , \ nan Y , 
OTs TayloTa pos Oeav e€w pe Tov 


I410 


kavwbat, » povevoat, 7) Padrdoc.ov 


ekpibar, evOa 


/ > > 4 G ¥ 
pnmoTt eoowerO ett. 


iT, agiwoar avdpos abdiov Ouvye: 
, \ , Seek \ \ 
miBecbe, pn Setonte’ Tapa yap Kaka 


> XN fee \ > A la 
ovdels olds TE ANY Enov dépew 


1204. 


1401 dpd wou MSS.: dp’ éuod Brunck, Erfurdt: dpa wy Blaydes. 


Bporev. 


I415 


Linwood 


suggested apd or.—péuvnod’ &rc L, with most of the later ss. (including A); but 


a few have péurnoi? ere: péuvnobé re Elmsley. 


travrod. Nauck, rovudv. 
all edd. receive. 


1405 tai’rdv Mss. I read 


1414 relfecGe MSS.: wl@ec0e Elmsley, which almost 
The pres.=‘be persuaded’: the aor.=‘obey,’ ‘comply with my 


moujoer Kal daviarov, ‘lest the disease of 
injustice become chronic, and render his 
soul gangrenous and past cure’ (Thomp- 
son). Thuc. 8. 64 UmovAov adrovoular, 
unsound independence opp. to ry dytt- 
pus €\evdeplav. Dem. or. 18 § 307 ov- 
xlav dyew adixov kal varovdov, unjust and 
insecure peace. Eustath. Od. 1496. 35 
Dodokfs...Aéyerat...baouhov elmeiy Tov 
Sovpevov tarmov, the wooden horse at Troy, 
as concealing foes. 

1397 Kak Kakov like dvoclwy mais 
(1360), with reference to the stain in- 
curred by Iocasta. 

1398 f. His memory recalls the 
scene as if he were again approaching 
it on his way from Delphi. First, he 
descries three roads converging in a deep 
glen or ravine (Tpeis KeAevI0.—Kexpuppevy 
vain): then, descending, he comes to a 
coppice (Spupds) at a point where his 
own road narrows (orevwids) just before 
its junction with the two others (é Tpt- 


mAats oSois). See on 733. The genu- 
ineness of v. 1399 has been groundlessly 
questioned, on the score of supposed tau- 
tology. The language may be compared 
with that of the verses from the Oedipus 
of Aeschylus (fr. 167), quoted in the In- 
troduction. 

1400 rTovpov atpa, thus divided from 
matpdés, is more than alua rovpod TAarpos : 
‘the same blood which flows in my own 
veins—the blood of my father.’ 

1401 For ti, which has a tone of 
bitterness here, see on 124, 969. The 871 
of the Mss. must be explained in one of 
two ways:—(r1) as if the construction 
was irregularly changed by ola, étota : 
but the immediate succession of ofa to 
drt makes this intolerably harsh: or (2) 
as if ota, dota were exclamatory substi- 
tutes for dewa or the like: which seems 
inadmissible. 

1405 dveire taitod omépya. By the 
change of one letter, we restore sense to 
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For now I am found evil, and of evil birth. O ye three roads, 
and thou secret glen —thou coppice, and narrow way where 
three paths met—ye who drank from my hands that father’s 
blood which was mine own,—remember ye, perchance, what 
deeds I wrought for you to see,—and then, when I came hither, 
what fresh deeds I went on to do? 

O marriage-rites, ye gave me birth, and when ye had brought 
me forth, again ye bore children to your child, ye created an 
incestuous kinship of fathers, brothers, sons,—brides, wivcs, 
mothers,—yea, all the foulest shame that is wrought among 
men! Nay, but ’tis unmeet to name what ’tis unmeet to do:— 
haste ye, for the gods’ love, hide me somewhere beyond the 
land, or slay me, or cast me into the sea, where ye shall never 
behold me more! Approach,—deign to lay your hands on a 
wretched man;—hearken, fear not,—my plague can rest on no 


mortal beside. 


wish.’ 


In 27. 1015 and O. C. 520 melOov is fitting, as in Plat. Crito 44 B ér Kal viv 


€uol metGov kal owOnrt: on the other hand, in 77. 1227 mOod is best; and in® Aesch. 


P. V. 276 metbecbe (dts) seems rightly changed to mitecOe by Blomfield. 


Here, as 


in most cases, either pres. or aor. is admissible; but the aor. seems clearly prefer- 


the passage. ‘Lhe tavzcv of the Mss. is 
unintelligible. Oedipus was the oréppa 
of Laius and Iocasta. When Iocasta weds 
Oedipus, the marriage cannot be said 
aviva tabrov orépya: for it is absurd to 
suppose that the seed sown by Ocedipus 
could be identified with Oedipus himself. 
But the marriage can be rightly said 
aviévat TabTo orépua, to yield seed from 
the same man (Oedipus) whom that womb 
had borne. 

1405 ff. The marriage of Iocasta 
with Oedipus constituted (daede(Eare) 
Oedipus at once father and brother (of 
his children), while he was also son (of 
his wife),...the closest relation in blood 
(aip’ éupvAvov) becoming also the hys- 
dand. The marriage made Iocasta the 
bride (vipdas)...aye, and the child-bear- 
ing wife (yvatkas),—of him to whom 
she was also mother (pntépas). Thus, 
through the birth of children from such a 
marriage, complex horrors of relationship 
arose (6600 aloxirra épya ylyverar). 
aip’ éudvAtoy is in apposition with Ta- 
tépas adeAovs maidas,—‘a_ blood-kin- 
ship’ standing for ‘a blood-kinsman.’ 
It expresses that the monstrous union 
confounded the closest tie of comsan- 
guinity with the closest tie of afinity. 
The phrase éupidov aiya, like ovyyevés 
aiua, would in Tragedy more often mean 


‘murder of a kinsman.’ But it can, of 
course, mean also ‘kindred blood’ in 
another sense; and here the context 
leaves no ambiguity. Cp. O. C. 1671 (n.) 
éuputov aiwa, Eur. Phoen. 246 Kxorvov 
atua, xowa réxea| THS KEepacpdpov é- 
guxey "lods. 

1410 ff. fo pé rou | kadtar’: the 
blind man asks that they will lead him 
away from Thebes, and fzde him from 
the sight of men in some lonely spot—as 
amid the wilds of Cithaeron (1451). We 
must not transpose kaAtwar and éxpt- 
War’, as is done in Schneidewin’s ed. (as 
revised by Nauck), after Burges. 

1411 f. Qardoovov: cp. Appendix, 
note on v. 478. Cp. O. C. 119 n.— 
@vGa, jx} with fut. indic., as Az. 659, ZV. 
380, /7. 800. 

1415 No one can share the burden of 
his ills, Other men need not fear to be 
polluted by contact with him, as with 
one guilty of blood. His unwitting 
crimes and his awful sufferings—alike 
the work of Apollo—place him apart. 
In illustration of the fear which he seeks 
to allay, compare the plea of Orestes that, 
since he has been duly purified from 
bloodshed, contact with him has ceased 
to be dangerous (Aesch. Zum. 285 800s 
mpooMrOov aBdaBet xvvovcig).—Contrast 
O. C, 1132 ff., wuere Oed. will not allow 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


ie ak 
XO. ddN’ ov eraurets és déov ma per O OO€ 
Kpéwv 70 mpdooew Kal TO Bovdevew, émet 


xépas Néhevrraut pLovvos dvi wou 
olpot, ti onta heLopev mpos TOVS Eros ; 
pavetran miotts evdixos; Ta ‘yap 


Ol. 
tis pou 


puhag. 


1420 


md pos: Tpos avrov mdvr éepevpnuar Kakos. 


KP. ovy 


os yehaoTns, Oidimous, ednhvOa, 


ove os ovevduav Tb Tov Tdpos KaKaV. 
GAN el Ta Ovntev a) Kataoyvver ert 


yevebha, THY your TavTa. Bookoveay prdoya 


1425 


aidetc? dvaKTos “HXtov, Tove dyos 
dxahvarov ouT® Seueruedn TO pyre yn 


pair opBpos t iepos pajre pos mpoade&erau, 
adh’ as TAXLOT €S otKov _eoxopilere: 


Tous év yerer yep TaAyyevy padio opay 


1430 


pOvots rT QKOVELY evoeBas EXEL Kaka. 


able. , 
ov7x in the margin. 


1422 otx ws] Lhas ov, with a letter erased after it: a later hand has written 
The erased letter was probably @’ (or 7’), as in the next verse the 


1st hand wrote o%@’, which a later changed to oid’ (A’s reading), while another wrote 


a second ovx in the margin. ovx.. 


.ovd’ seems better here, because simpler, than the 


his benefactor Theseus to touch him, 
There, he feels that he is still formally 
dvaryyvos, and that gratitude forbids him 
to impart a possible taint. Here, he 
thinks only of his unique doom and his 
incommunicable anguish. 

1416 £. dv éraitets és Séov=season- 
ably i in respect of those things which (dv = 
Trovrwy d) you ask. For the gen. of rela- 
tion cp. Xen. i. 6. 2. 9 KeloOar Thy Kép- 
Kupay év KaN@ mev Tod Kopw @axob ké\rrou 
kal tov modewy al éml rodroy KabjKovow 
(‘conveniently in respect to’), év Kat dé 
Too THY Aakwrixiy xdpay Bdwrrew.—rTo 
mpdcoey Kal td Povdevev are strictly 
accusatives of respect, ‘as to the doing 
and the planning,’ z.e. with a view to 
doing and planning. So Ant. 79, £7. 1030, 
ONCWAAG, Ay 5253, etc, 

1418 podyos: see on 304. Kiihlstadt 
(De Dial. Trag. 104) thinks that Soph. 
never uses poivos for udvos unless with 
some special emphasis: but, as Ellendt 
remarks, such instances as O. C. 875, 
991, Ant. 705, fr. 434 refute that view. 
Rather it was a simple question of metri- 
cal convenience. The same is true of 
telvos and é€vos, with this exception, that, 


even where metre admitted &&’, £eiv’ 
occurs as the fivs¢ word of an address: 
Eur. Z. 7. 798 ety’, ob dixalws. In OIC. 
928 also, L and A give fetvov map’ aorois. 

1420 rls por daveirar mloris évdiKkos; 
‘what reasonable claim to confidence can 
be produced on my part?’ Oedipus had 
brought a charge against Creon which 
was false, and had repudiated a charge 
against himself which was true. He 
means:—‘How can I expect Creon to 
believe me now, when I represent myself 
as the blind victim of fate,—when I crave 
his sympathy and pity?’ loris has two 
main senses, each of which has several 
shades,—(1) faith, and (2) a warrant Sor 
faith. Here it is (2) essentially as in 
0. C. 1632 dds woe XEpds os morw. Not 

‘a persuasive argument’ in the technical 

sense of Rhetoric, for which lores were 
‘instruments of persuasion,’ whether é- 
Texvot, provided by the Art itself (Noyiur7, 
madnrikh, 70:K4), or arexvor, external to 
the art, as depositions, documents, etc. 

1421 wav’: see on 475, 

1422 Cp. the words of Tennyson’s 
Arthur to Guinevere: “Yet think not that 
I come to urge thy crimes,’ 
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CH. Nay, here is Creon, in meet season for thy requests, 
crave they act or counsel; for he alone is left to guard the land 
in thy stead. 
Or. Ah me, how indeed shall I accost him? 
to credence can be shown on my part? 
been found wholly false to him. 


What claim 
For in the past I have 


CREON. 


I have not come in mockery, Oedipus, nor to reproach thce 
with any bygone fault—(Zo the Attendants.) But ye, if ye 
respect the children of men no more, revere at least the all- 
nurturing flame of our lord the Sun,—spare to show thus 
nakedly a pollution such as this,—one which neither earth can 
welcome, nor the holy rain, nor the light. Nay, take him into 
the house as quickly as ye may; for it best accords with piety 


that kinsfolk alone should see and hear a kinsman’s woes. 


more rhetorical 086’. . ot@’. 


transposition of these eight verses, see comment. 
Dobree conjectures uévors 6pav (and so Blaydes, 


on 1379. 1480 pddicf Spay MSS. 


1424—1481 dG)’ el 7a Ovnrav...éxer kakd. 


On Nauck’s 
.1428 iepds] ipds Dindorf. See 


1424—1481 Nauck gives these verses 
to Oedipus, making them follow 1415. 
He regards tovév8’ dyos x.7.d. as incon- 
sistent with the profession which Creon 
has just made. Rather may we consider 
them as showing a kinsman’s anxious and 
delicate concern for the honour of Oedipus 
and of the house (1430). Creon, deeply 
moved, deprecates the prolonged indul- 
gence of a painful curiosity (cp. 1304). 
It is again Creon who says tc oréyns tow 
(1515) when Oedipus would fain linger. 
Clearly, then, these verses are rightly 
placed in the Mss. 

1425 Bockoveay boldly for rpépovoar: 
cp. Aesch. Ag. 633, where the sun is rod 
tpépovTos...xGovos pucw. 

1427 £. Seuxvivat depends on aldeiobe, 
for the constr. of which with (1) acc. of 
persons revered, and (2) infin. of act which 
such reverence forbids, cp. Xen. Az. 2. 
3. 22 joxvvOnuev Kal Oeods Kal dvOpwrous 
mpododvar addy, ‘respect for gods and for 
men forbade us to betray him.’—1d (=4, 
see on 1379) pare, not ote, since Tordyd’ 
dyos indicates a class of &yn: not merely 
‘which, but ‘such as, ‘earth will not 
welcome’ (quod Terra non admissura sit) : 
cp. 817, Zl. 654 down euoi | dvovora py 
mpocertw. ‘yi—opBpos—das. The pol- 
lution (&yos) of Oedipus is such that the 
pure elemental powers—represented by 
earth, the vain from heaven, the “ghti— 


cannot suffer it to remain in their pre- 
sence (mpooSéferat): it must be hidden 
from them. Cp. Aesch. Zum. go4 f., 
where the Erinyes, as Chthonian powers, 
invoke blessings on Attica, y#@ev—ék re 
movrlas Spboov—et ovpavod re. dpBpos 
here is not a synonym but a symbol of 
water generally, as with Empedocles 282 
ws 767’ Erect’ édlyve Kimpis xObva Snpov év 
6uBpw | e’dea Kat movodca Bog up ddxe 
Kparovar: cp. Lucr. 1. 714 f. guattuor ex 
rebus posse omnia rentur Ex igni terra 
atque anima procrescere etimbri. In Ant. 
1073 the exposure of the unburied corpse 
is spoken of as a wiolence to ol dvw Geoi 
(Pid govra). It was a common form of 
oath to pray that, if a man swore falsely, 
neither earth, nor sea, nor air, might 
tolerate the presence of his corpse (Eur. 
Or. 1085, Hipp. 1030). 

1428 The original sense of tepds, 
‘strong’ (Curt. Zzym. § 614), suits a few 
phrases, such as lepds lxOus (Z/. 16. 407). 
But in such as lepdv juap, xvépas, bu- 
Bpos, moramol etc. it is more likely that 
the poet had no consciousness of any 
other sense than ‘sacred.’ 

1430 The objection to taking pdAuora. 
with Tots év yéveu is not that it follows 
these words (see on 1394), but that tdy- 
yevn intervenes. Rather join it with 
evoeBas exer. dpav udvos 7” dKovew =p6- 
vows Opav akovew Te. 
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wn > 
OI. wpos Oeav, éreimep édrridos p anéoracas, 
5 ¥ a oe 
dpiotos €\Oav impos KaKLoTOV avop eLé, 


KP. 


4 , 3093 3 A , 
aBov Ti por mpos Gov yap, ovd €“0v, dpdow. 
4 A wn 


Kal TOU pe xpelas wde huTapeis TUXELV ; 1435 
Ol. pibdv pe yns ek THAD Soov TaxioF, drov 

Orytav davodpar pndevos mpoonyopos. 
KP. pac? av ev tovT iof av, ei pn Tov Geod 

mpotiat expylov éxpabeiv ti mpaxréov. 
Ol. ad 7 ¥ éxeivou rao’ édyhdOn darts, 1440 

Tov TatpopovTny, Tov aoeBn jw azrohhvvat. 
KP. ovrws éhéyOn Tavf: opws 8, W eorapev 

xpetas, apewvov éxuabew ti Spacréov. 
OI. ovtTws dp avdpos abdiov tevoecW vzep; 
KP. cat yap od vuv tav TO Oe@ Tiatw dé€pors. 1445 
Ol. kat cot y émoKymTw Te Kal TpooTpepomat, 

TS pev KaT olkovs avros ov Gédets Tadov 

fod: Kat yap oplas Tav ye cav TedEls UTEP" 

€uovd O€ pymot abiwOytw Tdd€ 

matp@ov actu Cavtos oiKnTov TvyELY, 1450 


GAN €a pe vaiew operw, evOa Khylerar 


with pdévos & in 1431): Meineke, pévos 0 spar. 


Meineke, which Nauck adopts. 


1437 davodua] Gavoduac 


1445 7’ ay L (z.e. To dv, ray), with most of the 


1432 drl80s pw dréotracas, suddenly 
plucked me away from (made me to aban- 
don) my uneasy foreboding: cp. Lat. 
revellere (falsorum persuasionem, Sen. 
E£pist, 95), and our phrase, ‘a revulsion 
of feeling’: Az. 1382 ds pw? eevoas éd- 
midos modU. Conversely (Z7. 809) do- 
omdoas...ppevds | al po povar mapioav 
édrldwv. 

1433 dpiotos ehOdy mpos...éué, having 
come to me in so noble a spirit; cp. 1422 
é\jdvéa. This is more natural than to 
render, ‘having proved thyself most 
noble towards me’ (see on 1357). 

1434 mpds ood, in thy interest: Eur. 
Alc, 58 mpbs T&v éxdvTwv, PoiBe, roy vduov 
TlOns: Tr. 479 det yap xal 7d mpods Kelvov 
hévyew, the argument on his side. 

1435 xpelas, request: O. C. 1754 
mpoomlrvouev co, OH. tlvos, & aides, 
xpelas avioat ; 

1437 pmdevds mpooryopos, accosted 
by no one: for the gen., cp. Z/. 1214 
olrws drisds elut Tod reOvnkdros ; 20. 344 


kelvns Stdaxrd. With dat. Ph. 1353 To 
Tpooryopos; see on 1337: for dmov py 
with fut. indic., on 1412. : 

1488 For the double dv, cp. 139. 
tour depends on tcf, not édpaca. 

1440 darts (151), the message brought 
by Creon from Delphi (86); mao’, ‘in 
full,’ explicitly: Az. 275 xetvos...Avry 
mas éd\j\atat. The indefinite person of 
the Pdris is identified with Oedipus just 
as in 1382 f. 

1441 dod\tvat could refer either to 
misery in exile (1436), or to death: cp. 
1oo. Ph. 252 dtwdddunv. 

1442 f. tva...xpelas, see 367. 

1444 ottws with dOAlov: Ph. ro4 
otrws Exec Te dewdy loxvos Opdcos ; 

1445 The kal belongs to ov: ‘even 
thou’ who didst not believe Teiresias. 
This is not spoken in mockery, but with 
grave sorrow. The phrase mlotw dépots 
as=miotevos (A. 735 Te Té\e mlorw 
gépwy) prob. = ‘vender belief’ (as a tribute 
due), cp. pbpov, Sacmév, xpiuara pépew, 
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Or. For the gods’ love—since thou hast done a gentle 
violence to my presage, who hast come in a spirit so noble to 
me, a man most vile—grant me a boon:—for thy good I will 
speak, not for mine own. 

Cr. And what wish art thou so fain to have of me? 

OE. Cast me out of this land with all speed, to a place 
where no mortal shall be found to greet me more. 

Cr. This would I have done, be thou sure, but that I craved 
first to learn all my duty from the god. 

OE. Nay, his behest hath been set forth in full,—to let me 
perish, the parricide, the unholy one, that I am. 

Cr. Such was the purport; yet, seeing to what a pass we 
have come, ’tis better to learn clearly what should be done. 

Ox. Will ye, then, seek a response on behalf of such a 
wretch as Iam? 

Cr. Aye, for thou thyself wilt now surely put faith in the 

od. 

= Or. Yea; and on thee kay I this charge, to thee will 
I make this entreaty:—give to her who is within such 
burial as thou thyself wouldest; for thou wilt meetly render 
the last rites to thine own. But for me—never let this city 
of my sire be condemned to have me dwelling therein, while 
I live: no, suffer me to abide on the hills, where yonder is 


later Mss.; L? and T have vy’ dv, which some edd. prefer. 


while ye here would be almost derisive. 


and the like figure in Pind. O/, 11. 17 
vicay | "Ihe pepérw xdpuv. 

1446 kal gol y: yes [1 am prepared 
to abide by Apollo’s word], and on thee 
too I lay an injunction, and I will now 
make a prayer to thee; z.e. as I turn to 
the god for what he alone can give (cp. 
1519 Tov Heod pw’ alre’s dbow), so I turn 
to thee for that which lies in thine own 
power. The midd. mpoorpépopar as in 


fr. 759 “Epydvny (Athene)...mpoorpémecbe: - 


the active has the same sense in Az. 831, 
OmiG= 50. On the futute, see: 1077: 
There is no cause to desire émixnpu: 
each tense has its due force: I now en- 
join, and am going on to ask. Just so in 
Thuc. 2. 44 ov« dd\opdpopat uaAov 7 Tapa- 
pvOjcoua, where the conjecture ddogu- 
poomae is needless: ‘I do mot bewail them, 
but rather zéend ¢o comfort them.’ The 
reading mpotpépopar must be judged by 
the context. With it, the sense is :— 
yes [7 am sensible of my duty to 
Apollo], and I enjoin on thee, and will 
exhort thee, to do thine. (Cp. 358 pov- 


But ro: has a pensive tone, 
1446 rpocrpéWouae L: mporpépouat r, 


tTpéyw; Plat. Lege. 711 B mpos aperis 
émiTndevpara mporpémerbar Tovs moNlras.) 
But this strain of lofty admonition seems 
little in accord with the tone of the 
broken man who has just acknowledged 
Creon’s unexpected goodness (1432), and 
is now a suppliant (cp. 1468). In Az. 
831 and O. C. 50, where mpoorpérw is 
undoubtedly right, wporpémw occurs as a 
variant. 

1447 t7Hs...KaT’ olkovs: the xame of 
Iocasta has not been uttered since 1235. 
Contrast 950. 

1448 tedeis absol., like epdew, per- 
form rites, z.e. the évrddua (Isae. or. 8 
§ 38). The special term for offerings to 
the dead was évaryifew (Isae. or. 3 § 46). 

1449 dkwOnto, be condemned: Her. 
3.145 euée wer, @ KdKiore avdpar,...dduKy- 
cavta ovdev déiov decpod yopytpns hélw- 
gas, doomed me to a dungeon though I 
had done no wrong worthy of bonds. 

1451 %, a monosyllable by synizesis, 
and in Anz. 95 d\N éa pe. Cp. Od. 9. 283 
véa wév por Katéake Iloceddwy evociyOwyv. 
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cue N \ * aa) , 4 
oujLos KBarpav ovTos, Ov unTnp TE boL 
Tarnp T Deo Onv Cavre KUpLov Tador, 


ipwe 


exelvov, ol # dmrodhirny, Gaver. 
KatTOu Too ouTOV y ola, pyre pe dv vooov 


1455 


pyr addo mépoau pn ev ov yap ay OTE. 
OrjoKav eo dOyy, pay ‘art T@ dew KOKO. 


a\N’ » pep pov Hoip’, Orroumrep elo’, 


iTw* 


matowv O€ TOV [eV apo ever pa) pL, Kpeov, 


mpooOn HEepymvay: avoOpes: cio, wate BY 


1460 


omdvw tore oxEWr, ev? av wot, TOU Biov: 
tow © abdtaw oixtpaw te tapBévow Eeuaty, 
@ ¥ Tt peal tea \ > , Se 
oly ovmo? nun ywpis éataOn Bopas 


which some edd. receive: but see comment. 


1453 (Gyre MSS.: SGvr. Toup. 


1458 drorep L: Omnmep xr, which Brunck and others prefer; but Oed. is thinking 
rather of the end to which his destiny may go than of the course by which the end is 


to be reached, 1459 xpéwy L: 


—dpeowv, locative dative, cp. yn, 1266. 
—tv0a KArlerar «.7-A., lit:, ‘where my 
Cithaeron yonder is famed,’ = “where yon- 
der is Cithaeron, famed as mine,’—2.e. 
made famous by the recent discovery that 
it is Oldtrov rpopods Kal prjrnp (1092). 
There is an intense bitterness in the 
words; the name of Cithaeron is for ever 
to be linked with his dark story. Statius 
(quoted by Schneidewin) was doubtless 
thinking of this place: hadeant te lustra 
tuusque Cithaeron (Theb, 11. 752). «AY- 
{erat is stronger than xaXe?ra, as in 77. 
659 @Oa kKXyserae Ouvrjp means, ‘where 
Jame (that brought the tidings of his great 
victory) tells of him as sacrificing.’ For 
the idiom cp. //. 11. 757 ’AAXeoiov &0a 
Koddvn | KéKAnTaL. 

1453 The words é& éxe(vwv form the 
decisive argument for the favre of the 
MSS, against Toup’s specious emendation, 
{eyrt. His parents in ¢hetr life-time ap- 
pointed Cithaeron to be his grave. Now 
they are dead; but, though he can no 
longer die by their @ gency, he wishes to 
die é& éxelvwy, by thetr doom; t.e. by self- 
exposure in the same wilds to which they 
had consigned him (cp. 719 éppiwev dAdwy 
xepolv els dBarov dpos). The thought of 
the dead bringing death upon the living 
is one which Sophocles has also in Az. 
1026 eldes ws xpdvw | ueddé o? “Hxrwp cal 
Oavew dropieiv; Zr. 1163 (Heracles 
speaking of Nessus) (Gyrd mw’ &xrewev 
faviv: Ant. 871. The reading fovrt, 


Kpéov Ye 


Cp. on 637. 1460 mpéc6y (sic) L, 


on the other hand, yields nothing but a 
weak verbal antithesis with tdgov. Had 
his parents meant him to “ve in lonely 
misery on Cithaeron, there would be some 
point in calling it his ‘living grave.’ But 
they meant him to die there forthwith 
(cp. 1174); ¢@vrt, then, would mean no- 
thing more than that the grave was chosen 
before the babe was dead.—xvuptov, ap- 
pointed by their authoritative decision : 
cp. Aesch. Hum. 541 mowa yap éréorat'| 
KUptoy méver TEXos. 

1454 dmowddityv: for the imperf. of 
intention, cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 41 Tov warépa 
fuou dard\dve (‘sought to ruin’), cuveddra 
arogpalyuy. 

1455 ol8a pr dv mwépoar=‘I am con- 
fident that nothing can destroy me.’ pj 
is admissible since olda here=7éro.ba, 
and mi) dy wépoa. represents a negative 
conception of the mind. So with partic. 
ORG. 656 od? ey ge mh tiva | evbevd” 
amdgéovr’, olda ovK av mépoat would be 
more usual; the difference being that this 
would be the oblique form of ofda drt ovk 
dy wépoee. The ordinary usage is (1) od 
with infin, (=67e with indic.) after verbs 
of saying or thinking, A\éyw, Pyut, olouar, 
etc.; (2) “7 with infin. after verbs of feel- 
ing confident, promising, etc., as micTevw, 
méroba, brirxvoduar, ouvust. Cp. Ph. 
1329. Buta fewexceptions occurboth ways, 
when a verb of either class is virtually equi- 
valent to a verbof the other: eg. (1) [Dem. J 
or. 29 § 48 olec Be ovK dv adrhy NaBety (= sre 
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Cithaeron, famed as mine—which my mother and sire, while 
they lived, set for my appointed tomb,—that so I may die by 
their decree who sought to slay me. Howbeit of thus much am 
I sure,—that neither sickness nor aught else can destroy me; 
for never had I been snatched from death, but in reserve for 
some strange doom. 

Nay, let my fate go whither it will: but as touching 
my children,—I pray thee, Creon, take no care on thee for 
my sons; they are men, so that, be they where they may, 
they can never lack the means to live. But my two girls, 
poor hapless ones,—who never knew my table spread apart, 


with most of the later mss. 


109 MSS. give mpoo67. 
+0, 


The ancient grammarians were not agreed on the accen- 
tuation of such forms; cp. Chandler, Greek Accentuation, § 820, 2nd ed. 
Elmsley conjectured rpo67 (V has 7607). 

Attic inscriptions of the sth and 4th cent. B.c. recognise no dual in -a, -aw for 


In Her. 6. 
1462 f. Tov 


ovK av é\aBev adriv), but Xen. Mem. 1. 
2. 41 oluae pa dv dixalws tuxeiv TovTou Tod 
éralvou tov wh elddra: (2) Plat. Prot. 
330 B duoroyel py petetvat ol waxpodoylas, 
but Apol. 17 A duoroyolnv dv eywye ov 
Kara TovTous elvar pjTwp. Cp. Whitelaw 
in Zrans. Cam. Phil. Soc. (7886) DP: 345 
and Gildersleeve in Amer. Fourn. Philol. 
I. 49.—Whitelaw here takes mépom dy 
as=émrepow dv, and reads 7@ (not Tw) 
dewg xax@: ‘my parents wished to kill 
me; but nothing could have killed me; I 
was reserved for zs dread evil.’ Surely, 
however, it is better to connect the 
verses with the wish for death which he 
has just uttered. The poet of Colonus 
gives Oedipus a presentiment that his 
end is not to be as that of other men. 

1457 with po understand owels, =e 
ph éobOnv éml kak@ Tw: cp. AZ. 950 ovK 
av Ta5’ orn THOE pw Gedy péra, sc. oTdv- 
Ta=el un orn. 

1460 tpocby pépipvay, Zeke care upon 
thee: so often of assuming a zeedless lur- 
den: Thue. 1. 78 p)...0lkeiov mévov mpoc- 
Ofjcbe: 1b. 144 Kwdbvous adOaipérous un 
mpoorlGecOar: Plat. Prot. 346 D &xApas 
éxovolas...mpooribecOa. Elmsley’s plau- 
sible mpo@q (Z/. 1334 evAdBeav mpov- 
béunv) would be weaker.—dv8pes, males 
(though not éénvdpwuéva); cp. 77. 1062 
Ofus odca KovK avdpos piow. 

1462 ff. totyS a@Ala. Instead of 
supplying mpécOov pépiuvav, it is better 
to regard oty in 1466 as an anacolouthon 
for rovrow, arising from the length of the 
preceding clause. Cp. Antiphon or. 5 
§§ 11, 12 déov oe Stomdcacba...d ob map- 
eu», where, after a long parenthetic 


’ 


clause, & has been irregularly substituted 
for radra. 

1463 f. otv for whom x ey fopas 
tpdtela the table at which [ ate ovrore 
xopls éordbn was never placed apart, 
dvev Tous’ dvdpés (so that they should be) 
without me. Instead of d&vev airaivy, we 
have dvev T0085’ dvipés, because (oly being 
dat. of persons affected) ofy otarore 7 én 
tpdmeva xwpls éotabn dvev Tovd’ avdpds is 
equivalent to & otmrore Ti éuhy Tpdmecay 
xwpls crabetcay eldérnv, (Wore elvar) dvev 
70v6’ dvdpés. This is simpler than to 
construe: ‘for whom the dinner-table, 
which was (always) mine, was never 
placed apart, or without me’: when uy 
would be a compressed substitute for 4 
éun del ofca in the sense of dA\a 4 eu 
del jv. We cannot take ‘uh Bopas 
Tpdmegva as merely=‘the table which I 
provided’: the emphasis on 7jpu4 would 
alone exclude this. Prof. Kennedy un- 
derstands: ‘apart from whom (ofv xwpis) 
my dinner-table ne’er was set zwzthout my 
bidding,’ 1.2. never except on special oc- 
casions, when I had so directed. dvev 
could certainly mean this (0. C. 926 etc.). 
But can we understand Oedipus as say- 
ing, in effect,—‘who always dined with 
me—except, indeed, when I had directed 
that they should zo¢t’??—I am much in- 
clined to receive Arndt’s dAAn for jpy 
(AA for M), as Wecklein has done.—The 
attributive gen. Bopds is equivalent to an 
adj. of quality like rpddiuos, as Eur. 
Phoen. 1491 oToAls tpupais=arTonls Tpu- 
gepd: not like duagac oirov (Xen. Cyr. 
2. 4. 18) ‘waggon-/oads of grain.’—éord.- 
On, because a light table is brought in for 
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tpdael avEev TOVO dvd pos, aN ooav eyo 


bavount, TAVTOV Tove aet pererxerny’ 


1465 


otv pow peheo Gar Kal pddvota pev Xepow 
Wadoat pw €agov KatoKhavoacGar Kakd. 


rho avas, 


0 @ youn yevvate. 


Tt dys ; 


xepot Tay Ouyav 
SoKotp’ exe odas, waorep nvik €Bderov. 


147 


ov 679 KAU Tov mpos Jeav Tow por dilow 
SaxpuppoovrTow, Kab pe emrouxretpas _Kpéov 
emeprpe por Ta pidrtar exyovow eo ; 


eyo 71; ; 
KP. 


1475 


Nevers" eye yap ei 0 Topavvas: TAde, 


yvovs THY Tapovo av Téepww, 4 o eixey Tada. 


Ol. 


aN evTuxoins, Kal ge THASE THS Od0V 


Saipov dpLevvov 2 “HE Cea TUXOL. 


o TEKVGL, TrOU ToT. €aTeé; 


devp ir, eOere 1480 


@S TAS adehpas TATE TAS rn meres 


pronoun-forms in -a, -7. 
terhans, Gr. d. Att. Inschr. p. 50. 
by Brunck, Erfurdt, and others. 


Thus they give, as fem., ru, rotv, rovrouv, olv. 


See Meis- 


1466 oly] Heath’s emendation raiy is received 
I found raz in one of the later Mss., V?, and Blaydes 


cites it from cod. Paris. 2820, with gloss ro’rwy: it was probably an old conjecture, 


intended to smooth the construction. 


the meal, and removed after it (cp. 7/. 
24. 476, Od. 10. 354 etc.).—dvev Tovd’ 
dv8pds, explaining xwpls, as in Ph. 31 
keviv olkyow is explained by dv Opry 
diya, At. 464 yunvov pavévra by Trav 
dpiorelwv drep. avev asin 77. 336 uddps 
dvev rw 5, hear apart fron these. 

1466 perco8at, infin, for imper.: cp. 
462. pddvrra pév: see on 926. 

1468 (0 dvat. A moment of agitated 
suspense is marked by the bacchius inter- 
rupting the trimeters, as PA. 749 f. (in an 
anxious entreaty, as here) 10’, @ mat. So 
O. C. 12471 Tl ovyas; 318 tddava. The 
speech of the agonised Heracles is simi- 
larly broken by short dactylic or chori- 
ambic phrases, hee, ro8r, al, al, ® Tddas: 
1085 @vak ’Alén SéEar w’, | & Acds axrls, 
maicov., But Soph. has used the license 
most sparingly, and always, it may be 
said, with fine effect. 

1469 yovy yevvate, noble in the 
grain,—one whose yevvatérys is yvnola, 
inbred, true,—referring to the dper7 just 


See comment. on 1462 ff. 


1470 c¢ac L, 


shown by Creon (1433). ‘your here is 
not merely intensive of yevvate, making 
it=yevvaérare, (as the sarcastic yéver 
seems to be in Plat. Soph. 231 Bh yee 
yevvala copiorixn, ‘the most noble.’) 
Cp. Az. 1094 pndey dy yovatow, 

1470 Soxotp’: for this form, cp. Ph. 
895 dpeu’ (n.). Fxew was. ocpéas has 
the accent in Homer when it is emphatic, 
as when joined with avrov’s, being then 
a disyllable: 77. 12. 43 odéas adrods. 
When non-emphatic and enclitic, it is a 
monosyllable: Od. 4. 77 kal opeas Pwyr- 
cas. The perispomenon od¢éas corre- 
sponds to o@éas, as in odas adro’s: the 
enclitic sas to oPpeas. Thus in O.C. 
486 we must write ws ogas kaAodpev with 
Herm.; where Elmsley gave ws cis, 
holding (against the grammarians) that 
this form was never enclitic. Here, as in 
1508, the pronoun is non-emphatic, Ac- 
cording to the rule now generally received, 
a monosyllabic enclitic stands unaccented 
after a paroxytone word, the latter re- 
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or lacked their father’s presence, but ever in all things shared 
my daily bread,—I pray thee, care for them; and—if thou canst 
—suffer me to touch them with my hands, and to indulge my 
grief. Grant it, prince, grant it, thou noble heart! Ah, could I 
but once touch them with my hands, I should think that they 


were with me, even as when I had sight... 
[CREON’S Attendants lead in the children 


Ha? 


ANTIGONE and ISMENE.] 


O ye gods, can it be my loved ones that I hear 


sobbing,—can Creon have taken pity on me and sent me my 
children—my darlings? Am I right? 

Cr. Yea: ’tis of my contriving, for I knew thy joy in them 
of old,—the joy that now is thine. 

Or. Then blessed be thou, and, for guerdon of this errand, 
may heaven prove to thee a kinder guardian than it hath to 


me! 


My children, where are ye? 


Come hither,—hither to 


the hands of him whose mother was your own, 


though the @ might easily be taken for a, the accent found in some later mss, 


1474 éyyovow L; éxyévow r (B, V4). 
evidently a prosaic correction. 


1477 7 0° elxey L: “jv elxesr (including A), 
Wunder, whom Hermann and others follow, adopts 4 
o’ éxe from one r4th century Ms. (Laur. 32. 2), taking wadax with yous. 
cav Kviéala conjectures mdpos onv, Blaydes mdpode. 


For mapod- 
1481 ws Mss. : els Elmsley. 


maining unaffected: we therefore write 
éxew ofas. But, according to Arcadius 
and Herodian, a paroxytone word fol- 
lowed by an enclitic deginning with of 
took the acute on its last syllable, as 
éyelv opas: see Chandler, §§ 965, 966, 
ond ed. 

1471 +i dypl; the cry of one startled 
by a sound or sight, as Zr. 865: O. C. 
315 Tl @@; Aesch. P. V. 561 rhs yj; rh 
vyévos; Tlya P& Nevooew; 

1472 f. toiv...pldou | Saxpuppooty- 
row. Cp. Ant. 381 ob 69 mov..; Inpar- 
ticiples belonging to the 3rd declens. the 
masc. form of the dual is often used as 
fem.; indeed the specially fem. forms, 
such as éxovioa, are very rare. See O.C., 
append. on 1676, p. 293. Similarly 7s, 
rotv, TovTow, oly were the usual fem. 
forms: cp. 1462 f., 1504, and Amz. 769 n. 
Thus Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 11 play dudw rovrw 
To hepa Aoylfovra. Plat. Phaedr. 237 
D huayv év éxdorw Sto Twé écrov ldéa 
d&pxovre Kal ayovre, olv érbueda. So Tw 
Geu, Tov Oeoty (Demeter and Persephone). 

1474 rd pidtar’ éexy. gnoiv, my chief 
treasure, (consisting in) my two daugh- 
ters: cp. on 261 Kow@y maldwy xowd: Ld. 
682 mpdoxnu’ dywvos, a glory (consisting 
in) a contest. 


1475 éyw tL; see Plat. Crat. 404 A 
Kuwduvevers Te Néye, compared with 
Symp. 205 D Kwouvetes adnOHR déyew. 
Ar. £9. 333 viv dettov ws otdév Neyer 7d 
owppbvws Tpapjvat, ‘what nonsense it is.’ 

1477 yvovs...7mddat: aware of the 
delight which you now feel,—as you ever 
felt it: ze. taught by the past to foresee 
that you would thus rejoice. 

1478 Soph. may have been thinking 
of Aesch. Cho. 1063 add’ edruxolys, Kal 
a éromreiuv mpbdpwv | Peds puddrTox 
katploiot oupdopais. those THs 6809, 
causal gen.: £/. 626 Opdcous | Tofd’ ovK 
advges: Eur. Or. 1407 eppoe ras aotvyou 
mpovolas. 

1479 7 ’pé is required here, since 
with # we the stress would fall wholly on 
dpovpycas. On the other hand in 1478 
kal oe is right, because, after ebtvxotns, 
the person does not need to be at once 
emphasised again. This is not, however, 
like 2. 23. 724 % mw’ dvdep’ 7 éyd oé, 
where me suffices because the sense is, 
‘slay or be slain.’ In El. 383, 1213 me 
and go are justified by the stress on 
torepov and mpoonker respectively. 

1481 ds tds...xépas. As the sense is 
so plainly equivalent to ws éué, we are 
scarcely justified in changing @s to eis 
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aA lal lal MS C0 'N 50. e lol 
at Tov duTovpyov tarpos uw wd opav 
> ¥ 
7a mpdcbe apmpa mpovErnoay oppara: 
5 e las e Lan) 
és vuiv, @ TéKV’, OVP opav ovF tatopar 


matnp epavOny evOev avtos ypoOnv. 


X 


1485 


Kai ope Saxpvw: mpooBdérew yap ov obeva: 


, \ \ A , 
voovpevos Ta Nora TOU TUKpoU Biov, 
a a > , , 
otov Brava od@ mpos avOpadtav xpewr. 
an e 
molas yap aotav n€&er eis ouidtas, 


moias © éoptds, evOev ov Kexhavpevar 


1490 


\ > 4 > X lal va . 
mpos otkov tea avti THs Oewpias ; 
) > ya doe} x SS \ , 4 > 3 , 
GAN yvik av dy Tpos yamav HKNT aKkuds, 
Tis ouvTos e€oTat, Tis Tapappiber, TEKVA, 


1487 7a Nowra ToD mixpod] Some of the later Mss. have 7a mixpa Tod Nowrod, which 


Blaydes prefers, because hitherto their lives had not been bitter. 


This may have 


been the motive of the change, unless it was a mere oversight: but L’s reading 


is equivalent to Tov Nowrdv Biov roy miKpédy. 


1491 téeod’] 7&0’ L rst hand: 


(with Elmsley), or és (with Blaydes). 
Tr. 366 Sdpous | ws rovade is a slightly 
stronger case for such a change, yet not a 
conclusive one. és is now read for ws in 
Ar. Ach. 242 (ws 7d mpédcGev) and in 
Thuc. 8. 36 (ws tiv MidnTov), 103 (ws 
thy “ABvdov). Soph. has ws buds 77. 
66. 
é 1482 f. Construe: at mpottéynoav 
tplv who have effected for you ta mpdobe 
Aaprpa tod put. watpds Sppara ade 
épay that the once bright eyes of your 
sire should see thus, z.e. should be sight- 
less: cp. his own phrase quoted in 1273 
év oxéTw TO otTov,..dyoiaro, Ph. 862 ws 
"Alda mapaxeluevos dpa, he sees as the 
dead, z.¢. not at all. Cp. Xen. AZol. 
Socr. § 7 6 Oeds dv edudvecay mpokevel jor 
ov pdvov 7d év Kaip@ THs Hcklas Karadd- 
cat Tov Blov, adda Kal 7d q pdora, the 
god’s kindly offices grant to me that I 
should close my life etc. mpofevety=(r) 
to be a mpégevos: then (2) fig., to lend 
one’s good offices: either (a) absol., as 
O. C. 465 mpogéver, stand my friend: or 
(4) with dat. and acc., or acc. and infin., 
to effect a thing, or result, for one: Xen. 
An, 6. 5. 14 lore,..me...ovdéva mw Klyduvov 
mpokevjoavra vutv: Plut. Alex. 22 adr... 
To.adra dveldn mpokevdy (said of one who 
panders to vices): Soph. 77. 726 é\mls 
nris kal Opacos Tt rpogeve?. In particular, 
mpokevely Tid TwWL=acuVioTaval, to intro- 


duce one person to another. So Prof. 
Kennedy understands here: ‘which in- 
troduced to you your father’s once 
brilliant eyes, that you should thus 
behold them’—#.e. presented them to 
you in this state. But 68 dpav seems 
thus to lose its force: and the ordinary 
usage of mpofevety confirms the version 
given above. The conjecture mpoveé\n- 
cay (‘maltreated’) has found some un- 
merited favour. Besides mpovoedovmevov 
in Aesch. P. V. 438, we find only rpov- 
oe\oduev in Ar. Ran. 730. 

1484 000’ dpav ov8’ icropay: Ze. 
neither recognising his mother when he 
saw her, nor possessing any information 
which could lead him to suspect that she 
was such. icropely is (4) to be, or (2) to 
become, larwp, a knower: ze. (t) to have 
information, or (2) to seek it. Sense (2) 
is more frequent: but Aesch. has (r) in 
Eum. 455 and Pers. 454. [In Zr. 382 
ovdev loropavy prob.=édri ovdev iordpe 
(imperf.), ‘did not ask.’] Here (r) is 
best, because it would be almost absurd 
to say that he had wedded Iocasta ‘with- 
out asking any questions’—as if he could 
have been expected to do so. Cp. O. C. 
273 viv & ovdev elds tkdunv W ixdunv. 

1485 npd0nv: cp. 1257, 1210. 

1489 f. opidlas...éoprds. The poet 
is thinking of his own Athens, though the 
language is general. opiAtas comprises 


———— SS:—“‘ 
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the hands whose offices have wrought that your sire’s once bright 
eyes should be such orbs as these,—his, who seeing nought, 
knowing nought, became your father by her from whom he 
sprang! For you also do I weep—behold you I cannot—when I 
think of the bitter life in days to come which men will make you 
live. To what company of the citizens will ye go, to what festi- 
val, from which ye shall not return home in tears, instead of shar- 
ing in the holiday? But when ye are now come to years ripe for 
marriage, who shall he be, who shall be the man, my daughters, 


an early corrector (the first, S, acc. to Diibner) changed this to iée6’, writing o 
above the ¢, z.e. ifec@’. Some of the later mss. (B, E, V4) have iter’, generated, 
doubtless, by 7éer’ in 1489: as conversely in 1489 T has ter’, prompted by tec’ 


here. 1493 tora, ris] Elmsley conjectured éorw 8s (one of the later mss., E, 


all occasions on which Attic women 
could appear in public,—as at the de- 
livery of émirdgice (Thuc. 2. 45): éoptds 
suggests such festivals as the Thesmo- 
phoria, the Panathenaea, or the Dionysia 
(when women were present in the theatre, 
at least at tragedy). To feel the force of 
this passage, we must remember how 
closely the Greek festivals were bound 
up with the life of the family. Kinsfolk 
took part in them together: and at such 
moments a domestic disgrace, such as 
that which the sisters inherited, would be 
most keenly felt. In Athenian law-courts 
the fact of association at festivals could 
be cited in evidence of family intimacy: 
Isocr. or. 19 § 10 éws pev yap maides 
juev, Tept TA€ovos Huds avTovs jyovmeda 7H 
tovs adeApovs, Kal ore Oualay otre Dew- 
play (public spectacle) odr’ dAdqv éop- 
Thy ovdeulay xwpls addAnwy Tyopev. 
Isae. or. 8 § 15 Kal els Acoviiova els aypdv 
nye del jas, kal wer’ éxelvov Te €0ew- 
potmey (in the theatre) Ka@jpwevor map’ 
avrév, kal TaS EopTas Hyouev Tap’ éxelvov 
mdoas. It was the Attic custom for a 
bridegroom Occpogpédpia éoriav Tas yuvat- 
kas, to provide a banquet at the next 
Thesmophoria for the women of his deme 
(Isae. or. 3 § 80), and also gpdropor 
yaunrtay elapéperv, to provide a banquet 
for his clansmen when his bride was in- 
troduced into his ¢parpla (or. 8 § 18). 
1490 KekAavpévar, only poet.: later 
poets and Plut. have Kékaug wae : the 
poet. dedaxpuuévos also occurs in later 
prose, Plut., Lucian, etc. The festivals 
were religious celebrations, which would 
be polluted by the presence of persons 
resting under an inherited dyos (cp. note 


Toon. 


on 240). Some word or act reminds the 
daughters of Oedipus that they are thus 
regarded, and they go home in tears. 
Greek sensitiveness to public notice on 
such occasions might be illustrated by the 
story in Her. of the affront offered to the 
deposed king Demaratus by his successor 
Leotychides at the Spartan festival of the 
yupvorradlac (6. 67). Demaratus drew 
his robe over his head, and left the 
theatre: xaraxadupdpevos jie éx Tod 
Oenrpou és Ta EwvTod oixta. Contrast the 
effusive public greeting which Electra 
imagines herself and Chrysothemis as re- 
ceiving év @ éoprais & re mwavdqum mode 
(27. 982). 

1491 dytl rHs Oewplas, in place of the 
sight-seeing (for which they had looked). 
Gewpia is (1) subjectively, a sight-seeing: 
(2) objectively, @ spectacle, In sense 
(1) the article is added here because a 
definite occasion is meant; usually, the 
art. is absent: Thuc. 6. 24 160m dWews 
Kal Oewplas: Plat. Rep. 556 C 7 kara Oew- 
plas Kara orparelas (on ¢ravels or cam- 
paigns): Isocr. or. 17 § 4 dua Kar’ éumo- 
play kal xara Oewplay. In Her. 1. 30 
THs Gewplyns éxdOnuyoas...elvexev, the art. 
is added as in 7% elpjyn (‘peace’) etc., 
because ‘seeing the world’ is spoken of 
generically. 

1493 tls odtos ora, tls, K.7.r., is 
more animated for rls otros ¢orat, do7ts. 
Theocr. 16. 13 rls r&v viv roubode; Ths eb 
elrévra gidacel; is compared by Jacobs 
there, and by Schneidewin here, but is 
not really similar, since roidode there re- 
fers back to v. 5 f., rls ydp...bmodéferau 
(k.T.A.) 5 
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*vovalaw eota. cpov & opod dyhyjpara ; 
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1495 


ti yap Kakav admreotL; Tov TaTépa TaTHp 
dav erepve: THY TEKOVTAY Ypocer, 

d0ev wep avtos éomdpn, KaK TOY Lowy 
éxtyoa? vpas avmep avros ecépv. 


nw Lal > , nw 
TowavT dvedretoOe* KATA TIS Yapel ; 


1500 


s \ 
ovK €aTw ovdeis, @ TéKY’, aNAd Sydad7 
xepaovs plapnvar Kaydpous vas XpEwr. 
> —™ \ 
@ mat Mevouréws, add’ érel pdovos TaTnp 


4 a ‘ 4 
TovTow NéAeupar, va yap, 
> , a ¥ , 
odohapev Ov ovTe, py ohE 


CPT: ie 
@ ‘puTevoaper, 


* mepudns 1505 


mTTwxyas avdvdpous eyyevets ahwpévas, 
pnd eirdons Tdade Tots Emots KaKots. 
GAN olikticov odas, Bde THALKATS Oper 
mdvtwv éprpovs, whyy doov 70 Gov p€pos. 


Evvvevoov, @ yevvate, on Wavoas yxeEpi. 


I510 


lal ) Ss , > > AY > / x 2 
opov Oo, @ TEKY, El fev ELYETHD non ppevas, 


has éoraty’ 6s): 
ow MSS. 
yovatow. 


‘at languet hoc,’ as Hermann says. 
Schenkel conjectures yévouow: Arndt, yauBpoiow: Kennedy rats éuais | 
Hartung changes éuo’s to yduwou, and dyAjuara to ’kuemayudva (‘re- 


1494 f. Trois éuors | yoved- 


proaches which will cleave to your marriage, on your parents’ account and on your 


own’). 


Heimsoeth would keep yoveBow, and change a@ Tots éuots to ad *x THs tons. 
P Y' S' 7 7 


1497 ff. Nauck supposes that Soph. wrote, after éregvev, merely obrep abrds éordpy, | 


Kaxrioad? Spas wvrep atros ébépu. 


1494 dapBdvev instead of the infin. 
with mapapplwe, as Plat. Legg. 699 A 
ovdels tore éBonOncev vd’ éxwddveuce 
fuppaxdmevos. 

1495 yovaio.v. The disgraces of the 
polluted house will be ruinous not only 
to the children of Oedipus, but to his 
children’s children (ov, genit., sc. yo- 
vats). Iformerly read yévorow: but Ken- 
nedy justly objects that the plur. of yévos 
is not used; and his conjecture, rats 
éuats yovaiow, gives more point here. 
For yoval, ‘offspring, cp. O. C. 1192, 
Ant. 641. The yovetow of the Mss. 
yields no tolerable sense, whether it is 
referred to Laius and lIocasta or to 
Iocasta alone.—d7Anua is a hurt, bane, 
mischief, in a physical or material sense: 
Od. 12. 286 dveuot yarerol, Sndhpara 
yvnov: Hom. Hom. Hymn. Apoll, 364 (of 
the dead monster) o¥dé cd ye téovca Ka- 
kov Onna Bporotow: Aesch. fr. 119 ddot- 


He now grants that é@e can mean é& 7s, but 


mopwy OnrAnua xXwpirns Spdxwy (the ser- 
pent in the fields, a bane of wayfarers). 
The disgraces are SyAryjpara to the sons 
and daughters as involving their ruin in 
life: but could not be called dy\nuara to 
the dead in the remote figurative sense 
of disgracing their memories. Nor would 
there be any fitness in the conjunction 
of harm of another kind to the living. 
Oedipus here thinks of the living, and 
of the future, alone. The conject. yap- 
Bpotoww, besides being far from the ss., 
presumes the event which he regards as 
impossible. 

1496 wartépa: for the tribrach see on 
719. 

1498 rav towv is poetically equiva- 
lent to 7év atr&v, t.e THs adrijs: it is 
like saying, ‘from a source which was 
even as that whence he sprang,’ instead 
of, ‘from the same source whence he 
sprang.’ Cp. 845 od yap yévorr’ dv els 
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that will hazard taking unto him such reproaches as must be 
baneful alike to my offspring and to yours? For what misery 
is wanting? Your sire slew his sire, he had seed of her who 
bare him, and begat you at the sources of his own being! Such 
are the taunts that will be cast at you; and who then will wed? 
The man lives not, no, it cannot be, my children, but ye must 
wither in barren maidenhood. 

Ah, son of Menoeceus, hear me—since thou art the only 
father left to them, for we, their parents, are lost, both of us,— 
allow them not to wander poor and unwed, who are thy kins- 
women, nor abase them to the level of my woes. Nay, pity 
them, when thou seest them at this tender age so utterly forlorn, 
save for thee. Signify thy promise, generous man, by the touch 
of thy hand! To you, my children, I would have given much 


objects to r@v iswy, and to the marriage being dwelt upon at more length than the 
parricide. _ 1505 “4 ode raploys Mss. (rapiéno L). Dawes conjectured pi) oe 
mepuldns: Fritzsch, mi) wept of’ loys: wh mapa of’ iSys Porson: Erfurdt, uh ope dh 


(wor Blaydes) rpodws, and afterwards ui of’ drimdogs. 


in L from évyeveic). 


1506 éyyeveis MSS. (made 


Dindorf conjectures éxyeve?s, comparing &xBios, éxrimos, eovoros: 
Hermann, doréyous: Schneidewin, éxoreyets: Wolff, cvyyerys. 


L511 eiyérny MSS.: 


ye Tols moAots icos, and note. 

1500 dveSueiobe: see on 672. 

1501 8Sndadxy: prosaic, but also in 
Eur. Or. 789, 7. A. 1366. 

1503 aN after the vocative, like od 
6é, but stronger, as introducing an ap- 
peal: as O. C. 1405 6 7008 Guapo. mat- 
des, ANN’ bpels...un w atiyndonré ye: and 
G0. 237. 

1505 8W dye, both of us: cp. 77. 539 
6’ ofcar pluvouev: Eur. Zon 518 od & eb 
ppover ye kal 50’ dvr’ eb mpdtojuev.—rrepit- 
Sys: on Porson’s objection, see Appendix. 

1506 éyyeveis, your kinswomen as 
they are (where in prose we should have 
ovcas added). The word was full of 
meaning for an Attic audience, who 
would think of Creon as placed by 
Oedipus in the position of émirporos 
(guardian) and xépsos (representative be- 
fore the law) of the unmarried girls who 
are here viewed as orphans (1504); their 
brothers not being of age. Cp. Isae. or. 
5 § 10; [Dem.] or. 46 § 18. 

1607 éiodoys tdoSe, do not put 
them on the level of my miseries: cp. 
425: for rdode instead of 7a T&vde Kaka, 
cp. note on 467. ' 

1508 tydikdo8’, at their age, 2.2. so 
young: Ant. 726 of rdukolde (so old) Kal 
didakduerda 57 | Ppovetvy mpds avdpos TyrL- 
xovde (so young) ri piow; 


1509 mArv Scov TO cov pépos, ex- 
cept in so far as, on thy part, ov« épnuor 
elgi. 

1511 cixérnv, 2nd pers. dual, with 
the form proper to the 3rd (merecxérny, 
1465). Before the Attic period, the 
Greek language had attained to this re- 

ular distinction of active dual forms :— 
tr) primary tenses, 2nd pers. -rov, 3rd 
pers. -rov ; (2) secondary tenses, 2nd pers. 
-Tov, answering to Skt. ¢am: 3rd pers. 
-7nv, Skt. tam. As regards (2), two 
classes of exceptions occur: (a) Homeric 


3rd pers. in -roy instead of -rnv; three 


instances, dudxerov (L2. 10. 364), éredxe- 
Tov (13. 346), Aapdacerov (18. 583). 
These Curtius refers to ‘the want of 
proper linguistic instinct on the part of 
some late rhapsodist.’ (4) Attic 2nd pers. 
in -rnv instead of -rov. Our etxérnyv here 
is the only instance proved by metre: but 
8 others are established. Against these 
fall to be set at least 13 Attic instances 
of the normal -roy. Curtius regards the 
and pers. in -ryv as due to a false an- 
alogy. In the ¢hzrd person dual -rnv 
was distinctive of the secondary tenses. 
Attic speech sometimes extended this 
distinction to the second person also. 
(Curtius, Verb 1. 80, Eng. tr. 53.) Cp. 
n. on O. C. 1378 f. 
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TON dv mapyvouv: viv d€ TodrT’ evyerOE p01, 
od Kaipos *éa Cyv, tov Biov dé Agovos 


lal aA lal , 
UpLas Kupyoat TOU PUTEVTAVTOS TATPOS. 
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KP: 
Ol. 
Ol. 


mevoTéov, Kel pndev Ov. 
ota ed? ots ovv ete; 
KVwv. 

Ol. 

dow. 
Ol. 

TAY a. 
Ol. 

pany. 
OT; 
& adov. 


elxeTov y’ Brunck. 


& ede ey , A 
YNS | ows Téprpers aToLKOV. 


adda Oeois y exOtotos HK. 


yy , 4 S35 A ¥ 
amayé vuv p evtevdev 75n. 


1512 ectdyec0é por MSS. 


4 


ais ww é&fxes Saxpvov' ddX th. otéyns €ow. 1515 


fe iS A , 
KP. wavta yap Kaip@ Ka\a. 


‘\ - 3 ¥ 
KP. Aé€ers, Kal TOT ELoopar 


A at 3 A 
KP. tov Oeov p airets 


KP. rovyapovv rev&er 


dys Tad obv; KP. & pn Ppove yap ov dire éyew 


1520 
KP. OTELXE VuV, TEKVOV 


(In L the third e¢ had been a.)— 


Wunder, etyeoe’ éuol: Blaydes, ro06’ év etyouar (so Wecklein), suggesting also rod’ 


émevxou.ac: Dindorf, ntxO@w pdvor. 


Katpos del gv Tod Blov dé Awovos MSS. 
chiefly three. 


(Plat. Phaedr. 279 C has nixrat, pass., and Soph. 
Tr. 610 niyunr, midd.: but the imperat. of yiyuac does not occur.) 


1513 ov 


The modes of correction tried have been 
(1) Omitting ¢4v, Elmsley explains thus: evxeoe kxupijcae Tod Blov 
08 kaipds det (Kupfoal gore), Awovos dé Tod Put. warpds. 


Hermann, also omitting 


fv, makes exeoGe passive (z.e. ‘let that prayer be made for you by me, which is 


fitting at each season’), 


(2) Omitting rod, Hartung writes. ot kacpés, alel (Hv, Biov dé 


1512 ff. Oedipus now turns from 
Creon to the children. The few words 
which he addresses to them*are spoken 
rather to the older hearers and to him- 
self. tovr ebyerOE pot, ‘make this 
prayer, as I bid you’ ae ‘pray on my 
account,’ in which sense Wunder reads 
éuwot): the ethic dat. jo in request, as 
O. C. 1475. In these words Oedipus is 
thinking solely of his children: he has 
now passed away from the thought of 
self (1458). tpas in 1514 is no argu- 
ment for understanding pe as subject to 
{mv: rather it is added to mark the con- 
trast with matpéds. 

1513 I prefer od Kaipds éq tiv, Tov 
Blov x.7.’. to ob Katpds del Lyv, Blov 
k.7.A. on these grounds. 1. tov before 
Blov, though not required, is commend- 
ed, by Greek idiom; it also gives a de- 
cidedly better rhythm; and it is not likely 
to have crept into the text, since the oc- 
currence of det with the a long was not 
so uncommon that it should have sug- 


gested the need of supplementing the 
metre by rod: but, apart from metrical 
motive, there was no other for zwtruding 
the article. 2. o3 Kaipés, without any 
verb, though a possible phrase, isa harsh 
one. 3. From eat to ae would be an 
easy transition. And katpds ég is quite 
a natural expression: cp. Eur. 7. A. 858 
dofdos" ox aBpivonae TQS: 7 TUXN yap 
ovk ég. The foreboding of Oedipus is 
that his daughters must become home- 
less exiles (1506) unless Creon shelters 
them at Thebes. ‘To live where occa- 
sion allows’ means in his inner thought, 
‘to live at Thebes, if that may be—if 
not, in the least unhappy exile that the 
gods may grant you.’ The monosyllabic 
éa (1451, Anz. g5) and é@ (/2. 5. 256 
Tpev jw’ ovK é€@ Tladds ’AOHyy) go far to 
remove the metrical objection. Meineke’s 
conjecture, 7, gives a more prosaic phrase, 
and is too far from the dei of the Mss. 

1615 éfyjKeis: see on 1357. 

1516 kaipo=& xaipg. In Thue. 4. 
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counsel, were your minds mature; but now I would have this 
to be your prayer—that ye live where occasion suffers, and that 
the life which is your portion may be happier than your sire’s. 


Cr. Thy grief hath had large scope enough: nay, pass into 
the house. 

OE. I must obey, though ’tis in no wise sweet. 
for it is in season that all things are good. 

OE. Knowest thou, then, on what conditions I will go? 
Cr. Thou shalt name them; so shall I know them when I hear. 

OE. See that thou send me to dwell beyond this land. 
Cr. Thou askest me for what the god must give. 

Or. Nay, tothe gods I have become most hateful. Cr. Then 
shalt thou have thy wish anon. 

OE. So thou consentest? 
idly what I do not mean. 

Or. Then ’tis time to lead me hence. 
but let thy children go. 


Gree vear 


CR. 


*Tis not my wont to speak 


Cr. Come, then,— 


A@ovos. Blaydes and Campbell read thus, but keep del, and place no comma after 
xaipos. (3) Others alter def. Dindorf gives od Kkaipds ég fv, Tod Blov dé AWovos. 
This has been the most generally received emendation, and seems the best. Meineke, 
ov Kaspds 7 fHv: Blaydes, ov kaipés, e0 (fv. 1517 elul L: ef Brunck. 1518 wéu- 
wes L ist hand, corrected to réuwo, and then (by a still later hand) back to 
méuweis. The later Mss. are divided, but most have réues.—dm’ olkwy L, ov written 
over wy by alate hand. Most of the later Mss. have dm’ ofkwv (over which in A is 
yp. Grotxov), but V? has dzolxwv, and B dzrotkov. 1621 viv (dis) L, and so Wolff; 
vuv (62s) Brunck, and most edd. T has viv..vuy, but this, at least, can hardly be 


59 most MSS. give ef wh Kapp roxo.e 
éxdrepo. mpdcoovres: Classen reads é& 
kaip@ on the ground that Thuc. so has 
it in 1. 121, 5- 61, 6. 9- 

1517 The words oto’ éq’ ols otv 
elyt; were said with some return of his 
former agitation: Aé€e.s x.7.A. is said by 
Creon with calm, grave courtesy; they 
have nothing in them of such irony as, 
‘I shall know when you are pleased to 
tell me.’ So Aesch. Z7heb. 260 ET. al- 
Toupévyp por Kodpor el dotns rédos: ‘would 
that thou couldst grant me a light boon.’ 
XO. Aéyos av ws TaxtoTa, Kal Trax’ eico- 
wat (2.e. and then I shall know if I can 
serve thee). 

1518 G6rws méepwes: sc. dpa: Xen. 
An. 1. 7. 3 Owws ovv écece dvdpes, ‘see 
that ye be’: Plat. Rep. 337 A dmws por, 
® dvOpwmre, uh épets. Not (elu él rov- 
Tol), Omws K.T.d. 

1519 adAdd Oeois y: ze. ‘Nay, the 
gods, who hate me, will not be displeased 
that I should be thrust forth.’ For the 
synizesis in Qeots cp. 215.—1kK@: cp. 


1357, O. C. 1177 &xOucrov jKet, has come 
to be most hateful. Creon’s reply, rou- 
yapody revéer taxa, means: ‘if the gods 
do desire thy banishment, thou wilt soon 
have thy wish’—when the oracle at 
Delphi is consulted (1443). According to 
the story which Soph. follows, Oedipus 
was at first detained at Thebes against 
his own.wish. But when some time had 
elapsed, and that wish had given place 
to a calmer mood, the Thebans, in their 
turn, demanded his expulsion; and Creon 
then yielded (O. C. 433 ff.). 

1520 & pr dpove. In the O. C. 
(765 ff.) Creon is represented as oppos- 
ing a distinct refusal to this prayer of 
Oedipus. His words here could mean: 
‘No, I do not promise, for I am not 
wont to speak vain words when I lack 
knowledge’ (¢pov as in 569): z.¢., ‘Ican- 
not tell how Apollo may decide.’ But I 
now think that, on the whole, it suits the 
context better to take them as expressing 
consent (4 “7 ppov®=what I do not mean 
to do). As this consent can be only pro- 
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OI. pydapas tavras y An pov. 
Kparetv* 
‘ Ss € , ¥ Lal , , 
Kal yap dxpdatnaas ov aor TO Biw EvvéoTero. 


XO. 3 rdrpas OnBys evoixor, hevooer’, Oidizous doe, 
ds Ta Khel” aiviypar de Kal Kpdtictos Hv avyp, 1525 
*ob tis od Ghtw moditav *rats Tiyais * éréBherer, 
eis Goov K\Vdwva Sewns Tupdhopas éhyhvev. 
aote Ovntov ovr éxeivny tHV TedevTaiay idew 
népav éemurkotovvTa pndev odPilew, mpi av 
tépa ToD Biov mepdoyn pydev adhyewov tafdv. 1530 


right, though vuv .. viv would be quite defensible. 1523 7 Piw] da Biov Nauck. 
1524—1530 The ss. rightly give these verses to the Chorus. The Scholiast gives 
them to Oedipus, but thinks that the play would end better with v. 1523: Ta yap 
ffs dvolketa, yvwporoyodvros Tov Oldlrodos. This error arose, as Dindorf points out, 
from the fact that in Eur. Phoen. 1758 ff. Oed. speaks similar verses, of which the 
first two are taken almost verbatim from our passage:—@ mdrpas xNewhs moNirat, 
Nevacer’, Oldirous Bde, | ds TA KAely’ aiviywar’ yyw Kal péy.oTos jv avip.—Fr. Ritter 
would delete vv. 1524—1530: but the close of the play would then be too abrupt. 
1526 dotio ob (Hw TodTeY Kal TUXaLc émiBAérwv L. In the later Mss. the only 
variations are év for ob} (V, M, M® rst hand), and Biy for §\w (M),—mere blunders, 
Musgrave conjectured, dy rls ob fw wodirGv ris TUxns éréBerev; (So Blaydes.) 


KP. rdvtTa pas um Bovdou 


visional—depending on the approval of 
Apollo—it is not necessarily inconsistent 
with O. C. 765 ff. 

1522 Aq pov: cp. 1022 yepdy da- 
Bov. 

1524—1530 See critical note. These 
verses are spoken by the Chorus, as Creon 
turns with Oedipus to enter the house. 
The calm close which the tragedy re- 
quires would be wanting if they were 
spoken by the chief sufferer himself. 
Of extant Greek tragedies, the Prome- 
theus and the Agamemnon are the only 
ones which end with words spoken by 
one of the actors; and in each case this 
is justified by the scheme of the trilogy 
to which the play belonged. 

1525 Here, as elsewhere, the mss. 
fluctuate between qdev and qSy. The 
Attic 75y, as first pers. sing., is con- 
tracted from ydea: in the ¢hird, the 
classical form was not 767 but 7de, or, 
before a vowel, jdew (as it must be in 
Eur. Jon 1187, Ar. Pax 1182 etc.). No 
3rd sing. in ea, from which 7 could come, 
is said, or can be supposed, to have ex- 
isted. Aristarchus, indeed, is quoted by 
the schol. on //. 5. 64 in favour of the 7. 
But the Doric 3rd sing. dro\wAy in Tad, 
Fleracl. 1. 39 is the only such form which 
is beyond question. Curtius (Verd 1. 


237, Eng. tr. 431 ff.) therefore agrees 
with those textual critics who, like La 
Roche, Cobet, and Kontos (Aéyios ‘Epujjs 
p- 61) would always write the 3rd sing. 
noec (or pdev), qySer atvlypara (pur. 
with reference to the hexameter ér7 
in which it was chanted) = knew iz- 
stinctively, by the intuition of genius: in 
Eur. Phoen. 1759 the adapter of this 
verse has altered je (perhaps by a slip 
of memory) to the more natural but less 
forcible éyvw, ‘read aright,’ solved. 
1526 od tls ov {yrw...Tais Tixats 
éréBA., ‘on whose fortunes what citizen 
did not look with emulous admiration?’ 
(Cp. Xen. AHzero 1. 10 mas dé mdvres 
é€fnNovv adv rods Tupdvvovs;) To me it 
appears certain that we should here read 
the interrogative tls, with éméB\erey in- 
stead of émuBAér@y. Cp. O. C. 1133 @ 
tls ovk eve | Kndls Kaxdv Edvouxos; 871 
drov rls dps odxt Krayydver; LV. 169 f. 
tl...o0K... | ...dyyeNlas: Eur. Phoen. 878 
ayd rl dpdv ob, rota 5 ob} Néywr ern, | 
els €Oos 7\Oov. Dem. or. 18 § 48 édav- 
vouévwv Kal bBprfouévwv Kal rt Kaxdv ovxt 
macxdvTwv mica  olkoumévn mecth +yé- 
yovey. Then the kal of the mss. should 
probably be rats: though it is possible 
(as Whitelaw proposes) to take SjXw Kat 
Tvxais as ‘his glory and his fortunes’: 
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OE. Nay, take not these from me! CR. Crave not to be 
master in all things: for the mastery which thou didst win hath 
not followed thee through life. 

CH. Dwellers in our native Thebes, behold, this is Oedipus, 
who knew the famed riddle, and was a man most mighty; on 
whose fortunes what citizen did not gaze with envy? Behold 
into what a stormy sea of dread trouble he hath come! 

Therefore, while our eyes wait to see the destined final day, 
we must call no one happy who is of mortal race, until he hath 
crossed life’s border, free from pain. 


Combining éé8\e7rev with two other conjectures (Martin’s od ris, and Ellendt’s rags for 
kal) Hartung restored, ov ris ot (4A wodtrwy Talis TOXats €wEBAeTev. Nauck now reads, 
ob Ths ob SiAw TodiTEv jy TdXaLs émLBémwy (qv for kal with Enger). Campbell con- 
jectures rpGros &v (jw woditay Kal TbxaLs éeripéywy, citing a gloss émaipduevos (on 
émi8\érwv) which occurs in M (not, however, in E, where on p. 110, which contains 
vv. 1518—1530, there is no gloss). 1528 éxelyny] xelvyy L ist hand: the initial 
eis from the first corrector (S).—ideiy has been suspected: see comment on 1529. 
1529 In L four words (probably belonging to a gloss) have been erased above undé’ 
é\Blfew mp dv. Inthe margin the first corrector has written yp. wdvyra mpocdoxav 
éws dv: z.e., some copies had rdvra mpoodoxaéyv éws (to which the corrector of L has 
wrongly added dv) for undé’ 6dBifew mply dv,—a conjecture of the same class as that 


noticed on v. 134. 


cp. Az. 503 olas Natpelas avd’ Soov sou 
tpéper. I doubt, however, whether ézé- 
Bderev, without (jw, could mean ‘ad- 
mired.’ On the usage of the verb ém- 
Bérw, see Appendix. 

1529 The use of émoxototvta is 
peculiar. I take the exact sense to be :— 
‘ fixing one’s eye on the final day (as on a 
point towards which one is moving), chat 
one should see it, 7.e. ‘until one shall 
have had experience of it.? Thus ém- 
cxormeiy is used in a sense closely akin 
to its common sense of ‘attentively con- 
sidering’ a thing: and the whole phrase 
is virtually equivalent to, ‘wazting medz- 
tatively to see the final day.’ For the 
added infin., cp. Thuc, 3. 2 vedy moinow 
éméuevov TerecOjvat, kal doa ex Tov Ildv- 
tov tbe dducéobar. Cp. Plin. 7 § 132 
alius de alio iudicat dies, et tamen supre- 
mus de omnibus, zdeogue nullis creden- 
dum est. Hartung proposed to replace 
iSeiy by ye det (where ye would be in- 
tolerable); Stanley by @e, Seyffert by 
déov, and Nauck by xpedv. Kennedy, 
keeping iéeiv, changes éxelyny into dpet- 
vov. But the infin. éAP(few as a ‘sen- 
tentious’ imperative (see on 462) is ap- 
propriate in this yduy. The accus. 
(@vnrov bv7’, émioxomodyra) stands with 
the infin. when, as here, the infin. repre- 
sents an imperat. of the ¢Azvd person; 


cp. f/. 3. 284 el 66 « ?AdéEavdpov kxrelvy 
EavO0s Mevédaos, | Tpdas ered’ ‘“Edévny 
Kal kTiwata mdvr’ drodotvat, with Leaf’s 
note: and Madvig Gr. § 546. When 
the infin. =an imperat. of the second pers., 
the case is regularly the nom. (Od. 11. 
441), rarely the acc. (Hes. Of. 380). 
The view that éAPtfew depends on wore 
requires a shorter pause at éA7jAvGev, and 
thus weakens the effect of v. 1527. 

pydév odBifev. Eur. Androm. too ff. 
partly reproduces the language of this 
passage: xph & ovmor’ elreiy ode’ 
bABiov Bporav, | mplv dv Oavdytos Thy 
terevtalay dys | brws mepdoas uépay 
née kdtw. He has the thought also 
in Zro. 510, Heracl. 866, /. A. 161, 
as Soph. in 7% 1 and fr. 588. The 
maxim, ‘Call no man happy before death,’ 
first appears in Greek literature as a 
set yvwun in Aesch. Ag. 928 6rPloau 
dé xpi | Blov redevrjcayr’ év evecrot 
gry’ but Aristotle recognises the popular 
tradition which ascribed it to Solon. 
In Her. 1. 32 Solon says that a man 
may be called edruxijs zm life, but Bros 
only after a life exempt from reverse. 
Cp. Iuv. 10. 274 f. £¢ Croesum, quem 
vox tusti facunda Solonis Respicere ad 
longae tussit spatia ultima vitae, where 
Mayor refers to the proverbs Avdds (Croe- 
sus) dmodvjoKe copes avip, and Tédos dpa 
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Blov (Paroemiogr. 11. 187, I. 315 n.), and 
to notices of the saying in Cic. (De Fin. 
2 § 87, 3 § 76), Diog. Laert. (1 § 50 ra 
Opvdovmeva), Ovid (Met. 3. 135), Seneca 
(De Trang. An, 11 § 12), Josephus (Bell. 
Lud. 1. 5. 11=29 § 3), Arrian (7 § 16. 7), 
Lucian (Charon 10): cp. Ecclus. 11. 28. 
Does Solon mean, Aristotle asks, (1) that 
a man 7s happy when he is dead? Or 
(2) that, after death, he may be said to 
have been happy? If (1), Arist. declines 
to allow that the dead are positively 
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happy; and popular opinion, he says, 
denies that they are always negatively so, 
z.¢. free from unhappiness. If (2), then 
is it not absurd that at the time when he 
zs happy we are not to callhim so? The 
fallacy, he concludes, consists in treating 
‘happiness’ as dependent on bright for- 
tunes: od yap év Tatras TO eB 7 KakGs, 
GNA Tpogdetrat TobTwy 6 dvOpémuwos Blos, 
ka@dmep elrapev, kipia 3 elaly al Kar’ 
aperny evépyerar THs evdaruovlas, al 6’ é- 
vavriat Tob évavriov. (Lith. Nic. r. 11.) 
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The Oedipus Tyrannus at Harvard.—Reference has been made in 
the Introduction (§ 29) to the performance of the Oedipus Tyrannus by 
members of Harvard University in May, 1881. The thorough scholar- 
ship, the archzeological knowledge and the artistic skill which presided 
over that performance invest the record of it with a permanent value 
for every student of the play. Where the modern imagination most 
needs assistance, this record comes to its aid. Details of stage- 
management and of scenic effect, which a mere reading of the text 
could suggest to few, become clear and vivid. Mr H. Norman’s 
‘Account of the Harvard Greek Play’—illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs—is, in fact, a book which must always have a place of its own 
in the literature of the Oedipus Tyrannus. I select those passages 
which relate to the principal moments of the action; and, for more 
convenient reference, I arrange them in successive sections. 


§ 1. Opening Scene. ‘Account,’ p. 65. ‘The scene behind the 
long and narrow stage is the palace of Oedipus, king of Thebes,—a 
stately building with its frieze and columns. There is a large central 
door with two broad steps, and two smaller side doors; all three are 
closed. In the centre of the stage in front is a large altar; beside each 
of the smaller doors of the palace is another altar. A flight of steps 
leads from the stage at each side. The sound of the closing doors has 
warned the audience that the long-expected moment is at hand, and an 
immediate silence ensues. Under these circumstances the first notes of 
the orchestra come with great effect, and the entire prelude is unusually 
impressive. As it closes, the spectators are sympathetic and expectant. 

‘Slowly the crimson curtains on the right-hand side below the stage 
are drawn apart, and the Priest of Zeus enters, leaning on a staff, a 
venerable and striking figure....Behind him come two little children. 
They are dressed in soft white tunics and cloaks, their hair is bound 
with white fillets, and they carry in their hands olive branches twined 
with wool,— 

eAaias & viryévvntov KAador, 
Ajve peylotw Twodppovus eoreppevor. 
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This shows that they come as suppliants. Behind the children come 
boys, then youths, and then old men. All are dressed in white and 
carry suppliant boughs ; in the costumes of the men, the delicate fabric 
of the undergarment, the yirwv, contrasts beautifully with the heavy 
folds of the iudruov. With grave, attentive faces the procession crosses 
the front of the stage, and mounts the steps; the suppliants lay down 
their branches and seat themselves on the steps of the altars. The 
priest alone remains standing, facing the palace door. 

‘The first impression upon the spectators was fortunate. The inno- 
cent looks of the children, the handsome figures of the men, the 
simplicity and solemnity of their movements, set off as they were by 
the fine drapery of their garments and the striking groups around the 
altars, had an instant and deep effect. It is safe to say that fears of 
crudeness or failure began rapidly to vanish. The spectacle presented 
at this moment was one of the most impressive of the play. 

‘After a short pause the great doors of the palace are thrown back, 
and the attendants of Oedipus enter and take up their positions on 
each side. They wear thin lavender tunics reaching nearly to the knee. 
Their looks are directed to the interior of the palace, whence, in a 
moment, Oedipus enters. His royal robes gleam now with the purple 
of silk and now with the red of gold; gold embroidery glitters on his 
crimson tunic and on his white sandals; his crown gives him dignity 
and height. 

‘For an instant he surveys the suppliants, and then addresses them.’ 


§ 2. Arrival of Creon from Delphi: verses 78 ff. ‘ Account,’ p. 69. 
‘While Oedipus is speaking, the children on the [spectators’] left of the 
stage have descried some one approaching, and one of them has pointed 
him out to the priest. It is Creon, who enters with rapid strides, 
wearing a wreath of bay leaves sparkling with berries, the symbol of a 
favorable answer. He is dressed in the short salmon-colored tunic and 
crimson cloak, with hat and staff. A hasty greeting follows; and 
ees the priest, and the suppliants wait for the answer of the 
oracle.’ 


§ 3. Withdrawal of the Suppliants, and Entrance of the Chorus: 
vv. 143—I51, p. 71. ‘With the assurance of speedy aid [for the The- 
bans] he [Oedipus] leads Creon into the palace, and the attendants 
follow and close the doors. Slowly the white-robed suppliants rise ; the 
petition being granted, each one takes his bough, and led by the priest 
they descend the steps and disappear. 

‘As the last figure passes out of sight the notes of the orchestra are 
heard once more, this time with a measured beat which instantly attracts 
attention, and the Chorus of old men of Thebes issues from the same 
entrance. They are men of various ages, dressed in tunics reaching to 
the instep, and full iuaria, of harmonious soft warm colors. The excel- 
lence of the costumes was marked ; each man seemed to have worn his 
dress for years, and to exhibit his individuality in the folds of it. They 
enter three deep, marching to the solemn beat of the music; and as the 
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first rank comes in sight of the audience the strains of the choral ode 
burst from their lips. 


Shoulder to shoulder and foot to foot the old men make their way to 
the altar on the floor of the theatre and take up their positions around 
it. This entrance of the Chorus was surpassed in dramatic effect by 
few features of the play: the rhythmical movements, the coloring and 
drapery, the dignity of the faces, the impressive music sung in unison by 
the fifteen trained voices,—all these combined to produce a startling 
effect on the audience.’ 


§ 4. L£ntrance of Tetresias, v.297,p.75. ‘At this moment Teiresias 
enters, a towering venerable figure, with long white hair and beard. He 
is guided to the stage by a boy, whose blue cloak contrasts with the 
snowy draperies of the old man.’ 7s exit, v. 462, p. 79. ‘The two 
men part in deadly anger, Oedipus going within the palace and the boy 
leading Teiresias down the steps [from the stage, see § 1]....Once more 
the music sounds, and the Chorus gives voice to its feelings concerning 
the sirange scene which has just been enacted.’ 


§5. L£ntrance of Creon, when he comes to repudiate the charge of 
treason brought against him by Oedipus: v. 512, p. 81. ‘As the strains 
of [choral] music die away, Creon is seen hastily ascending the steps [to 
the stage] on the right [of the spectators: cp. § 2]. He is no longer 
dressed as a traveller, but in garments suited to his high rank. His 
tunic is of delicate dark crimson material, with a gold border; his 
iwarvov is of bright crimson cashmere, with a broader gold border ; his 
sandals are of crimson and gold. He strides to the centre of the stage 
and bursts out in indignant denial of the charges that Oedipus has made 
against him.’ 


§ 6. Jocasta enters while high words are passing between Oedipus and 
Creon: v. 631, p. 83. ‘Just as this [altercation] reaches its height the 
doors of the palace are seen to open, and the Chorus bids both angry 
speakers cease, as Jocasta is approaching. The attendants of Jocasta 
enter and place themselves on each side of the door, and a moment 
later the queen herself stands upon the threshold. Oedipus turns to her 
with welcome, and Creon with a gesture of appeal. 

‘Her dress consists of a richly trimmed silvery undergarment, and an 
iuartvov of crimped pale yellow silk. She wears a crown, bracelets, and 
necklace, and white sandals embroidered with gold.’ 

It was upon this group—the first complex one in the play—that Mr 
F. D. Millet based his scheme of the costumes, to which he gave long 
study, both from the historical and from the artistic point of view, and 
which he has described in the Century Magazine of Nov., 1881. 
From this article, Mr Norman (p. 83) quotes the following passage :— 
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‘It was part of the original scheme that in each group the most 
prominent character should, as far as possible, be the focus, not only of 
interest in the text, but from the point of view of costume. Let us see 
how the first complex group fulfilled this condition. On the stage left 
stood Oedipus, in rich but deep-toned red ; on the right, Creon, equally 
in red, but of a color entirely different in scale; the attendants of the 
king, in lavender tunics bordered with gold-embroidered white, flanked 
the doorway; and the two attendants of Jocasta, in delicate blue and 
salmon, brought the eye by a pleasing graduation in intensity of color 
and strength of tone up to the figure of the queen, clothed in lustrous 
and ample drapery.’ 


$7. Arrival of the Messenger from Corinth: v. 924, p. 89. ‘As 
the Chorus closes, Jocasta enters [v. 911] in a new state of mind. She 
has comforted Oedipus by ridiculing all oracles ; but she is not without 
faith in the power of Gods, and she brings frankincense and garlands, 
and lays them with a prayer upon the altar. 

‘While she is speaking, an old man has entered on the left below the 
stage. He is dressed as a common traveller, in a tunic and short cloak, 
his hat slung over his shoulder, and a stout staff in his hand. It is the 
messenger from Corinth. He looks round as if in search of something, 
and as soon as the queen has finished her prayer he inquires of the 
Chorus where the home of Oedipus, or, better still, the king himself, can 
be found. He is promptly informed that the mansion he sees is the 
palace of Oedipus, and that the lady before it is the queen. With a 
profound salutation as he ascends to the stage, he declares himself to 
be the bearer of news at once good and bad. Old Polybus, king of 
Corinth, is dead, and the citizens are about to make Oedipus king. 
This is indeed news to Jocasta. Oedipus has long avoided Corinth lest 
he should slay his father, Polybus; now he can return, as king, all fear 
dispelled. Oedipus enters in response to her summons. His royal 
robes have been exchanged for simpler ones of white and gold. He, 
too, learns the news with triumph.’ 


§ 8. Locasta divines the worst:—her final exit; vv. 1040—1072, 
p- 92. ‘But Jocasta? At the other end of the stage the queen is writhing 
in anguish. ‘The deep-red cloak which she wears is twisted about her ; 
now she flings her hands up and seems about to speak, then her hands 
are pressed on her mouth to stop the cries which rise, or on her bosom 
to silence the beating of her heart. She rushes toward the king, but 
stops half-way ; her face shows the tortures of her soul. The truth is all 
too clear to her. The spectator feels that this suspense cannot last, and 
relief comes when the Chorus suggests that perhaps Jocasta can tell 
something about the shepherd of Laius. When appealed to by Oedipus, 
she forces the suffering from her face and turns with a smile. But 
Oedipus has gone beyond recall. Her last appealing words are scorned, 
and with the language and the gesture of despair she rushes from the 
stage. 
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§9. The Herdsman of Laius is brought in: the whole truth ts ex- 
torted from him: vv. 1110—1185, pp. 94 ff. ‘As the music ceases the 
attendants of Oedipus appear at the entrance on the right, supporting a 
strange figure between them. It is an aged man, with grizzled hair and 
beard, clothed in coarse homespun cloth, and with a rough, untanned 
sheepskin over his shoulders. He supports himself on a sapling staff 
which he has cut in the woods. He mounts the steps with difficulty, and 
faces the king. He is no stranger to the errand on which he has been 
brought, and with the greatest difficulty he is made to speak. The 
contrast between the eagerness of the messenger from Corinth to tell all 
he knows, and the silence of the tender-hearted old shepherd, is very 
striking. ‘The shepherd cannot bear the other’s telltale chatter, and 
with the words, ‘Confusion seize thee and thine evil tongue!” he swings 
his staff to strike him. At a gesture from Oedipus the attendant stops 
the blow. The old man must be made to speak. The muscular 
attendants spring forward and seize him. Then the truth is wrung 
from him, word by word. He gave the child to the Corinthian ; it 
came from the palace; they said it was the son of Laius; Queen 
Jocasta herself placed it in his hands; they said that an oracle 
had declared that it should kill its father. The truth is out; the 
oracles are not falsified; his father’s murderer, his mother’s husband, 
Oedipus faces his doom. With a fearful, choking cry he pulls his 
robes over his head and face, and bursts into the palace. 

‘ This scene...was the dramatic climax of the play. The acting led 
up to it gradually by the excited conversation and the shepherd’s blow. 
When Oedipus burst through the doors of the palace, his attendants 
quickly followed him; the horror-stricken messengers turned with 
despairing gestures and descended the steps, the one to the right, the 
other to the left, and a profound silence fell upon the theatre.’ 


§10. Lffect of the fourth stasimon, vv. 1223—1530, p. 98. ‘In the 
opening strains of the last choral ode, which now ring out, the emotions 
of the scene are wonderfully expressed. Each one recognizes the 
solemnity and depth of his own feelings in their pathetic tones.’ 


ES, 
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S11. Zhe Messenger from the House: the entrance of the blinded 
Oedipus, 1223—1296, pp. 98 f. ‘As the ode [just mentioned] closes, the 
palace doors are opened violently from within, and the second messenger 
rushes on the stage. He is a servant from the palace, clad, like the at- 
tendants, in a short light tunic. He brings a tale of horror: Oedipus, 
on entering, had called for a sword, and demanded to know where 
Jocasta was. No one would tell him; but at last, seeing the doors of the 
bedchamber shut, he had broken through them and disclosed the body 
of the queen hanging by the bed. Tearing down the body, he had 
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snatched from the shoulders the golden clasps and had thrust them into 
his eyes.’...In a moment Oedipus himself appears, leaning on his at- 
tendants, his pale face marred by bloody stains. The dismayed Chorus 
hide their faces in their robes, and the king’s voice is broken with sobs 
as he cries, aiat, aiat, dioravos éyw.’ 


S12. Closing scene, vv. 1416—1530, pp. 1o1 ff. ‘As Oedipus is 
begging to be slain or thrust out of the land, the approach of Creon, who 
has resumed his royal powers, is announced. The memory of all his 
injustice to Creon overwhelms Oedipus, and he cannot bear to meet 
him. But he is blind and unable to flee, so he hides his face and waits 
in silence. Creon enters, crowned, followed by two attendants....His 
first words are reassuring ; the new king does not come with mocking or 
reproach, but directs that a sight so offensive to earth and heaven be 
hidden within the palace. Oedipus asks the boon of banishment, but is 
informed by the cautious Creon that the God must be consulted. Then 
the blind man begs that his wife be buried decently, and reiterates his 
prayer that he may be permitted to leave the city which he has afflicted. 
And one thing more he asks,—that he may embrace his daughters again. 
By a sign Creon despatches his own attendants to bring them, and while 
Oedipus is still speaking their voices are heard. 

‘ Antigone and Ismene now enter, led by the attendants of Creon, 
and are placed in the arms of Oedipus, who falls on his knees beside 
them, and addresses them with saddest words. The children are too 
young to appreciate the horror of the scene, but they are filled with pity 
for their father’s pain. There is a look of genuine sympathy on the two 
bright faces which watch the kneeling figure. Creon has retired to the 
right of the stage and has wrapped his robe round him, unable to bear 
the sight of the terrible farewell. He is summoned by Oedipus to give 
his hand in token of his promise to care for the helpless girls. The 
children fall back, the blind man waits with outstretched hand, and 
Creon slowly and sadly walks across the stage and gives the sign. Then 
Oedipus turns again to his little ones. The painful scene, however, has 
lasted long enough, and Creon orders Oedipus to leave his children and 
withdraw. It is a dreadful separation, but the king’s order is impera- 
tive. So Oedipus tears himself away, his attendants throw open the 
doors, the attendants of Creon take the children by the hand, and Creon 
himself leads Oedipus up the steps and into the palace....The children 
and the second messenger follow ; the attendants of Oedipus enter last 
and gently close the doors. 

‘The music sounds again in pathetic tones, and the Coryphaeus 
expresses for his fellows the lesson of life.’ 


Verse 2. On the meaning of Ooatere. The points of the question 
are these. 1. Oodfew, from 0-6-5 swift (rt. Ger, Ow; Curt. Ztym. 
§ 313), Occurs ten times in Eur., four times transitively, ‘to impel,’ 
‘urge,’ as Bacch. 66 Godlw Bpopiw, révov ndvv: six times intransitively, as 
Troad. 349 po.vds Ooalovo’. If it is the same word here, what would 
Goaew edpas mean? (a) Not, I think, ‘to urge, press your supplication,’ 
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—referring to the eager gestures or aspect of the suppliants: for rapid 
motion, and not merely eagerness, is implied by Godfw. Rather (4) ‘to 
come with eager haste as suppliants’: as Herm. explains Erfurdt’s ‘cur 
hanc sessionem festinatis?’—‘cur tanto studio hic sessum venitis?’ 
Now I can conceive Sophocles saying omevdew or éreiyew or even OodLew 
ixeretav : but could he have said Ooafew epas? The primary notion of 
a fixed attitude stands out too clearly above the secondary notion of 
a supplication. 

2. For another Ooa€eu, ‘to sit,’ only two passages are cited. (i) Em- 
pedocles 52 Oapre xat tore 8) codins em axpowsr Ooafe. This mivht 
mean ‘hasten on to the heights of wisdom’: though, when ézé with dat. 
denotes motion, it usually means ‘against,’ as in Od. 10. 214 08 of y 
wppnOynoay éx’ avdpacw. But the more natural sense would be, ‘sit on 
the heights of wisdom.’ (ii) Aesch. Suppl. 595 um apxas [L dpxds] 
Oy ovTivos Goalwv | ne) peetov KpEevro ov Kpatuvet* | OUTLVOS avobev yEEVoU 
oéBe xétw. Hermann renders the first words: ‘Aasting at no one’s 
bidding,’ zud/ius sub imperio properans. So Mr Paley: ‘ Himself urged 
to action (Goclwv) by no authority.’ But the Scholiast is right, I believe, 
in rendering Jodlwy by kabypevos. Only ta dpyas ovrivos Goalwv does 
not mean ‘sitting wszder no other’s rule,’ but ‘sitting 4y no other’s 
mandate.’ (I should prefer vrapxos.) For the Aeschylean image of 
Zeus throned on high, cp. Aesch. Agam. 182 dayovwv 8€ tov xapis | 
Buaiws cepa cepvov nuevo. 

3. Ancient tradition recognised Ooalew as=Odooew here. Plut. 
Mor, 22 E says, TO Sodlav 7 70 KwvetoGar onpuaivovow, wos Hipuridns... 
n 70 KabelecOar kal Gaaooew, ws SopoxAys,—quoting this passage. So 
the ELtym. Magn. 460. 10 da ti mpoobaxeire tacde tas pas; rh 
mpooxpylere TavTass Tais édpais; If 7 had stood before ri, the last clause 
would have seemed to glance at the other explanation. So the Schol. 
Ooakere, kata duadvow avti tod Oaocere: but adds, 7) Gods tpooxdbyabe. 

4. Buttmann would connect Oodlw fo sit with Oe, the stem of ri6nuw. 
Godfw cannot be obtained directly from Oe. It is possible, however, that 
a noun-stem, from which 6odlw fo sit came, may itself have been 
derived from a secondary form of #e. It might be said that Oaa-, fow-, 
suggest a OeF or GaF or Ov akin to Oe: cp. fav (mipavoxw) with da, 
atv (ordXos) with ora. 

To sum up:—Emped., Aesch. and Soph. seem to have used 
GodLev as=Odooew. We can only say that (i) the sound and form 
of Goafw may have suggested an affinity with Oadoow, Oowxos: (il) as 
a purely poetical word, Joafw belonged to that region of language in 
which the earlier Attic poets—bold manipulators of old material—used 
a certain license of experiment, not checked by scientific etymology, 
and so liable to be occasionally misled by false or accidental analogies. 


44 f. In discussing these two verses, it is essential that the whole 
context from v. 35 should be kept clearly before the mind :— 


35 os y e&éAvoas, dotv Kadpetov poduy, 
okAnpas aodod dSacpov ov mapetxopev* 
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Kat Tal’ id juav ovdey eLedws wA€ov 
ove éxdidax Geis, aA)e apoaOyKn God 
A€yeu vopiter O npiv opAdoa Biov- 

40 vot, @ Kpdtur Tov TAC Oidérov Kapa, 
ixerevowev oe Tavres oie TpooTporrot 
adkyv tw evpety piv, cite TOD Oey 
pyynv aKovoas «iT am _avdpos olaGa mov" 
ws Tour _epreipoure Kal tas Evpdopas 

45 Cwoas opd padiora tov Bovdevpdtwv. 


The general sense is: ‘Thou didst save us from the Sphinx ; and 
now we pray thee to save us from the plague: for, when men are 
experienced, we see that they are also (ai) most successful in giving 
counsel.’ The last two verses form a comment on the whole preceding 
sentence. The complaint that, thus understood, they involve ‘ bathos’ 
is doubly unjust. For, even if the trouble which Oedipus is now asked 
to heal had been precisely similar to the trouble which he had formerly 
healed, yet the general sentiment, ‘ Experience teaches prudence,’ is no 
more ‘bathos’ than is dpacavt wabetv, tabypata pabypata, or many 
other maxims which occur in Greek Tragedy. But in this case the new 
trouble was of a different order from the old; and the definition of the 
old trouble, given in 35 f., naturally sug gests a supplementary thought 
which lends a special force to the -yvopn. The experience of a great 
national crisis will stand Oedipus in good stead, though the problem 
now presented to him is unlike that which he formerly solved. 

The old scholium on v. 44 in the Laurentian Ms. runs thus :—wos 
Tolow epare(powrw ev Tots TuvEeTOLS TAS GUYTUXLas Kai Tas aToBacets 
tov BovAevpatwr opd woas Kal ovk arodAupévas. ov ohadderar GAG 
TO aroByoopevov oroyacerar kadds. Prof. Kennedy calls this ‘the poor 
gloss of a medieval scholiast.’ The scribe was medieval; but the gloss? 
The age and origin of the old scholia in L have been discussed by Wunder, 
G. Wolff, O. Pauli, and others, with results of which I have given an out- 
line in the second part of the Introduction to the Facsimile of the Lauren- 
tian MS. (p. 21). These old scholia represent, in the main, the work of 
the Alexandrian scholars, and more especially of two commentators, one 
of whom is unknown, the other being the famous grammarian Didymus, 
who flourished crc. 30 B.c. The other interpreters from whose com- 
ments these scholia were compiled belonged chiefly to the period from 
about 250 B.c. down to the age of Didymus. There is nothing in this 
scholium on v. 44 to suggest a ‘medieval’ rather than an Alexandrian 
origin ; while on the other hand there are definite reasons for believing 
that, like the rest of the old scholia, it represents an explanation which 
had been handed down, through successive generations of Alexandrian 
scholars, from an age when the feeling for ‘classical Greek idiom was 
still fresh. 

The interpretation thus sanctioned by the Greek commentary has 
been accepted by the all but unanimous judgment of modern critics. 


We may here state, and answer, the chief objection which has recently 
been made to it. 
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It is said that éuzdopa cannot mean ‘issue’ or ‘outcome’; and that, 
therefore, ras Evppopds tév Bovlevwarwy cannot mean ‘the issues of their 
counsels.’ The answer is that the phrase, ‘the issues of their counsels,’ 
is only a convenient way of saying, ‘the occurrences connected with 
their counsels’; z.¢., in this particular case, ‘the occurrences which 
result from their counsels.’ No one has contended that the word éup- 
opa, taken by itself, could mean ‘outcome’ or ‘issue.’ The fallacious 
objection has arisen from the objectors failing to distinguish between 
the use of the English genitive and the much larger and more varied 
use of the Greek genitive. We could not say, ‘the occurrences’ (meaning 
‘consequences ’) ‘of their counsels.’ But our ‘of’ is not an exhaustive 
equivalent for the force of the Greek genitive. évydopat Bovrevparov, 
‘occurrences connected with, belonging to, counsels,’ could mean, 
according to context, that the occurrences (@) consist of the counsels, 
(4) accompany them, (c) result from them. It would be just as reason- 
able to object to the phrase Avypav wove ixt#pes at v. 185, because 
‘suppliants of weary woes’ would be unintelligible. The ancient Greek 
commentator has explained the phrase, ras Evudopas trav BovrAcupdTov, 
with a precision which could not have been happier if he had foreseen 
the objection which we have been noticing; and those who raise that 
objection might have profited by attention to his language. In his 
paraphrase, ras ouvrvxias kai tas amoBaces tdv BovAevpatwv, the first 
word, ovyruxias, marks that évudopas bears its ordinary sense: the 
second word, azofdceis, marks that the relation expressed by the geni- 
tive case is here the relation of cause to effect. It is as if he had 
said: ‘the occurrences connected with—that is (kad), the results of— 
the counsels.’ Similarly in O. C. 1506, kai cou Gedy | tvxnv tis eoOAnv 
THod €OnKe THS Odd, ‘a good fortune connected with this coming,’ means 
‘a good fortune which this coming bestows.’ There, as it happens, we 
can say simply, ‘the good fortune of this coming’: but we might say also, 
‘a happy issue from this coming,’—and that, too, without fear of being 
supposed to think that tr¥x7 means the same thing as reAevr7. In Thuc. 
I. 140 (quoted in my commentary) tas Evppopas tdv mpayparwv is a 
phrase strictly parallel to tas Evudopds tdv BovAcuparov. _ That is, the 
genitive is a genitive of connection; the phrase means literally, ‘the 
occurrences connected with human affairs,’ ze, the ways in which 
human affairs turn out; and therefore we may accurately render, 
‘the issues of human affairs.’ Prof. Kennedy renders it, ‘the course 
of actual events,’ and says that the genitive ‘is attributive or descrip-. 
tive, not possessive.’ This is not very clear; but the translation in- 
dicates that he takes the gen. to be descriptive; so that the phrase 
would mean literally, ‘the évygopaé consisting in mpdypara.’ Such a 
phrase, though oddly expressed, would be intelligible if the course of 
events in real life was being opposed to the course of events in a poem 
or other work of fiction. But it is inadmissible in Thuc. 1. 140, 
where the comparison is not between real and imaginary évyopai, but 
between the incalculable conjunctures of outward circumstances and the 
incalculable caprices of human thought: évdéxerar yap tas Evpepopas 
TOV Tpaypnatov odx Foaov apabds Xuppoae 7 Kal tas diavoias Tod avOpuirov. 
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Before leaving this topic, it may be well to say a word on the choice 
of the word ‘issues,’ employed in my translation. In my first edition, 
commenting on tas évpdopas tdv Bovevpdtwr, I had said, ‘the events, 
issues, of their counsels.’ On this Prof. Kennedy remarks, ‘he seems 
to confuse the words events and issues, as if they were identical.’ 
A little before, the critic states what he himself regards as the distinction 
between them :— 

‘Etymologically they are much the same, both meaning owt-come; event from 
evenire, issue from exire. Both can be used in the sense of exdimg: as ‘the event 
(or the issue) of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was the defeat of Arabi.’ But we could 
not say, ‘the event of the battle was the surrender of Cairo,’ though we might say 


‘the issue’ &c. In short, event may not be used in the sense of ‘result’ or ‘conse- 
quence’; zssze may be so used.’ 


The statement that ‘event’ cannot be used in the sense of ‘result or 
consequence’ is surprising. The first two meanings given by Dr 
Johnson to ‘event’ are (1) ‘incident ; anything that happens’: (2) ‘con- 
sequence of an action; conclusion; upshot.’ So Webster defines 
‘event,’ first, as ‘incident,’ secondly as ‘the consequence of any thing ; 
the issue,’ etc. Nor is there the least warrant for saying that ‘event’ 
can denote only an immediate consequence, while ‘issue’ can denote 
also an ulterior consequence. See, ¢.g., Richard LI, 2. 1. 212: 

‘What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 


But by bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good.’ 


Shakespeare would probably have been surprised to learn that he 
ought to have written ‘issues.’ And Tennyson was doubtless unconscious 
of a blunder in the words, 

‘One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


‘Event’ and ‘issue,’ both alike, can mean either ‘ending’ (as victory 
is the ‘event,’ ‘issue,’ of.a battle), or ‘consequence.’ The second sense 
belongs to ‘event’ by precisely the same right as to ‘issue’ (exdtus): 
cp. Cicero Juv, 1. 28. 42 eventus est alicutus exitus negotit, in quo quaert 
solet, guid ex quaque re evenerit, eveniat, eventurum sit. The distinction 
in our usage at the present day is simply this. ‘Event’ has become 
familiar in the sense of ‘incident,’ and unfamiliar in the sense of ‘ out- 
come,’ except in certain phrases, such as ‘the event will show,’ etc. 
Hence to say, for instance, ‘the events of human affairs,’ would have 
an awkward sound. now; though it is just as correct, and could bear 
exactly the same sense, as ‘the issues of human affairs.’ One cause is 
manifest. We have a verb, ‘to issue,’ but no verb, to ‘evene’; and, 
through saying, ‘the affair issued in that,’ it has become natural to say 
‘the issue’ (rather than ‘the event’) ‘ of the affair.’ 

It is this shade of contemporary preference, and no other reason, 
which has guided my use of the words ‘issue’ and ‘event’ in the note 
on wy. 44 f. (p. 18). I have used ‘issue’ in the sense of ‘ outcome,’ 
and ‘event’ only in the sense of ‘occurrence.’ But, when ‘event’ does 
mean ‘outcome,’ then it is synonymous with ‘issue.’ Prof. Kennedy’s 
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assertion that ‘event’ can mean only (1) ‘occurrence’ or (2) ‘ending,’ 
while ‘issue’ can mean either of these, and also (3) ‘consequence,’ seems 
to have no foundation either in the history of the words or in the usage 
of the best English writers. 

The first modern writer who dissented from the traditional interpre- 
tation was John Young, who held the Chair of Greek at Glasgow from 
1774 to 1821". He rendered évudopds by collationes, taking the sense 
to be: ‘I see that with men of experience comparisons of counsels also 
are most in use’: z.¢., such men are not only fitted to be counsellors, 
but are also ready to consult other men. Thus understood, the two 
verses are no longer a comment on the whole preceding sentence ; they 
refer to the latter part of v. 43, «ir dm’ dvdpes otc0a mov. A view 
identical with Young’s was expressed by Dr Kennedy in 1854, and is 
maintained in his edition. He renders thus :— 

‘ws since toiow eureipoow to men of experience ope I see that (not 
only counselling but) kai also tas Evugopds trav Bovdevparwv comparisons 
of their counsels pariora bdoas are in most lively use.’ 

In a note on tas vpdopds tév mpaypatwv (Thuc. 1. 140 § 3) 

-Shilleto wrote thus :— 
‘Interpreting here (see § 1) “events, issues, results,” I disagree with 


1 John Young, a very acute and accomplished scholar—known to many by 
his fine criticism on Gray’s Elegy—published nothing on Sophocles. His note on 
O. T. 44 f. was communicated to Andrew Dalzell, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1797 Dalzell published the second volume of his Collectanea 
Graeca Maiora, containing extracts from poets, as the first volume had contained 
prose extracts. Young’s note does not appear in the edition of 1797, which on v. 44 
gives only Brunck’s note (as below). The book went through several editions. The 
edition of 1822 was revised by Dalzell’s successor in the Greek Chair, George Dunbar, 
who added some comments of his own. There the note on v. 44 stands as follows :— 

*44. ‘Qs rotow éumelporoc—] Usu enim peritis video felict guogue eventu consilia 
maxime vigere. BRUNCK. Ita interpretes: sed cuudédpav (sic) pro eventu consilit 
sumi posse non credo; ea enim vox fortuitum aliquid semper innuere videtur: hic 
autem potius in primitivo sensu sumi, locusque adeo totus ita reddi potest: S¢écwdi 
alicujus deorum vocem audisti, vel etiam & mortalium quocunque quicquam acceperis ; 
video enim apud prudentes expertosque viros etiam collationes constlit maxime in usu 
esse. Ipsius sapientiam supra laudaverat ; iam etiam alios consultasse posse addit: 
qui sensus vulgato multo melior videtur ; otiosum enim alias foret kal, neque tota 
sententia loco suo digna. T. Y. Esto ut gyupopa aliquid fortuiti semper innuit (sz). 
Hoc ipsum est quod quaerimus. Sensus loci esse videtur Sapzentes Fortuna iuvat. 
Cantab. Anon. *Vix credere possum rds évudopas Trav Bovdevudrwy significare 
collationes consti. Sensus videtur esse; video enim apud expertos eventus consiliorum 
maximée vigere, i.e. Ex eventu consiliorum quae prius dederant facilius et rectius de 
futuro iudicare possunt.’ 

The last note, with an asterisk prefixed, is Dunbar’s own. In the initials appended 
to Young’s note, ‘T.’ is a misprint for ‘J.’ (Another obvious misprint, viz. ‘innuit’ 
for ‘innuat,’ closely follows it.) It was very natural that Dr Kennedy should have 
thought this better authority than my statement, and should have continued to speak 
of ‘Dr T. Young.’ (John Young took no degree beyond that of M.A.) But I do not 
know what ground my eminent critic had for saying that Young’s view was ‘accepted 
by Prof. Dalzell.’ The mere printing of Young’s note, along with two others of a 
different tendency, can scarcely be held to prove it. And the fact that Brunck’s note 
is still placed first (as in the ed. of 1797) rather suggests the contrary. Dunbar, it will 
be noticed, records his dissent from Young.—I have to thank my colleague, the Rev. 
Prof. W. P. Dickson, for access to Dunbar’s ed. of Dalzell,—now a somewhat rare 


book. 
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such rendering of Soph. Oed. T. 44 ws rotow éureipourt kal tds Evudopas | 
fdoas opd pariora tov Bovrevparwv. I have long thought that ‘com- 
parisons of counsels’ was there meant and have compared Atschyl. Pers. 
528 quoted above on 128, 9. (I am rejoiced to find that Prof. Kennedy 
and I have independently arrived at the same conclusion. See Journal 
of Philology, Vol. 1. pp. 311, 312.) «al seems thus to have more signi- 
ficance. Men of experience may receive suggestions from not only 
gods but from other men (cir’ dx’ avdpés oic6a ov). Collations also of 
counsels are most effective. It is not improbable that Sophocles had 
in view the adage ovv re dv” épxouevw Kai te mpd 6 Tod évonoev Hom. 
Iliad x. 224.’ : 

It will be seen that Mr Shilleto agreed with Professor Kennedy in 
taking gvszdopas as = ‘comparisons,’ but differed from him (1) in taking 
fdoas—as I do—to mean ‘effective,’ not ‘in vogue’ (an old schol. in L 
has fdas, avtt tod évepyeotépas): (2) in taking the xat (‘also’) to 
imply ‘independently of hints from the gods,’ and not ‘in addition to 
offering counsels.’ 

Mr Whitelaw, too, agrees with Dr Kennedy about évudopas, but not 
about fwoas, which he takes to mean ‘prospering.’ ‘Conference aso of 
counsels prospers for men of experience more than others.’ Remark 
that this version makes tas éuudopds tdv BovAcvpatwv equivalent to To 
évudhéepav ta Bovretdpara, It is this act that prospers for them. 

Dr Fennell now renders (Zrans. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1886, p. 72), 
‘since I see that with men of experience their co//ections of counsels (z.e. 
the counsels which they bring together) are also (as well as a dry Geod) 
most of all living.’ Thus {cas is virtually the epithet of the counsels, 
since tas & tov B. is taken=ra Evudepdmeva Bovredwara, By ‘living,’ 
Dr Fennell means ‘effective.’ He remarks, with justice, that his version 
‘embodies a less trite sentiment than that attributed to the poet by 
Professor Kennedy.’ 

One more interpretation of évudopas has lately been given by Sir 
George Young, in a note to his translation of the play. ‘1 see that, for 
men of experience, the correspondences of their counsels actually exist’ ; 
i.e., ‘the things that actually exist correspond with their counsels.’ In 
other words, their counsels suit the conditions of the crisis. This sense 
must be derived from fuyudéper Oar (to agree, concur), not from Evppépey 
(to bring together). 

With regard, then, to the advocates of the new interpretation, it is a 
case of ‘quot homines, tot sententiae.’ Dr Kennedy, indeed, exactly 
agrees with John Young; but the rest differ in various points both from 
Dr Kennedy and from each other. The only point on which they are 
unanimous is that €yudopdés must mean something which it never means 
anywhere else. We may first consider this contention. 

I. ovpdopa is a word of very frequent occurrence, and yet in the 
extant literature of the classical age it is never found except in one of 
two senses,—(i) an occurrence ; (ii) an unhappy occurrence,—a mis- 
fortune. That is, usage had restricted this very common noun to 
senses parallel with the intransitive cvppépew as meaning ‘to happen’ 
(Thuc. 6, 20 Evvevéyxou prev tadra ws BovdAdueba, ita eventant). The limit 
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imposed by usage can be illustrated from Lucian. His Lexiphanes is a 
satire on a certain kind of affectation in language. There (§ 6) we 
have the phrase r0 pev &) Seirvov jv ad cvpudopav, ‘the repast was 
furnished from contributions.’ The point is that the learned speaker 
has employed cvpdopa in a sense which derivation warranted, but which 
“sounded strangely, as parallel with the transitive cvudépew, ‘to bring 
together’; the ordinary phrase would have been amd cvpBordv. To this 
argument Dr Kennedy replies: ‘As to Lucian’s jests (dating in the 
second century of our era), I decline to trouble myself with anything so 
irrelevant to the question.’ The irrelevancy, we gather, depends, first, 
on the fact that Lucian is jesting, and secondly on the fact that he 
flourished about 160 a.p. Now, as to the jests, my point is precisely 
that Lucian did think this use of ovudopa a jest. He cannot have been 
jesting in the sense of pretending to think it ludicrous when he did not 
really think it so. And as to 160 a.D., that date surely did not preclude 
Lucian from treating many points of classical idiom with an authority 
which no modern can claim. Can no illustrations of classical Greek be 
derived from Athenaeus, Arrian, Pausanias, Galen, Hermogenes, or 
Oppian? But Dr Verrall has another way of dealing with Lucian’s 
evidence. Heassumes that Lucian’s satire rested on the fact that some 
earlier writer had actually used ovpdopa in the sense of ‘contribution.’ 
This view grants at least the singularity of such a sense, since, if there 
was nothing odd in it, there was no room for ridicule. But does such 
a view suit Lucian’s drift here? His Lexiphanes is especially the 
man who employs words in a sense warranted by etymology but not 
warranted by usage. Thus, a few lines further on, Lexiphanes speaks 
of Adyava Ta Te Vrdyela Kal Ta UTEppvy, ‘vegetables which grow under 
ground (ze. roots) and above ground.’ His use of vreppuys has just as 
- much, and as little, warrant as his use of cvydopad: viz., the etymo- 
logical warrant. If, however, Greek literature had actually recognised 
ovpdopa as ‘contribution,’ then the satire would have missed its peculiar 
point. Lexiphanes would merely be using a fine word where a simpler 
one would have served. And is it probable that any classical writer had 
opposed vrepduns to uroyeos? It remains to notice some passages of 
the dramatists in which Dr Verrall has suggested that cvsdopa means 
neither ‘occurrence’ nor ‘misfortune.’ In each case his proposed 
version is added in brackets, while the ordinary version immediately 
follows the Greek. 

(1) Aesch. Zum. 897 7@ yap céBovrt cuppopas dpAdcouev: ‘we will prosper the 
fortunes of our worshippers.’ [‘We will prosper their «#zovs,—making them and 
their living possessions fertile.] (2) 2. 1019 merouxlay 6 éuhy | eboeBodvres obre 
uéuperbe suupopas Blov: ‘while ye revere us as dwellers among you, ye shall not 
complain of the fortunes of your lives.’ [‘Ye shall not complain of the union of our 
life,’—2.¢., of our united life.] (3) Soph. 27. 1179 ofuor radalvns apa rhode cvupopis : 
‘Woe is me, then, for this thy wretched plight.’ [‘For our unhappy meeting.’] (4) 10. 
1230 dp@uev, @ mal, Karl cuppopaicl pou | yeyndos pret OdKpuvov Omudr oy Gro: ‘we 
see it, and for thy (happy) fortunes a tear of joy trickles from our eyes.’ [‘For thy 
meeting (with thy brother).’] (5) O. 7. 452 éyyevhs | pavjoeras OnBaios, obd” 7007- 
cera: | rH tvupopd, ‘and shall not be glad of his fortune.’ [‘His «zon with the 


citizen-body.’] (6) [Eur.] Res. 980 & radorovol Evupopal, wbvor BporGy: ‘sorrows 
in the begetting of children, woes for men.’ [‘Child-producing zmzons.’] In these 
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six places, the unexampled sense of cup@opd is sought from cuugéperBar. In the 
following, it is sought from the active sense of cuupépew. (7) Eur. Med. 552 moddas 
édéddrxwv Evugopds dunxdvous: ‘cumbered with many perplexing troubles.’ Jason means 
Medea and his children by her. [‘Much troublesome luggage,’—lit., ‘things carried 
along with me.’] (8) 23. 54 xpnorotor Sovdos Evppopd ra deororay | Kax@s mitvovra, 
kat dpevav dvOdmrera: ‘to good slaves their masters’ ill luck is a misfortune,’ etc. 
[‘Their masters’ ill luck is a burden which they share,—lit. ‘a thing borne jointly’ 
by them.]—The shorter form of the saying in Bacch. 1029, xpnorotct dovdors Euupopa Ta 
deomorév, may, as Dobree thought, be an interpolation; but in any case fvudopd can 
mean ‘misfortune,’ since 7a deororav is shown by the context to mean, ‘their 
masters’ troubles.’ 

In each of the above passages the ordinary sense of cvydopa is not 
only perfectly clear, but also perfectly appropriate and satisfactory. 
The attempt to invest it with an unexampled meaning is in every 
instance strained ; in some of the instances it is extremely so. Is there 
a single one of those passages in which the unusual version would have 
occurred to a critic who was not in search of an argument by which to 
defend the strange version of évydopds as ‘comparisons’ in O. 7: 44? 
But the process might be carried further. There is hardly any passage 
of Greek literature in which a novel sense for évudopa, fairly suitable 
to the particular context, might not be devised, if we were free to draw 
upon all the senses both of cvudépew and of cvppépecGar. And so at 
last we might prove that cvudopa never meant ‘occurrence’ or ‘ misfor- 
tune.’ 

2. Next, we will suppose that Sophocles intended to hazard an 
exceptional use of the noun, relying on the context to show that 
évudopas meant ‘comparisons.’ Convenience prescribes the general rule 
that, when a strange use of a word or phrase is risked in reliance on an 
explanatory context, this context should not follow at an interval, but 
should either precede or closely accompany the word or phrase which 
would otherwise be obscure. A rough illustration—the first that occurs 
to me—from our own language will serve to show what I mean. ‘Many 
of the visitors were afterwards present at a collation, and did ample 
justice to the difference of hands in the mss.’ If we heard that read 
aloud, we should be apt to suppose—down to the word ‘to’—that 
‘collation’ meant luncheon ; and a certain degree of discomfort would 
attend the mental process of apprehending that it meant a comparison 
of documents. This inconvenience would not arise if the mention 
of the mss. preceded, or closely accompanied, the word ‘collation.’ 
Such an argument applies a fortiori to cvadopa, since the literary sense 
of the word ‘collation’ is at least thoroughly recognised, while cvupdopa 
nowhere else occurs in the sense of ‘comparison.’ Consider now the 
two verses, 

ws Tolow éueiporct Kal tas Evpdopas 
Cicas opd padiora tév Bovevpatov. 


When the first verse was spoken, would any hearer in the theatre doubt 
that €vudopas bore its usual sense, or divine that it was to bear the 
unexampled sense of ‘comparisons’? And the indispensable clue, 
tév BovAevpatwr, is postponed to the end of the next line. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to imagine any good writer arranging his words 
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thus ; it is, to me, altogether inconceivable that a skilled writer for the 
stage should so arrange them. If Sophocles had intended to suggest 
Evudépew Bovdeduata, he would at least have given fvpdopds Bovdev- 
parwv. In reply to this argument, Dr Kennedy merely says that no 
modern can tell; and that Sophocles has used many words, each of 
which occurs only once in his writings. But he has overlooked the 
distinction between a rare word, and a rare meaning for a common 
word. Suppose that the word cuudopa occurred only in O. 7: 44; 
then his reply would at least be relevant. But the word is exceedingly 
common ; and yet in the entire range of classical Greek literature this 
is the solitary place where any one has even suggested that it means 
‘comparison.’ The argument from the order of words is not, therefore, 
one which can be answered by simply saying that it is an argument 
which no modern is qualified to use. It is an argument which a modern 
writer is here strictly entitled to use. When people hear a familiar 
word, they will take it in its usual sense, unless they are warned to the 
contrary. This, we may presume, was as true in 450 B.C. as it is to-day. 

Now, turning from the phrase tds Euudopas tGv BovAevpdtov, I wish 
to compare the received version with Dr Kennedy’s in respect of two 
other points: (1) {éoas: (2) the force of xa’. Dr Kennedy maintains 
that his version is the only one which suits these words. I grant that 
his version suits them; but I submit that the received version suits 
them equally well. First, as to ¢dcas. When Shakespeare says, ‘the 
evil that men do lives after them,’ he is using the verb ‘to live’ as 
Sophocles uses Gjv here: 7.2, ‘to live’ means ‘to be operative,’ ‘to 
have effect’; as, conversely, ‘dead’ can be used of what has ceased to 
be active. In two other passages of Sophocles (quoted in my note) the 
use of Gv is strictly similar. In v. 482 the oracles are évra, ‘living’ 
—not dead letters—because they remain operative against the criminal ; 
a divine power is active in them, and will not suffer him to escape. In 
Ant. 457 the ‘unwritten and unfailing laws of heaven’ “ve (&), as 
having an eternal and ever-active validity, which no edict of man can 
extinguish or suspend. Here, the events which flow from the counsels 
of experienced men are said to ‘live,’ because they are effective for their 
purposes, —Cuicas kai od« aroAAvpevas, as the old scholium in L has it; 
they do not ‘come to nothing.’ On v. 45 the Scholiast has €doas: ayzl 
Tod évepyeotépas: 7.¢., more ‘operative’ than are the counsels of the 
inexperienced. Dr Kennedy renders, ‘comparisons of counsels are 7 
n:ost lively use.’ This is quite legitimate ; it is as possible to say, ro 
eos £4, the custom lives (z.¢., is in lively use), as to say, of vdpor Cdowr, the 
laws live (é.¢., are in active operation). But Dr Kennedy has not observed 
that, by adding the word ‘/vely,’ he has extended the figurative use of 
Gv to just those limits which I claim for it, and beyond the limits to 
which he himself seeks to restrict it when he says that, figuratively, it 
can mean only (1) ‘to live wedl,’ (2) ‘to surodve, to remain alive’ For 
if he rendered fuoas in real conformity with his second proposed sense, 
he would have to say merely, ‘I see that it is with men of experience 
that comparisons of counsels chiefly survive’ (or ‘remain in use’). ‘That 
is to say, the words would imply that the consulting of other people 
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was an old-fashioned practice, the survival of which was chiefly due to 
the conservative instincts of experienced persons. Then as to the kat 
Prof. Kennedy takes it to mean: ‘counsellors of experience do also, 
most of any, consult other people.’ I take it to mean: ‘the men of 
experience are also, in most cases, the men whose counsels prove 
effectual.’ To put it more shortly, of guzreipot kai evBovdoé eior padiora. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to say that the received version deprives 
xai of its point. It has just as much point in that version as in the 
new one. 

Prof. Kennedy lays peculiar stress on a new canon which he has 
formulated, and which he calls ‘the law of ws, sézce.’ The gist of this 
law is to prove that ws, in O. Z. 44, must necessarily refer to the clause 
cir am’ avdpos otc6a rov in 43, and cannot refer to the whole preceding 
sentence from viv 7 in 40 onwards. The law is stated thus:—ws, ‘since,’ 
as used by Sophocles, is invariably ‘referred to words immediately going 
before it.’ This statement lacks something in clearness. On my view 
also ws refers to ‘words immediately going before it,’—only to a greater 
number of them. Nor is it easy to see how ws could do anything else. 
But what Prof. Kennedy evidently means to say is this: —When the sen- 
tence preceding ws, ‘since,’ consists of more than one clause, then Sopho- 
cles always refers ws to the last clause, and never to the whole sentence. 
I venture to hope that some readers will accompany me in an attempt 
to test this canon. Prof. Kennedy begins by referring to seven other 
passages in this play, which will not detain us long. Three of them are 
irrelevant, since the sentence preceding ws is of one clause only: 365 
OI. dcov ye xprifes* ws etc.: 445 OL. Kxomiférw 896+ ws etc.: 1050 OL. 
onpynva?s ws etc. Two of them are really apposite for Dr Kennedy’s 
purpose, viz. 47 and 54, in each of which ws refers to the nearest clause 
of the preceding sentence. Two are ambiguous, viz. 922, where ws 
may refer to the whole sentence, from g18 to g21, just as well as to 921 
alone: and 56, where ws may refer to the whole of vv. 54 and 55, 
just as well as to v. 55 alone. ‘The fact is, as might have been ex- 
pected, that ws (‘since’), when it follows a sentence of more than one 
clause, sometimes refers to the whole sentence, and sometimes to the 
last clause of that sentence. 

Prof. Kennedy proceeds :— 


‘The other places to which I refer are: O. C. 562, 937, 1016, 1028, 1075, 
1229, 1528, 1691 ; Ant. 66, 499, 624, 765, 1337; 7% 385, 391, 453, 488, 592, 596, 
599, 921, 1120; Az. 39, 92, 131, 141, 789, 1314; AV. 7, 21, 324, 369, 470, 633, 821, 
II12, 1319, 1337, 1446, 1489; Ph. 46, 53, 117, 464, 807, 812, 847, Qt4, 1043, 1442, 
and a few in the fragments. I have examined all, and find the fact to be as I state 
it; and I must confess myself amazed that any scholar can look at this passage care- 
fully without discerning that 44, 45 are in immediate dependence on etr’ dm’ dvdpds 
olo@d, mov, even without the clinching proof supplied by this crowd of examples.’ 


The number of passages thus alleged as examples is so. Prof. 
Kennedy claims them all as proving that os, in v. 44, must refer to 
cir am avdpos olaOa mov in v. 43, and could not refer to the whole 
preceding sentence from v. 40 to v. 43. I have examined all these 50 
passages, and I propose to give here the results of that examination. 
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I find that Dr Kennedy’s 50 citations can be classified under the 
following heads. 


I. Passages which are irrelevant to O. 7. 40—44, owing to the form of the 
sentence. In each of these, ws refers to a short and compact sentence preceded by 
a full stop. There is no separable clause, like er’ dm’ avdpos olcAd mov, which could 
appropriate ds to itself, and so withdraw its significance from the whole sentence. 

(1) O. C. 937 XO. dpas Ww’ aces, & kev’; ds etc. (2) 2. 1016 OH. dds Abywr, 
@s etc. (3) 2b. 1028 KovK &ddov eées els 765"* ws etc. (4) 2b. 1074 pdouc’ H médAdNovoW 5 
wsetc. (5)2b.1689—1691 kard we povios Atdas €or | warpi Evy Oavetv yepar@ | rddawav" 
wsete. Similar are (6) 4mt.65f. (7) 2b.499. (8) 2. 1337. (9) 77. 388. (10) 2.301. 
(11) 2. 453. (12) 2. 592. (13) 2b. 596. (14) 20. 598. (15) 26.920 f. (16) 2d. 1120. 
(17) Az, 1313. (18) Bl. 15—17. (19) 2. 20 f. (20) 2b. 324. (21) 2. 369. (22) 20. 
470. (23) 2b. 820. (24) 26. 1318, (25) 25. 1337. (26) 2. 1445 f. (27) Ph. 464. 
(28) 2. 807. (29) 2b. 844847. (30) 20. 914. (31) 26. 1440. 


II. Passages which are irrelevant because in them ws does not mean ‘since,’ but 
either (a) ‘that,’ (2) ‘how,’ (c) ‘how!’ (exclamatory), (¢) ‘in order that,’ or 
(e) ‘even as.’ 

a. (32) O. C. 562 8s olda Kaidrds ws éradedOnv Edvos. (33) Az. 39 AO. ws eorw 
dvdpos TovdE Tapya Tadra gor. (34) Ph. 117 OA. ws TodTs y’ Epéas SUo Peper Swphuara. 
(35) 2. 812 NE. as ob Oéms y euovore cod worelv drep. 

b. (36) Az. 789 T0086 eladxove Tavdpds, ws xe Pépwv etc. 

c. (37) 2. 92 & xalp’ ’APdva, xatpe dtoyeves réxvov, | ws eB mapécrys. (38) El. 
1112 HA. rh 8 &orw, & Ev’; ws pw’ brwépxeTa PbBos. 

@. (39) And¢. 765 (‘I will go’) ws rots 6édovar TGV dirwv palyy cuvav. 

é. (40) Az. 141 (following a full stop) as kal rAs vv POuévns vuxrds etc. 


Thus, of 50 passages cited by Dr Kennedy from plays of Sophocles 
other than the Oed. Tyr., 40 are wholly irrelevant. Of the remaining 
10, one is a wrong reference, viz. Ant. 624. If Ant. 643 (vs...avrapv- 
vovrat) is meant, that comes under II. (@) above, and raises the list of 
40 to 41. The other g illustrate the fact which I stated above; viz., 
that when ws, meaning ‘since,’ follows a sentence of more than one 
clause, it sometimes refers to the whole sentence, and sometimes spe- 
cially to the last clause of that sentence. Dr Kennedy maintains that 
it must always refer to the last clause (as to eir’ am’ dvdpds olaba mov 
here). Among the 9 passages which now remain to be considered, it 
will be found that there are only three such instances :— 


(1) Ph. 45—47 Tov obv rapbyta méuwpor els karackorny, | uh kal \40y we mpoome- 
ody’ ws waddov av | ord pw? 7 Tods mavras ’Apyelous haBeiv. Here ws refers to wh cat 
AdOy etc. 

beh 7b. 50—53 "AxtAd€ws mat, del o” ep ols EhHjdvOas | yervatov ely, uy wdvor 
73 océpart, | dN jy Te Kawdy ay mply ob axjkoas | KNUQs, bmoupyelv, ws vanpérns 
mdpec. Here the last three words, though they enforce the whole precept, are more 
particularly a comment on vroupyet. : ous 

(3) 27. 632 f. é5, xedevw, ODE" nd? eraurid | rodjpov ordw, ws otk dv mépa rNéEauwe 
#rt. This is the usual punctuation. But we might also place a comma at Ove, and 
a colon at oréu’, when the passage would be more evidently a case of ws referring to 
the last clause of a sentence. 


In the following passages, on the other hand, as refers to the whole 
preceding sentence; as I hold that, in O. ZT. 44, ws refers to the whole 
sentence from v. 40 onwards :— 


(1) Zr. 484—489 mel ye pmev 37 mavr’ émlaraca déyov, | Kelvov re kal ohy é& 
toov kowhv xdpw | kal orépye riv yuvaixa kal Bovdov Nbyous | ods elas és TIVO’ Eurwédws 
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elpnxévaut | bs TAN’ éxeivos mdv7’ dpioretwv xepow | ToD riod’ Epwros els arav®? joowy 
@pv. Here, ws does not refer to the last clause, kal Bovov Aéyous etc., but to the 
whole sentence from v. 484 to 487. 

(2) Ph. 1040—1044. os in 1443 refers to the whole prayer for vengeance, and 
not merely to the clause ef ru Kd’ olxripere in 1042. 

(3) O. C. 1526-—1530. s in 1528 refers to the whole sentence from 1526. 

(4) Az. 127133. ws in 131 refers to the whole sentence from 127. 

(5) O. C.1225—1230. ws in 1229 refers to the whole sentence from ph Piva 
in 1225. 

a” El. 1487—1490. s in 1489 refers to the whole sentence, and not merely to 
the clause kal xravav mpbdes etc. 


We have now examined Prof. Kennedy’s 50 passages, with this 
result :—40 are irrelevant : 3 make for his view: 6 make for mine: and 
1 (Ant. 924) is either irrelevant (being for Af, 643) or undiscoverable. 
It seems, then, permissible to say that the new ‘law of ws’ is as devoid 
of ground in the actual usage of Sophocles as it is contrary to what 
we might have reasonably expected. 

The questions of language raised by the different interpretations 
have now been considered. With regard to the general spirit and tone of 
the speech in which the disputed passage occurs, they appear decidedly 
favourable to the old interpretation, and decidedly adverse to the new. 
The Priest of Zeus salutes Oedipus, not, indeed, as a god, but as unique 
and supreme among mortals. It was by the direct inspiration of a god 
(xpooOyxy Geov, v. 38), not by any help from man, that Oedipus was 
believed to have solved the riddle of the Sphinx. His success on that 
occasion is the ground assigned for believing that he will succeed now. 
But, according to the new interpretation, the passage expressing this 
belief winds up with a remark to the effect that ‘men of experience are 
just those who are most ready to consult other people.’ In this context, 
such a remark is both illogical and unpoetical. It is illogical, because 
the thought is that, as formerly he found a remedy when Theban 
advice could not aid him (v¢’ nev oddév efedds tA€ov), so he may find 
a remedy now, though the Thebans have no counsels to offer him, It 
is unpoetical, because Oedipus, who has just been exalted far above all 
other men,—to a rank which is only not divine,—is suddenly lowered 
to the ordinary level of shrewd humanity. 

In concluding this Note, I may briefly recapitulate the points which 
it has sought to establish. The old interpretation of verses 44 and 45, 
—that which has come down, presumably, from the Alexandrian age, 
and which modern scholars have been all but unanimous in upholding,— 
suits the general context, employs vydopa in its ordinary sense, and 
gives a legitimate meaning both to édcas and to cat. The new inter- 
pretation gives €vapopa a meaning which the word, though extremely 
common, never once bears in the -classical literature. Etymology, 
indeed, warrants that meaning ; but, as Lucian shows by the example of 
this very word évydopd, it was possible to observe etymology and yet 
to commit a iudicrous offence against usage. Further, if Sophocles had 
desired to use €vpopa in an unexampled sense, it is improbable that he 
would have chosen to arrange his words in such an order as to aggravate 
the obscurity. The contention that ws must refer to the last clause of v. 
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43, rather than to the whole sentence, is groundless. Lastly, the general 
sense obtained by the new interpretation is not in good harmony either 
with the argument or with the spirit of the context. 

___ It is among the advantages and the pleasures of classical study that 
it gives scope for such discussions as this passage has evoked. I have 
endeavoured to weigh carefully what can be said on both sides, and to 
give the result,—as it appears to me. If any one prefers a different 
View, Kelvos T éxelva orepyérw, Kayo Tade. 


198 f. Tedely yap, el TL WWE Ady, 


TE a ee, ” 
TOUT €7 MAP EpXeETAL. 


Before adopting reAetv, I had weighed the various interpretations of 
téXe, and had for some time been disposed to acquiesce in Elmsley’s 
as the least strained. He renders ‘ommnino,’ ‘absolute,’ comparing Eur. 
Bacch. 859 ff. yvaoerar St rov Ards | Avovucov ds mépuev év réev Beds 
| dewvoratos, avOpwroir 8 yritraros. On Elmsley’s view, év réXe there 
means omnino, ‘in fulness’; and here the sense would be ‘in fulness— 
if night spare aught—day attacks this’: ze. so as to make the tale of 
havoc full. Yet I think with Professor Tyrrell that in Bacch. 860 év 
téXec could not bear the sense which Elmsley gave to it. I should 
prefer there to render it, as Dr Sandys did, ‘in the end’—ze, when 
his wrath has been aroused. I now believe, however, that Munro’s 
brilliant emendation in that place is right,—os wépuxev év dredci Oeds | 
deworatos; ‘who is a god most terrible towards the uninitiated’ (Fourn. 
Philol. Vol. x1. p. 280). If, then, réAec is to mean ‘in fulness’ here, it 
must dispense with even such support as might have been derived from 
the passage in the Lacchae. And, at the best, the sense obtained by 
such a version is hardly satisfactory. Still less would it be so, were 
réhec joined with a¢y, as= ‘spare anything at all’: ei 7. TéAee ady could 
not possibly mean «i oridv ag¢y. Nor could réAa go with apf as= 
‘remit anything 7 regard to completeness’: nor again, as Hermann 
proposed, ‘remit anything Zo the completion’ —z.e. fail to complete. 

Others have rendered—‘if night az zts close spare anything.’ The 
objections to this are,—(i) the weakness of the sense: (ii) the szmple 
dative in this meaning: for ‘at the end’ is éwi 7G réXe (Plat. Polit. 
268 D), or mpos téAet (Lege. 768 Cc). The Scholiast who explains réAe as 
éml 7@ éavrs TéXer begs the question by his addition of éwi 7. Of pro- 
posed emendations, the obvious teAciy—which Hermann merely sug- 
- gested, himself preferring the bolder cure mentioned below—is at once 
the simplest and the best. Dindorf spoils it (in my judgment) by taking 
it with aff instead of éépxeras :-— Fortasse igitur scribendum, rtedeiy 
yap <i (vel 9) Te VDE apy, Z.¢. nox st (vel ubi) guid malorum perficiendum 
reliquerit, ud dies aggreditur et perfictt.’ ae 

Among other conjectures are: (1) Kayser, teAet yap: et te KT, ‘for 
Ares will finish his work.’ (2) Hermann, péddXe yap: et re WE 3 ady 
«.t.A.: ‘Cunctatur enim (sc. Mars): si quid nox autem dimiserit, id 
invadit dies’: péAAe, ‘delays,’ meaning, I Suppose, ‘tarries too long 
among us.’ (3) Arndt would change réAe into aei, and in the 5th ed. 
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of Schneidewin (revised by Nauck) this is approved, reAe being pro- 
nounced ‘clearly wrong.’ 


219 ff. ayo E€vos pev Tod oyou Todd eepa, 
Eévos 58 rod mpaxGevros: ov ydp av paxpav 
ixvevov avtds, py ovk éxwy Te atpBorov. 


Professor Kennedy understands ov ydp x.t.A. as referring to a sup- 
pressed clause. ‘On my having been a foreigner at the time of the 
deed, I lay no stress; for had I been no foreigner, but one of the 
citizens, I myself, whatever my native shrewdness, as in guessing the 
riddle of the Sphinx, should not have traced the matter far, seeing that 
I had not (7 ov« éxwv) any token (ze. any clue to guide me).’ 

The difficulties which I feel in regard to the above interpretation 
are these. (a) I do not see how the hearer could be expected to supply 
mentally such a suppressed clause as ‘That, however, matters not; for 
even if I had been a citizen’... (4) The ovpBoroy lacking to Oed. is 
some way of obtaining such a clue. We should not expect him, then, 
to say that, even if he had been a citizen of Thebes at the time, he 
could not have made much progress in the investigation, because he 
would have had no clue. 

According to Professor Campbell, the suppressed clause is ei tyxvevoy, 
and the sense is: ‘I have remained a stranger to the matter, for, if I 
had undertaken an inquiry, I could not have followed it far, since I had 
no clue to guide me.’ ‘He offers this excuse for having hitherto 
neglected what he now feels to be an imperative duty.’ But Sophocles 
assumes that Oed. has just heard, for the first time, of the mysterious 
murder (105—129). On hearing of it, Oed. straightway asked why the 
Thebans themselves had not at the time made a search (128). Here, 
then, we cannot understand him to speak as if he had all along shared 
the knowledge of the Thebans, or as if he were apologising for having 
neglected to act upon it sooner. 

Mr Blaydes understands: ‘For (were it otherwise, had I not been 
thus ignorant), I should not have had to investigate it (avr0, the foul 
deed) far, without finding (quin haberem) some clue.’ To this the 
objections are that (1) 7) ov« éywv=‘unless I had,’ and could not mean 
‘without finding’: (2) the remark would be suitable only if Oed. had 
already for some time been engaged in a fruitless search, whereas he is 
only about to commence it. 

Schneidewin formerly conjectured 7 [for ov] ydp dv paxpav | txvevov — 
avros, ovx [for px ovx] éywv te ovpBorov: ‘for tg I had not appealed to 
you] I should have searched long indeed by myself, seeing that I have 
no clue. In the sth ed., revised by Nauck, ov is wisely replaced 
instead of 7 (though ov« for ya) ovx is kept), and the sense is given 
substantially as I give it. 

Much of the difficulty which this passage has caused seems 
attributable (1) to a prevalent impression that od ydp...dv in such a 
sentence always means, ‘for e/se,’ etc.: (2) to want of clearness regarding 
BN Ov. 
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, Now, as to (1), it depends on the context in each case whether ov yap 
av means, ‘for é/se,’ etc. When it has that force, it has it because there 
is a suppressed protasis. Such is the case in v. 82 aAN’ eixdoar pev 7dvs° 
ov yap av...etpme: 7.¢. et x) Hdvs Hv. Such is also the case in 318 SuwAco’- 
ov yap dy Setp’ ixduny: z.¢. i pr) duwAcoa, But when the protasis is vot 
suppressed, then, of course, there is no such ellipse as our word ‘else’ 
implies. Thus Xen. Azad. 7. 7. 11 Kal viv dren: odSe yap dv Mydoxds 
pe 0 Bacrrteds erawwoin, ci eSeAavvoune tors evepyéras; ‘and now I 
will go away; for Medocus the king would not commend me, if J 
should drive out our benefactors. Wad the protasis ei é&eAavvoupe rods 
evepy. been suppressed, then ovde ydp av...émawotn must have been 
rendered, ‘for e/se he would not commend me’: but, since it is 
given, we do not need ‘else.’ So Dem. or. 18 § 228 wjoddynxe viv 
Y pas trapxew éyvwopévous cue pev-éyew vrép tis mwatpidos, avrov & 
vmép Dirimrov. ov yap av perareiOew vpds elyre, un ToadTyns ovoys THs 
Urapxovons vrodnews wept éxarépov: ‘he has admitted that, as matters 
stand, we are already pronounced to be speaking, I, in our country’s 
cause, and he, in Philip’s; for he would not have been seeking to bring 
you over to his view, were not such the existing impression with regard to 
cach.’ "Here, py tovavrys ovens represents the protasis, «i yx) rovavrn jv, 
exactly as here in O. Z. 221 pa ovx éxwv represents the protasis «i wy 
elyov: and we do not insert ‘else’ after ‘for.’ 

(2) As regards 2 ov with the participle, the general principle may, 
I think, be stated thus. Every sense possible for (¢g.) pa) rowdy is 
possible for y2) ov zowv when the principal verb of the sentence is 
negative. Take the sentence fgdiov yyiv pv py wovoto.. The participial 
clause here could represent, according to the sense intended, any one of 
four things, viz. (1) «i yu) movotpev, ‘if,—as is the fact,—we are not 
labouring’: (2) éav 7) wovauev, ‘whenever we do not labour,’ ov, ‘if we 
shall not labour’: (3) «i pa) rovoijmev, ‘if we should not labour’: (4) «i 
pa) érovotpev, ‘if we had not (then) been labouring, (as in fact we then 
were,)’ ov, ‘if we were not (now) labouring, (as in fact we now are).’ 
So in the negative sentence, ov fadioy yuiv Civ pn ov Tovovct, the 
participial clause can equally represent any one of the same four things. 

But from the very fact that m7) ov can stand only in a negative 
sentence it follows that a participial clause with p) ov will, in practice, 
most often express an exception to a negative statement. This must not, 
however, make us forget that 7) ov with the participle is still equivalent 
to the protasis of a conditional sentence. Thus :— 

Her. 6. 9 wvOopevor 70 rAHGOs TAv “Iddwv vedv Katappwdycav ja7) ov 
Svvarol yévovrar vrepBadréobar, Kal otw ovre tHv Midyrov otot TE éwot 
ééedeiv pn) odk édvres vaukparopes K.7.A.: where pu) ovK covres=ei Hm cio, 
(or jv pa wor) the negative condition. Her. 6. 106 civary de ovK 
eLehevoeobar ehacav pn ov TAYpeos edvtos TOD KUKAov, 7.€. eb py wAHPNS 
éorlv 6 Kudos, ‘if (as is the case) the moon is not full’ (they are 
speaking on the «ivdry itself). Plat. Lysis 212 D ovK dpa éoti pidov 
TO pidoowwre py ovK avtipiroby, 2.2, dv py avripiAn, unless it love in 
return. Soph. O. C. 359 #xeus yap ov Kevyn ye, TodT eyo cadas | £0.00, 
pr) ovxt Seip’? enol pépovod tv: ‘thou hast not come empty-handed, 
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without bringing,’ etc.: where the participial clause, epexegetic of KEV] 
implies ei pn ebepes, (ovx dv 7jxes,)—‘hadst thou not been bringing (as 
thou art bringing), thou wouldst not have come” ue 

In all the above passages, it is the present participle which stands 
after pa ov, as it is also in O. 7 13, 221. Now compare () Dem. 
or. 18 § 34 py karyyopnoavros Aioxivoy (=e pay Karyyopyc ev Aioxivns) 
pndev ew THs ypadys vd’ dy eyo Adyov ovdéva érouovpiny Erepov. (2) or. 
19 § 123 ov yap évav px) wapaxpovobevrwv vpdv (=Ei pa TapeKpov- 
aOnte vpeis) peivar Primm. Here, though the sentences are nega- 
tive, we have pj, not p7 ov, with the aorzst partic., representing the 
protasis. In (1) the order of clauses affects the question, but not in (2). 
Owing to the comparative rarity of 7) ov with the participle, generali- 
sation appears unsafe; but it looks as if prevalent usage had accustomed 
the Greek ear to pu ov with partic. chiefly in sentences where the pro- 
tasis so represented would have been formed with (1) imperf. indic., or 
(2) pres. subjunct., or (3) pres. optat. In conditional sentences with 
the aor. indicative, even where the negative form admitted py od, 
there may have been a preference for yy. The instances cited seem 
at least to warrant the supposition that, in such a sentence as ovx ay 
aréBavev ei xn éxece, Demosthenes would have chosen py (rather than 
pa) ov) wecwy as the participial substitute for the protasis. 


227 f. ket ev poBetrar, TovTikAnm vaegehov 


death > e 
QuTos kad QuTOUv. 


With this, the common reading, it is necessary to suppose some 
ellipse. I believe vregeAdy and ards to be indefensible. If they were 
to be retained, I should then, as the least of evils, translate thus :— 
‘And if he is afraid,—when (by speaking) he will have removed the 
danger of the charge from his own path,—{/et him not fear].’ Such an 
ellipse—though, to my mind, almost impossibly harsh—would at least 
be mitigated by the following weéceras ydp dAdo ev | dorepyés ovder, 
which we might regard as an irregular substitute for an apodosis in the 
sense of yu) poBeicOw, yap being virtually equivalent to ‘I tell him.’ 

Among the interpretations of the received text which have been 
proposed, the following claim notice. 

1. Professor Kennedy renders (the italics are his): ‘and if he fears 
and hides away the charge | against himself, Ze¢ him speak out.’ Here 
vmefeAwv = ‘having suppressed,’ and pa) cwrarw is mentally supplied 
from v. 231 (three verses further on). 

2. Professor Campbell gives the preference to the following version 
(while noticing two others) :—‘And let the man himself, if he be touched 
with fear, inform against himself, by taking the guilt away with him’: 
2.¢. vmefeAdv=‘having withdrawn,’ and ‘the words xa atrod are to be 
construed xara otveow with v. 226, sc. roveirw rade, self-banishment 
being in this case equivalent to self-impeachment.’ This is tantamount 
(if I understand rightly) to supplying onwawérw from onuatvew in 226, 

Schneidewin: ‘And if he is afraid, decause he will have revealed 
(vreéchwv) a charge against himself,—/et him not fear’ (sc. pa) poBeic bw). 
So Linwood, only supplying onpwawwéro. 
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4. Elmsley: ‘And if he is afraid, (still let him denounce himself, 
S¢. onpawere,) thus extenuating the guilt (by confession),’—crimen con- 
Jjitendo diluens. To say nothing of the sense given to vmefedv, the 
aorist part. seems strange on this view. 

_5- _Matthiae regards the construction as an irregular form of what 
might have been more simply put thus: Kei pév oBetras, 7d émixAyua 
avtos Kal’ avtov vreteAov (awedOérw éx THS yiis)* meioetar yap ovdev 
dAXo aorepyés: ‘If he is afraid, (let him leave the country,) thus taking 
away the charge against himself.’ He explains vaefeAodv by ‘subripiens, 
ze. subterfugiens, declinans, ‘evading the danger of being accused.’ 
Neither this nor the ellipse of ae\érw seems possible. Wunder nearly 
agrees with Matthiae. 

6. Hermann (3rd ed.) translates v. 227 ‘Si metuit, subterfugiens 
accusationem sui ipsius,’ and supposes the apodosis to be yis azeuu 
aBAaBys,—pev and dé having been added because the clause wefcerar 
yep has been put first. Thus he agrees with Matthiae as to vregéedor, 
but takes it with ¢ofetrar, not with a supposed dedGérw. 

7. Dindorf also takes Matthiae’s view of vaegeAdy, but wishes (ed. 
1860) for vrefAou in an imperative sense: ‘crimen subterfugiat’; ‘let 
him evade the charge against himself’ (by going into exile). 

Under one or another of the above interpretations those given by 
most other commentators may be ranged. 

Among emendations, the palm for ingenuity seems due to Hartung’s 
kel pev hoBeirar, rovTixkAnp’ éreéirw | avrds cal avrod: ‘and if he is 
afraid, still let him prosecute the charge against himself.’ This is, how- 
ever, more brilliant than probable. 

Mr Blaydes in his note proposes to read kei pev poBetrar tovrixAnw 
dmeterciy (to draw forth from the recesses of his own mind), and sup- 
plies, ‘let him feel assured.’ For this view of vmegedetv, cp. above, 
no. 3. In his text, however, he gives (on his own conjecture) kat pu 
hoBeicOw tovrixrknp vretedetv | adtos kaP’ avrod, 


246 ff. Zhe proposed transposition of verses 246—251, karevxopa... 
Hpacapny. 

Otto Ribbeck suggested that these six verses should stand imme- 
diately after 272 (€xiov). He thought that their displacement in the 
Mss. arose from a confusion between vpty dé in 252 and the same words 
in 273. Heargued that 251, wadety dep roid aptiws nparauny, has no 
meaning unless it follows 269—274, kal tatra rots pn Spdov x.7.d. 
Many recent editors adopt the transposition. Against it, and in favour 
of the mss., I would submit these considerations. (1) The transposition 
destroys the natural order of topics. The denunciation of a curse on 
the murderer must stand in the fore-front of the speech, whereas the 
transposition subjoins it, as a kind of after-thought, to the curse on those 
who disobey the edict. It thus loses its proper emphasis. (2) The 
transposition enforces an awkward separation between tatra rots 
pa Spdow (269) and rots addovwr (273). The latter depends for its 
clearness on juxtaposition with the former: but six verses are now in- 
serted between them. (3) In 251 Ribbeck’s objection would fail if we 
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had 7d instead of rotod’: but rots is used to include the hypothesis 
of several murderers (247, cp. 122). 


305. ei xai and Kai <ii—(1) et wal, in its normal usage, =‘ granting 
that...,’ where the speaker admits that a condition exists, but denies 
that it is an obstacle: above, 302: 408, ei kai tupavvets: El. 547, ef Kai 
ons dixa yvopns A€yw. 

(2) In our passage (as in 47. 1127, Zr. 71), the xaé has a slightly 
stronger sense,—‘ if zdeed—though I should be surprised to hear it.’ 

(3) Both these uses differ from that in which ¢ «at has the sense 
which properly belongs to kal el, ‘even supposing that...,) where the 
speaker refrains from granting the existence of the alleged condition: 
Tr. 1218 ¢i Kat paxpa kapr éoriv, épyacOnoera., ‘even if the favour is 
a very large one, it shall be granted.’ 

For the regular distinction between ¢& xat and kal d, see 7/7. 4. 347 
kal ei d€xa rUpyo. Axatdy | tpetwv rpomdporbe paxoiaro, compared with JZ. 
5. 410 Tvdeidns, ei kal pada Kaptepos éeorev. 

The normal use of Kal e& occurs below, 669, 1077: O. C. 306 xet 
Bpadis | eda: Ant. 234 Kel TO pydey eepd: 461 Kei pn ov Tpovkypvéas: 
El. 617 wei py S0xd cor. 

Conversely, we have kal ei for & xat in Az. 536, 692, 962: O. C. 661: 
below, 986, 1516. 

(4) All the foregoing uses, in which ¢ «at forms a single expression, 
must be distinguished from those cases in which kal belongs closely to 
the following word, as 283 «i kat rpit’ éori: Ant. 90 ci kai duvyce y. 

Similarly, for «ai «i, distinguish those cases in which xat=‘and’: 
O. C. 1323 eyo 82 ods, Kel pr] ods, GAA Tod Kakod | roTpov putevdeis. 


328 f. ov py Tore 
vita. Ue BY »” \ \ eS , s 
TOL WS GV ElTW KN TA oO EKdHVW Kaka. 


Prof. Kennedy takes the passage thus:—éyw & ov pyrore eizw Tapa, 
I will never speak my things, os dv (<irw), however L may call them 
(whatever they may deserve to be called), py ta o° exdyvw kaka, lest I 
disclose your things as evil. Or, as he renders it in verse, ‘but mine I 
ne’er will speak, | however named, lest I display thine—evil.’ For ws 
av as=‘in whatever way,’ he compares //. 2. 139 ds av éyov cia, 
meOdpela mavtes: Soph. Az. 1369 ws dv romoys, tavtaxod xpyortds y 
érex: Dem. or. 18, 292 [§ 192] 10...répas, ws av 0 Sdaiuwv BovdnOy, 
mavtwy yiyverac: and adds: ‘We might place commas before and after 
ws av, to indicate the quasi-adverbial character which it acquires by the 
ellipse [of eiw], in reality not more abnormal than that of 78010 in goo 
[937], 7Sov0 pév, ds 8 ovK av;’ (Oecd. Tyr., pp. 76 f.). 

As Prof. Kennedy has well said elsewhere (Stud. Soph. p. 62), if any 
emendation were to be admitted, the simplest would be etry for «iw (a 
change which Hermann also once suggested), with a comma after rap’. 
eyo 0 ov payrore (cirw) Taya, ws av cio (dy telling them) p)...ékpyve. 
But with him (though our interpretations differ) I believe that the words 
are sound as they stand, 
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Hardly any passage, however, in Sophocles has given rise to so large 
a number of conjectures. Most of these have been directed to the same 
general object—some such alteration of the words tap ws av eizw as 
shall make it easier to take the second py with expive. The following 
may be mentioned: (1) Wolff, ray’ dwar’ etrw, ‘my visions,’ —dpavov 
having that sense in Aesch. Cho. 534: (2) Hartung, 7a Oéopar cirw, 
(3) ce F. Hermann, ta pdcoor’ eiw. (4) Campbell, clr TAO, ws av 
pn ta o expyvw kaka. (5) Nauck, ,approved by Bonitz, dvwyas ew. 
(6) Campe, Quaest. Soph. 1. 18, adyvwv veto, (7) Arndt, taAAwv 
dvetrre. (8) Seyffert, Weismann, Ritter, roy os dveimre. (9) Wecklein, 
Tap ©) aveirw. (10) Pappageorgius, tay’ és o dveirw. See his Bestrige 
zur Erklarung und Krittk des Sophokles, p. 22, lena, 1883. 


361. The forms ywrds and yvwortds.—yvuwrds is regularly formed 
from the verbal stem yvw with the suffix ro: cp. Skt. $#d-tas, Lat. notus. 
In the form yvwords, the origin of the o is obscure: Curtius remarks 
that we might suppose a stem yvws expanded from yva, but also a 
present * yvwyw, which might be compared with O. H. G. 4mdu. In the 
case of xavotds (Eur.), xAavoros (Soph.), the o is explained by xaFyw 
(kaiw), kAaF yw (kAaiw). The existing data do not warrant us in assign- 
ing the forms with or without o to certain periods with such rigour as 
Elmsley’s, for example, when he regarded evyvwros as the only correct 
Attic form. dyvworos occurs in Odyssey, Thucydides, Plato (who has 
also yroorss) ; in Pindar /sthm. 3. 48 ayvworo is doubtful; Mommsen 
gives ayvero, and so Fennell, who remarks ad /oc. that in OL. 6. 67 for 
ayvwror (as against dyvwotov) Mommsen has the support of two good 
mss. We have ayvwros in Sophocles and Aristophanes ; evyyworos in 
Sophocles, Euripides, Lysias, etc. 

With regard to the meaning of these verbals, it has been held that, 
where such forms as yvwrds and yvwords existed side by side, Attic 
writers appropriated the fotential sense to the sigmatic form, distinguish- 
ing yvworos, as ‘what can be known,’ from yvwros, ‘what 7s known.’ 
Nothing in the sigmatic form itself could warrant such a distinction. 
However the o be explained, yvwords, no less than yvwrds, must 
have primarily meant simply ‘known,’ as xavords ‘burnt’ and xAav- 
oros ‘wept.’ And we find dkAavoros as = ‘unwept’ (not, ‘what can- 
not be wept for’), mwoAvKAavoros as=‘much-wept’ (not, ‘worthy of 
many tears’). When the modal idea of ‘may’ or ‘can’ attached itself 
to these verbals, it was merely by the same process as that which in 
Latin brought zzvzctus, ‘unconquered,’ to the sense of ‘ unconquerable.’ 
Yet I would suggest, on the other hand, that the special attribution 
of a potential sense to the sigmatic forms may have thus much ground. 
When two forms, such as yvwrds and yvoords, | were both current, regular 
analogies would quicken the sense that yvwrds had a participial nature, 
while yvwords, in which the o obscured the analogy, would be felt more 
as an ordinary adjective, and would therefore be used with less strict 
regard to the primary participial force. Thus it might be ordinarily 
preferred to yvwrds, when ‘knowable’ was to be expressed. At the 

“same time, it would always remain an available synonym for yrords 
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as=‘known.’ And we have seen in the commentary that Sophocles 
is said to have used yvwords, as well as yvwrds, in the sense of ‘ well- 
known.’ 


478, The reading of the first hand in the Laurentian MS., wetpatos 0 
raitpos.—This reading raises one of those points which cannot be lightly 
or summarily decided by any one who knows the rapid transitions and 
the daring expressions which were possible for the lyrics of Greek 
Tragedy. Hermann—who was somewhat more in sympathy with the 
manner of Aeschylus than with that of Sophocles—characteristically 
adopted the reading,—which he pronounces ‘ multo vulgata fortiorem.’ 
The mere substitution of metaphor for simile is not, indeed, the difficulty. 
Euripides, for instance, has (A@ed. 184) arap $oBos <i reicw | déorowav 
éuyv'...catro. toxddos Sépypa Aeatvns | aroravpodra Suwoiv. But 
the boldness of Aeatvys so closely followed by duwoiv is not comparable 
to that which we must assume here, if tov admAov avdpa were so imme- 
diately followed by zerpaios 6 ratpos: nor can I persuade myself that 
Sophocles would have so written. 

The further verbal question, whether gourd zerpatos could be said in 
the sense, ‘zwanders among rocks, is one which must be considered in 
the light of Sophoclean usage. We have below 1340 amdyer éxrdmuov : 
1411 Oadacovoy | éxpipat’: Antig. 785 potas 8 vreprovt.s & T aypove- 
pots avrats: £7. 419 ehéeotiov | wHéa...cxyrrpov: Ant. 1301 Boia... | 
Aver... BAepapa (she closes her eyes at the altar): and perh. fr. 35 xal 
Bwpatov éoxapas AaBdv, for Steph. Byz. 191. 8, citing it, says, ro 
TomuKkov Bwutos Kat Kata tTapaywynv Bwusatos. Given these examples, 
we could scarcely refuse to Sophocles such a phrase (for instance) as 
org opewds. My own feeling in regard to zerpaios is that it is 
decidedly bolder—not to say harsher—than any phrase of the kind 
which can be produced; but, on the other hand, I certainly am not 
prepared to say that, in lyrics, Sophocles could not have used it. It is 
the extreme abruptness of the metaphor in this context, rather than 
the singularity of the ‘phrase, that has decided me against reading 
aeTpatos O TAvpos, 


508. mrepoecca «dpa. The Sphinx.—The Sphinx, with lion’s body 
and human head, has a unique place among the most ancient symbols 
of an irresistible daemonic might, at once physical and mental. The 
Egyptian type was wzng/ess, and of male sex. The Sphinx of Ghizeh— 
oldest and largest of extant examples—dates from the age of the Fourth 
Dynasty (perhaps from cz7c. 2400 B.C.), as Mariette’s latest results have 
established (Revue archéol., new series 26, 1873, pp. 237 ff.), and was the 
object of a cultus, which does not appear to have been the case with 
any other Egyptian Sphinx. 

The winged type occurs first in the lands of the Euphrates. The 
earliest example which can be approximately dated is afforded by the 
palace of Esharaddon, which belongs to the seventh century B.c. Here 
the winged and crouching Sphinx is female (Milchhoefer, A/itth. des 
deutschen archaeol. Institutes in Athen, fourth year, 1879, p. 48,—the best 
authority for the present state of knowledge on the subject). Phoenicia 
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was in this case, as in so many others, the point at which Egyptian and 
Asiatic influences converged. A stelé from Aradus (AZusée Napoléon 
III. xvi. 4) shows a Sphinx with Egyptian head-gear and on a pedestal 
of Egyptian character, but with the Assyrian wings. __ 

The wingless Sphinx was not unknown to the earlier art of Hellenic 
countries. Such a Sphinx (female, however, and in this respect not 
Egyptian) occurred on the Sacred Way at Miletus (Newton, Zyvavels 
Vol. 1. p. 155). At Thebes, singularly enough, was found a terracotta 
figure, about 4 inches long, of a wingless crouching Sphinx (Milchhoefer, 
4. ¢, p. 54). As is well known, it was maintained by Voss in his 
Mythologische Briefe that the Greek Sphinx, being borrowed from 
Egypt, was wingless until the influence of the Attic dramatists popu- 
larised the winged type. Aeschylus, indeed, like Hesiod, does not 
mention wings in his brief description of the Sphinx on the shield of 
Parthenopaeus (Zed. 541), nor in his only other notice of the monster 
(fr. 232): but the Sphinx of Euripides, like that of Sophocles, is 
winged (Phoen. 1022 ff.). Gerhard argued as far back as 1839 (Ad- 
handl. der k. Akad. der Wiassensch. z. Berlin) that the Greek winged 
Sphinx was probably much older than the age of the dramatists, 
and this fact has long been placed beyond discussion. The oldest 
representations of the Sphinx found on the soil of Greece Proper are 
presumably the relievo-figures in gold, ivory, etc., of the graves at Spata 
in the Mesogaia of Attica, and at Mycenae: and these have the wings. 
Three round figures of winged Sphinxes, in Parian marble, have also 
been found in Greece (two in Attica, one in Aegina): a round terracotta 
figure of a winged Sphinx, which possibly served as akroterion of a 
herdon, has been found at Olympia, and a similar figure is reported to 
have been found at Corinth. These Sphinxes are regarded by Milch- 
hoefer as the oldest and most complete Greek examples of polychromy 
applied to round figures. The feathers of the Sphinx’s wings were, in 
two cases at least, painted red and dark-green (or blue?), and in one 
instance a brownish-red colour had been given to three corkscrew ringlets 
which fell on the Sphinx’s breast and shoulders. 

It was not in connection with Thebes and Oedipus that the Sphinx 
was most generally familiar to Greek art. By far her most frequent 
appearance was on sepulchral monuments, as an emblem of the uncon- 
querable and inscrutable power which lays man low,—as the Seiren, 
from another point of view, was similarly applied. But the Oedipus 
myth illustrates in a very striking manner the essential traits both in the 
Asiatic and in the Hellenic conception of the Sphinx. 

(1) The Sphinx oppresses the Thebans. This belongs to the original 
essence of the Sphinx idea, as a manifestation, in mind and body, of 
a force with which mortals may not cope. A grave of the Egyptian 
Thebes shows a bearded Sphinx, with one of its feet on three men 
(Lepsius, Denkm. v. 3. 76 Cc). An Attic vase shows two Sphinxes, with 
a prostrate man between them. A bowl found at Larnaka represents 
winged griffins and Sphinxes, with a man held captive (Milchhoefer Z. ¢. 
57, 51). The pitiless female Sphinx of Greek mythology belongs to the 
same order of winged pursuers as the Harpies and the Gorgons. 
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(2) The Sphinx asks a riddle. Here we seem to have a purely 
Hellenic graft on the Egyptian and Asiatic original. To the Greek 
mind, the half-human, half-leonine shape was itself a riddle, and—gzven 
the notion of oppressor—could have suggested the story. The Centaur 
was not characteristically an oppressor of man; in the Chimaera, nothing 
was human; but in the Sphinx these conditions met, and the crouching 
posture suggested grim expectancy. 

(3) The Sphinx sits on the Pixeov épos near Thebes. In the Hesiodic 
Theogony the Sphinx is called ®ié (®ix’ dAoyv, 326). Which was older,— 
the name of the hill, or ®/é as a name for the monster? If the former, 
then we might well suppose that the localising of the myth had been 
suggested by the accident of a hill with such a name existing near 
a town in which Phoenician and Egyptian influences had long been 

resent, 

4 (4) Zhe Sphinx ts vanquished by Oedipus. This is hyperbole clothed 
in myth. ‘He is so acute that he could baffle the Sphinx.’ For it is a 
distinction of the monumental Sphinx that it never appears as tamed or 
vanquished. The man-headed lions and bulls of Assyria, as Layard 
pointed out, are symbols of hostile forces which have been subdued and 
converted to the service of the conqueror. It is never so with the 
Sphinx of Egyptian, Asiatic, or Hellenic art. 

In conclusion, I may notice the most recent addition—a brilliant 
one—which has been made to the known examples of the Greek winged 
Sphinx. Under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
the site of the ancient Assos, opposite Lesbos, on the south coast of the 
Troad, has within the last two years been thoroughly explored by a 
mission of American scholars and archaeologists’. On Oct. 4, 1881, 
was found the fragment of a relief with winged Sphinxes, belonging to 
the Doric temple of Athene, which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
The date of the temple may be referred to the early years of the 
5th century B.c. The Assos relief exhibits two Sphinxes crouching 
face to face, and must have decorated the lintel above the central inter- 
columniation of the temple-front—having a heraldic significance, as the 
civic emblem of Assos, like the two crows of the Thessalian Crannon, 
the two axes of the Carian Mylasa, the two heads of Tenedos, and the 
like. Mr J. T. Clarke, in his excellent Report on the investigations at 
Assos, of which he has been the director, (p. 111) writes :— 

‘Of all the sculptures of Assos discovered by the present expedition, 
and in the Louvre’—[those namely given to France in 1838 by 
Mahmoud II., of which the most striking are the bas-reliefs of Centaurs] 
—‘the magnificent Sphinxes are by far the best preserved, they alone 
having been taken from a hard bed of mortar, which had long saved 
them from weathering. The carving of this relief is of a delicacy and 
vigour comparable to the best works of fully developed Greek art. 
Throughout the body the firm muscles and yielding cushions of flesh 
are indicated with an appreciation of natural forms which shows a 
distinct advance beyond the art of Mesopotamia, successful as were its 


1Tn the Fortnightly Review (April, 1883) I gave some notes of a tour in the Troad 
(Sept. 1882) »hich included a visit to Assos. 
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representations of animals; while the decorative character of the 
composition is maintained by the admirable outline of paws, wings, and 
tail. The heads are of that archaic type familiar in Attic sculptures 
dating near the beginning of the fifth century B.c. The eye, though 
shown nearly in profile, is still too large,—the corners of the mouth 
drawn up to a meaningless smile. The Egyptian derivation of the 
Sphinx is more evident than is elsewhere the case upon Greek works, 
by the closely fitting head-dress, welted upon the forehead and falling 
stiffly behind the ears.’ 


622 ff. KP. ri djra xpnles; 7 pe yas Ew Bareiv; 
OL. quota’ OvnoKxev od pvyciv ce BovAopar 

ws dv mpodeiéns otdv eats 76 pOoveiv. 
KP. ws ody ireigwy odd mictevowv déyets ; 

OL # * * * * * 


KP. od yap dpovotvra o° ed Brérw. OI. 1d yodv eudy. 


In discussing this passage, I take first the two points which seem 
beyond question. 

I. v. 624 drav...pOovety, which the mss. give to Creon, belongs to 
Oedipus. The words mpodeiéns otdyv éote to POovety can mean 
nothing but ‘ show forth [by a terrible example] what manner of thing it 
is to envy,’—how dread a doom awaits him who plots to usurp a throne 
(cp. 382). Ant. 1242 delEas ev dvOpwroicr tiv dveBovdiay | dow péyo- 
Tov avopi mpdckerar kaxov. Ll. 1382 kal detéov avOpdrovo. Tareripe | 
THs SvoceBeias ota Swpodvrar Oeot. Thuc. 1. 76 aAAous y av ovv oiducba. 
7a nuetepa AaBovtas SetEar pariora el te perpidloper. 6. 77 mpoOvporepov 
SetEar avrois Ste otk “Iwves tdde eiciv. (For the ‘one of the threat, 
cp. also Anz. 308, 325, Zr. 1110.) Eur. Herac. 864 rp 82 viv riyy| 
Bporots amact Aaprpa Kynptocer pabety, | Tov edtvxeiv SoKodvTa py 
fndody (said of the captive Eurystheus). It is a mere accident that zpo- 
detkvupt does not elsewhere occur as=to show forth: that sense is as 
natural for it as for mpodnAdu, tpodpaivw, mpoxynptoow, etc. I do not 
think that drav can be defended by rendering, ‘when thou shalt first 
have shown,’—a threat of torture before death. This strains the words: 
and death would itself be the essence of the warning example. Read 
ws dv, in order that: as Phil. 825 us dv eis Urvov récn. 

2. v. 625, ws ovx tmetéwv...A€yets, which the Mss. give to Oedipus, 
belongs to Creon. Spoken by Oed., decoy must mean ‘admit your 
guilt,’ and mucrevowy ‘obey’ me (by doing so): but the only instance of 
motevew in this sense is Zr. 1228 weiOov' ro ydp To. peydda mored- 
cavt éuol | cpexpois drurretv THY mdpos ovyxet Xap: with 1251 col ye 
murevoas. But there (a) the sense of ‘obeying’ verges on that of ¢aking 
one’s word as warranty for the act: and (0) wei@ov, dmoreiv help it out. 
Here, Creon speaking, iae‘fwv means ‘consent to give me a fair hearing,’ 
—under the tests which Creon himself proposed (603 f.),—and murev- 
owv, ‘believe’ my solemn assurances. 

3. Verse 624 having been given to Oedipus, and v. 625 to Creon, 
will the passage have been healed if vv. 625 and 624 change places? I 
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think not. For v. 624 will then mean: ‘[I will yield, and believe you, 
only] when you have been made an example of envy’: to which Creon 
will reply, ‘Nay, I find you mad” (ze what you call my ezvy is but 
remonstrance with your folly). This is too disjointed. I have long 
thought, and still think, that a verse spoken by Oed. has dropped out 
after 625, as is explained in the commentary. 


762. adzomros.—I believe that drorros has two distinct uses, and 
that a neglect of the distinction has made some confusion. (1) As a 
verbal adject. of passive sense: see, though at a distance: Arist. Pol. 2. 
12 Sus drorros éora 7 Kopiw6ia éx tod xwparos: (2) in poetry and 
later prose, as an adject. meaning, ‘away from the sight of’: implying 
either (a) ‘seen only afar,’ ‘dimly seen’; or (0) ‘out of sight of’, as 
here: ze. not seen, or not seeing, according as the ows is that of object 
or subject. Dionys. Hal. 2. 54 év arémrw tifevrat tov xdépaxa (of an 
ambuscade), ‘72 a place out of sight’ (not, ‘in a place seen afar’). 
arorros does not occur in the active sense parallel with (1), as = ‘seeing, 
though at a distance’: analogy would, however, warrant it: see on 515. 
Ast strangely gives ‘t0 amomrov, specuda,’ quoting the Platonic 4x1ochus 
369 A, and Lidd. and Scott, referring to the same passage, give ‘70 
aromtov, a look-out place, watch-tower’: but there é& dmértov Oedpevos 
=‘seeing afar off’ In this adverbial phrase (Phil. 467 e& drdrrov 
oxoreiv, Galen 3. 222 é& admrov Geacdpevos) the word has sense (1), 
meaning, ‘so that the place at which you look is aromros to you.’ 


1090. With Nauck’s atp: or Wecklein’s jp. we must read Arndt’s # 
o€ y etvdreipa (without tis) in v. 1101. avpe would be attractive if it 
had better authority. But Nauck’s note is quite misleading when he 
describes it as ‘e7z auch von Aischylos ( fr. 412, ugl. fr. 274) gebrauchtes 
Adverbium. Aesch. fr. 274, in Nauck’s ed., is simply this word, ap: 
Béras, on which Hesych. s.v. 1. p. 619 says: AicyvAos 7d adprov éxl rod 
taxéws TiOnor: where avpu for avpiov is merely Pauw’s conjecture. And 
Aesch. fr. 412 (Nauck) is merely this conjectured atps quoted from 
Hesychius s.v. aipyBdéras! In Bekker Anecd. p. 464. 9 we have aipiBa- 
Tov TO aip. TiWéacw eri Tod Taxéws Kal Taxa, ovK dd THs avpas, dAAa 
card Twa BapBapixnv AEkw, Taxa dé Kal dd Tod avprov: but there, too, 
avpe is no more than an inference from aip/Barov.—Dindorf changed 
ovk oe Tay avptov to ovkére Tay érépay, reading in 1101 4 oé yé Tis yeve- 
ras. This metre would suit the tone of excitement, as in 77. 96 f., 
where “AAuov, “AXtov aia is followed by totro xapdéar tov ’AAKprvas 7661 
po 760 wats: cp. Zr. 500 ov8é rov evvvxor “Aiday, followed by 7 Moce- 
Sdwva twdxtopa yaias. On this view of the metre, I conjectured ray éruot- 
cay eet for ov« évetav avpiov. In Par. A ryv érwodcay is written over tay 
avpiov; and Par. B has the gloss xara tHv avpuov wévv Aaparpav repay. 
Since 7 érwotca, without y<pa, could mean ‘to-morrow’ (Polyb. 5. 13. 
10), a reader who took tav émodoay here as = ‘the coming day’ might 
have written tav avpuov above it, or in the margin; and this more familiar 
phrase might have supplanted the other in the text. Then zavoédnvov 
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would be explained as =évv Aapmpdy, and the whole phrase interpreted 
as in the gloss of Par. B, ‘the all-bright morrow’: ov« being added to 
complete the assumed trochaic metre. In 1101, where L has # oé ye 
Ovydrnp | Aogiov, I proposed to read 3} oé ¥ épuce warp | Aogias; but I 
have come to think that the traditional reading, rav atpiov taveéAnvov, 
though undoubtedly strange, may be genuine, and that perhaps the 
safest course is to receive Arndt’s emendation 7} o€ y etvdreipd Tus in 
1101. At the same time I wish to leave my conjectures on record, as 
they have been favourably received by some scholars, and may possibly 
have.at least a suggestive value. 


1137. ¢& jpos eis “Apxtotpov. The significance of Arcturus in the 
popular Greek calendar. 


303 Ursa Major 
Dey Lt b a 
ay Gee. ale ere conn 
Berl foe at 
/, -° y 
aX Arcturus 


Arcturus is from dpxros and ovpos, ‘watcher’ (akin to dpdéw, and to 
our ward)—the ‘bear-ward,’ the keeper, or /eader, of Ursa Maior. This 
name was also given to the whole constellation Bowrys (‘ploughman’) of 
which Arcturus is the brightest star: Cic. Arat. 96 Arctophylax, vulvo 
qui dicitur esse Bootes. Greek writers speak of dpxrovpov érirody not in 
a geometrical sense, but as meaning ‘earliest visibility’; and this in two 
distinct applications. 

(1) The season when Arcturus first begins to be visible, after sun- 
set, aS an evening star, shortly before the vernal equinox (March 20—21). 
This is sometimes termed the ‘acronychal’ rising (from axpdvvyos, on the 
verge of night). Hippocrates, who was the contemporary of Sophocles, 
and who illustrates the popular reckoning by Arcturus more clearly than 
any other writer, uses dpxrovpov éritoAy in this sense without any quali- 
fying epithet, leaving the context to show what he means: epi d:atrys 
3. 68 (vol. vi. p. 598 ed. Littré) werd 5€ radra [viz. when 44 days have 
elapsed from the winter solstice] &py 75 Cépupov rvéew, kal waraxwrépy 
% wpy:...<ira dé [15 days later] dpxrovpou émirody, Kal xediddva dpn 75H 
paiverOar, Tov éxopevov Se xpovov TouKiAdrepov 45y Sid-yeww péxpis ionwepins 
[the vernal equinox] ypépas tpidKovra dvo. 

(2) Far more commonly, apxrovpov émrodj} denotes the season 
when Arcturus begins to be visible as a morning star. This is termed 
the ‘heliacal’ rising (yAvaxy), because Arcturus is then visible before 
sunrise. In the age of Hippocrates and Sophocles (say in 430 B.C.), 
Arcturus began to be thus visible about a week before the autumnal 
equinox, which falls on Sept. 2o—21; and, in the popular language of 
that age, ‘the rising of Arcturus’ commonly meant, ‘shortly before the 
autumnal equinox.’ Cp. Hippocr. epi d:airys 3. 68 (vi. 594 Littré, before 
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the passage cited above) rov pév évavrov és técoapa pépea Sraipeovew, 
drep pddiota ywookovow of rodAoi, xetpava, Hp, Gépos, POivdmwpov. Kal 
(1) Xeypava pev ad mraddwv Svovos axpr ionpepins Hapu7ys, (2) Hp Sé dd 
ionuepins péxpe wAeudSuv érvrodijs, (3) Gepos S¢ dard TAEdSwv péxpt dpKtov- 
pov emrodAjs, (4) POworwpov S& amd dpxtovpov péxpt wrAEddwv Svotos. 
Here he tells us that, according to the reckoning with which the Greeks 
of the 5th century B.c. were most familiar, the year was divided into 
four parts, thus: (1) Winter—from the setting of the Pleiads to the 
vernal equinox: (2) Spring—from the vernal equinox to the rising of 
the Pleiads: (3) Swmmer—from the rising of the Pleiads to the rising of 
Arcturus: (4) Awtumn—from the rising of Arcturus to the setting of the 
Pleiads. In the sevenfold division of the year (noticed by Hippocrates 
in his wept “E@douddwv), summer was subdivided into @épos, early sum 
mer, and dézwpa, late summer: and the latter ended with the ‘heliacal’ 
rising of Arcturus, as Galen 5. 347 says: doo. Tov évavrov eis Eta Téuv- 
ovow pas, axpe pev emrodns Tov Kuvos (Sirius) éxretvovar to Gépos, 
évredbev 5& éxpts apxtovpov thy dtwpay. Hippocrates says that, in 
watching the course of maladies, particular attention should be paid to 
the stars, especially to the rising of Sirius and of Arcturus, and to the 
setting of the Pleiads; for these are the critical seasons at which diseases 
most often mend, cease, or enter on new phases: wept dépwv, tdarur, 
torwv 11 (vol. 11. p. 52 ed. Littré). The short phrase of Sophocles, eis 
dpxtodpov, can be matched with several of his medical contemporary, 
showing how familiar the sign was: émidynu. I. 2. 4 wept apxtodpov (=a 
little before the autumnal equinox), zd. 1. 2. 7 mpo adpxrovpou dALyov Kal 
ér dpxtovpov (before, and af, his ‘heliacal rising’): wept dépwv x.7.X. 10 
pyre vd Kiva pyte ext TO apKxrovpw (neither just before Sirius rises, nor 
just when Arcturus does so). For the Roman writers, though Arcturus 
had no longer the same importance as a mark of the people’s calendar, 
he is especially the symbol of equinoctial storms in September: Plaut. 
Rudens prol. 69 Mam Arcturus signum sum omnium acerrimum: Vehe- 
mens sum exortens: cum occido, vehementior. Cp. Horace Carm. 3.1. 27 
saevus Arcturi cadentis Impetus. Plin. 18.74 (Arcturus rises) vehementissimo 
significatu terra marique per dies guingue (indicated as Sept. 12—17). 

A passage of curious interest is Plin. 2. 47 usgue ad sidus Arcturi, 
guod exoritur undecim diebus ante aeguinoctium auctumnt. Here Pliny 
treats the ‘heliacal rising’ of Arcturus as an event of fixed date, 
occurring annually about Sept. 9 or ro. But, owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, this ‘heliacal rising’ becomes progressively later,—as 
will be seen below, about one day later in every 70 years. In Pliny’s 
time (about 70 a.D.) the earliest time at which Arcturus could have 
been seen before sunrise would have been considerably later than 
Sept. 9 or 10. It would seem, then, that Pliny had taken his date 
from a literary source long anterior to his own age. On this point, 
Professor G. H. Darwin has kindly given me the subjoined note :— 

‘A rough calculation gives the following results with respect to the 
rising of Arcturus in the latitude of Athens (38° N.):— 

‘In 430 B.c, the rising of Arcturus (R.A. 185°, decl. 32°) preceded 
that of the sun 
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on 7 Sept. (N.S.) by 22 minutes, 
and on 15 Sept. by 61 minutes. 


‘In 70 A.D. the rising of Arcturus (R.A. 191°, decl. 29°) preceded 
that of the sun 
on 15 Sept. by 23 minutes, 
and on 22 Sept. by 62 minutes. 


‘After a star has risen it remains invisible for some time on account 
of mist on the horizon, but if the climate be clear the interval of 
invisibility after geometrical rising is short. It is of course also in- 
visible in the day time and shortly after sunset or before sunrise. If 
therefore a star only rises in the geometrical sense a short time before 
sunrise, it will remain altogether invisible. From the above results 
we see that on Sept. 7, 430 Bc. and on Sept. 15, 70 A.D. Arcturus 
though really above the horizon before sunrise must have been in- 
visible on account of the brightness of the twilight. On the 15 Sept. 
430 B.c. and on the 22 Sept. 70 A.D. it must have been visible after 
geometrical rising, and before there was so much daylight as to ex- 
tinguish stars of the first magnitude. It is likely that Arcturus would 
have thus been first visible as early as 12 Sept. 430 B.c., and as 
20 Sept. 70 4.D. ‘The first visibility of Arcturus took place between 
seven and eight days earlier in the month in 430 B.c. than in 70 A.D. 
In a clear climate like that of Greece the first visibility, after the 
period of invisibility due to the nearness of the sun, would fix the 
time of year within two or three days. At this season the rapid 
decrease of the sun’s declination conspires with the increase of his 
right ascension to produce a rapid increase in the interval by which 
the rise of Arcturus precedes that of the sun. As above stated, this 
interval would increase from 22 to 61 minutes between Sept. 7 and 
15, 430 Bc. In a week after Sept. 15 the star would have risen long 
before sunrise, and the appearance of the star in the east and the 
rapidity of its extinction by the rays of the sun would cease to bea 
remarkable phenomenon.’ 


1505. yy ode zepiidys.—Porson on Med. 284 holds that Tragedy 
never admitted zepi before a vowel (whether the prep. stood alone or was 
compounded with another word) in senarii, in trochaics, or in a regular 
system of anapaests. In Ar. 7%, 1070 wepiaAAa occurs in an anapaestic 
verse from Eur., but this, says Porson, seems to have belonged to a 
free or irregular system (systema illegitimum). In Soph. fr. 225 wépiadAa 
belongs to lyrics: so repiopyws (not a certain reading) in Aesch. Ag. 216: 
mepwwovvos 20. 1448: and mepwova Soph. fr. 611. Where a compound of 
mepi occurs elsewhere than in lyrics, Tragedy, Porson says, used tmesis : 
as Eur. Bacch. 619 Tede repi Bpdxous EBadre: fr. ag. Cornut. De WV. D. 
184 kopudy Se Gedy o epi xOdv’ eéxwv | paewwds aifyp. Similarly such a 
form as jpdrecpevos (Ar. Lccl. 879) belongs to Comedy, not Tragedy. 
Here, then, he would write rapa od’ (dys (the Mss. having mapidys): 
Fritzsche, wept of’ iSys. But it may be urged: (1) such a tmesis is 
alien from the style of ordinary tragic dialogue : (2) the extant remains 
of Attic Tragedy justify Porson’s remark that compounds of zepi were 
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avoided, but are too small to warrant a rule absolutely excluding them : 
(3) the probability of such a rule, intrinsically slight, is further lessened 
by the zepiadAa of the Euripidean anapaest : (4) one reason why rept 
before a vowel should be usually avoided is evident: a compound with 
audit would in most cases express the same notion, without resolving 
the foot: ¢g. duméyw, audiornue dispensed with need for wepi€xw, 
areptiornt. A single example like our passage goes far to break down 
the assumed universality of the exclusion. 


1526. ov tis od LyAw mwodutGy Tals Tats éréBerev.—Lucian once 
uses the verb emeBrérw with a dative, Astrol. 20 (where he is imitating 
an Tonic style) Kat oguct yryvopévorot TO pev 9 “Adpoditn Td St 6 Zeds 
TQ 58 0 "Apys éreBAeWav (looked favourably upon). Plutarch (Caes. 2) 
has rots xXpypacw éropOadpidvros, ‘eyeing the money’ (covetously), 
but that proves nothing for éruBAérw. émiBdrérw usually takes either 
(2) an accus. with preposition of an object towards whom one looks,— 
eis nuas Plato Phaedr. 63 A, éxi tHv @nBaiwy rédw Deinarch. or. 1 § 72: 
or (4) a simple acc. of a thing which one mentally considers: as Adyous 
Plat. Legg. 811 D, adrvxias, cvppopds Isocr. or. 1 $$ 21, 35. Are we 
warranted, then, in rendering, ‘not looking jealously on the prosperity 
(Aw, or as Prof. Kennedy translates it, the aspiring hopes) and fortunes 
of the citizens’? 

I take &jAw as a dative of manner with éréBAerev. Thebans 
viewed Oedipus, not with jealousy, but with fjAos, ze. with a sense 
that he was the type of perfect good fortune, the highest model 
for aspiring effort. &jdos is felt by one who is impelled to lift himself 
towards the level of a superior; @6dvos, by one who would depress 
that superior to his own; when they are mentioned together, it is 
because baffled GjAos often breeds pOovos: Plat. Menex. 242 A mpdrov 
pay Gros, ard dé frou POdvos. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 176 ff. oopév be 
meviavy T €icopav Tov odBrov, | mévgrd tT és tovs mAovolovs dmo- 
Brérew | &prorv0’, tv’ adrov xpyudrwv épws exp, ze. that his Gros of 
the prosperous man may spur him to honourable exertion. The chief 
reason for preferring ov...rats rUyars to Musgrave’s ov...79s TUyns is that 
the latter is so much further from the Mss. : the usage of émiBrérew also 
favours the former. The reading of the Mss., dotis,..Kal tUyats émt- 
Bdérwv, is nonsense. We cannot supply jv with the participle. 

Prof. Kennedy, reading ws tis, renders: ‘mighty man he was, for 
one who never eyed jealously the aspiring hopes and fortunes of the 
citizens’: ze. he was as powerful as a t¥pavvos could be who refrained 
from jealously suppressing all eminence near him. This version raises 
the question noticed above—as to whether ériBAérwy would have been 
used, without any addition, in the sense of imvidens. As regards the 
sense, we scarcely seem to need here a clause which qualifies and 
restricts the former mzght of Oedipus, even though this clause at the 
same time implies a tribute to his moral greatness. 
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I, GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the zzofe on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to the critical note, cr. is added to the number. 


When 


the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. )( means, ‘as distinguished 


from.’ 


A 
GBaBys as a cretic, 229 
dynharety, dyos, 402 
ayKUAN, 204 
ays, act. and pass., 677 
dypot, opp. to més, 1049 
dypbvouot midKes, 1103 
ayvprns, 387 
ayxovns Kpetooov, 1374 
adbrroNs, 510 
dedddoes trot, 466 
afomat, 155 
dbéws, 254 
éOcxros, of Delphi, 898 
&ONos, of folly, 372 


aldo0uat with (1) accus. of pers., (2) infin. 


of act, 1427 
aldjp )( obpards, 866 
aikd\\ew, 597 
ata alpeiv, 996 
aiua éupdduov, 1406 
aluarovs, 1279 
alpeiv, to ‘take,’ or ‘slay,’ 996 
alperOat mévOos, 1225 
alsuuvarns )( TUpavvos, p. 5 
aldpa, 1264 
axovew, to be called, 903 
aKTh (Bwmsos), edge of, 182 
dxwv = dxovotos (of an act), 1229 
adéfoucs as future, 539 


Gdnbes; 350 

ad, puts and meets an objection, 1375 

GAG... MEV OF, 523 

&Xos, 6, idiomatic use of, 290 

&\Xos redundant, 7 

&Xos omitted (ors, GANA), 1331 

&\Aws Te, ‘and moreover,’ 1114 

does, in fig. sense, 1211 

advew, 695 

dppdégior dxpal, 1243 

aupimdyé apd, 41'7 

*Auditplrns wéyas Oddapos, 194 

dv=d dv, 281, 749 

dy, ellipse of, with imperf. (€BovAéuny), 
1348; (@8e), 256, 1368 

&y omitted after és with subjunct., 1231 

dy with infin. or partic., rr 

dv with partic. or infin., limit to use of, 
523 

dy repeated, 139, 339, 862, 1438 

dv before verb corrupted to dva-, 1348 

dvayryveoxew not found in Attic prose as 
= ‘to recognise,’ 1348 

avdykn, a constraining doom, 877 

aVAKNPUTTELW, 450 

dvaé, of a god and of a seer, 284 

dvatNaKnros, 472 

dvamvety, to revive, 1221 

dvappyyvbvat, intrans., in fig. sense, 1075 

dvdpa, accus. defore infin., in a youn, 314 
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avdpndaretv, 100 

dvev, senses of, 1463 

avikeorov, of a placua, 98 

av@? dv =dvrl roUTwr, 264 

dvTthaBy, 626 

dvvew with adj., to make such or such, 
166 

aévo0c@a, to be condemned (with infin.), 
1449 

dmavéay in commands, 236 

delpwv = drreipos, 1088 

amevOvvew, to steer aright, 104 

arty, 753 : 

amdodv, els, 519 

dé )( éx, of source, 395 

damé, sense of, in compound adjectives, 196 

dé )( mapa or mpds Tivos, 42 

dmotketo Oat, pass., bold use of, 997 

amoxNlvew, intrans., 1192 

daroxplvew, 640 

drovooplfew, 480 

dmrdéevos, 196 

dmémrons, exile, 1000 

Grorros, two senses of, p. 230 

dmomros dorews, 762 

admoomdy édhrlbos Twa, 1432 

dmoorepely éaurdv THs wodEws, 1381 

admoorpépew xépas, 1154 

dmbrouos avaykn, 877 

admérpomos, 1314 

amopdoxew, 483 

apa equiv. in sense to dp’ ov, 822 

dpd=€épwis, 417 

dpatos, bound by an oath, 276 

dpatos dduous, sense of, 1291 

dpatos ddolunv, 644. 

dpyés, senses of, 287 

&pOpa mroday, 718; KvKNwy, 1270 

dpv0ués, of plural number as opp. to sin- 
gular, 844 

dpicra, adv., 1369 

apxréov, ‘one must rule,’ 628 

apuogew, absol., of oracles, to come true, 
go2 

dpoupa, fig. sense of, 1257 

dppnt’ appyrwv, 465 

"Aprepus dudblarupos, 207 

dpxew )( Kparety, 54 
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dorpos éxwerpetobar Viv, 795 

doxadrew, 937 

aredeUTnTOS, 336 

drimos with genit., 788 

ardnrev, 515 

av0adla, not necessarily stupid, 550 
avéew, to reflect honour upon, 1ogt 
aivptov always ady., 1090 

airés, ‘unaided,’ 221, 341 

avrés=‘at once’ (ddedgpds kal rarnp), 458 
avjrés=‘ unaltered in opinion,’ 557 
avTroU=éuavTod, 138 

arws, sense and accent of, 931 

davis (Adyos), unproved, 656 

aguévas éaurév, to absolve oneself, 707 
aguxvetoOa: émt mdvra, 265 

apéByros, ‘not fearing,’ with genit., 885 
adavoros=od Pavoas, 969 

Gpoppos, 431 


B 


Ba6ds= with few attendants, 750 
Baxxetos Oebs, T1O5 

Barra év airla, 656 

Barre és Ouudy, 975 

Bapvs, of vehement wrath, 673 
Bdacavos, 493 

Bacrreds, title of Zeus, 903 
BéXn Buvpod, Pedr, 893 

Bookew =rpépew, 1425 
Bovdjoomat, 1077 

Bovvouos )( Bouvrduos, 26 


I 


‘yordoxos= guarding the land, 160 

yap, merely prefacing statement, 277 

yap, in elliptical sentences, 582 

yap, in assent, L117 

yap, in negation, 1520 

ye, scornful (ob ve), 445 

VE...°VE, 1030 

ye, added to a repeated pron. (cé,..0é ye), 
IIol 

YE MEVTOL, 442 

yé rot Oy, 1171 

yéveOXa, (1r6\ews), her ‘sons,’ 180 

"yevéras, senses of, 470 

ywwrds and yvwords, 361, p. 225 
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“yov'”y yevvatos, 1469 


A 

Sdios, 214 

ddmrew, of mental pain, 681 

Oapvadbpos, 21 

3’ at end of verse, 29 

dé, introducing a yvwun, 110 

dé, introducing objection, 379 

dé, after o€, etc., in addresses, 1097 

6¢, of apodosis after concessive protasis, 
302 

6é, when attention is turned to a new 
point, 319 

6€,..ye, 1030 

6é obv, 669, 834 

delxvusu, of a warning example, p. 229 

betua, deluara, 294 

dewd, adv., 483 

Oewdzous apd, 418 

detEer, Sndot, etc., sometimes impersonal, 
1294 

de&d, first sense of, 1243 

devrepa, Td, the second-best course, 282 

67, as nearly =%65n, 968 

dndadH, 1501 

OndAnua, sense of, 1495 

dnv, adverbs in, 1310 

Ofra, in assent, 445 

bv aldépa rexvwOévres, 866 

Oud Toxns lévat, 773 

Suapépew, *bear to the end,’ 321 

didaxrés, opp. to dppyTos, 300 

5ldwue Adyor éwavT@, 583 

Oevrety, 394, 854 

diéxeuv, trans. and intrans., 717 

duxd few, peculiar use of, 1214 

Sixalws=‘in a strict sense,’ 853 

Alkn, 274 

dioAN’vat, to forget, 318 

dtoptfev, 723, 1083 

Ourdai ida, 1261 

doxelv, to approve, 483 

doxeiv, (1) with infin. understood, (2) ‘to 
have repute,’ 1191 

dvotv, never a monosyllable, 640 

SucovpicTov, 1315 

Svarorpos, of folly, 888 
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€ elided after » (etn ’é), 970 

éa, ég, a monosyllable, 1451, 1513 

éyyevGs, 1225 

éykaNetv vetkos, sense of, 702 

eyKparis =v Kpdret, Q4t 

éyKupay (conjectured), 1031 

éyxos ppovridos, of a device, 170 

eyo odr’, 332 

os, sense of, 886 

€dpa, of supplication, 2 

ei with subjunctive, 198, 874 

ei with fut. indic., 702 

ei...elre=elre...elre, 92 

ei xal, 305: distinguished from kal ei, 
Pp. 224 

ef rt wu, in diffident expressions, 124 

eldctre=eldelyre, 1046 

elds, with sure knowledge, 119 

elkdOw, 651 : 

elk, sense of, 979 

eixés, 76, of a reasonable estimate, 74 

eiut understood with an adject., 92 

efui with partic., instead of pres, or im- 
perf., 126 

etpyouat, to abstain from, 890 

ets =continuous, 374 

eis, with superlat. (kéAdAuor’ dviip els), 
1380 

els €avév, 76, in what concerns himself, 706 

els kadbv, 78 

els rdvras (avéav), 93 

eis Tt PoBetaAat, 980 

etre, single instead of double, 517 

el’ ovv...elre, 1049 

éx in adverbial phrases (é& brapxijs), 132 

éx, of a former state (rupdos éx SedopKd- 
TOS), 454 

éx, of ultimate cause, 590, 1453 

éx (waxpod), ‘at a long interval,’ 1141 

éx= ‘since’ (é£ od), 1197 

éx TOvOe=meTa TA0e, 282 

éxBdddew, to repudiate a statement, 849 

éxyevjs (conjectured by Dind.), 1506 cr. 

éxdnuetv, to be abroad, 114 

éxxadelv, 597 

éxxwelv (pHa), 354 

éxvew Sacpudv, 35 
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éxperpetoOar yhv dorpo.s, 795 

&xunvos, 1137 

éxmeipacbat, 360 

éxréwrouat, midd., 951 

éxrelvopat, fig. sense of, 153 

éxrémvos dyerat (instead of éx Té7wv), 1340 

exTplBew, 428 

éxibv = Exovowos (of an act), 1229 

éhavvew &yos, 98 

édat’vew és TpiBds, 1160 

édevdepody ordua, sense of, 706 

éumépuxe, of prophecy, 299’ 

éumdhooew, 1264 

évy=‘in the case of,’ 388 

év, of pursuit or calling (€v 79 7éxv7), 562 

év dpyois (rpdacecOa), 287 

év yévet, 1016 

év 6é, adverbial, 27, 181 

év (ukaorats), ‘before judges,’ 677 

év opm, 652 

év ool, penes te, 314 

év ool, ‘in thy mind,’ 770 

éy Tw Opav and évopay run, 537 

év TUX, VIPS, 80, III2 

év xepotv, by his hands, 821 

évarys, ‘liable to a curse,’ 656 

évapiOua, 1187 

évdareiaPat, 205 

&v0a=exelce tvOa, 796 

évObptos, 739 

évra?0a=‘in that point,’ 598 

éEayyé\romar, 148 

éEayyeNos, 1223 

éZarpeiv, to put out of account, 908 

éteNOeiv, to be fulfilled, 88 

éfeoreumévor, said of suppliants, 3 

éfcodv, to bring to a (lower) level, 425, 
1507 

éfcawréov, 408 

éés as= ‘thine,’ p. 6 

én’ dypGv and like phrases, 1049 

érakovew, 794 

émel =‘ for else,’ 390 

érevxXoual, 249 

ém, adverb, 181 

éml jpa pépew, 1098 

éml 79éwv Nexrol (conject.), 18 cr, 

émé with dat. as= ‘against,’ 508 
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éml 7G dvdpl=in his case, 829 

éml ppdvima amropos, 692 

émiBérrew, classical use of, p. 234 

émlxoupos, ‘avenging, 497 

értodoa, 7, 1090 

émippdoow, 1244 

émisxomeiy, sense of, 1529 

éritTpopy, 134 

émiToAn axpovuxos and 7AtaKk7}, P. 230 

émiwy, 6, the first comer, 393 

éros, of an oracular response, 89 

€moupos, 194 

émwdés, 7, distinguished from 6 érq@dds, 
p- Ixvii 

étuvupos, uses of, 210 

epyw, Epiw, &ptas, etc., 890 

éppvunv, aor. of pyw, 1351 

€pxouat, to come to be (poveds 7AOov), 1357 

&omrepos Beds ="Ardns, 178 

éoria, of Delphi, 965 

ed, ‘carefully,’ 308 

ed didévat, to give good, 1081 

ed ic@’ with hiatus, 959 

evay7s ots, 921 

evémeta, senses of, 932 

e0O0 )( edOUs, 1242 

Hikvera, title of Artemis, 161 

eUpnua, 1107 

edoemTos, act., ‘reverent,’ 864 

etxoua, constr. of, 269 

evap, epith. of comfort, 189 

épuuveiv, of imprecation, 1275 

épuv, of a natural claim, 9 

éxouat, uses of, 891, 1387 

éxw, with part. of aor., 577, 698: of perf., 
7OI 

éxw, intrans. with adv. (Herod.), 708 

€@pa, al, the festival, 1264 


Z 
fAdos )( PAdvos, p. 234 
Sv, to be operative, 45 

H 


#, Ist pers. sing. imperf. of eful, 1123 

...4, where the first 4 might be absent, 
487 

9 kai=than even, 94 
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4 kal, in question, 368, 757 
7 ovK as one syllable, 555 
H...Te instead of #...7, 539 
Hoe, 3rd sing., 1525 
Heuer, HOerre, POecav, 1232 
noord, form of, 1337 

novs = evaryyedos, 82 

n0¢€os, 18 

kw =yéyova, 1519 

MrOov = eyevounv, 1357 
prOunv and prAdunv, 1311 
juos, in tragic dialogue, 1134 
noyuat, 1512 cre 


© 


Oddrapos, 1241 

Gavdoipos BeBnkds, 959 

Geta, Td, religion, g10 

Geios, epithet of kings, etc., 1235 
Gedjoas, 649 

Oeuirds and Oemuords, 993 

Geds, said of Nouuds, 27 

Geés, without art., 871 
Gecmiérea, a really pleonastic form, 463 
Gewpla, uses of, 1491 

Oewpds, to Delphi, 114 

Onrela )( dovrela, 1029 

OlEopwat, 891 

Godgew, as=Odooew, 2, p. 206 
Oupwy, 1241 

0w, verbal forms in, 651 


I 


24 


idkxuos, 1218 

iddeuos, 1218 

laxety, laxxelv, 1218 

iévar él (accus.), to attack, 495 

lepés, epith. of 8uBpos, 1428: and ipés, 
1379 Cr. 

ihios, 154, 1096 

1@., in entreaty, 1468 

ixvetaOar els Tt, to incur a fate, 1158 

ixrjptot KAGOoL, 3 

wa, ‘where,’ 367 (with genit.), 687 (with 
nkew), 947: limit to its use, 1311 

va, final, with imperf. and aor. indic., 
1389 

wa py cir, 328 


2359 


ica xat=ioa worep, 1187 

ica, Td, poet. for Ta adrd, 1498 

ioos, adjectival compounds with, 478 
icos, ‘just,’ 677 

lcotcOat, passive, 31 

iordvas édrrlda, 698 

ioropety, senses of, 1484 

t@ and -tow, futures in, 538 

idy, pres., not fut., partic., 773 


K 

Kad’ direpBorHv, 1197 

KaGtxveto Gat, construct. of, 809 

kal, emphasizing verb, 851, 989, 1129 

kal, ‘e’en,’ where the speaker is diffident 
(xdv éuot), 1239 

Kal=adeo, 347 

kal=6re, 718 

kal (dedp’ €B8nuev) = ‘in the first instance,’ 
148 

kal...xkal= ‘both, and (yet),’ 413 

kal wv, ‘indeed,’ 749, 1004 

kal why Ye, 345 

kal oJ, ‘thou on thy part,’ 342 

kal Tatra, 37 

katpos, with art., 1050 

Kaip@=ev Katp@, 1516 

kakds = dvoryerys, 1063 

kaXos, concrete, a fair thing, 1396 

Kan@s, colloquial use of, 1008 

kara, with acc. of respect, 1087 

xard, after its case, 1280 

kara éaurév,= ‘alone,’ 62 

kara oréyas lévat, 637 

karakouav Buua (of deathlike anguish), 
1222 

karapypua, sense of, 920 

kardpnue )( drdpnut, 507 

Karedxopat, 246 

xaréxw, intrans, (to restrain oneself), 782 

Kek\Naupevos, 1400 

Kévrpa dird&, 809 

xévtpa, fig., 1318 

xépdos, material gain, 595 

cevOewv, to be hidden, 968 

khdevja, of a brother-in-law, 85 

Knrls cuppopas, 833 

Kfjpes )( Motpar, 472 


240 


kAdgew, of birds, 966 

kAaiwy, ‘to thy cost,’ 401 

KAncouat )( Kadoduat, 1451 

k\jOpa, door-bolts, 1261 

kowds=kowwvds, 240 

koddgew, of verbal reproof, 1147 

xp, vowel long before, 640 

kpeloowy ef uy av=Kpeoody éorl ce un 
elvat, 1368 

xrTfjua, of mental or moral qualities, 549 

KukNbets Gryopas Opdvos, 161 

KUptos, 1506 

xtvwy, said of the Sphinx, 391 

Kuda rn, 290 


A 


Aap Bdvew (dpatov), 276 

Adprrew, said of sound, 186 

Aéyew, of mere talk, 360 

Aéyw dé, as an exordium, 412 

Aéyw Tt; 1475 

Aetrew, intrans., to stop short, 1232 
diyew, fig., of rumour, 731 

79, parts of, used by Soph., 1325 
AwHv, poet. for brodox7, 420, 1208 
Abywv Sédknots, Kdumos, 681 

Aoglas, 854 

Aoxtrat, a king’s body-guard, 751 
Avew, with simple genit., 1350 
Avew TEXAN =XAvorredely, 317 

Avxetos, epith. of Apollo, 203 


M 
pdyos, 387 
paxpalwyes, al, the Nymphs, royg 
Maepbs, 190 
pdadora, of one’s first wish, 926 
pdvris, said of (1) god, (2) man, 708 
pdvris, ‘prescient,’ 1086 
parasw, pardgtw, 891 
péya, adv. with adj., 1341 
peyadn Oddracoa, H, 194 
véyas=in a strong (moral) position, 652 
peOrévar Adyor, 784 
pelfova Tv paklorwy, 1300 
pelfov, ‘nearer and dearer,’ 772 
HAXw, fut. or aor. after, 967 
Meuvwueba, subjunct., 49 


INDICES. 


pév, clause with, without expressed an- 
tithesis, 18 

peév otv, where each word has a separate 
force, 483 

pev ofy, as=‘ nay rather,’ 705 

pepiuvay, uses of, 1124 

néons (é& darnvys), ‘right out of,’ 812 

pecbudados, of Delphic oracle, 480 

péreart wor médews, sense of, 630 

pérotkos, sense of, in poetry, 452 

uh, generic, 397, 638, 875, 1019 

ph, where wy ob} could stand, 1388 

wi before the infin., where od could 
stand, 1455 

ph, in a saving clause (with partic. un- 
derstood) = el 7}, 1457 

pn ob, with partic., 13, 221, p. 221 

wm od, 76, with infin., 1232 

uh )( 0d wapav Oavudgerat, 289 

unéé, irregularly equiv. to ui kal, 325 

pnéets, 6, ‘he who is as nought,’ 1019 

pndév, 76, ‘what is as nought,’ 638 

und&, 76, adverbial with g3cas, 1187 

under eldds, 6 (instead of ovdé), 397 

pare, understood, 239 

pla pwoun=éves poun, 122 

por=‘as I bid you,’ 1512 

fotpa, how far personified, 863 

povas, 1350 

povimos, 1322 

udvos, not ‘alone,’ but ‘pre-eminently,’ 
299 

povwdla:, structure of, p. [xxviii 

jodvos, in dialogue, 304 

hobvos, supposed limit to its use by Soph., 
1418 


N 


valew duod (said of feelings, etc.), 337 
véuw, of sway, 579 

vndys )( dvoukros, 180 

vligew, special sense of, 1228 

vu, accus. plur., 1331 

vouds, use of, 1350 

vouos tos and xowds, 865 

viv dé, with aor. equiy. to perf., 263 
vwdw, senses of, 300 

vwrifew, 192 
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Eeivos for févos in dialogue, 1418 

§evn =Eevn Yh, 455 

Evudopds, tds, T&v Bovheymdtwr, 44, p. 
207 


O 


ofa impossible after dre in 1401 

ola (doiddos, ‘for aslave’), rarer than @s..., 
763 

olda )( yeyvdoxw, 1128 

Oldizrous as vocative, 405 cr. 

olkeds=olkérns, 756 

oluat, only sometimes parenthetic, 1051 

oldgwvos, 846 

olov (after rovofrov) instead of ware, 1293 

oicf ws tmoincov; 543 

6X€O pros, pass., ‘lost,’ 1341 

bAeOpos, colloquial use of, 1341 

“Oduutros, the sky, 867 

dpuavros )( cbudwros, 186 

8u8pos, symbol of water generally, 1427 

duirlar doray, sense of, 1489 

duoyers, sense of, 1362 

6udaTropos, 260, 460 

oudcronos, ‘roaming with,’ 212 

6uod, senses of, 1276 

éudanés, the Delphic, 480, 898 

tvoua Kaxo0=kakdy dvomafomevoy, 1284 

évres, etc., with a numeral (6v’ dvTe), 1505 

érlow, of the future, 486 

Orws pa, after verb of fearing, 1074 

brs wéupers, ‘(see) that you send,’ 1518 

épav Ta adrd, sense of, 284 

6pas; in reproach, 687 

6p06s, ‘justified,’ 506 

Opkos Geay, 647 

dpmevos, aor. part., ‘sped,’ 177 

bpvidc alclw, 52 

és dv dé instead of és dé dy (in prose), 749 

Goov pH, with partic., 347 

écos with causal force (=6rt Tocoiros), 
1228 

Goris with superl., efut being understood, 
344, 663 

ov yap av, with protasis suppressed or ex- 
pressed, p. 221 


cag Be 
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ov yap 7, 576 

od (rdv Oedv) =08 ud, 660 

ovs’ dv ets, 281 

ov6é jv, no, nor,’ 870 

ovdels ds odxl=mGs Tis, 3'73 

ovdev (instead of oddels) Bporav, 1195 

ovK els BAeOpov; 430 

ov isos, more than equal, 810 

olvexd Twos, so far as it is concerned, 
858 

ovrw instead of odrore, 108 

ovmw ironically, 594 

ovpavla aldjp, 866 

dre, ‘seeing that,’=é:e.d%, 918 

obris, GAG, for obrts EAXos, GANA, 1331 

obdTos ob, 532 

obrws divided from its adjective, 1444 

épbadpés, fig. sense of, 987 


II 


adyKapros, epith. of laurel, 83 

ma0os, euphemistic, 840 

ma0dy, by bodily pain, 403 

Tladv, of Apollo, 154 

matdoupyla for madoupyss, 1248 

mdndat, of a recent moment, 1161 

mahatds, joined with 6 mply (not a pleo- 
nasm), 1282 

médatoua, of civic emulation, 880 

rads, redundant, 430 

médXw, trans. and intrans., 153 

mav Spay, etc., 145, 265 

mavaédnvos (wpa), 1090 

mdvra, adv. neut. plur., 475, 1197 

mavredns, of a wife, 930 

map olvm, 780 

map’ ovdév, 983 

mapd in Tov map’ atr@ Blorov, 612 

mapamelBew, to outstrip, 504 

mapappirrw, with partic., 1494 

MApAXopHynud, P. 7 

aépeorw, impers., ‘it can be done,’ 766 

mapéxew )( &xew, 567 

mapnxnots, rhetorical, 370 

maprévar Kéap, 688 

awépodos of Chorus, 151 

mérpios )( marpwos, 1394 


16 
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martpusrys, said of a place in one’s native 
land, 1091 
médas, adv., with mapacrarety, 400 


medacéjva, usu. with dat. in conjugal. 


sense, 1100 

mepay (Bvp00), to go far im, 673 

mepl, compounds with, in tragic verse, 
Pp» 233 

meptadda, use of, 1218 

meptBoaros, 191 

mepioods, ‘of special note,’ 841 

mepiTeNomevais Wpais, 156 

aepévn, a brooch, 1269 

mwérouat, aorist forms of, 16 

merpatos, a doubtful use of, p. 226 

anyh, ) akovovea, 1386 

mnuov}, quasi-colloquial use of, 363 

mlbecbe )( welOecbe, 1414 cr. 

wirrew =éumlarrey (as on a bed), 1210 

miotiv pépew Til, 1445 

mloris, senses Of, 1420 

mrdvns, 1029 

mrdvos, mAdvn, 67 

traords, 780 

mnéov TL, ‘some advantage,’ 37 

mrnotd few =mdyatov elvar, gt: with dat., 
1134 

Tl\odrwy, name for Hades, 30 

moutAwdds, chanting riddles, 130 

motos Kularpwr=motov pépos KiPapdvos, 
421 

mods, the, exists where its men are, 56 

méAts, indignant appeal to, 629 

méds, adjectives compounded with, 510 

mo\vendos, senses of, 381 

mows, of strong rumour, 785 

moNvs pet, etc., of vehement speech, etc., 
75° 

mous, 288 

momo, 167 

moré=tandem aliquando, 335 

mod; ‘on what ground?’ 355 

mod; ‘in what sense?’ 390 

mpacoew, ‘put into act,’ 69 

mpdocew, of intrigue (pass.), 124 

mpdooecbat, midd., senses of, 287 

mpesBvrepov, ‘more serious,’ 1365 

amply, with indic., limit to use of, 776 
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apo )( avr, vrép, pds with gen., Io, 134 

mpodelxvus, of a warning example, p. 229 

mpodekvivas yatav, 456 

mpodeloas )({ vrepdeloas, 89 

mpbuos GeGv, of the Sun, 660 

mpévoua, classical use of, 978 

mpocevety, senses of, 1482 

mpomnrakl{w, 427 

mpomoveiv, senses of, 685 

apos following its case, 178 

mpés, with daz., after verb of throwing or 
falling, 1302 

mpds dikns, 1014 

apos tool, Tb, 131 

mpos cod, ‘in thy interest,’ 1434 

mpos Tl, 766, 1027, 1144 

mpés Twos, ‘on one’s side,’ 134 

mpos Tivos airlas; 1236 

mpdbs Twos )( mapa Tivos, 935 

mpos (r@ Sew), close to it, 1169 

mpos Katpov, 325 

mpos Xap, 1152 

mpoodyerOa, 131 

mpocamrev, intrans., 666 

™pooryopos, act. and pass., 1337, 1437 

mpoonkew, constructions of, 814 

mpocOyKn, aid, 38 

Tpooketcbat, 232 

mpookupew with accus., 1298 

mpootadévra, said of BéXea, 206 

mpoorarny éemrypdgerOat, 411 

TpooraTyptor Geol, 203 

mpoorarns, champion, 882 

MpogTaTns vocov, 303 

mpooreixew for mpooorelxeww (MSS.), 79 cr. 

mporrlbec Oar uépiuvav, 1460 

mpootpémesOat, 1446 

mpbawmov, To ov, ‘thy frown,’ 448 

mpotépov vorepoy, the so-called figure, 827 

mpopatvew, said of an oracle, 790 

tmpopatver Oat, 305 

muOuéves, sockets of bolts, 1261 

Tlv@éuavris éotia, 965 

miparov (6 Tt) ddolwav, 663 

mépyos (city-walls with towers), 56, 1378 

muppédpos, of pestilence, 27 

ms Bérwv; 1371 

TwTaobat, 1310 
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P 
paywdds, of the Sphinx, 391 
pérew els Twa, 847 
pomn= momentum, 961 
pvecOat (ulacua), 312 


= 


o’, elided, though emphatic, 64 

caps = ‘proved,’ 390 

ceuvouaytis, ironical, 556 

onudvTep, 957 

axorewds, of blindness, 1326 

gol, not cor, required, 435 

omdpyava, fig. for infancy, 1035 

sTdctuov, Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 

aréyeuw, classical use of, 11 

orédXew )( oréA\NecOa, 434, 860 

otépéas, having formed a desire, 11 

orépn=ixernpia, QI 

orbdos=)ads, 170 

aroma, of a prophet, 426 

oropara, said of one mouth, 1218 

ovyyevns, with genit. or dat., 814 

svyyerns, said of wérpos, etc., 1082 

sud\AaBwy, colloquial force of, 971 

cuppaxos, of gods, 274 

cupperpeltobat, 73, 963 

aUpperpos, strengthens éuvgdew, 1113 

gbpmperpos ws Kev, 84 

cvpdopa, classical uses of, p. 212 

svpudopd, euphemistic for guilt, 99 

ovppopa, of a happy event, 454 

cupguTeve, 347 

atv, ‘by means of,’ 656 

obv avipaow =advopas éxwv, 55, 123 

ov ype Bapts, 17 

cuvadrayal daiudvev, 34 

cvvépxoua, to conspire with, 572 

cuvésrios, implying a share in family 
worship, 249 

cw7ibévat, to concoct a plot, 401 

cuvropws, 810 

cgas, peas, accent of, 1470 

gxiTh 606s, the, 733, 1398 

TXOAH, adv., 434 

ciua Spay Kaxws, sense of, 642 

cwr7p, as epithet of T¥x7, 80 
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7 


7a O€, answering to ra pév understood 
(after dca), 1229 

74 Agora TadTa (of which you speak), 
1067 

Tadas, last syllable long, 744 

Te, irregularly placed, 258, 528, 694 

te, linking the speaker’s words to those 
of a previous speaker, 1oo1 

te kal where xal alone would suffice, 487 

Tekovres, ol=ol yovels, 999 

Texovres, oL=6 Tarp, 1176 

TéXet, proposed versions for in 198, p. 219 

Tedelv (absol.), to perform (funeral) rites, 
1448 

Tenet els, 222 

Tédevos, TéAOS, Of marriage, 930 

TepacKoTros, 605 

7éxvn, human skill, 380 

THde...7H5€ (BrEmewv), to right or to left, 
857 

Tnk6ode, ‘so young,’ 1508 

Tnpjoas, 808 

Tt, adv., ‘perchance,’ 969, 1401 

Tl 8 éorw; 319, 1144 

TLS bvrw’ lire; 1056 

wl pnt; a startled cry, 1471 

tl xpelas=rls xpela, 1174 

Tipwpety, ‘to punish,’ 107 

rls and Sorts combined, 72 

zus, indef., after noun with definite art. 
(6 képids TLs), 107 

Tis with adv. force (raxvs tis=rTaxéws 
ws), 618 

mus for darts only in indirect question, 1144 

ris (€Bas); ‘in what spirit?’ 151 

ris ob= Ts Tis, 1526 

tls obros, rls... ; for rls obros, Os, 1493 

rovode, after noun with 6 ods, 295 

ro.dade, in appos. with explanatory adj., 
435° 

zéxot, labours of child-bed, 26 

régos, rare in Soph., 570 

Tod AéyovTos elvar, O17 

Tovr’ avré, Todro, 1013 

TovTo pév...To0T’ &Xo, 605 

tpépew, said of the concomitants of one’s 


life, 374 
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tpldovdos, 1062 
tplros, added, 581 
rupavvls, of the king as embodying king- 


ship, 128 
tipavvos, earliest occurrences of the word, 
P- 5 


tépavvos, probable etymology of, 20. 
ropayvos=a ‘tyrant’ in our sense, 873 
Tbxn, idea of, 977 


Y 


UBpis, personified, 873 

duévatos )( ériParapuov, 422 

breéatpew, 227 

breteXdv, proposed versions for in 227, 
p- 222 

bmép dras, ‘to avert’ ruin, 165, 188 

brepudxerbat, vrepuaxelv, 265 

banpetetv voow, 217 

bd pvjpns, L131 

vrdpxnua, p. lxxxv. 

drocrpéper Oat pepluyns, 728 

Umovdos, 1396 

tmogopd, rhetorical, 1375 

dpéprew, of rumour, 786 

tdiévat, to suborn, 387 

bplrodes, epith. of vduor, 865 


} 


dalyw, to set forth a story, 525 

odoxew, =‘be confident,’ 462 

paris, of a divine message, 151 

pépew )( popetv, 1320 

pepew mlorw rwl, 1445 

péperOar m)éov, to achieve more, 500 

pépiore, , rare in trag., 1149 

pépw= pépomat, 590 

dépw ayvelay, 863 

pevye TL, to escape the penalty of it, 
355 

phuar pavrixal, 723 

pun )( dup and kryddy, 43 

plepeicbar, 272 

pido, powerful friends, 541 

poBetcOa &s Tt, 980 

potvios, poet. for Pavacipmos, 24 

pouray, sense of, 1255 

g~opaddnv, form and senses of, 1310 
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ppoveiv, senses of, 326, 1520 
gpovnoas, ‘having become sane,’ 649 
gpurdocerOat apd Tux, sense of, 382 
gvors (rérpou, etc.), 334 


x 


xalpw mao, sense of, 596 

xarafa, fig. uses of, 1279 

xetv, of song, etc., 1218 

xetpl Tyuwpetv, as opp. to a fine or to 
aripla, 107 

xetpodexros, a drat Neyduevov, go2 

xelpwua, 560 

Xepurw, 240 

xepolv =simply épyors, opp. to Aoyy, 883 

xnpevew, 479 

XPovorriBys, 301 

xtacpu6s, rhetorical, 538 

xvoafew, 742 

xopevev, typifying public worship gene- 
rally, 896 

xopever Oat, 1094 

xpela, ‘request,’ 1435 

xpelav Twos épevvay, 725 

xXpucéa, epith. of Hope, 157 

xpvoopulrpas, epith. of Bacchus, 209 

Xwpls=* without evidence,’ 608 


Q 


és, final, with aor. indic., 1392 

ws, as prep., 1481 

os, marking the mental attitude of the 
subject to the verb, 848, 1174 

@s and domep, in comparison, with ellipse 
of a verbal clause, 923, 1114, 1178 

as, added to a genit. absol., r1, 145 

@s, with accus. absol., ror 

ws dv, as=‘in whatever way,’ p. 224 

ws dv ur, 328 

ws yuv7}, ‘in a woman’s way,’ 1078 

@s (doidos, ‘for a slave’), 763, 1117 

as reOpauuévov, ‘which (Ae says) has been,’ 
etc., 97 

@ore, confirms and continues the last 
speaker’s words, 1036 

Gore ye, odxX, in reply, 1131 

@ Tay, 1145 
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II. MATTERS. 


A 
Abaze, temple at, goo 
abstract for concrete (Tp0¢7 = Opéupara), 
I, 1248, 1396 
‘accent’ defined, p. lxiv. 
9, Of Baxxelos, 1105 
x9 Of kjpvé (not Kjpvé) re, 802 
»» Of mpocOy, 1460 cr. 
3» Of verbal derivatives with short 
penult., 460 
accented forms of pers. pron. preferable, 
4359 574) 1479 
accus. absol., ror 
», after xupety, Tuyxdvew, 1298 
», after notion equiv. to transitive 
verb, 31 
», at beginning of sentence, without 
any regular government, 216, 278, 1134 
,, before infin., where dat. could 
stand, 913 
», before infin. with etxouar, 269 
» cognate, 192, 264, 340, 422 
», cognate, denoting one’s 
(Zpxopar ayyerlay), 788 
» cogn. to verb of feeling (7d ézros 
HOopat), 936 
double, after oré\Neo Oat, 434 
», in appos. with gé, instead of a 
vocative, I1I19 
in appos. with whole sentence, 603 
,, of antecedent, prefixed to relative 
clause, 449 
»» Of person, after qKewv, 713 
of place to which, 1178 
», temporal, almost adverbial in refer- 
ence to a season, 1138 
acting, probable style of old Greek, 
p- Xxxi. 
adj. agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
with prep. (€xrémcos dyouar), 1340, P- 226 


», and adv. co-ordinated (ri 7 véov 7 
mau Opgs;), 155 


errand 


2? 


9 


9 


adj., comparative, to be carried on to a 
second clause, 1204 
9» compounded with noun of like sense 
with the subst. (Glos uaxpaiwv), 518 
», compound, equiv. to two distinct 
epithets (oldfwvos), 846, 965 
»» instead of adv. (Uorepos), 222 
», instead of proper name in genit. 
(AaBddKevos wats), 267, 451, 1216 
»» OF pron., as epith. of a compound 
phrase (rovudv ppevav d&veipor, not Tay 
éuav), 108 
», second, as epithet, following subst. 
(Trav yauWavuxa mapbévov xpnopuwddr), 
TI9Q, 1245 
», simple, instead of adj. with wy, 412, 
1506 
», transferred from subst. in the gen. 
to its dependent subst. (rocdvde 7é\uns- 
mpocwrov), 532, 832, 1375 
», verbal, in -és, used as fem., 384 
sigmatic form of, p. 225 
with act, sense (&avoros), 


> 2? 
9? Le) 
969 
adv., neut. plur., 883 
Aeschylus, apparent reminiscence of, 1478 
” Theban trilogy of, p. xvi. 
Agenor, 268 
alliteration, rhetorical, 370 
altars on the stage, p. 10 
ambiguity of phrase, intended by the 
dramatist, 137, 261, 572, 814, 1167 
anacolouthon (dat. for accus.), 353 
mA (plur. subject, sing. verb), 60 
“rp through change of construc- 
tion (Kexdpevos...mpopdynré [40t), 159 
fanacrusis,’ p. Ixvi. 
anapaestic paroemiac, spondees in, 1311 
anapaests, excluded by Arist. from ord- 
oa, p. 8 
antecedent, attracted into case of relative 
(accus.), 449 
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aor. part., of a wish, hope, etc., 11, 649 
with ylyvouat, 957 
3. oy =~) With @romar, 1146 
aor. referring to a moment just past, 337 
Apollo, rpopyrns of Zeus, 151 
»» with attributes of Zeus, 470 
x,»  asapastoral god, 1103 
aposiopesis, 1289 
Arcturus, in Greek calendar, 1137, p. 230 
Ares, the Destroyer, 190 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
ascribed to, p. 4 
Aristophanes, parodies tragic altercation, 
548 
Aristotle’s criticisms on the Oed. Ty- 
YaNNUS, P. XXIV. 
Ag Kupatwy roderela, pp. 4 f. 
‘arsis,’ p. Ixv. 
Artemis Edx\eva and *Ayopala, 161 
», With a torch in each hand, 207 
art. as relative pron., 200 (lyric): 1379 
(dialogue) 
», With abstract noun (7% éAzris, Shope’), 
836 
», with infin. in dependent clause, 1232, 
1388 
», With kaipds, 1050 
», TYeferring to a previous mention, 845 
article, with interr. pron., in repeated 
question (76 7l;), 120, 291 
Asclepiades of Tragilus, p. 6 
Assos, the American exploration of, p. 228 
Atlantic, the, w. limit of earth, 194 
augment, syllabic, omitted, 1249 
»» temporal, omission of, 68 


” ? 


brobécets 


blight, threefold, 25 

‘Branching Roads,’ the, 733, 1398 
brooches used as daggers, 1269 

bull, the, type of a savage wanderer, 478 


Cc 


Cadmeia, the, of ancient Thebes, 20 

caesura, irregular, in anapaests, 1310 

children bought, to be sold as slaves, 
1025 


INDICES. 


choral ode, relation of to preceding é7- 
evobd.ov, 463 

choreic rhythm, p. lxx. 

choriambic verse, p. lxxvi. 

chorus almost always close a play, 1524 

Cithaeron, the glens of, 1025 

clauses, rst and 2nd contrasted, and 3rd 
repeating rst, 338 

colloquial phrases, 336, 363, 971, 1008 

comparison, elliptical form of (ofxlay éxeu 
peifw TOO yelrovos), 467 

condensed expression (ula drivn Tye= 
pha Hv, 7 WE)» 753s 1451 

conditional statement of probable fact 
(rdx’ dv 7\0e=probably came), 523 

conjectures by the editor, p. Ixi. 

rs of former critics, adopted in 

this ed., p. lix. 

construction changed (in answering a 
question which prescribed a different 
form), 1127 

‘contraction,’ metrical, p. Ixv. 

co-ordination of clauses, where we should 
subordinate one to the other, 419 

Corneille’s Oedipe, p. xxxvi. 

Creon, the, of Sophocles, p. xxix. 

crepundia (Roman), 1035 

Cyllene, mount, 1104 

Cyprian Lays, reference to Oedipus in, 
p. xiv. 


dative after 6 at’rés, 284 
»» With Bovdropuévy Hv, etc., 1356 
5 after bpvuuar (as=‘to attack’), 


», alone, in sense of dat. with mpés, 


», ethic (waar kNewvds), 8, 40, 596 

», local, 20 

», locative, 381, 422, 1266, 1451 

», modal (dogarela), 51, gog, 1228, 

1526 

S »» cognate to idea of verb (Um 
eVdew), 65 

Daulia in Phocis, p. xviii., 733 

‘deed and word,’ 72 

‘Delian,’ epith. of Apollo, 154 


Il, MATTERS. 


deliberative subjunct., indirect forms of, 
72, 1256 
Delphi, wealth of temple at, 152 
2 topography of, 463 
Dionysus, epithets of, 209 ff. 
dual forms of 2nd pers., 1511: fem., of 
participle, etc., 1472 
E 
echo, of one speaker’s words by another, 
570, 622, 1004 
editions of the play, p. Ixi. 
elemental powers, the, profaned by an 
impure presence, 1427 
elision of cé, etc., though emphatic, 64 
» Of & at end of verse, 29 
ellipse of verbal clause after ws, 923 
entrance, stage, for one coming from the 
country, 78 
epanaphora, figure of, 25, 259, 370 
epexegetic clause, after an adject., 57 
‘episode,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
epithet of agent transferred to act (ydos 
TeKvav Kal Texvobmevos), 1214, 1229 
a placed after a subst. which has 
art. and ady. phrase before it (rov 75n 
Adiov mddat vexpby), 1245 
«‘epode’ in choric songs, p. Ixvii. 
Eubulus, the comic poet, the Oedipus of, 
p. xxxiii. 
Euripides, the Oedzpus of, p. xvi. 
+ Phoen. 1758 ff., 1524 cr. 
‘exodus,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 9 
expansion of verses in MSS., 1264 cr. 


¥F 
‘falling’ verse or sentence, p. Ixix. 
false characters soon betray themselves, 
615 
festivals, Greek, bound up with family 
life, 1489 
figurative and literal expression half- 
blended, 866, 1300 
Fortune, Oedipus the son of, 1081 
fusion of two modes of expression, 725 
fut. indic. after &0a uy, 1412 
»» 9 Of wish, resolve, etc. (Sovd7- 
copat), 1077, 1160, 1446 


»» in -tow and 16, 538 
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fut. interrog., with o¥, commands, 430, 
1140 
», ‘middle’ as pass.,'672 
» Optative, 538 f., 792, 796, 1271 ff. 
»y Partic. with art., 297 
»» perfect, 411, 1146 


G 


Senitive, absol. of subst. without partic., 
966—1260 
»,  absol., with subject understood 
(dpxovros, when one rules), 629, 838 
9, after adj. of active sense, 885 
9» after &ripos, 788 


x, after compound adj. denoting 
lack (&xaAxos domldwv), 190 

+, after érdvupos, 210 

» after vouor. (laws prescribing 


things), 865 

», after rodvoredis, 83 

» after rpoordrns, etc., 303 

9, after verb of rising or raising, 142 

x» after verb of taking (7 pov), 
1522 

»,  attributive, forming one notion 
with a subst. which has an epithet 
(rocévde réAuns mpbowmov), 532 

(vis Tes, one of the land), 


” 29 


236 

” ” (mpoordrou *ypdde- 
oOat), 411 

” 99 (ri éorw éxelvov; in 
him...?), 991 


of An with infin. (ob zavrés 
éoTt Toelv), 393, 917 
», causal (rAs mpoOuulas), 48, 697, 
7oI, 1478 
os »,  (ixrhp mévwr), 185, 497 
depending on subst. implied in 
adj. (av dvdpiOuos), 179, 1168 
=an adj. of quality (croNls rpudas, 
Ze. Tpupepa), 1463 
»> objective (4Axh kaxod), 93, 218, 647 
defining (ra ldrar’ éxydvorv), 
1474 
of source (ppovridos &yxos), 170, 
312, 473, 681 
3» of parent (uyrpds), 1062 


bed 


99 


99 


99 
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genitive, of place from which an act is 
done (3xov), 808 
» Of place whence, 152, 192 
» of things needed, after els déov, 
1416 
»» partitive, 240 
after éew, 708 
» jwepayv, 673 
in ws épyiis éxw, 345 
> » of point to which (eds 
Toor’ avolas), 771 
» simple, after ew, 1350 
goad, driver’s, with two points, 809 
god, an unseen, the agent, 1259 
Greeks, their unity expressed in religious 


rd ” 
22 ” 


9? ” 


rites, 240 
H 


happiness, to be predicated of no one 
before death, 1529 

Harvard, Oedipus Tyrannus at, p. xlviii., 
p- 201 

Helicon, nymphs of, 1109 

herald, sacred functions of, 753 

Hermae, supposed reference to mutila- 
tion of, 886 

Hermes, 1104 

Hesiod, reference by, to Oedipus, p. xiii. 

hiatus (e? 06’, as if F preceded +), 959: in 
lyrics, 1202 f. 

Hippocrates, references of, to Arcturus, 
p- 231 

Homer, an echo of, 1325 

Homeric poems, notices of Oedipus in, 
p. xii. 

Homeric practice as to syllabic augment, 
1249 

‘honesty the best policy,’ 600 

house of Oedipus, general plan of, 1241 

‘hyperbaton,’ 1251 

‘hyporcheme,’ defined, p. Ixxxv. 

hyporcheme in place of stasimon, 1086 

I 

iambic trimeters interrupted by short 
phrases, 1468 

imperfect, not admissible in 1311 
», of intention or menace, 805, 1454. 
»» Of rixrw, instead of aor., 870 
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imperfect, of willingness (é6éxov), 1391 
3» partic. (6 wapmv=ds raphy), 835 
», referring to a result of effort (etjpi- 
kov, was able to find), 68 
», and aor. joined in a condit. sen- 
tence, 125 
3, indic., of obligation etc. (€e), 256, 
1368 
improbability, element of, in the plot, 
noticed by Aristotle, p. xxv.: how 
treated by the moderns, p. xlv. 
incense in propitiation, 4, 913 
indefin. pronoun (71s) after noun with art., 
107 
indirect discourse turned into direct, 1271 
infin. after éfevpicxew, 120 
», after éricxorety, 1529 
» after \éyw etc. as=zubeo, 350 
x alone, instead of infin. with ds (7d 
5 dpov etrretv), 1221 
» and accus. in prayer (subaud. 56s, 
etc.), 190 
», defining an adj. (&rAnros opav), 792, 
1204 
»» »» @ phrase, 1169 
» epexegetic (efar7S oe rodro wopety), 


1255 
+» =an accus. of respect (gpovety ra- 
xus), 617 


», for imperat., 462, 1466, 1529 
» of plup. with dv, 693 
», Of purpose, with verb of ‘going,’ 
etc., 198 
»» unclerstood after ypqv, 1184 
», With art.=an accus. of respect, 1417 
», without dy, representing an optat. 
without dy, 1296 
1 Without dere (elxdcar), 82 
35 With 70 pj (od), 1232, 1388 
interrogative (rls) and relative (Saris) pro- 
nouns combined, 71 
Tocasta, the Sophoclean, character of, p. 
XXVili. 
Ionic 3rd plur. (dWolaro), 1273 
4, verse, p. lxxvii. 
Ionicisms in trag. dialogue, 304 
‘irrational syllable,’ p. lxv. 
Ismenus, Ismenion, 21 
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Ister, the river, 1227 
iteration of a word, rhetorical, 370, 1330 


J 


Julius Caesar wrote an Oedipus, p. xxxiii. 


King, etc., summoned forth by visitors, 597 
‘kommos,’ a, defined, p. 9 


> structure of the rst, p. Ixxviii. 
=~ the 2nd, almost a monody, p. 
XC. 
L 


laurel, worn by @ewpof returning from 
Delphi, 83 
Laurentian MSs., general relation of to 
the others, p. liv. 
laws, the ‘unwritten,’ 865 
leaping from above,—fig. of an evil dal- 
fw, 263, 1300 
life, the, the guest of the body, 612 
logaoedic verse, p. Ixx., n. 
logographers, the, references of, to Oedi- 
pus, p. xv. 
Loxias, 853 
Lycia, haunt of Artemis, 208 
lyrics, relation of the form to the matter 
of, p. xciv. 
IVI 
Maenads, 212 
manuscripts used in this edition, p. lil. 
market-place, statue of Artemis in, 161 
masc. subst. used as fem. adject. (cwrnp 
Tx), 80 
», dualinstead of fem., 1472 
mesode in choric songs, p. lxvii. 
metaphor, a trait of Sophoclean, 866, 
1300 
5 substituted for simile, p. 226 
‘monodies’ in Tragedy, p. Ixxviii. 
N 
Nero fond of acting Oedipus, p. xxxiii. 


neut. adj. or pron. referring to masc. or 
fem. noun, 542 
referring to men (ovdéy kaxdy for 
ovdels Kakés), 1195 
Nymphs, the, 1099 


jes. 1” 


” 


° 
Ocdipodeia, the, a lost epic, p. xiii. 
Oedipus—feels his own fate as separating 
him from human kind, 1415 
ac the Sophoclean, character of, 
Pp- Xxvii. 
Olympia, udvrets at, gor 
Olympus, the sky, 867 
optat., after secondary tense, replacing 
subj. with dv, 714 
»» in dependent clause, by attraction 
to optat. of wish, etc., 506 
», instead of subj. with dy, after 
primary tense, 315, 979 
», representing a deliberative sub- 
junct. after a secondary tense, 72, 1256 
», simple, where optat. with dy is 
more usual, 1296 
», with dv, deferential, 95, 282, 343 
», With ay, expressing one’s convic- 
tion, 1182 
oratio obliqua, 1271 
order of words, abnormal (rév 767 Adiov 
mada vekpov), 1245 
5, (Orws, ovkér’ 018’, dardd\duTat), 1251 
» (par udbvos 7’ &xovew), 1430 
»» (7a warpia Ady, for 7. dr. T.), 1394 
oscilla (Roman), 1264 
oxymoron, 196 


= 


paeon, the, in metre, p. Ixxx. 
Pallas, Theban shrines of, 20 
paradoxical phrases such as év oxérw dpav, 
997, 1482 
Parnassus, snow-crowned, 473 
paronomasia (xpyoluw xpijra.), 878 
partic. as tertiary predicate, 1140 
», continuing a question which 
another speaker has interrupted, 1130 
» epithet of agent, transferred to 
his act, 1214 
», equiv. to protasis of a sentence, 
117 
», imperf. (6 rapwr = bs rapiv), 835 
»> )( infin., after et wor Evveln wotpa, 863 
»> im nomin., instead of accus. and 
infin. (Gs vorodc’ éyd), 1061, 1368 


17 
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partic., irregularly replaced by finite verb, 
1134 
», modal, answering to a modal 
dative, 100 
», (@v) omitted, 412, 966 
»» OF adj. equiv. to an adv., 963 
+ =protasis with el, 1371 
» with ye, instead of finite verb, in 
a reply, 1011 
»» With péuynuat, 50 
»» With rapapplrTw, 1494 

parts, cast of the dramatic, p. 7 

pastoral epithets of Apollo, 1103 

patrons of puéro:kot, 411 

pauses, metrical, p. Ixvi. 

perf. of final result (evpjo0at, ‘found once 
for all’), 1050 

person, the third, for the first, 535 

Phasis, the river, 1227 

Pherecydes of Leros on Oedipus, p. xv. 

Philocles, traditional defeat of Sophocles 
by, p. xxx. 

Pindar, reference of, to Oedipus, p. xiv. 

plague at Athens, supposed allusion to, 
Dok 

pleonasm, 408 

Pliny, references of, to Arcturus, p. 231 

Plunteria, festival of the, 886 

pluperf. infin. with dv, 693 

plural, allusive, for singular, 366, 497, 
TOOT, 1359, 1405 
», neuter as adverb, 883 

pollution, feared from contact with the 
blood-guilty, 1415 

Polus, the tragic actor, p. xxxi. 

position, irregular, of a second epithet, 
1199 

», unusual, of words, giving em- 

phasis, 139, 278, 525 

positive and negative joined (ywwrd xovx 
dyvwra), 58 

»» (verb) to be evolved from nega- 

tive, 241 

power, the substance of, better than the 
show, 599 

predicate, adj. as, after subst. with art., 
672, 971 

prep., following its case, 178, 525 
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prep., between two nouns, governing 
both, 734 
5, needlessly added (étvavdos smpos 
xdpos), 1126 
present infin. after edxouar, 892 
»,  indic. or partic., denoting a per- 
manent character, 437 
», historic, 113 
proleptic use of adjective, 98 
‘prologue,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
pronoun in appos. with following subst. 
(rdde...7do5’ dpds), 819 
»» possessive, for genit. of pers. pron. 
(cos 1660s), 969 
»,  Telat., as last word of verse, 298 
», relat. instead of demonstrative, 
after a parenthesis, 264 
», With causal force (6ca=67¢ Too- 
adra), 1228 
», redundant, 248, 385, 407 
prodde in choric songs, p. lxvii. 
prophecy, Greek view of, 708 


Q 
‘quantity,’ metrical, defined, p. Ixiv. 
», Of vowels before xp, 640 


rain, symbol of water generally, 1427 
recognition of children by tokens, 1035 
redundant expression, 1126, 1463 
repetition (doréds els dorovds), 222, 248, 261 
», in euphemism (fdacrTobsc’ drws 
éB\acre), 1375 
aC in lyric lament, 1193, 1330 
> of one speaker’s words by an- 
other, 548 
of the same word, at a short 
interval, 517 
resident-aliens at Athens, and their pa- 
trons, 4II 
‘resolution,’ metrical, p. Ixv. 
revivals, recent, of Greek plays, p. xlvii. 
rhetoric, figures of, 370, 538, 1375 
», mlores of, 1420 
rhythm defined, p. Ixiv. 
rhythmical ‘sentence,’ the, p. Ixvi. 
» ‘period,’ the, p. lxviii. 
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riddle of the Sphinx, pp. 6, 228 
‘rising’ rhythmical sentence, p. lxxiii. 
rivers, representative, 1227 


sacrifices, excommunication from, 240 

seasons, the, Greek reckoning of, by the 
Stars, p. 231 

Seneca’s Oedipus, p. xxxiv. 

sentence, structure of, changed as it pro- 
ceeds, 159, 587 

slaves, home-bred, most trusted, 1123 

Solon’s saying, 1520 

Sophocles, and the modern dramatisers of 
the story—essential difference between 
them, p. xliv. 


»» general characteristics of his 
style, p. lvii. 
»  nhew traits of the story in- 


vented by, p. xvii. 
Sphinx, death of, 1198 
» Egyptian, Asiatic and Hellenic 
types of, p. 226 
», relation of, to the Oedipus-myth, 
p- 227 
5, riddle of, pp. 6, 228 
», winged, 508, pp. 227 f. 
stars, the wanderer’s guides, 694 
stasimon, Arist.’s definition of a, p. 8 
State, rivalry in service of the, 880 
subject of verb indefinite, 904 
subjunct. after ds without dy, 1231 
» deliberative, 364: Aéfw doubt- 
ful, 485: usu. aorist, 651 
» without &, 317 
suppliants, their branches, 3 
As touch the hand, 760 
syllabic augment omitted, 1249 
‘syncope,’ p. lxv. 
synizesis, 555, 1002, 1451, 1518 
»  ofvrare, 640 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 54 


T 


table brought in for a meal, 1463 
Teiresias, the, of Sophocles, p. xxix. 
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text of Sophocles, general condition of, 
p- lviii. 

Theatre Frangais, the, Oedife Roi at, p- 
xlix. 

Thebaid, the ‘cyclic,’ fragment of, p. 
xiv. 

Thebes, topography of ancient, 20, 1378 

‘thesis,’ p. Ixv. 

‘Thracian,’ epith. of Euxine, 196 

time the test of worth, 614, 1213 

title of the Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 4 

tmesis, 27, 199 

tribrach, apparent, for cyclic dactyl, p. 
Ixxxix. 
», in senarii, usual limits to use of, 
537) 719 

trochaics, in what sense excluded from 
ordouia, p. 9 

tunic, women’s Doric, 1269 

tyrannis, the Greek, 541 


Vv 


verb, left to be understood, 683, 1037 
», (or partic.) to be supplied from a 
cognate notion (voucas from ldav), 538 
» referring to two subjects, though 
appropriate only to one, 116 

verbal adjective, sigmatic form of, p. 
225 

verse, beginning with word which closely 
adheres to preceding verse (7or’), 1084 
», Thythm of, suited to the thought, 
332, 719) 738, 1310 

vocative of Oldtmous, 405 cr. 

Voltaire’s Oedipe, p. xl. 
», Criticisms, p. xlii. 


w 
west, the region of the Death-god, 178 
women, position of, 1078 
»» presence of, at festivals, etc. 1489 
i. 
year, popular division of, by the stars, 
Pp» 231 
Z 
zeugma of verb, 116 
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